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CHAPTER   I. 

FROM   THE  ACCESSION  OF  CHARLES   I.    TO   THE    DEATH    OF 
STRAFFORD.     A.D.    1625   TO  A.D.    1641. 

Charles  I.  was  married  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  As  the  queen  was  a  Romanist,  the 
Irish  recusants  were  led  to  entertain  high  hopes  when  he 
commenced  his  reign  ;  for  they  argued  that  a  prince,  who 
permitted  his  wife  to  attend  their  worship,  could  not  well 
refuse  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  his  subjects  across 
the  Channel.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  also  inspired  them 
with  encouragement  They  were  aware  that  his  treasury  was 
exhausted ;  that  money  was  urgently  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  involved  ;  and  that  the 
necessary  funds  could  not  be  expected  from  a  vote  of  his 
English  parliament.  By  an  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribution, 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  grant  them 
toleration.  So  confident  were  they  of  success,  that  they 
began  to  celebrate  their  services  as  openly  as  if  they  had 
already   obtained   the   sanction   of    the   government.^      The 


*  a  contemporary  R.C.  ecclesiastic  and  an  Irishman,  thus  describes  the  state  of 
his  Chnrch  at  this  period  : — **  Catholics  were  honoured  with  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  town  and  country  in  many  places  ;  and  Catholic  lawyers  were  permitted, 
without  difficulty,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  The  bishops  exercised  their  episcopal 
functions  ;  the  priests,  their  parochial  duties ;  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
Ireland  had  religious  communities,  which  lodged  in  houses  hired  for  the  purpose, 
and  were  not  prohibited  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  orders.  They  had  not, 
it  is  trnc,  any  formal  permission  for  these  duties,  but  they  were  tolerated  and 
connived  at.  .  .  .  Our  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  had  no 
regular  or  fixed  revenues  or  property ;  they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  c\eTg;y,  vftxt 
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Protestant  party  took  the  alarm  ;  and  their  hierarchy,  headed 
by  Primate  Ussher,  denounced  the  proposed  induljjence.  A 
protest,  designated,  "  The  judgment  of  divers  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  Ireland  concerning  Toleration  of 
Religion,"  was  accordingly  drawn  up ;  and  in  this  document 
the  prelates  declare  it  to  be  "a  grievous  sin  "  to  consent  that 
the  errorists  "may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  profess 
their  faith  and  doctrine."  * 

We  of  the  present  day  may  be  astonished  to  find  men  of 
intelligence  and  piety  maintaining  such  positions  ;  but  we  are 
to  remember  that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  this 
doctrine  had  been  currently  believed  throughout  Christendom. 
The  Papal  Church  still  continued  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  deny 
the  lawful  authority  of  Protestant  princes.  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
had  recently  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  had  exhorted  British 
and  Irish  Romanists  to  lose  their  lives  rather  than  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.*  The  pretensions  put  forth  in  this  docu- 
ment were  dangerous  alike  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  for 
the  proud  pontiff  claimed  implicit  obedience ;  and  affirmed 
that  the  condemned  form  of  oath  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
the  Catholic  Church  out  of  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  the 
Almighty.  Protestants  feared  that  any  legal  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Romanists  to  celebrate  their  worship  would 
lead  to  their  political  ascendency ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
opposed  so  strenuously  their  claim  for  toleration.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  King  was  not  unwilling  to  concede 
the  required  privilege.  The  recusants — aware  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him — proceeded,  in  various  ways,  to  re- 
occupy  the  position  lost  at  the  Reformation.  Churches  were 
seized  for  their  accommodation ;  new  friaries  and  nunneries 


supported  by  the  voluntary  munificence  of  the  Catholics,  who  ....  supplied  aii 
their  cler^f  not  only  with  the  necessaries^  but  what  may  be.  called  the  luxuries  of 
life,  .  .  .  Whenever  a  priest  entered  a  house,  the  whole  family  fell  on  their  knees 
and  humbly  asked  his  blessing." — Cambrensis  Eversus^  by  Kelly,  iii.  117,  119,  121, 

1  Leland,  iu  48i-2.  This  Protest  was  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Cashel  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  Down  and  Connor 
Derry,  Cork  and  Cloync,   Killala,  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  Dromore,    Wa»erford 
and  Lismore,  and  Limerick.     It  may  be  found  in  Elrington's  Ussher^  pp.  73-74. 

•  This  Bull  is  dated  30th  of  May,   1626.      See  King,  Supplementary  Volunu^ 
PP-  1 395-^- 
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Were  established ;    their   ecclesiastical    disciph'ne — often   in- 
volving   civil    punishment — was   boldly   administered  ;    and, 
even  in  Dublin,  another  College  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the 
University.*     The   Lord   Deputy   at   length   interfered   and 
Issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "  the  late  intermission  of 
legal  proceedings  "  against  persons  professing  to  derive  their 
authority  from  the  See   of   Rome  "had  bred  such  an  ex- 
travagant insolence  and  presumption  in  them,  that  he  was 
necessitated  to  charge  and  command  them,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,   to   forbear   the   exercise   of    their   Popish   rites   and 
ceremonies."*     But  this  manifesto  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most scorn.*     Not  long  afterwards  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites, 
arrayed  in  the  habit  of  their  order,  ventured,  in  one  of  the 
most  public  thoroughfares  of  Dublin,  to  celebrate  their  ritual. 
The   Mayor    of    the   city   and    the   Protestant   Archbishop, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assembly.*     But  the  sturdy  friars 
were  not  easily  intimidated.     They  opposed  force  to  force; 
and,  backed  by  the  crowd  around  them,  successfully  repelled 
their    assailants.     His   Grace,    Primate    Bulkeley,    managed, 
with  difficulty,  to  escape  personal  violence  by  taking  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  dwelling  house.^ 

Before  the  Reformation  bishops  had  large  magisterial 
powers ;  they  could  inflict  civil  penalties  on  those  who  in- 
curred spiritual  censures  ;  they  could  whip,  fine,  incarcerate, 
and  even  consign  to  death.  The  Protestant  prelates  suc- 
ceeded to  their  jurisdiction.  Their  authority  was  soon  con- 
siderably curtailed  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  Irish 
Churchmen  were  forbidden  to  "keep  any  prisons  of  their 
own"  for  the  confinement  of  ecclesiastical  offenders.®  But 
still  they  were  expected  to  perform  services  totally  unbefitting 
their  character.  When  Primate  Bulkeley  hastened,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  military,  to  disperse  a  congregation  met 
for  what  he  deemed  heretical  worship,  he  was  only  actinr^  as 
Archbishops  had  often  done  before ;  and  yet  he  was  uselessly 


^  LcUnd,  iii.  3.  '  Ixland,  iii.  5 

'  Ellington *s  Life  of  Ussher^  pp.  94-5.  *  IbiJ^  p.  105. 

»  IbU,  «  Leland,  ii.  4! 
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irritating  and  alienating  those  whom  he  should  have  rather 
sought  to  conciliate  and  enlighten.  Government  felt  bound 
to  support  him  in  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  ordered  the 
house  in  which  the  riot  had  occurred  to  be  demolished.  To 
demonstrate  more  fully  its  determination  to  maintain  the 
laws,  it  suppressed  the  Popish  College ;  and  bestowed  the 
buildings  pertaining  to  it  on  the  Protestant  University.^ 

Some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  were, 
however,  pursuing  a  more  excellent  way  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Archbishop  Ussher  was  en- 
deavouring to  win  over  intelligent  Romanists  by  convincing 
them  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Nor 
did  he  labour  without  encouragement.  He  had  already  made 
some  notable  converts ;  and,  among  the  rest.  Lord  Mordant, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough.  His  Lordship  had  been  a 
zealous  Romanist ;  but  he  was  married  to  a  Protestant — the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Howard  Lord  Effingham.*  He  was 
exceedingly  anxious  for  his  wife's  conversion  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  each  should  choose  a  divine  to 
hold  a  disputation  in  their  presence  on  the  points  controverted. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  discussion,  the  Romish  champion — 
a  priest  named  Beaumont — failed  to  appear ;  and  sent  an  ex- 
cuse, stating  that  he  had  forgotten  his  arguments.  His  Lord- 
ship saw  through  this  ridiculous  apolo<;y  ;  and,  convinced  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  Archbishop,  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.* About  the  same  time,  Ussher  gained  another  impK>r- 
tant  convert  in  Mr.  James  Dillon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ros- 
common. "  He  made  it  his  business,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  '*  to  reclaim  those  deluded  people  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  their  infancy ; 
for  which  end  he  began  to  converse  more  frequently  and  more 
familiarly  with  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  that  persuasion,  as 
also  with  divers  of  the  inferior  sort  that  dwelt  near  him, 
inviting  them  often  to  his  house,  and  discoursing  with  them 
with  great  mildness  of  the  chief  tenets  of  their  religion ;  by 


^  Eirington.  p.  io6.  «  /6i(/.  p.  68. 

'  The  Countess  of  Peterb<>rou;;h  vt^ls  ever   afterwards  the  attached  frieDd  of 
Ubsher  ;  and  her  kindness  soolhcd  and  comrurtcd  him  in  his  last  days.— Elringtoq^ 
p.  68. 
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which  gentle  usage  he  was  strangely  "successful,  convincing 
many  of  them  of  their  errors,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  ^ 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  as  a  body, 
followed  the  example  of  Ussher,  Protestantism  would  have 
soon  made  great  progress  all  over  Ireland.  The  people  in 
many  places  had  not  yet  acquired  that  deep  antipathy  to  the 
reformed  faith  which  various  causes  have  since  contributed  to 
produce ;  though  the  priests  were  zealous  and  far  more 
numerous  than  the  episcopal  clergy,  they  were  rapacious  and 
domineering ;  *  and,  though  not  so  much  disgraced  by  open 
licentiousness  as  in  former  days,  their  example  was  still 
far  from  edifying.  But  the  pious  Primate  had  few  imitators. 
So  loud  were  the  complaints  as  to  inefficiency  that  in  April 
1630  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  four  Irish 
Archbishops.  In  this  communication  he  roundly  asserts  that 
*'  the  clergy  were  not  so  careful,  as  they  ought  to  be,  either  of 
God's  service,  or  of  the  honour  of  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession, in  removing  all  pretences  to  scandal  in  their  lives  and 
conversation."  "  There  is,"  he  adds,  "  a  complaint  .  .  .  that 
some  bishops  there  [in  Ireland],  when  livings  fall  vacant  in 
their  gift,  do  either  not  dispose  of  them  so  soon  as  they 
ought,  but  keep  the  profits  in  their  own  hands*  to  the 
hindrance  of  God*s  service,  and  great  offence  of  good  people  ; 
or  else  they  give  them  to  young  and  mean  men,  which  only 


1  Parr's  Life^  p.  39  ;  quoted  by  Elrington,  p.  109. 

•  Bedel]  states  that,  when  he  became  Bishop  of  KUmore  and  Ardagh,  every 
parish  had  its  priest ;  and  some,  two  or  three  each.  The  people  had  to  pay 
"double  tithes,"  that  is,  to  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  clergy.  The  friars, 
by  their  importunate  begging,  impoverished  the  commun'ty.  They  levied  collec- 
tions **  three,  four,  five  or  six  pounds  at  a  sermon.'*  See  Bedell's  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  November  1633,  in  Burnett's  Life^  p.  55,  and 
Mant,  L  436. 

'  Cl<^  states  that  Thomas  Moygne,  who  was  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from  16 12  to 
1629,  and  who  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bedell,  **  had  set  up  such  a 
shop  of  mundina'ion  and  merchandise,  as  if  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
bclong'ng  to  episcopacy,  had  been  ordinarily  vendible  commodities,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  ....  orders  and  livin::^s  sold  to  those  that  could  pay  the  greatest 
fines." — Memoir  of  tht  Life  and  EpiscopaU  of  Bedell^  pp.  34,  35.  London,  1862. 
Clogy  was  Bedeli's  son-in-law. 
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bear  the  name,  reserving  the  greatest  part  of  the  benefice  to 
themselves."  *  Under  such  caretakers  Protestantism  could 
not  be  expected  to  flourish.  No  wonder  an  Irishman  is 
reported  at  this  time  to  have  remarked  sarcastically  that  "the 
kin<j's  priests  were  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Pope.*'  * 

Kut  though  the  general  condition  of  Irish  Protestantism 
was  most  unsatisfactor)%  there  were  a  few,  like  Ussher,  who 
were  faithfully  endeavouring  to  promote  its  improvement. 
Among  those  William  Kedell  is  entitled  to  most  honourable 
notice,  Tliis  great  and  good  man — who  was  born  in  Essex  in 
1570 — had  for  some  time  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  WMiice.  During  his  residence  in  that  city  he 
became  acquainted  with  Father  Paul,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent — a  divine  who  possessed  vast  influence  among 
his  countrymen,  and  who  was  reganled  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in 
their  republic.  The  prudence,  sagacity,  and  profound  scholar* 
ship  of  the  ICnglish  chaplain  commended  him  much  to  his 
Italian  friend,  who  was,  it  seems,  at  one  time  half  inclined 
to  pass  over  to  Protestantism.  When  licdell  returned  to  his 
native  land,  he  was  known  as  a  learned  and  exemplary 
clergyman  ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Provostship  of  Dublin  College  in  1627,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  oflice.*  Two  years  afterwards  he  became  bishop  of  the 
two   Sees   of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.     Though  he  had  now 


*  Sec  this  letter  in  Klrington's  Life  of  Vsshn\  pp.  106-8.    The  most  remarkable 
ei»i«:opal  olTcntlcr  inthe  w.ayuri)lura]itic>s  Wcis  Michael  Hoyle,  lUshopof  Waterford 
and  Lismore  from  161910  1635,  who  was  cousin  to  the  Karl  of  Cork,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  l>cen  so  avaricious  that  *'hc  would  ha\-c  done  anything,  or  sold  an; 
man,  for  sixjjcncei^rofit." — Elrin(;ton,  p.  107,  note, 

'  This  statement  was  made  bj  an  Irishman  in  presence  of  Bedell  on  a  publi 
occasion. — liurnct's  /?<•//<■//,  p.  59. 

'  "He  ^'as  chosen  by  all  the  FJlo^vs  that  had  never  seen  him  ;  VTitten  to  by  thi 
famous  Doctor  UsOicr,  IVimate  of  all  Ireland,  that  had  hcanl  great  things  of  him 
and  required  by  the  King  to  accept    the  calling." — Clogy's  Memoir^  pp.  28 
London,    1S62.     Bedell  introilucetl  several  changes  into  the  College.     He 
himself  a  married  nan  ;  and  Ix^fore  his  time  the   Fellows  were  not   bound  t 
celiUncy  ;  but  he  inducul  his  colKagues  to  adoj^t  a  law  to  ihe  effect  that  " 
married  ni.nn  should  be  a<lmitted  to  Ik?  a  scholar  or  a  Fellow."     He  also  caused 
statute  to  be  enacted  n quiring  that  **an    Irish  lecture  l>c  read  publickly  in  t 
hall."     In  his  time  rr////////^'  was  part  of  the  Od'ege  discipline.     Se«*  his  I.i/e 
Dr.  H.  J.  Monck  Mason,  pp.  147.  149,  161,  \i^\.     L-^rdon,  1843. 
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reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  addressed  himself,  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  diligence,  to  the  performance  of  his 
episcopal  duties/  He  very  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  papal  pastors  within  his  dioceses ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  antipathy  to  Protestantism  which  they 
manifested,  he  found  them  very  ignorant,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  wallowing  in  impurity.^  But,  believing  that  if  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  was  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in 
Ireland,  it  must  be  propagated  by  those  who  already  had 
influence  with  the  people,  he  sought  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  priests  ;  and  he  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  persuading  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  They  had  never  before  seen  such  a  specimen 
of  enlightened  godliness — for  his  piety  was  a  commentarj'  on 
his  teaching  ;  and  they  could  not  well  resist  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  his  life  and  doctrine.  Some  of  the  Protestants 
were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  when  he  bestowed  Church 
livings  on  a  number  of  the  converts — as  they  could  not  believe 
them  sincere ;  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  he  had  not 
misplaced  his  confidence.  When  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
when  powerful  inducements  were  presented  to  them  to  return 
to  Popery,  all,  with  a  single  exception,  remained  steadfast  in 
their  attachment  to  Protestantism.^ 


*  "  By  his  lenity  and  m(xltTiition  many  fnHests  and  friars  that  were  still  brought 
in  [to  his  episcopal  court]  for  fornication  or  adultery,  were  prevailed  with  to 
renounce  their  uncleannesA,  and  to  have  good  thoughts  of  the  reformed  religion, 
that  had  appointed  unto  mankind  an  antidote  against  all  filth iness  of  flesh  and 
spirit^  by  holy  and  honourable  marriage,  as  the  bif  hop  often  told  them  in  court ; 
and  several  of  them  were  converted  from  Popery  and  did  marry." — Clogy*s 
Manoir^  p.  86.  Though  the  Irish  priests  had  been  gradually  improving  since  the 
time  of  the  Rrformntion,  an  intelligent  and  pious  contemporary  speaks  of  them 
at  thi^  time  as  ** gnirraily  ignorant  dolts  living  in  whoredom  and  drunkenness." — 
Adair's  Narratiz'f,  p.  27. 

■  Burnet's  Bfiicll^  pp.  90,  91.  **  There  was  a  learned  friar,  caPed  Daniel 
O'Crcane,  on  whom  the  bishop  had  bestowed  a  good  living,  there  not  being  one 
Protestant  in  the  whole  parish  ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Perkins,  and 
did  much  good,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  Popish  iniquity,  and  did  not 
fall  away  upon  the  Rel^ellion,  as  many  hypocrites  and  false  converts  did  ;  but 
rtodd  man''ulJy  against  all  violence  and  spoil  and  terror,  and  escape<l  to  Dublin  at 
length,  naked  and  bare  ;  and  the  first  money  that  Go<l  sent  him  he  laid  out  for 
•n  English  Pible,  as  1  did  see when  he  had  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head, 
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Bedell  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  clergy.  He  was  wont  to  address  them  as  his  brethren  and 
YixsfelloW'Presbytcrs;  he  examined  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  their  presence  ;  and,  without  their  approbation,  he  would 
not  proceed  to  ordination.^  Finding  that  the  interests  of 
religion  had  been  grievously  damaged  by  pluralities,  he 
endeavoured  to  inaugurate  a  reform ;  and  he  commenced  the 
work  by  voluntarily  resigning  the  See  of  Ardagh.*  By  thus 
deliberately  surrendering  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
revenues,  he  demonstrated  his  consistency  and  self-denial ; 
and  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  clergy 
that  they  followed  his  example.  Each  of  them  was  henceforth 
satisfied  with  a  single  parish.*  Bedell  preached  constantly 
twice  every  Lord's  day  in  his  cathedral,  and  always  catechised 
in  the  afternoon  before  sermon.*  "His  voice,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  low  and  mournful ;  but,  as  his  matter 
was  excellent,  so  there  was  a  gravity  in  his  looks  that  struck 
his  auditors."* 

The  New  Testament  had  already  appeared  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  ;•  but  the  Bishop  was  most  desirous  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  whole  Bible  in  Irish.  He  engaged  one  of  the 
best  native  scholars  in  the  country  to  undertake  the  work ; 
and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  in  its  execution,  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  commenced  to  learn  the  language  himself — 

nor  relief  for  his  body,  but  eleemosynary." — Clogy's  Memoir^  p.  97.  The  only 
clerical  apostate  was  a  wretch  named  Brady,  who  himself  perished  in  the  Rebel- 
lion.— Ibid,  p.  98. 

*  Burnet's  Bedell^  pp.  38,  56.  Clogy  adds  : — "  He  obscr\'ed  not  ....  bow- 
ing at  the  word  or  name  of  Jesus,  bowing  to  the  communion-table  ....  and 
towards  the  east  and  such  like,  all  founded  on  ignorance  and  superstition.  .  .  .  He 
desired  no  instrumental  music  in  his  cathedral — as  organs  or  the  like — no  more 
than  in  other   parochial  churches,   but  vocal  and  spiritual  singing." — Memoir^ 

pp.  I39»  MO. 

'  He  obtained,  as  his  successor  in  Ardagh,  John  Richardson,  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit.  "  He  (Richardson)  was  peculiar  for  a  very  grave  countenance  and  his  being 
extraordinary  Textuary.*'  He  left  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion,  and  died 
at  London  in  1654.  He  published  Observations  and  Explanations  en  tht  Old 
Testament,  by  way  of  Addition  to  the  Annotations  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, — 
Cotton's  Fasti^  iii.  1S4.  '  Burnet's  Bedell^  p.  39. 

*  Ibid,  p.   113.  *  Ibid. 

*  See  before,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.     Bedell  published  an  Irish  Ca'.echism.      For 
account  of  it  see  Cotton's  Fc^ti^  iii.  162. 
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hoping  to  be  able  to  render  some  assistance  in  the  way  of 
revision.  "  Always  after  dinner  or  supper  he  read  over  a 
chapter;  and,  as  he  compared  the  Irish  translation  with  the 
English,  so  he  compared  the  English  with  the  Hebrew  and 
the  seventy  [Greek]  interpreters,  or  with  Diodati's  Italian 
version — which  he  valued  highly."^  He  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  proceed  without  disturbance  in  this  noble  under- 
taking. Romanists,  of  course,  looked  on  it  with  aversion ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  some  of  his  own  brethren  stirred  up 
opposition.  Archbishop  Laud,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
regarded  it  with  disfavour ;  and  prevailed  on  the  Irish  Vice- 
roy to  concur  with  him  in  his  views.^  The  translator,  on 
frivolous  grounds,  was  subjected  to  annoyance  and  persecution ; 
and  the  work,  when  finished,  remained  long  in  manuscript.* 
About  half  a  century  afterwards  it  appeared  in  print — the 
pious  and  patriotic  Robert  Boyle  having  then  undertaken  the 
expense  of  its  publication.^ 

When  Ussher  and  Bedell  were  labouring,  in  the  spirit  of 

true  evangelists,  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in 

Ireland,  others  in  the  northern  province  were  employed  with 

equal  assiduity  and  success  in  the  same  service.     Colonists 

from  Scotland  had  now  taken  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 

the  waste  lands  in  Down  and  Antrim,  and  had  happily  been 

placed  under  the  care  of  pastors  of  eminent  ability.     These 

Presbyterian  ministers  were  men  of  a  very  different  class  from 

the  mass  of  the  episcopal  clergy  around  them  :  most  of  them 

Were  gentlemen^  by  birth  ;  some  of  them  were  scions  of  noble 


'  Burnet's  BecUll^  p.  93.  The  nati»e  Irishman,  employed  to  make  the  Irish 
'version,  translated  from  the  English  Bible  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Bedell  was 
obliged  to  revise  his  translation  as  described  in  the  text. 

*  Burnet's  Btdtll,  pp.  loi,  102. 

*  Bedell  is  said  to  have  committed  his  version  to  the  care  of  Sheridan,  a  con- 
^^ried  priest,  who  became  a  Protestant  minister  in  his  diocese.  The  manuscript  was 
»^^«ided  over  by  Sheridan  to  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  who 
P'^mmunicatcd  the  fact  to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  suggested  its  publication.  Brief  Sketch 
^f^  yarious  Attempts  to  Dijfuse  a  Kmnoledge  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  Medium 
'^    ^he  Irish  Language,  p.  21.     Dublin,  18 1 8. 

Mr.  Bojie  expended  ^"700  on  this  object.     See  Clogy's  Memoir,  p.  125,  note. 

Edward  Brice  ixas  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Airth  ;  Robert  Blair  and  others 
^*^Tc  also  gentlemen  by  birth.  See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.  Art.  "  Bruce  o£ 
^^^tbush  and  KUroot." 
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families  ;  ^  they  had  received  a  superior  education  ;  and  they 
excelled  as  instructive  and  impressive  preachers.  Their  en- 
lightened zeal  soon  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  laboured ;  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  awakenings  recorded  in  the-  annals  of  the 
Church  now  occurred  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
island.  "  At  Oldstone,"  ^  says  a  contemporary,  "  God  made 
use  of  [the  minister]  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  a  lewd  and 
secure  people  thereabouts.  .  .  .  The  hearers  finding  them- 
selves condemned  by  the  mouth  of  God  speaking  in  his  Word, 
fell  into  such  anxiety  and  terror  of  conscience  that  they 
looked  on  themselves  as  altogether  lost  and  damned  ;  and 
this  work  appeared  not  in  one  single  person  or  two,  but 
multitudes  were  brought  to  understand  their  way  and  to  cry 
out,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  I  have 
seen  them  myself  stricken  into  a  swoon  with  the  word  ;  yea, 
a  dozen  in  one  day  carried  out  of  doors  as  dead,  so  marvellous 
was  the  power  of  God  smiting  their  hearts  for  sin,  condemning 
and  killing.  And  of  these  were  none  of  the  weaker  sex  or 
spirit,  but  indeed  some  of  the  boldest  spirits,  who  formerly 
feared  not  with  their  swords  to  put  a  whole  market-town  in  a 
fray ;  yet,  in  defence  of  their  stubbornness,  cared  not  to  lie  in 
prison  and  in  the  stocks ;  and,  being  incorrigible,  were  as  ready 
to  do  the  like  next  day.  I  have  heard  one  of  them,  then  a 
mighty  strong  man,  now  a  mighty  Christian,  say,  that  his  end 
in  coming  to  church  was  to  consult  with  his  companions  how 
to  work  some  mischief  And  yet,  at  one  of  these  sermons,  was 
he  so  catched  that  he  was  fully  subdued.  But  why  do  I  speak 
of  him  ?  We  knew,  and  yet  know  multitudes  of  such  men  who 
sinned  and  still  gloried  in  it,  because  they  feared  not  man, 
yet  are  now  patterns  of  society,  fearing  to  sin  because  they 
fear  God.  And  this  spread  through  the  country  to  admira- 
tion, especially  about  that  river,  commonly  called  the  Six 
Mile  Water,  for  there  this  work  began  at  first."^ 


*  Josias  Welsh  of  Templepatrick  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lord  Ochiltree  ; 
James  Hamilton  of  Killinchy  was  nephew  to  the  first  Lonl  CUndeboy ;  and  John 
Livingston  of  Killinchy  was  great-grandson  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingston, 

■  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  An' rim. 

•  Stewart's  Hutcry^  a<  qnotcd  by  Reid,  i.  107,  loS.     The  Six  Milt  ^Yater  rxad 
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This  movement  excited  general  attention.     Episcopalians 
and  Romanists,^  as  well  as  others,  were  awakened  ;  and  were 
thus  added  to  the  Presbyterian  congregations.     The  ministers 
agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month 
in  the  town  of  Antrim — where  the  parish  church  was  at  their 
service,  and  where  they  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  landlord.  Sir  John  Clotworthy.     "  The  day  was  spent  in 
fasting  and  prayer  and  public  preaching,"  says  Livingston, 
one  of  the  officiating  pastors.      "  Commonly  two   preached 
every  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.     We  used  to  come 
together  the  Thursday  night  before,  and  stayed  the  Friday 
night  after,  and  consulted  much  about  such  things  as  con- 
cerned the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God.  .  .  .  Such  as  laid 
religion  to  heart  used  to  convene  to  these  meetings,  especially 
out  of  the  Six  Mile  Water  valley,  which  was  nearest  hand, 
and  where  was  the  greatest  number  of  religious  people ;  and 
frequently  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Fridays  meeting,  the 
communion  was  celebrated  in  one  or  other  of  our  parishes." 
"  This  blessed  work  of  conversion,  which  was  of  several  years' 
continuance,  spread,"  says  Blair,  one  of  the  ministers,  "beyond 
the  bounds  of  Antrim  and  Down  to  the  skirts  of  neighbouring 
counties.  .  .  .  Preaching  and  praying  were  so  pleasant  in  those 
days,  and  hearers  so  eager  and  greedy,  that  no  day  was  long 
enough,  nor  any  room  great  enough,  to  answer  their  strong 
desires  and  large  expectations."* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work  of" this  nature  could 
proceed  without  interruption.  It  astonished  well-meaning 
Romanists,  for  they  saw  that  it  produced  a  great  moral  reform- 
ation in  those  brought  under  its  influence :  it  shook  their 
confidence  in  their  own  system :  and  their  clergy  became 
^rmed.  Two  friars,  trained  at  Salamanca — who  seem  to 
nave  valued  themselves  on  their  controversial  ability — accord- 
**^gly  challenged  Blair  and  Welsh,  two  of  the  Presbyterian 

P**^  liallynure,   Ballyclare,  and  Ttmplepalriclc,  and  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at 

About  this  time  several  of  the  native  Irish,  v^ho  were  afterwards  noted  as  con* 
^^  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  Protestants.  Among  these  may  be 
"J^lioned  Owen  O'Connolly,  who  saved  Dublin  Castle  at  the  commencement  o! 
^  Kebellioa  of  1641  ;  and  Jeremiah  O'Quin,  who  became  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

^eid,  i.  127. 


; 
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ministers,  to  a  public  discussion.     The  invitation  was  willingly 
accepted ;  and  the  terms  of  the  disputation  were  arranged ;  but, 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  the  monks  failed  to  make  their 
appearance.^     Various  episcopal  clergymen  also  seemed  desi- 
rous to  engage  in  controversy  ;  but  the  ministers  would  gladly 
have  avoided  a  collision  with  the  officials  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established,  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  enjoyed  a 
rather  precarious  toleration.     At  length,  however,  Mr.  Blair 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
named   Freeman.      The  disputation   took  place  in  Antrim 
Castle ;  and  the  question  selected  by  the  assailant  was  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation.     A  more  modest  divine  might  have 
chosen  for  debate  a  topic  less  awful  and    mysterious :   but 
Arminianism  was  then  the  great  theme  of  theological  investi- 
gation ;   and    Freeman — who    had   read  some  of  the  books 
of  the    Dutch  Remonstrants — vainly  imagined  that  he  had 
mastered  all  difficulties.       He  soon,  however,  discovered  his 
mistake.       Blair — who   was    an   accomplished  scholar — had 
carefully  studied  the  subject ;    and  he  was  a  ready  speaker, 
as  well  as  a   powerful   reasoner.       In  the  hands  of  such  an 
adversary  the  rash  impugner  of  Calvinism  could  make  only 
a  feeble  struggle.     He  quickly  became  embarrassed  ;  and  was 
compelled  to  admit  his  discomfiture.* 

Trials  of  a  more  formidable  character  awaited  the  Presby- 
terian ministers.  Of  late,  high  church  principles  had  been 
rapidly  making  way  in  England ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Puritans  were  exposed  to  new  troubles  for  nonconformity. 
Irish  Protestantism  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  same 
blighting  influence.  The  Primate  of  Armagh  listened  with 
interest  to  the  reports  of  the  great  revival  in  Down  and 
Antrim ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  future  Primate  of 
Canterbury,  heard  of  it  with  far  different  feelings — for  it 
showed  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  putting  special 
honour  on  such  ministers  as  he  was  disposed  to  disown  and 
persecute.  Ussher  invited  Blair,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Presbyterian  pastors,   to  his   house  at  Drogheda  ;'  treated 

*  Adair*s  Niarra/hv,  p.  27.  '  /fiu/,  p.  3a 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  had  a  residence  in  Palace  Street,  Drogheda,  and 
another  2t  Termonfechan,  a  few  miles  distant,  from  which  many  of  his  letters  were 
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him,  during  his  visit,  with  marked  kindness ;  obtained  from 
him  a  minute  account  of  his  theological  sentiments  ;  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  his  guest  held  identically  his  own  views 
of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  When  Blair  even  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  his  objections  to  the  English  ritual,  the  arch- 
bishop, instead  of  being  offended  by  his  freedom,  candidly 
admitted  that  his  statements  were  unanswerable.  **I  per- 
ceive," said  his  Grace,  "  you'll  never  be  satisfied  therein,  for 
still  you  inquire  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  I  confess  all  things 
you  except  against  might — yea,  ought  to  be  removed — but 
that  cannot  be  done."^  The  Primate  at  the  same  time  gave 
intimation  to  his  visitor  of  mischief  meditated  against  himself 
and  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  He  expressed  his  fears,  as 
Blair  himself  informs  us,  that  their  "disaflfection"  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  established  Church  would  "mar"  their 
labours;  he  stated  that  "he  had  been  importuned  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  against  them  :"  he  declared  that,  "  though  he 
would  not  for  the  world  do  that,  he  was  afraid  instruments 
would  be  found "  to  undertake  it :  and  he  added  that  "  it 
would  break  his  heart  if  their  successful  ministry  in  the  North 
were  interrupted."^  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Primate  had 
too  good  grounds  for  giving  these  notes  of  alarm. 

Laud — appointed  about  this  time  to  the  See  of  London — had 
already  acquired  great  political  influence.  Though  "  to  win 
souls  was  no  part  of  his  knowledge,"^  he  acted  as  if  the  chief 
end  of  a  bishop  was  to  extinguish  nonconformity.  "  His 
bigotry,"  says  a  well-informed  writer  of  his  own  Church,  "was 
shown  in  an  uncompromising  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
ceremonial  parts  of  religion  ;  and  this  quality,  joined  with  a 
total  want  of  courtesy,   .   .   .    rendered  his  piety  suspected."* 


'Written.  The  house  at  Termonfechan  was  destroyed  in  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  and 
»c%'cr  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  palace  in  Drogheda  was  repaired  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Primate  until  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Boulter.  It  was  then  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  there  is  now  difficulty 
in  tracing  its  site.     Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher^  pp.  74,  75,  note, 

*  Adair's  Narrative^  p.  25. 

*  Blair  quoted  by  Reid,  i.  137. 

*  Carwithen,  ii.  73-4. 

*  These  are  the  words  of  a  learned  episcopalian.    See  Carwithen's  History  of  the 
Church  of  England^  ii.  74.     Second  edition.     Oxford,  1849. 
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Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  was 
filled  with  indignation ;  for  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
there  could  be  any  true  religion  which  did  not  flow  through 
the  channel  of  episcopacy.  Echlin,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  whose  diocese  the  Scottish  preachers  were  labour- 
ing, soon  received  a  hint  from  head-quarters  that  he  must 
permit  no  irregularities  within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction. 
In  June  1630,  Blair  and  Livingston,  then  in  Scotland,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  celebrated  revival  connected  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  ;  and  their  pro- 
ceedings on  that  occasion  gave  new  offence  to  the  abettors  of 
ritualism.  Charges  were  accordingly  preferred  against  them 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  prelatists ;  and  in  consequence,  in 
September  1631,  these  two  preachers  were  suspended  from 
the  ministry  by  Echlin."^ 

The  parties  thus  placed  under  the  ban  of  episcopal  dis- 
cipline  appealed   to  Usshcr ;  and  the  Primate  immediately 
required  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  to  withdraw  his 
sentence.     But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.     The  accusers 
carried  their  complaint  before  the  King  ;  and  Charles,  now 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  Laud,  sent  instructions  to 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  to  renew  the  prosecution.^     Echlin 
was   aware   that    he    had  been    already   blamed    for    neg- 
ligence ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the   will  of  his  royal  master.      He   accordingly 
issued  citations,  not  only  to  the  two  ministers  already  con- 
demned, but  also  to  two  others   noted    for  their   zeal   and 
pastoral   ability;  and,   when   they   refused  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  conformity,  he  pronounced  on  them  all  a  sentenc 
of  deposition.   They  long  sought  redress  in  vain.    After  muc 
solicitation  they  obtained  a  brief  period  of  indulgence;   bu^ 
soon  afterwards  the  spirit  of  intolerance  prevailed,  and  th^ 
door  of  the   Church  was  completely  closed    against    nom^ 
conformity. 

The  injury  inflicted  on  the  best   interests  of  religion   in 
Ireland   by  these  high-handed    proceedings   cannot  well 

1  Reid,  i.  135.  t  y^,;/,  i  ,33^ 
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over-estimated  Down  and  Antrim  now  experienced  the 
blessing  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening :  all  ranks  felt  the  holy- 
influence  :  and  not  a  few  exhibited  the  clearest  evidences  of 
genuine  conversion :  but  just  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel 
was  so  wonderfully  revealing  its  quickening  and  transforming 
energy,  its  light  was  put  out  by  an  episcopal  extinguisher. 
The  ministers,  now  deposed,  preached  the  doctrines  recog- 
nized by  law,  and  embodied  in  the  Confession  so  recently 
adopted :  it  was  plain,  from  their  fruits,  that  these  doctrines 
were  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion :  even  Popery  quailed  before  them,  for  the  most  accom- 
plished Jesuit  could  not  grapple  with  their  iron  logic  and 
their  triumphant  appeals  to  Scripture  testimony :  but  they 
must  be  discountenanced  and  suppressed,  because  they  were 
offensive  to  an  arbitrary  king  and  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  Thus 
were  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  nipped  in  the 
bud ;  and  a  living  Christianity  was  sacrificed  to  the  idol  of 
uniformity. 

In  January  1632  Lord  Wentworth  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  detained  long  in  England  ; 
and  he  did  not  reach  Dublin  till  July  1633.^  The  career  of 
this  able  but  unfortunate  statesman  is  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  English  history;  and  Ireland  was  the  theatre 
where  he  performed  not  a  few  of  his  most  daring  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Adopting  the  policy  of  Laud,  he 
resolved  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  this  country  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  he  employed  when  carrying  out  his  determination. 
He  brought  with  him  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
the  famous  Dr.  Bramhall,  a  divine  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  department  of  polemic  theologfy. 
Bramhall  was  a  great  stickler  for  rites  and  ceremonies :  he 
had  an  intense  antipathy  to  Calvinism  ;  and  he  believed  that 
religion  could  be  best  propagated,  not  so  much  by  tlie  preach- 


^  In  this  year  an  organ  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  Cork  CathedraL 
Richard  Boyle  was  then  bishop  of  the  diocese.  See  Brady's  Records  of  Cork^ 
^loymand  Ross,  iii.  53. 
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ing  of  the  word,  as  by  discipline  enforced  by  State  authority.^ 
As  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed much  energy  of  character,  Wcntworth  expected  that  he 
would  be  able,  to  a  great  extent,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  Usshcr — who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  Arminianism 
or  Ritualism.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was 
appointed  on  a  Royal  Commission  authorized  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  Episcopal  Kstablishment,  and  to  report  the  result 
of  its  inquiries  to  Government.  The  abuses  brought  to  light 
by  the  Commissioners  abundantly  proved  that  the  Church 
had  been  little  better  than  a  den  of  thieves.  "  The  bishoprics 
were  wretchedly  dilapidated  by  fee-farnj^^rants  and  long 
leases  at  small  rents,  granted  partly  by  the  Popish  bishops  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,^  who  resolved  to  carry  awAy  with 
them  as  much  as  they  could,  .  .  .  and  partly  by  their 
Protestant  successors,  who  might  fear,  perhaps,  another  turn 
of  affairs ;  and,  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
condescended  to  the  same  arts.  By  these  means,  many 
bishoprics  were  made  as  low  as  sacrilege  could  make  them. 
Cloyne  was  reduced  to  five  marks,'  .  .  .  Aghadoe  and 
Ardfert,  in  the  county  of  Kerrj'',  were  reduced  respectively, 
the  latter  to  about  60/.  a  year,  and  the  former  to  i/.  is.  8//.  Of 
Limerick,  about  five  parts  in  six  were  made  away  in  fee-farms 
or  encroached  on  by  the  undertakers.  Cashel,  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  Lismore,  and  Killaloe,  all  make  the  same  complaint. 
Cork  and  Ross  fared  the  best  of  any.  .  .  .  But,  with 
this  exception,  there  was  not  one  bishopric  in  the  province  of 
Cashel  that  had  not  the  print  of  the  sacrilegious  paw  upon  it 
.  .  .  Simony  also  was  another  evil  which  was  found  to 
prevail  very  generally  with  the  patrons  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices."  * 


'  Vcscy,  in  his  ///<?  0/  Bramhall^  thus  dcscril>cs  the  policy  of  Weiitworth  : — 
**  lie  knew  all  men  are  not  to  be  preached  and  dispute*!,  but  to  be  governed  into 
virtue  and  piety,  peace  and  unity."  Sec  Mant,  i.  470.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  opinion  of  Uramhall. 

'  Mant  here  unwittingly  admits  the  total  inaccuracy  of  his  previous  statement, 
that  only  two  Li.sliops  refused  to  conform  to  Protcst;uiii>m  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Eli/nMh.     Sec  before,  vol.  i.,  p.  379,  m-.V  (2). 

3  A  mark  ^^•«a  value  for  13J.  4./.     See  Wares  Aniiqmlies,  ch.  xxv. 

*  Mant,  i.  445,  i^C\ 
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The  Royal  Commissioners  were  certainly  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  scandals  which  they  found  in  existence  ;  and 
yet,  had  we  not  their  own  explicit  testimony,  we  might  have 
hesitated  to  believe  that  any  Protestant  Church,  so  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  could  have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  de- 
generacy. "  It  is  hard  to  say,"  observes  Bramhall,  "  whether 
the  churches  be  more  ruinous  and  sordid,  or  the  people  irreve- 
rent. Even  in  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  and 
seat  of  justice  ...  we  find  one  parochial  church  converted 
to  the  Lord  Deputy's  stable ;  a  second,  to  a  nobleman's 
dwelling-house  ;  the  choir  of  a  third  to  a  tennis-court,  and 
the  vicar  acts  the  keeper.  .  .  .  The  inferior  sort  of  ministers 
are  below  all  degrees  of  contempt  in  respect  of  their  poverty 
and  ignorance.  The  boundless  heaping  together  of  benefices, 
by  commeftdams  and  dispensations  in  the  superiors,  is  but  too 
apparent.  .  .  .  One  bishop  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
kingdom  doth  hold  three  and  twenty  benefices  with  cure.  .  .  . 
Seldom  any  suitor  petitions  for  less  than  three  vicarages  at  a 
time."  Bramhall  adds :  "  It  is  some  comfort  to  see  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics  cannot  laugh  at  us,  who  come  behind  none 
in  disunion  and  scandal!'  ^ 

At  this  period  Protestantism  had  made  very  little  progress 
even  among  the  gentry  of  the  Pale.  A  large  number  of  the 
better  educated  classes  in  Dublin — many  of  the  lawyers  in- 
cluded— refused  to  conform  ;  and,  in  rural  districts,  almost  all 
persons  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were  still  Roman  Catholics.* 
About  the  time  of  Wentworth's  appointment  as  Lord  Deputy 
they  were  menaced  with  the  exaction  of  the  fines  incurred  by 
absence  from  the  services  of  the  Establishment*  The  threat 
was  held  out  only  to  remind  them  of  the  insecurity  of  their 
pwDsition — as  the  Viceroy  had  no  present  intention  of  irritating 
the  recusants.  But  he  was  resolved  to  reconstruct  the 
Church ;  and,  above  all,  to  purge  it  of  the  leaven  of  Puri- 
tanism. As  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  penetration, 
he  saw  that  he  must  not  overlook  the  higher  education  of  the 


»  Letter  from  BramhaU  to  Laud,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  August  loth,  1633,  quoted 
by  Mant,  i.  448,  450,  452. 

*  See  Brady's  English  State  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  13,  14,  16.     London,  1869. 
'  Leiand,  iii.  9. 
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kingdom  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  Dublin  until  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  University.  The  college 
was  the  training  school  for  the  ministry  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  yet,  ever  since  it  had  been  opened,  some  of  its  most  pro- 
minent office-bearers  had  been  noted  for  their  hostility  to  the 
episcopal  polity.  Its  charter  contained  no  provision  for  the 
exclusion  of  nonconformists  ;  it  conferred  on  the  Fellows  the 
power  of  self-government :  and  some  of  them  had  occasionally 
acted  in  a  way  exceedingly  offensive  to  High  Churchmen. 
Whilst  the  Irish  Confession  of  Faith  was  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  theology  of  Puritanism,  it  condemned,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  a  number  of  the  leading  principles  by  which  Laud 
and  his  party  now  began  to  be  distinguished.  Some  of  the 
Fellows  appear  to  have  adhered  more  firmly  than  others  to  its 
Calvinistic  teaching  :  divisions  had  arisen  ;  a  spirit  of  faction 
had  of  late  found  its  way  into  the  seminary ;  and,  from 
various  causes,  laxity  had  prevailed  in  the  administration  of 
academic  discipline.  Wentworth  was  determined  to  permit 
this  license  no  longer.  As  preliminary  to  further  changes, 
Laud,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor. Dr.  Robert  Ussher,  a  Calvinist,  but  a  man  of  very 
passive  character,  was  induced  to  resign  his  post  as  Provost ; 
and  William  Chappell,  an  Arminian,^  was  selected  as  his 
successor.  The  existing  statutes  were  revised  by  the  new 
Chancellor :  *  the  Fellows  were  obliged  to  accept  a  charter 
in  which  their  privileges  were  greatly  abridged ;  •  and  none 
but  those  who  would  exactly  conform  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  henceforth  to  be  admitted  to  places  of  dignity 
and  profit  in  the  University. 

In   1634  Wentworth   convened  a   Parliament;  and   made 
arrangements,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  meeting  of  a  Convo- 

'  The  change  dbes  not  seem  to  have  promoted  the  interests  of  literature.  The 
new  Provost  suppressed  the  teaching  of  both  Irish  and  Hebrew  in  the  University. — 
Taylor's  History  of  the  Unhfrsity  of  Dublin^  pp.  234,  235. 

•  Laud  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  September  1633. 

•  According  to  the  original  College  Charter,  the  Fellows  had  the  right  of  electing 
the  Provost.  According  to  the  new  charter  that  right  was  reserved  to  the  Crown. 
The  original  charter  gave  the  Provost  and  Fellows  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  College.  By  the  new  charter  the  King  reserved  that  power 
to  himself.     See  Taylor's  History  of  the  I  'niversity  of  Dublin^  pp.  23,  24. 
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cation  of  the  clergfy.  Bramhall  had  just  now  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Deny  ;  ^  and  his  influence  was  at  once  felt  among 
the  spiritual  peers.  The  prelates,  in  a  petition  to  the  King,* 
gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
parish  ministers.  "  In  the  whole  Christian  world,"  says  this 
memorial,  "  the  rural  clergy  have  not  been  reduced  to  such 
extreme  contempt  and  beggary  as  in  this  kingdom,  by  means 
of  the  frequent  appropriations,  comnufidams^  and  violent 
intrusions  into  their  undoubted  rights  in  times  of  confusion — 
having  their  churches  ruined,  their  habitations  left  desolate, 
their  tithes  detained,  their  glebes  concealed,  and,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  an  invincible  necessity  of  a  general  non-residence 
imposed  upon  them — whereby  the  ordinary  subjects  have  been 
left  wholly  destitute  of  all  possible  means  to  learn  true  piety 
to  God,  loyalty  to  their  prince,  civility  towards  one  another, 
and  whereby  former  wars  and  insurrections  have  been  occa- 
sionally both  procreated  and  maintained." 

Measures  were  now  in  contemplation  calculated  to  provide 
a  better  pastoral  support ;  and  this  petition  was  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  these  arrangements.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Church  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work 
of  its  own  spiritual  guardians  ;  but  many  of  the  delinquents 
had  contrived  to  screen  themselves  and  their  heirs  from 
punishment ;  and  the  evil  could  not  now  be  remedied  by 
denouncing  their  dishonesty  or  covetousness.  Wentworth 
addressed  himself  in  right  earnest  to  the  task  of  improving 
the  temporalities.  Bramhall  aided  most  efficiently  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  by  their  united  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing much  misappropriated  property,  in  adding  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  in  augmenting  the 
episcopal  revenues.^ 


•  Bramhall  was  appointed  to  Deny  in  May  1634,  as  successor  to  George  Down- 
ham,  a  decided  Calvinist  and  a  zealous  Protestant  The  Convocation  met  in 
November  1634, 

•  This  petition  may  be  found  in  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher^  pp.  169,  170. 

•  Mant,  L  507-510.  According  to  his  biographer  Vesey,  Bramhall  "regained 
to  the  Church  in  the  compass  of  four  years  ;^30,ooo— some  say  ;f40,ooc>— per 
annum." — Ibid,  Hitherto  the  bishops  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  fee-farm 
grants.      They  were  now  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament  (loth  and  nth  of 
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By  the  Convocation,  the  Church  was  virtually  revolutionized. 
Bramhall  dominated  in  the  Upper  House;  and  Wentworth, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  brow-beating  and  intimidation,  compelled 
the  Lower  House  to  yield  to  his  wishes.*  One  hundred 
canons — closely  resembling  those  provided  for  South  Britain 
in  1603 — were  framed  and  adopted.  The  ver>'  first  of  these 
canons  sanctions  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  We,"  it  says,  **  do  receive  and  approve  the  Book 
of  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  the  whole  clergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at 
London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  for  the  avoiding 
of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion.  And  therefore,  if  any  hereafter  shall 
affirm  that  any  of  those  Articles  are  in  any  part  superstitious 
or  erroneous^  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  giyod  conscience 
subscribe  unto,  let  him  be  excommunicated y  and  not  absolved 
before  he  make  di  public  revocation  of  his  error."  Another  of 
these  canons  breathes  a  still  more  contracted  and  exclusive 
spirit.  *•  Whosoever  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles*  rules  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  combine  themselves  together  in 
a  new  brotherhood — accounting  the  Christians  who  are  con- 
formable to  the  doctrine,  government,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  profane  and  unmeet  for  them  to 
join  with  in  Christian  profession — or  shall  affirm  and  maintain 
that  there  are  within  this  realm  ot/ier  meetings^  assemblies,  or 
congregations  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  land  are  held 
and  allowed,  zuliich  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name 
of  true  and  lawful  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and 
not  restored  until  he  repent  and  publicly  revoke  his  error."  * 

According  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Liturgy  was  to  be  read  in 
Latin,  when  English  was  unintelligible  to  the  congregation. 


Charles  I.,  chap.  3)  from  granting  leases  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years  ; 
and  the  leases  were  to  be  v»)i<l  if  the  reserved  icnts  were  not  one  half  of  the  real 
value  of  such  lands  at  the  lime  of  letting.  Sec  Swift's  Ar^nimen.'s  against  Enlarging 
the  PtAi'tr  0/  Bisho/'s.     Works,  vol.  v.  270.     London,  iSoi. 

*  See  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Reid'siVw/.  of  Fresb.  Church  in  Jreiafuf, 
i.  1 7 1- 1 74.     See  also  Lcland,  iii.  28.  •  Canon  V. 
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The  absurdity  of  this  provision  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure 
its  neglect ;  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament,  had  already  been  translated  into  Irish.^ 
Bedell  exerted  himself  to  good  purpose  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Convocation  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue ;  and  it  is  enacted 
in  one  of  the  canons  ^  that  "  where  all,  or  the  most  part  of 
the  people,  are  Irish,"  two  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue — one  for  the 
minister,  and  the  other  for  the  clerk — shall  be  provided,  "as 
soon  as  they  may  be  had,"  at  the  "common  charge  of  the 
parish."  No  notice  is  taken  in  these  canons  of  the  Confession 
drawn  up  by  Ussher  in  1615,  and  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
the  Creed  of  the  Irish  Establishment  The  Primate  himself 
fondly  believed  that  it  still  maintained  its  authority;^  and 
that  the  English  Articles  were  now  merely  advanced  to  a 
position  of  co-ordinate  importance.  But  he  was  here  out- 
witted by  Wentworth  and  Bramhall.  The  silence  of  the 
canons  in  respect  to  the  Calvinistic  formulary,  now  nearly 
twenty  years  in  use,  was  fatal  to  its  claims  ;  and  thus  it  was 
quietly  superseded. 

The  canons,  ratified  by  royal  approbation,  were  soon 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Down  and 
Antrim.  Two  of  them  had  just  been  deposed  by  Bishop 
Echlin.  It  was  noticed,  as  a  singular  providence,  that  the 
bishop  survived  the  sentence  only  a  few  months.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor  by  Henry  Leslie 
— a  Scotchman  of  vigorous  mind  and  considerable  acquire- 
ments, but  imperious  and  intolerant.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  he  silenced  Livingston  of  Killinchy — one  of  the 
Presbyterian  pastors  whose  labours  had  been  eminently 
blessed.  At  his  primary  visitation,  held  at  Lisburn  in  July 
1636,  the  new  bishop  required  the  clergy  present  to  subscribe 
the  recently  enacted  canons ;  and  many  of  them,  who  had 
hitherto    been    accustomed    to    the   forms   of    Presbyterian 

*  Sec  before,  vol  L,  p.  406,  not€  (2).  '  Canon  XCIV. 

'Sec  Elrington's  Life  of  Ussher ^  p.  176.  It  appears  that  afterwards  Ussher 
required  candidates  for  ordination  to  sign  Iwth  the  English  and  the  Irish  Articles.  — 
Ihid. 
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worship,  were  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  pledge  themselves 
to  conformity.^  Five  refused ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  a 
private  conference,  to  win  them  over  to  obedience.  When  his 
eflforts  at  persuasion  failed,  he  summoned  his  clergy  to  meet 
him  in  Belfast,  and  there  challenged  the  five  refractory 
preachers  to  a  public  disputation.  They  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call :  Hamilton  of  Ballywalter,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Convocation,  was  selected  by  his  companions 
in  trouble  to  conduct  the  debate  :  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  bishop  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  discussed  the  points 
in  dispute  between  them  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly — 
composed  of  the  nobility,  gcntr>',  and  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
The  Bishop  of  Dcrry,  who  seems  to  have  relied  much  on  the 
controversial  skill  of  Leslie,  did  not  fail  to  attend  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  for  several  hours,  the  conference  was  carried 
on  in  the  parish  church  of  the  town  with  good  temper  and 
great  vivacity.  But  Bramhall — who  by  this  time  had  ap- 
parently discovered  that  the  bishop  was  not  likely  to  achieve 
the  signal  victory  on  which  he  had  been  calculating — at  length 
became  impatient ;  rudely  interfered  ;  and  induced  Leslie  to 
adjourn  the  meeting.  He  meanwhile  advised  him  not  to 
resume  the  discussion,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  nonconformists.  On  the  following  day  the  five 
ministers  were  accordingly  deposcd.- 

These  proceedings  were  exceedingly  disheartening  to  the 
more  zealous  of  the  Presbyterian  laity,  as  well  as  to  the 
ministers.  In  the  hope  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  they 
had  left  their  native  Scotland ;  and  now  they  saw  that  they 
were  about  to  be  deprived  of  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  cherished  forms  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 


*  Rcid,  L  202.  Reid  adds  that  these  men  **  in  the  seclusion  of  their  parishes 
continued  to  retain  the  former  modes  of  worship,  to  which  the  people  were  so 
firmly  attached. " — Jhid.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Leslie  himself^ 
who,  in  a  charge  delivered  at  a  visitation  held  at  Lisbum  in  September  1638, 
complained  **both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  for  a  ^^eneral  nonconformity  and 
disobedience  to  the  Church's  orders."     See  Mant,  i.  533. 

"  The  ministers  deposed  were  Brice  of  Broadisland  or  Ballycarry,  Ridge  of 
Antrim,  Cunningham  of  Holywwxl,  Colvert  of  Oldstone,  and  Hamilton  of  Bally- 
walter. Reid,  i.  19a  Brice  died  before  the  sentence  of  deposition  coald  be 
carried  into  effect     Reid,  i.  203. 
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tion.  Discouraged  by  this  dark  prospect,  some  of  them  pro- 
posed to  emigrate  to  America.  They  forthwith  built  a  small 
vessel ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1636,  one  hundred  and  forty 
emigrants,  including  several  ministers,  set  sail  from  Belfast 
Lough  for  New  England.^  But  the  winds  and  waves  seemed 
to  conspire  against  them  ;  and,  after  having  been  nearly  two 
months  at  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  return,  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  to  their  port  of  departure.  The  ministers  now 
preached  to  their  people,  as  they  had  opportunity,  in  barns 
and  dwelling-houses;  but  they  were  in  constant  danger  of 
imprisonment,  as  their  steps  were  tracked  by  watchful  and 
malignant  adversaries.  About  this  time  Wentworth  erected 
in  Dublin  a  court  of  High  Commission ;  and  thus  Protestant 
nonconformists,  as  well  as  Romanists,  were  subjected  to  in- 
creased annoyance  and  persecution.^ 

North  Britain  now  became  an  asylum   for  Presbyterian 
ministers  ejected  from  their  livings  in  Ireland  for  noncon- 
formity ;  and  some  of  the  more  pious  colonists  from  Scotland 
returned   to  their  native  country.     The  progress  of  events 
there  soon  issued  in  a  crisis.     In  July  1637  ^^  attempt  to  in- 
troduce an  obnoxious  Liturgy  produced  a  riot  in  Edinburgh, 
and  terminated  in  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.   A  bond  known 
as   "  The  National   Covenant "  was  now  prepared ;    nobles, 
gentry,  ministers,  and  people  subscribed  it  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  thus  firmly  united,  proved 
an   overmatch   for  the   prelates   and   their  courtly  patrons. 
Almost  all  the  Scotch  bishops  fled  into  England  in  dismay  ;* 
and  the  King  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  which  he 
had   so   long  cherished.     By  a  General  Assembly  held  at 
Glasgow  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1638,  diocesan  epis- 

1  Reid,  i.  190,  204.  *  Leiand,  iii.  28. 

'  Aboat  this  time  Archibald  Adair,  Bishop  of  Killala,  was  deprived  of  his 
See  ;  and  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland,  who  had  fled  into  England,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  created.  Adair  had  hesitated  to  admit  Corbet,  a 
Scotch  Episcopalian,  and  the  author  of  several  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  Covenanters, 
to  a  rich  living  in  his  diocese.  Addcrton,  or  Atherton,  Bishop  of  Wateiford,  one 
of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Adair,  was  hanged  on  the  Gallows  Green,  Dublin, 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1640,  for  horrible  crimes.  Adair  was  now  made  Bishop 
of  Waterford.  He  was  uncle  to  Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena.  See  Reid,  i. 
264,  293  ;  Clogy,  pp.  133,  134 ;  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  128. 
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copacy  was  overturned,  and  Presbyterian  Church  government 
re-established. 

The  spirit  evoked  in  Scotland  quickly  extended  beyond  its 
borders ;  and  it  soon  became  known  to  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  that  some  of  the  colonists  in  Ulster  had  become 
Covenanters.^  Sir  Robert  Adair,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
at  Ballymcna,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,*  had  attended  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruling  elder;  and  had 
thus  rendered  himself  specially  odious  to  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor.'  Others  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
the  province  had  also  grievously  offended  the  same  right 
reverend  dignitary.  "  All  the  Puritans  in  my  diocese,"  says 
the  bishop,  "  are  confident  that  the  arms  raised  against  the 
King  in  Scotland  *  will  procure  them  a  liberty  to  set  up  their 
own  discipline  here  amongst  ourselves ;  insomuch  that  many 
whom  I  had  brought  to  some  measure  of  conformity  have  re- 
volted lately ;  and  when  I  call  them  in  question  for  it,  they 
scorn  my  process.  ...  It  grieveth  my  heart  to  hear  how 
many  who  live  in  Scotland,  coming  over  hither  about  matter 
of  trade,  do  profess  openly  that  they  have  signed  the  Cove- 
nant, and  justify  what  they  have  done,  as  if  the  justice  of  this 
kingdom  could  not  overtake  them."  * 

The  intolerance  of  the  bishops — stimulated  to  severity  by 
an  arbitrary  Government — was  not  the  only  grievance  of 
which  the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  North  had  to  complain. 
Wentworth  employed  sharp-witted  lawyers  to  examine  the 
conditions  in  the  grants  made  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster;  and  when  any  flaw,  created  by  neglect 


'  Mant,  i.  537. 

*  The  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Ballymena  estate — Lord  Waycncf . 

*  Mant,  i.  527. 

^  This  is  the  langua^^e  of  an  interested  and  bitter  partisan,  who  could  not  give 
a  candid  account  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Presbyterian  countrymen.  Though  they 
had  exhibited  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
they  had  not  yet  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  anns  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
But  Charles  was  already  preparing  for  war ;  and  before  this  time  had  granted  a 
secret  commission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl  of  Antrim  to  raise  troops  for  the 
invasion  of  Arg)ledhire.     Sec  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  \\.  23. 

*  Letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  Lisnegar>'ie,  22nd  September,  1638.  Reid, 
i.  234,  235. 
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or  otherwise,  was  discovered  in  a  title,  he  compelled  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  a  new  conveyance.^  He 
pursued  this  vexatious  policy  for  the  base  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money  to  enable  the  King  to  govern  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament  Roused  by  the  successful  example  of  their 
brethren  in  their  native  land,  many  of  the  Scottish  residents 
in  the  Northern  Province  were  disposed  to  combine  together 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties.  But  Wentworth 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  such  a  coalition.  He 
accordingly  prepared  a  form  of  oath,  conceived  in  the  most 
slavish  style  of  passive  obedience,  pledging  all  who  took  it  to 
honour  King  Charles,  not  to  **  protest  against  any  of  his  royal 
commands,"  and  not  to  enter  into  any  covenant  for  mutual 
defence  "without  his  Majesty's  sovereign  and  regal  au- 
thority."* A  proclamation,  dated  21st  May,  1639,  required 
all  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 
enter  into  the  engagement.  This  bond — henceforth  commonly 
known  by  the  odious  designation  of  the  Black  Oath — was 
imposed  alike  on  males  and  females.  It  was  enforced,  with- 
out any  authority  from  Parliament,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  chief  Governor.  The  episcopal  clergy  and  churchwardens 
were  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  the  natives  of  North 
Britain  resident  in  their  respective  parishes;  and  the  oath, 
when  read  publicly  by  magistrates  appointed  to  administer  it, 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  people  on  their  knees.  Scotchmen 
who  professed  to  be  Roman  Catholics  were  not  obliged  to 
swear;  but  these  alone  were  excused.  The  names  of  such 
as  declined  thus  to  pledge  themselves  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  Dublin  ;  and  officers  were  dispatched  from  the 
seat  of  government  authorized  to  deal  with  the  recusants 
according  to  instructions  received  from  the  Lord  Deputy.^ 

By  exacting  this  oath,  Wentworth  hoped  so  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  that  henceforth  they 
would  be  amenable  to  his  dictation.  He  had  himself  little 
respect  for  the  demands  of  conscience;  and  he  could  not  under- 


^  Reid,  i.  211,  212. 

*  See  a  full  copy  of  this  oath  in  Reid,  i.  247,  note, 

'  Reid  L  249. 
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stand  the  feelings  of  others  who  were  glided  by  religious 
principle.  The  event  proved  that  he  had  miserably  mis- 
calculated. To  his  astonishment,  many  refused  to  take  the 
oath;  and  displayed  a  determination  to  submit  to  any 
penalty  rather  than  enter  into  an  engagement  which  they 
abhorred.  All  were  quite  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to  con- 
stitutional loyalty ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  solemnly  to 
vow  unconditionally  to  do  whatever  the  King  pleased.  He 
might  require  them  to  convert  the  holy  rest  into  a  day  of 
sports/  or  to  worship  the  cross,  or  to  renounce  their  religion. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  oath  only  aggravated  the  dissatis- 
faction which  prevailed,  and  spread  dismay  and  suffering 
throughout  Ulster.  But  though  the  measure  evoked  such 
resolute  and  general  opposition,  the  Viceroy  remained  in- 
flexible; and  the  highest  penalties,  short  of  death,  were 
inflicted  by  the  officers  of  Government  on  all  who  refused 
compliance.  "Pregnant  women  were  forced  to  travel  con- 
siderable distances  to  the  places  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. If  they  hesitated  to  attend,  and  still  more,  if  they 
scrupled  to  swear,  they  were  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner ; 
so  that  crowds  of  defenceless  females  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  caves,  to  escape  their  merciless  per- 
secutors. Respectable  persons,  untainted  with  crimes,  were 
bound  together  with  chains  and  immured  in  dungeons. 
Several  were  dragged  to  Dublin,  and  fined  in  exorbitant 
sums,  while  multitudes  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving  their  houses 
and  properties  to  certain  ruin  ;  and  so  many  of  the  labouring 
population  abandoned  the  country  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  carry  forward  the  necessary  work  of  the  harvest"* 

Wentworth  was  now  fast  filling  up  the  measure  of  his 
tyranny.  His  Irish  administration  had  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Though,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  England, 
he  had  discouraged  the  woollen  trade,  he  had  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  promote  the  linen  manufacture ;  and,  under  his 
government,   the   shipping  of    the   country  is  said  to  have 


*  In  point  of  fact,  not  a  few  worthy  ministers  in  this  reign  were  severely 
punished  for  refusing  to  read  from  the  pulpit  a  proclamation  encouraging  sports  oo 
the  Lord's  Day.  •  Reid,  i.  25a 
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multiplied    one  hundred   fold.^      He    increased    the    public 
revenue,  and   improved   the  condition   of   the  army.     The 
Established  Church  owed  him  much.    He  made  arrangements 
for  the  repair  of  its  ruined  edifices ;  endeavoured  to  furnish  it 
with  a  more  reputable  class  of  ministers ;  and  contrived  to 
provide  for  them  a  more  liberal  maintenance.     He  obliged 
many  who  had  dishonestly  obtained  possession  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  restore  the  unhallowed  spoil*    But,  during 
the  time  that  he  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he 
recklessly  violated  all  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment    He  acted  as  if  the  people  were  made  for  the  king; 
and  as  if  his  first  duty  as  a  statesman  was  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  royal   prerogative.     About  this  period   he  was 
created  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  sovereign.     He  deported  himself  towards  men 
of  all  classes  with  intolerable  hauteur ;   and  everyone  who 
dared  to  thwart  him  in  his  proceedings  was  marked  out  for 
vengeance.     He  resolved  to  have  a  Plantation  in  Connaught, 
like  that  in  Ulster;  and,  to  carry  out  his  views,  he  sought,  by 
the  chicanery  of  law,  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  Western  Province.     When  the  Sheriff  of 
Galway  and  a  resolute  jury  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  he  cited 
them  into  the  Castle  chamber,   imposed  on  them  most  op- 
pressive  fines,    and   threw  them  into  prison.      He  detested 
nonconformists — for  they  asserted  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  a  way  which  he  could  not  endure ;  and  he  hated  all 
truly  faithful  ministers — for  he  knew  that  they  could  not  but 
condemn  the  laxity  of  his  own  morals. 

The  fall  of  Strafford  was  sudden  and  striking.  At  the 
very  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament — towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1640— he  was  impeached  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  a  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  brought  to  trial.     His  influence  had  already  been  begin- 

1  Ldand,  iii.  41. 

'  ••  From  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  particular,  the  Deputy  contrived  to  wrest  about 
tvo  thousand  pounds  annual  revenue  of  tythes,  which,  from  the  want  of  incum- 
bents and  the  disorder  of  the  times,  he  had  gotten  into  his  possession,  and  converted 
to  appropriations." — Leland,  iii.  27. 
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ning  to  wane  in  Ireland — as  the  Puritans  and  Roman 
Catholics  had  combined  against  their  common  oppressor;  and 
the  Lower  House  of  Legislation  had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance 
complaining  alike  of  the  abuses  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Courts, 
and  of  the  exactions  of  the  episcopal  clergy.^  Strafford's 
activity,  daring,  and  address,  his  admitted  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  unquestionable  benefits  which  the  country  had 
derived  from  his  administration,  had  long  kept  him  on  a 
vantage-ground.  So  complete  was  his  ascendency  that  the 
Irish  Legislature  had  recently  expressed  their  approbation  of 
his  government.  But  the  continued  successes  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  gave  a  rude  shock  to  his  power ;  and  his  friends 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
Very  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  the  Commons  declared 
that  their  late  eulogy  on  the  fallen  statesman  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously inserted-  among  their  acts,  and  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  chief  author  of  their  national  grievances.  The 
King  had  promised  to  sustain  his  favourite  against  all  assail- 
ants: but  he  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  and 
assented  to  his  execution.  On  the  I2th  of  May,  1641,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  man  who  had  been  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  three  kingdoms  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill — a  sacrifice  to  public  justice,  and  a  startling  illus- 
tration of  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

Others  perished  in  this  political  tempest.  Wandesford,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  absence  of  Strafford,  was  so  confounded  when  he  heard 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl,  that  he  sickened  and  died.'  A 
few  weeks  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Irish  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Laud  was  put  under  arrest :  but  upwards  of  four 
years  passed  away  before  the  proceedings  relating  to  him  were 
brought  to  a  termination.  At  length,  in  January  1645,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur)',  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  In  March 
1641,  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Dcrr)',  was  impeached  for  treason 


*  Lcland,  iii.  55.  ■  Ibid,  iii.  67.  '  Ibid.  iii.  63. 
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and  thrown  into  prison :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
interference,  he  was  soon  restored  to  liberty.^  He  survived 
until  another  turn  in  the  tide  of  politics  placed  him,  nearly 
twenty  years  aftervi'ards,  in  a  higher  ecclesiastical  position 
than  any  he  had  yet  occupied. 

*  Mant,  i,  553. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  STRAFFORD  TO  THE  DEATH   OF 
CHARLES  I.      A.D.    164I   TO  A.D.    1 649. 

THE  IRISH  MASSACRB.— THE  DEATH  OF  BEDELL. — ^THB  PROGRESS  OP 

PRESBYTERIAN  ISM. 

About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Strafford,  Ireland  appeared 
to  be  singularly  tranquil.  There  had  lately  been  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  political  parties,  as  the  Puritans  and 
Romish  recusants  had  entered  into  combination,  and  had 
thus  carried  all  before  them  ;  but  meanwhile  the  public  peace 
had  remained  unbroken.  Romish  la\^'yers  were  permitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar  ;  Romish  magistrates  were  admitted  to 
the  bench ;  Romish  senators  sat  in  the  Upper  as  well  as  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Romish  worship  was  freely  tolerated.^  But 
withal,  the  embers  of  discontent  were  smouldering,  and  a 
terrible  outburst  was  at  hand. 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster  had  been .  eulogized  as  a  most 
successful  effort  of  British  statesmanship ;  and  it  had,  no 
doubt,  produced  a  wonderful  change  on  the  face  of  the 
Northern  Province ;  for  well-built  houses  and  stately  castles 
now  adorned  the  landscape ;  and  dreary  woods  had  been  con- 
verted into  fertile  fields :  but  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had 
once  been  owners  of  the  lands,  looked  with  little  favour  on 


1  Warner's  history  of  the  Rebellion  and  CizU  War  in  Ireland,  L  2  (Dublin, 
1768) ;  O'Conor's  Historical  Address,  Part  ii.  302. 
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these  signs  of  progress.  The  attempts  of  Strafford  to  invali- 
date the  titles  of  proprietors  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to 
extend  the  system  of  plantation,  had  created  the  deepest 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  Government  had  acted  again  and 
again  towards  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  with  the  most  bare- 
faced injustice ;  and  the  native  Irish  were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that,  if  not  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  England, 
they  were  doomed  to  extirpation.  The  Anglo-Irish,^  who 
now  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  were  almost 
equally  discontented.  They  also  had  been  threatened  with 
loss  of  property,  involved  in  expensive  litigation,  and  robbed 
under  the  forms  of  law.  With  few  exceptions,  they  still  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Romish  worship ;  but  the  toleration 
which  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  was  not  guaranteed  by 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  so  that  they  were  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  existing  administration.  Other  elements  con- 
tributed to  unsettle  the  public  mind.  As  the  law  of  gavelkind 
had  ceased,  and  as  clanship  had  also  been  legally  extinguished, 
society  had  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  its  new  relations  had 
not  yet  been  properly  adjusted.  Younger  sons  found  them- 
selves without  any  inheritance,  and  without  any  lawful  means 
of  subsistence.*  These  youths,  notwithstanding  their  poverty, 
still  claimed  the  rank  of  gentlemen  ;  they  had  no  profession 
but  that  of  arms ;  many  of  them  prowled  about  in  idleness, 
or  acted  as  free-booters ;  and  all  of  them  were  prepared  to 
welcome  any  revolution  likely  to  engage  them  in  military 
ser\'ice,  or  open  up  to  them  a  prospect  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition. They  had  been  scanning  with  the  utmost  interest 
the  recent  movements  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  and  had 
seen  how  the  people  of  North  Britain  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  royal  encroachments.  The  Irish, 
in  a  coming  struggle,  hoped  to  be  equally  successful. 


'  Sir  John  Davis,  writingin  1612,  states  that,  since  the  time  of  Henry  II,  **  there 
hare  been  so  many  English  colonies  planted  in  Ireland  as  that,  if  the  people  were 
numbered  at  this  day  by  the  poll,  such  as  are  descended  of  English  race  would  be 
found  martin  number  ^"^K  the  ancient  natives." — Discovery  of  the  True  Causes ^  drr., 
p.  3.  Sec  a  similar  statement  in  Leiand,  iii.  60,  endorsed  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  of  1640.     See  also  Cdmhrensis  Eversvs^  iii.  146,  147. 

•  Sec  0'Conor*s  Historical  Address ^  part  ii.,  p.  313. 

VOL.  IL  Ti 
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KcTurc  the  Reformation,  the  Knglish  monarch  could  always 
rock(»n  on  the  aid  of  the  Pope  in  his  government  of  Ireland. 
Then,  even  bishops  and  archbishops  marched  to  the  battle- 
field a;^ainst  the  natives  when  they  broke  out  into  rebellion. 
Hut  the   Romish  clergy  were  now  among  the  most  zealous 
fomenters  of  disloyalty.     Their  spiritual  chief  in    Italy  en- 
courat^fl  thein  to  pursue  this  course.     He  had  excommuni- 
cated  (Jueen    Elizabeth  ;    he  had  exhorted  her  subjects  to 
renounce  her  authority  ;  he  had  stirred  them  up  to  revolt  by 
the    proclamation    of    indulgences;     he    had    sent    foreign 
troops  to  assist  them  in  rebellion  ;  and  he  had  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition.     He  had  subsequently  forbidden 
them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
Romish  bishops  and  priests  were  now  the  great  agents  for 
carryini;  on   a   treasonable  correspondence  between   Ireland 
and  the  continent.^  In  the  foreign  seminaries  where  they  had 
been  educ.ited,  they  had  been  taught  to  entertain  very  ex- 
tra va^^1nt  views  of  papal  power,  as  well  as  to  cherish  a  bitter 
antipathy  to  luigland  ;  and  in  the  political  plots  which  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Western  Isle,  they  were  deeply  im- 
plicated.    About  this  time  their  movements  on  the  Continent 
had  already  awakened  apprehension.     In  the  spring  of  1641, 
the  Irish  Lords  Justices  had  been  informed  by  a  member  of 
the  lCnL;lish  Cabinet  that  **  an  unspeakable  number  of  Irish 
Churclinien  '*  had  lately  returned  home,  and  that  a  whisper 
ran  "amon^  the  Irish  friars  in  Spain — as  if  they  expected  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland.**-     The  state  of  public  affairs  in   South 
Britain    at    this    crisis    encouraged    their  disaffection.     The 
enemies  of  arbitrary  power  in  Kngland  had  been  emboldened 
to  assume  a  tone  of  more  decided  opposition  ;  and. the  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  soon  led  to  civil 


*  A  canditl  Knman  Catholic  n<>blcni.in,  \vlu>  lived  at  this  period,  and  who  soon 
aftcrvvanU  held  hi^h  military  command  amonj;  the  Confetierate  Irish,  bears 
totimony  to  this  f;icl.  **  The  Iri-sh  mona^^iorics  and  seminaries,"  says  he,  **in  so 
many  ciumlric^  of  Kiirope,  an«l  veiy  many  of  the  Churclmien  returning  home  out 
of  ihcm,  and  chufly  the  titular  hUhops^  together  with  the  superiors  of  regular 
orders^  took  an  eticclual  course,  under  the  ^pecious  colour  of  religion,  to  add 
continually  new  fuel  to  the  burning  coals,  and  prepare  them  for  a  flame  on  the 
first  opportunity/'— Castleu  A  yen's  *l/i7;/t7;Vj,  pp.  13,  14.  cd.  Dublin,  1815. 

•  Warner,  i.  7. 
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war,  had  already  commenced.  The  Irish  malcontents  be- 
lieved that  their  opportunity  had  at  length  arrived  ;  and  they 
were  desirous  to  attempt  at  once  to  strike  some  decisive  blow, 
as  there  were  now  in  the  country  a  number  of  recently  dis- 
banded soldiers  ^  on  whose  co-operation  they  could  calculate. 
The  rebellion  which  broke  out  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1641,  presents  scenes  of  atrocity  which  no  native  of  Ireland 
can  describe  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  This  insur- 
rection had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  late  movement 
in  Scotland.  The  people  of  North  Britain  proceeded  quietly 
and  constitutionally.  As  they  arranged  their  plans  with 
skilly  and  carried  them  out  with  vigour  and  success,  they 
secured  the  respect  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  Irish  rushed  into  rebellion  like  savages 
let  loose  to  commit  murder;  they  suddenly  converted  the 
land  into  a  field  of  blood  ;  their  barbarities  awakened  every- 
where a  sentiment  of  horror ;  they  were  soon  firmly  resisted  ; 
and  they  discovered,  in  the  end,  that  they  had  only  aggravated 
their  own  miseries.  A  few  of  the  more  humane  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  original  conspirators  condemned,  no  doubt,  the 
butcheries  now  perpetrated  ;  but  the  people  had  been  long 
encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priesthood  to  exe- 
crate the  English  and  Scottish  planters ;  so  that  when  the 
restraints  of  law  were  withdrawn,  their  pent-up  wrath  burst 
forth  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  With  all  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  they  repeated  the  bloody  tragedy  enacted  at  Paris 
nearly  seventy  years  before  on  the  dreadful  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  rebellion  commenced  in  Ulster ;  and  for  a 
short  time  the  Scottish  residents  were  unmolested  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  assailants  encountered  effective  opposition,  all 
classes  of  settlers  were  treated  alike  with  horrid  cruelty. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  their  first  appearance  in  arms,  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  northerns  had  joined  the  standard  of 
revolt  f  and  this  whole  mass  was  animated  with  the  most  in- 
tense hatred  towards  everything  British  and  Protestant  The 
insurgents  designed  to  expel  all  the  English  and  Scottish 


1  These  had  been  enlisted  by  Strafford  with  a  view  to  support  the  King.     They 
were  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 

"  HaTerty  says  "  by  the  end  of  the  first  weekJ"  520.     See  also  Leland,  iii.  1 18. 
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colonists  from  the  countr}' :  to  recover  possession  of  all  for- 
feited estates ;  and  to  re-establish  the  ascendency  of  Roman- 
ism. They  professed  to  be  prompted  by  religious  zeal  ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
than  the  ferocity  and  wickedness  which  they  manifested. 
They  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the  clei^y  ;^  but  the  foul 
deeds  which  they  performed  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  theology 
in  which  they  had  been  indoctrinated.  The  widow  of  a  ma- 
gistrate in  the  county  of  Monaghan  afterwards  declared  on 
oath  that,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  insurrection,  the  rebels 
killed  her  husband  and  thirty-two  other  persons.*  On  the 
following  day,  Miguire,  a  chief  of  the  conspirators,  murdered 
at  least  one  hundred  persons  in  a  single  district.'  In  the 
depths  of  a  most  inclement  winter,  Protestant  planters  of  all 
ages  were  stripped  naked  ;  driven  from  their  homes  ;  and  left 
to  perish  in  the  snow  in  the  open  fields.  On  one  occasion, 
Sir  Phclim  O'Neill — the  leader  of  the  Northern  Irish — com- 
manded all  the  Protestants  in  three  adjaenit  parishes  to  be 
massacred* — and  the  bloody  order  was  fulfilled.  Atone  time 
one  hundred  and  ninety  persons — men,  women,  and  children 
included — were  precipitated  from  the  bridge  of  Portadown  ;• 

I  Warner  says  : — "  The  priests  had  so  infatuated,  and  made  such  cruel  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  the  pet>ple  on  their  first  success^  that  they  held  it  a  mortal 
sin  to  give  any  manner  of  relief  or  protection  to  the  English." — History  of  the 
Ke'^e'.lion,  i.  73. 

•  Warner,  i.  72.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Warner  is  disposed  to  estimate  the 
murders  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  ;  and  yet  he  admits  this  fact.  He  admits 
also  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  "began  the  massacre^*  at  the  end  of  "the  fisi 
y^'tcV."— History  of  the  Kebtllion,  i.  106. 

'  Warrer,  i.  72.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  rebellion  began,  Rory  Magui  e 
hangrd  not  less  than  eighteen  persons  in  the  church  of  Clones,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  edifice.  Borlase,  p.  57.  London,  i68a  On  the  same  day,  in  one  parish 
in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  the  rebels  murdered  fifteen  £ngli»h  Protestants. 
Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  v.,  p.  610.  On  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  (24ch  October,  1641)  196  English  Protestants,  including  men,  women  and 
children,  were  drowned  at  the  bridge  at  Portadown.     Ibid.  p.  613. 

^  This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  historian  Moore.  See 
Moore's  History  of  Irtland,  iv.  228.  See  alsoLcland,  iii  127  ;  and  Warner,  L  105. 
According  to  O'Conor,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  period,  *'  the  order  for  an  indiscriminate  massacre  was  issued  from 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  camp  on  the  30th  of  October,  1641  " — exactly  one  ^"eelc  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.   Sec  O'Conor's  Historical  Address^  part  iL  244. 

•  Leland,  iii.  127. 
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and  there  is  credible  evidence  that  one  thousand  in  all  per- 
ished there  in  the  same  manner.^  Timid  and  superstitious 
survivors  were  long  afterwards  struck  with  terror  as  they 
approached  the  spot ;  and  imagined  that  they  saw  the  bodies  of 
the  martyred  Protestants  floating  on  the  water.*  The  roads 
were  covered  with  fugitives— many  of  them  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity — fleeing  for  their  lives  to  Dublin  or  some  other  place 
of  security.' 

The  Presbyterian  pastors  had  already  been  driven  from  the 
country  by  High  Church  intolerance,  and  were  thus  graciously 
preserved  from  destruction.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  Presby- 
terian colonists,  by  the  same  wonderful  providence,  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rebels.  But  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  fell,  with  frightful  violence,  on  the  episcopal  clergy.* 
In  one  district  of  Ulster,  thirty  Protestant  ministers  were 
murdered.*  A  still  greater  number,  who  escaped  the  sword, 
died  in  circumstances  of  extreme  wretchedness.*  The  rebels 
displayed  alike  their  ignorance  and  profanity  by  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible,  when  found  by  them, 
was  torn  to  pieces,  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  "  This  book," 
they  exclaimed,  "has  bred  all  the  quarrel.*'^    Strange,  indeed. 


*  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rtbdiion,  pp.  142,  192,  193.  Cork,  1 766. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  a  very  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  evidence 
in  such  cases.  They  ignore  contemporary  testimony,  reject  the  statements  of  such 
well-informed  authorities  as  Temple  and  Borlase,  and  refuse  to  believe  the  depo- 
sttions  in  Trinity  College  Library.  Curry  declares  that  should  **  these  thirty-two 
volumes  of  original  depositions,  with  all  their  dates,  be  made  public,"  there  would 
still  be  "a  just  and  invincible  bar  to  their  being  credited  by  any  candid  or  intelli- 
gent reader." — Hist,  Memoirs^  p.  65  ;  fourth  edition.  Dublin,  1770.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  so  much  opposed  to  the  study  of  history 
ai«  a  branch  of  general  education. 

*  Many  of  these  tales  of  apparitions  were  told,  not  by  the  Protestants,  but 
by  the  rebds.  See  Temple,  pp.  193,  194,  205.  Warner  and  others  have  strangely 
o^-erlooked  this  fact. 

*  Hume's  History  of  England ^  chap.  Iv.  "Their  hatred  to  the  English  .... 
extended  even  to  the  poor  cattle — many  thousands  of  which  they  destroyed  with 
the  most  senseless  and  lingering  tortures,  merely  for  being  English." — Warner, 
i.  106. 

*  Reid,  i.  329.  •  Ibid.  i.  331. 

*  Jbid.  L  331.     The  names  of  many  of  the  ministers  put  to  death  are  there  given 

by  Reid. 

*  "They  have  torn  it  in  pieces,  kicked  it  up  and  down,  treading  it  under  foot, 
with  leaping  thereon  ;  they  causing  a  bag-pipe  to  play  the  while,  laying  also  the 
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that  men  who  professed  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Patrick, 
Columbkille,  and  Columbanus,  should  have  exhibited  such 
hatred  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  I  But  they  thus  only  followed 
the  teaching  of  their  present  spiritual  instructors,  and  proved 
how  far  they  had  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
saints  of  Ireland. 

The  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  Irish  Rebellion  has  been 
very  variously  estimated.  Some  have  ventured  to  assert,  in 
the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence,  that  there  was  no  massacre 
at  all  :^  whilst  others  have  absurdly  maintained  that  the 
number  of  the  murdered  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands.* 
We  do  not,  perhaps,  greatly  err  if  we  set  down  the  Protes- 
tants who  perished  by  violence,  within  a  year  after  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  at  little  less  than  forty 
thousand.'      It    so   happened    that   two  opposite  parties  at 

leaves  in  the  kennel,  leaping  and  trampling  thereupon,  saying,  '  A  plague  on  it, 
this  book  hath  bred  all  the  quarrel,'  hoping  within  three  weeks  all  the  Bibles  in 
Ireland  should  be  so  used  or  worse,  and  that  none  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  while  two  Bibles  were  in  burning,  saying,  that  it  was  hell-fire  that  was  burning, 
wishing  they  had  all  the  Bibles  of  Christendom  that  they  might  use  them  so.** 
7^e  Remonstrafice  of  the  Poor  Despoiled  and  Distressed  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  im 
Ireland^  presented  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  March  1642,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  tliem  on  the  2 1st  of  that  month.  The  facts  stated  in  this  Reman* 
strance  are  all  attested  by  evidence  given  on  oath  appended  to  it  See  Locd 
Somers's  Tracts^  vol.  v.,  p.  519.     London,   181 1. 

^  Curry,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  oj  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  the  year  1641,  hat 
endeavoured  to  show  that  "  few  or  no  murders  "  were  committed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion;  and  Haverty  assert!  that  "nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and 
false  than  to  describe  the  outbreak  of  this  war  as  a  massacre." — Hut,  of  Ireland^ 
p.  521.  It  may  be  truly  said,  in  reply,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  impudence  and 
falsehood  of  such  statements. 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple  on 
this  subject  has  often  been  misrepresented.  His  words  are  :  ''There  being  aince 
the  Rebellion  first  broke  out  unto  the  time  of  the  Cessation  made  September  tgth, 
1643 — which  was  not  full  two  years  af^er — above  300,000  British  and  Protestants 
cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood,  destroyed  some  other  way,  or  expelled  out  of  their 
habitations  ....  besides  those  few  which  perished  in  the  heat  of  fight  during 
the  yfSir."—Hijt.  of  the  ReMlion,  p.  la  Those  "expelled  out  of  their  habitations" 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  murdered ;  but  still  this  calculation  must  be 
erroneous ;  as  at  that  time  there  were  not  300,000  British  Protestants  in  all 
Ireland.     See  p.  52,  note  (4)  of  this  volume. 

•  According  to  Sir  William  Petty  {folitital  Anatomy,  chap,  iv.)  "37,000  were 
massacred  in  the  first  year  of  the  tumults."  Petty  was  a  contemporary  ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  country :  he  was  conversant  with  calculations  of 
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di'flerent  times  had  an  interest  in  magnifying  the  slaughter. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion,  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought  to  strike  terror  into  the  settlers  by  telling  of  the 
immense  multitudes  destroyed  ;  ^  and,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
the  Protestants  endeavoured  to  justify  the  extensive  for- 
feitures of  property  by  exaggerating  the  butchery.  It  is 
clear  that  wholesale  atrocities — rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  crime — were  now  perpetrated  all  over  Ireland,^  but  especi- 
ally in  Ulster.  The  traditions  of  the  country,  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers  who  possessed  the  best  means  of 
information,^  the  proclamations  of  the  government,  the  acts  of 


this  kind ;  and  no  man  in  the  empire  was  more  competent  to  form  a  correct 
e«timate.  Clarendon  calculates  that  40,000  or  50,000  perished.  Warner,  an 
English  clerg)-man,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  has  formed  a  very  low 
estimate.  He  states  that  **  the  numbers  of  people  killed,  upon  positive  evidence^ 
collected  in  two  years  after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  adding  them  all  together, 
amounts  only  to  2,109  ;  on  the  report  of  other  Protestants,  1,619  more  ;  and,  on 
the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels  themselves,  a  further  number  of  300,  the  whole 
making  4,02S.  Besides  these  murders,  there  is  ...  .  evidence,  on  the  report  of 
others,  of  8,000  killed  by  ill-usage." — Hist.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  9.  The  whole  number 
would  thus,  according  to  Warner,  amount  to  12,028.  Dr.  Reid  has  shown  that 
Warner's  statements,  relative  to  the  depositions  in  Dublin  College,  are  totally 
cnxjncous.     See  Hut.  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  340. 

*  The  friars  justified  their  falsehoods  by  saying  that  "  in  all  wars,  rumours  and 
lies  served  many  times  to  as  good  purpose  as  arms." — Warner,  i.  79.  A  witness 
examined  on  oath,  before  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1642,  deposed  that  **the  account  of  the  persons  killed  by  the  rebels  from 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Rebelion,  October  23rd,  1641,  unto  the  month  of 
April  following,  was,  as  the  priests  weekly  gave  it  in,  in  their  several  parishes, 
105,00a'* — Temple,  p.  164.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Kilmore,  "the  rebels  themselves  told  him  that  they  murdered 
954  in  one morfting  m  the  County  of  Antrim."  Temple,  p.  19 1.  O'Mahony,  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  in  a  work  published  in  1645,  confessed  that  his  party  had  then  cut  off 
150,000  heretics.  Reid,  i.  338,  note.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  reported  that  **  he  killed 
600  English  at  Garvagh,  in  the  County  of  Derry,  and  that  he  had  left  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  alive  in  the  barony  of  Munterlony  in  County  Tyrone." — Temple, 
p.  192. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  murder  of  one  hundred  English  at  Shruel  in  Connaught. 
llardiman's  History  of  Galway,  p.  1 10,  note.  The  Romish  clergy  were  here  the 
main  instigators  to  rebellion.  They  excommunicated  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
their  wishes.     Ibid.  pp.  no.   III,   113,  note, 

^  Sir  John  Temple,  says  Warner,  "was  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  a  Privy 
Councillor  ....  and  the  sense  of  what  he  suffered  by  the  Insurrection  .... 
Ie<i  him  to  aggravate  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  Irish."  Dr.  IJorlase  "was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  at  that  time,  and  seems  to 
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the  legislature,  and  the  admissions  of  those  who  would  have 
repelled  the  charge  had  it  been  capable  of  refutation,^  all 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  declaration  of  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in 
many  of  the  scenes  of  this  stirring  era,  clearly  attests  the  view 
taken  by  that  noblem.m  of  the  whole  proceeding.  "As  for 
the  massacre  that  ensued,"  says  his  Lordship.  "  it  was  certainly 
very  barbarous  and  inhuman.^  ...  I  thought  fit  to  publish 
something,  setting  forth  my  own  stor>% — not  to  excuse  the 
rebellion,  or  those  who  were  forced  into  it,  as  I  was, — it 
having  btj^^upt  most  bloodily  on  the  English  in  that  kingdom,  in 
a  time  of  settled  peace,  icithout  the  least  occasion  givcnr  ' 

This  horrid  butchery  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  dreadful 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  as 
it  can  be  shown  that  priests  and  friars  had  a  large  share  in 
concocting  and  promoting  the  rebellion.*  At  a  meeting  in 
the  Abbey  of  Multifernan  in  Westmeath,  held  about  a  fort- 
night before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  some  of  the 
clergy  present  recommended  a  general  massacre*  as  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  method  of  putting  down  Protestant  ascend- 
ency :  and,  though  others  denounced  such  inhumanity,  and 


have  been  an  ofi'iccrin  llic  Civil  War." — Pref.  to  Uist,^  xi.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances such  men  m<»iiM  be  ci>noiileretl  very  re>|)ectal)lc  witne:»ses  ;  and  they 
kubstaniiate  ilirir  statements  by  documentary  or  sworn  evidence. 

^  liven  French,  Roman  ('atlu)lic  ISishop  of  Ferns,  who  now  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  tlie  rebels  admits  tliat  llie  Romanists  were  **thc  first  ajjgrcssors. " 
See  his  />V.r./;f/v  If^hii^ntui^  preface,  pp.  40,  44.  Aj^'ain  in  his  SfttUment  and  Salt 
0/  Irtlaud  (pp.  107-8)  he  says  :— "I  will  not  lake  upon  me  to  justify  their  first 
ri'iinp,''  thouijh,  like  others  of  his  party,  he  tries  to  show  that  ihe  estimate  of  the 
nundiers  munlere*!  is  exapj^erated.  See  hi«5  ///>/i»f  Avi/  Works^  vol.  i.  Dublin,  1846. 

•  The  Earl  of  Castlehavcn's  Rn-inv  of  his  Memoirs,  p.  16.     Dublin,  1S15. 

'  To  the  AV./<//*r,  xiii.  Mr.  Hill  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
here  stated  wht-n,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Macdcnuclls  of  Antrim^  he 
affirmed  (p.  66,  w.>/r-)  that  **ai  first,  not  itvm  an  insinmatioH  was  expressed  of  any 
massacre  committed  on  the  Protestants  !'* 

♦  It  is,  however,  but  f.iir  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  Bulls  of  the  Popes, 
a  number  of  the  pric>ts  abhoircd  this  butchery.  They  were,  however,  in  the 
minority.     See  O'Conor's  Iliitoncal  Address^  part  i.,  p.  55. 

*  **  Such,"  says  Leland,  *'is  the  account  of  this  a>sembly  gi\'cn  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  alleged  that  he  was  present  and  a  sharer  in  those  deliberations.*'— 
Lfxanp.  iii.  106.  As  to  the  meeting  .it  Multifernan  .«ee  Lord  Somers*s  Tracts^ 
vol.  v.,  p.  592.     See  also  O'Con  r*s  //;.'/.  Adit  ess,  part  ii.  242. 
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proposed  a  milder  course,  the    plan  of  slaughter   was  not 
formally  condemned.     The  result  proved   that  it   was   not 
forgotten.    Evor  McMahon,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,^  prompted  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  to  the  commission 
of  some  of  his  most  revolting  atrocities.*    The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  all  grades  appear  ever  and  anon  upon  the  stage 
during  the  worst  scenes  of  this  dismal  tragedy.     But  these 
fathers  and  brethren  of  the  church  militant  at  length  found 
themselves  in  a  wofully  false  position.      The  failure  of  the 
conspirators  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin,*  and   obtain 
possession  of  its  wariike  stores,  gave,  at  the  outset,  a  decisive 
check  to  the  rebellion ;   and  the  terrible  retribution,  which 
soon  followed,  illustrated  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness 
of  the  massacre.    Romish  writers  at  length  began  to  extenuate 
or  deny  the  crimes  imputed  to  their  co-religionists ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  meet  the  accusations  preferred  against 
them,  only  shows  how  hopeless  and  hollow  is  any  attempt  at 
vindication.     In  vain  they  assert  that  the  official  documents 
issued  at  the  time  supply  no  evidence  of  a  massacre.*    Nothing 
can  be  more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  these  very  memo- 
rials.    Nine  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the 
Irish  Lords  Justices  declare  that  "many  disloyal  and  malig- 
nant persons  .  .  .  have  most  inhumanly  made  destruction  and 


*  This  bishop,  it  appears,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  "  spoke  no  other 
language  than  the  Irish."— O'Conor's  Hist  Address^  part  ii.  209.  He  had,  at  a 
former  period,  betrayed  hb  party  to  the  Government.     Leland,  iii.  91. 

'  Rcid,  L  324. 
This  was  prevented  by  Owen  0*Connolly,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  convert  from 
^op«ry.  Reid's  Hist,  of  Fresb,  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  319.  His  family  is  said 
^  have  lost  their  property  by  confiscation  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
"apposing  that  he  would  enter  readily  into  a  scheme  for  its  recovery,  revealed  to 
^^^  the  plot  on  the  very  night  before  the  castle  was  to  be  surprised.  He  immedi- 
^^1  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  thus  the  kingdom 
^Vsaved. 

This  groundless  allegation,  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers,  has  been  more 
'^ntly  repeated  by  Lingard.  See  his  History  of  England,  vol.  x.,  p.  402. 
*^^on,  1847.  Prendergast,  in  his  Cromwtllian  Settlement  of  Ireland  (second 
^Jiiion.  London,  1870.  p.  61),  has  also  asserted  that  **  the  letters  of  the  Lords 
Jusiiccj  during  the  first  months  of  the  Rebellion  are  silent  concerning  any 
^tisacre."  The  evidence  here  furnished  in  the  text  and  notes  demonstrates  the 
*biurdity  of  such  statemcnti. 
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devastation  of  the  per  sous  and  estates  of  divers  of  his  Majesty's 
good  and  loyal  subjects,  .  ,  .  and  taken,  slain,  and  imprisoned 
great  numbers  of  them!'  *  Three  days  afterwards  the  same 
Lords  Justices  announce  that  the  insurgents  "had  already 
slain  many  most  larbarously,  hewed  some  to  pieces,  and 
exposed  thousands  to  want  and  beggary  who  had  good  estates 
and  lived  plentifully/'*-  The  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
in  an  order  published  in  the  same  month,  commence  by 
stating  that  they  have  been  ''advertised  of  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  in  Ireland,  by  the  treacherous  and 
wicked  instigations  of  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits,  for  the 
bloody  massacre  and  destruction  of  all  Protestants  living 
there/**  Charles  I.  himself,  in  a  proclamation  dated  at  West- 
minster on  the  1st  of  January,  1642,  speaks  to  the  same  effect 
•'  Divers  lewd  and  wicked  persons,"  says  his  Majesty,  "  have 
of  late  risen  in  rebellion  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland  .  .  . 
dispossessed  many  of  our  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  nation  and  Protestants  of  their  houses  and  lands, 
robbed  and  spoiled  many  thousands  of  our  good  subjects  of 
the  British  nation  and  Protestants  of  their  goods  to  great 
values,  massacred  multitudes  of  them,  imprisoned  many  others, 
and  some  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  us  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillors of  that  our  kingdom/'* 

pA'idence   has  already  been  adduced    to  prove  that    the 
massacre  commenced  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ;* 


*  Sec  Lonl  Gormanstown's  commission  by  the  Lords.  Justices  and  Council,  dated 
Castle  of  Dublin,  November  2nd,  1641.  Cux,  ii.,  appendix  viii.  ;  Rushworth, 
iv.  [409]. 

*  Rushworth,  iv.  [410].  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  (5th  November,  1641) 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish  I x>rda  Justices  say  : 
— **This  kingdom  and  the  lives  of  us  all  here,  and  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom  were  never  in  so  great  danger  to  be  lost  as  at  this  instant — no  age  hin'ing 
produced  in  this  kingdom  an  example  of  so  muck  mischuf  done  in  so  short  a  time 
as  now  w^e  find  acted  here  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  space,  by  killing  and  destroying 
of  so  many  English  and  IVotestants  in  several  parts,  by  robbing  and  spoiling  of 
them  and  niiiny  thousauJ.i  more  of  his  Majesty's  goo<l  subjects.'* — Nalson,  ii. 
895.  We  arc  to  ren)eml)cr  that  Ireland  had  often  before  been  the  scene  of  awful 
massacres.  •*  liorla-ie.  p.  36;  Cox,  ii.  81. 

*  See  Borlase,  p.  53,  where  the  royal  proclamation  is  given  at  length.  Sec  also 
Nalson,  vol.  ii.  Soy- 10. 

*  Sec  before,  p.  36,  note  (4).     In  Lord  Somcrs's   Tracts  (vol.  v.  p.  621),  there 
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but  it  was  not  tp  be  expected  that  the  authorities  in  Dublin 
would  be  immediately  apprised  of  all  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted.^ There  were  cases  in  which  not  a  single  Protestant 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale :  and  as  many  parts  of  the  country 
were  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  often 
impossible  for  those  who  escaped  the  carnage  to  convey  very 
speedy  information.  Owen  O'ConnoUy,  who  discovered  the 
plot*  in  time  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle,  then 
reported  to  the  Lords  Justices  that  a  scheme  had  been  laid 
to  destroy  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland^;  and  the  result 
demonstrated  that  he  had  not  been  misinformed.  The  very 
next  day  the  murders  commenced  ;  and  those  who  were  not 
killed  on  the  spot  were  driven  away  naked  and  penniless  from 
their  dwellings.  In  every  district,  where  the  insurgents  had 
sufficient  power,  the  scheme  of  extirpation,  either  by  death  or 
expulsion,  was  rigorously  executed.* 

The  allegation  that  very  few  persona  were  killed  until  the 
Protestants  themselves  commenced  a  massacre  is  a  silly  and 
transparent  falsehood.*     It  cannot  appeal  for  support  to  a 


\ 


*tt  a  copy  of  the  swom  deposition  of  George  Cottingham,  parson  of  Monaghan, 
wbo,  about  the  30th  of  October,  1 64 1,  was  cast  with  forty- eight  others  into  a  small 
^horrible  dungeon  where  they  were  nearly  stifled.  Many  of  these  were  even- 
^ly  either  murdered  with  skeans,  hanged,  or  drowned. 

^  Curry,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  (p.  66),  lays  great  stress  upon  the  circum- 
<*oce  that,  in  a  letter  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
toglaod,  dated  25th  October,  1641,  no  mention  is  made  of  murders  committed. 
"  >*  obvious  that  almost  nothing  could  then  have  been  known  in  Dublin  of  what 
"*^l»appcncd  in  Ulster  only  two  days  before.  The  government  must  have  been 
Vile  ignorant  of  the  general  state  of  the  province. 

He  is  described  in  the  copy  of  his  examination  as  "Owen  0*Connolly, 
P"*ienun."  He  wore  a  sword,  and  though  in  the  employment  of  Sir  John 
^^***why,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  respectable  position.  He  obtained  a  pension 
^  Parliament  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

See  his  examination  taken  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  October,  1641,  in  Rush- 
^ortk,  iv.  399. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Protestants  of  Cavan  escaped  better 

"**  those  of  other  parts  of  Ulster  at  this  time  ;  but  Clogy,  the  son-in-law  of 

^^^^  who  was  on  the  spot,  assures  us  that  the  Bishop  was  *'  Mr  only  Englishman 

*«  ike  County  of  Cavan  that  was  permitted  to  stay  under  his   own  roof." 

**^>,p.  180. 

^  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  by  certain  parties  as  to  the 
^*v«  of  the  massacre  : — **  The  beginning  of  November  was  marked  by  the  barbar- 
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single  shred  of  evidence.  When  the  bloody  carnival  began, 
the  English  and  Scottish  settlers  were  living  at  ease,  totally 
unprepared  for  any  such  outbreak.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  were  far  outnumbered  by  the  natives ;  and  it 
would  have  been  more  than  madness  for  the  colonists  to  have 
engaged  in  an  aggressive  warfare.  They  were  often  either 
murdered  or  swept  out  of  a  district,  before  they  had  any 
opportunity  of  combining  for  self-defence.  The  assertion 
that  a  murderous  outrage  committed  by  Protestants,  at 
Island  Magee,^  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
was  "the  first  massacre"  perpetrated  at  this  melancholy 
period,  is  a  disgraceful  fabrication.  Neither  then,  nor  for 
many  years  afterwards,  did  the  Roman  Catholics  venture  to 
produce  any  such  apology.'    It  became  current,  for  the  first 


ous  slaughter  committed  hy  tke  Scoitish  garrison  of  CarrUkferpis  in  the  Island 
Magee.  Three  thousand  pnnons  are  said  to  have  been  driven  into  the  fathomless 
North  Sea,  over  the  cliffs  of  that  island,  or  to  have  perished  by  the  sword.  The 
ordinary  inhabitants  could  not  have  exceeded  one^enth  as  many^  but  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  they  had  fled 
from  the  mainland  across  the  peninsula  which  is  left  dry  at  low  water,  and  were 
pursued  to  their  last  refuge  by  the  infuriated  Covenanters,  From  this  date  forward 
until  the  accession  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  to  the  command,  the  northern  war 
assumed  a  ferocity  of  character  foreign  to  the  nature  of  O'Moore,  O'Reilly,  and 
Magennis." — Hist,  of  Ireland  by  Thos.  D'Arcy  McGee,  il  106-7.  Haverty 
makes  much  the  same  statement.  Hist,  of  Ireland^  p.  523.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  in  the  hf^inning of  Xovembtr  164 1  almost  the  whole  of  the  County 
of  Antrim  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  llie  Protestants  had  been  swept 
from  the  o})en  country,  and  with  difficulty  repelled  their  assailants  in  a  few  of  the 
towns.  There  was  no  Scottish  garrison  in  Canickfcrgus  until  the  following  April ; 
and  the  Black  Oath  had  already  driven  almost  all  the  Covenanters  out  of  the  north. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  version  of  the  affair  is  quite  a  late  invention,  without  any 
historical  support  whatever.  According  to  the  tale  of  1662,  the  Carrickfeigns 
garrison  murdered  **  tf//  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  Magee  to  the  number  of  about 
3,000."  See  Moran's  Persecutions^  p.  217.  Thib  tale  being  proved  false,  the  new 
ver»ion  became  necessary. 

^  In  1641  there  was  a  mixed  population  in  Island  Magee,  a  considerable  number 
being  Protestants.  According  to  an  old  and  apparently  well-founded  tradition, 
several  Roman  Catholics  were  preserved  from  the  massacre  by  a  Presbjrterian, 
named  Hill,  who  hid  them  in  a  com  kiln.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  this  good 
man  still  reside  in  the  parish.  Sec  McSkimin's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carrick* 
ferguSf  p.  45,  third  edition.     Belfast,  1832. 

'  It  is  very  significant  that,  in  the  famous  Remonstrance  oj  the  Catholics,  dated 
Trim,  March  17th.  1642  (1643),  though  so  many  other  apologies  are  given  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  ins.irgfn**,  and  though  the  cruelties  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  are 
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time,  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  question  of  forfeited  lands 
was  so  fiercely  debated^ ;  and  it  was  brought  forward  at  that 
crisis  to  palliate  the  enormities  with  which  the  insurgents 
stood  chai^eable.  It  could  not,  however,  bear  the  light  of 
investigation.  The  outrage  at  Island  Magee  took  place  after 
the  date  of  all  the  letters  and  proclamations  already  quoted  ; 
for  the  very  day  of  its  occurrence  can  be  ascertained  as  accu- 
rately as  that  of  any  other  event  recorded  in  history.*  At  this 

paiticnUrly  mentioned,  this  afiair  of  Island  Magee — now  put  in  the  foreground — 
b  net>€r  namtd.  See  this  Remonstrance^  in  the  appendix  to  Curry's  Hist  Memoirs^ 
p.  20a 

*  CyCofDor,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  says  : — **  The  first  who  mentions  this 
pretended  massacre  [of  Island  Magee]  is  an  anonymous  collector  of  stories  entitled 
A  ColUction  of  some  Mauacres  and  Murders  committed  on  the  Irish^  since  the  2'^rd 
of  October,  1641,  which  wtn  published  first  in  London,  when  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment was  in  contemplation  in  1662." — J/ist,  Addnss,  part  ii.  232-3.  He  adds  in 
a  note,  "Lurgan  surrendered  to  the  Irish  rebels  by  capitulation  November  15th, 

1641,  when,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  nations,  the  whole  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword  *     The  foreign- influenced  writers,  ashamed  of  this  horrid  transaction,  and 

endeavouring  to  cast  off  the  odium,  when  they  expected  to  be  included  in  the  Act 

of  Settlement,   trumped  up  their  clumsy  story  of  a  previous  massacre  at  Island 

Magee." — /bid,  p.  232. 

•  The  whole  matter  was  afterwards  carefully  investigated  by   commissioners 

tppointed  for  the  purp>ose,  and  the  depositions  relating  to  it  arc  in  existence  in  the 

library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     The  facts  ascertained  by  the  commissioners 

&re  given  in  the  text.     Such  writers  as  Curry  meet  the  evidence  of  these  deposi- 

ttoDs  by  simply  declaring  that  they  will  not  believe  them  !    Warner  has  asserted 

tbt  most  of  the  evidence  was  not  given  on  oath  ;   but  Dr.   Reid,  who  carefully 

• 

Inspected  the  volumes,  has  shown  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.  See  his  //tst.  of 
tki  Preibyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  i.  340,  note.  Dr.  Reid  read  over  all  the 
^depositions  relating  to  Island  Magee.  Dr.  Reid  has  also  shown  that  Warner's 
^OB^pQtation  as  to  the  total  number  massacred  was  quite  a  miscalculation  based 
■P**  imperfect  data.     Some  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 

*  little  work  which  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  entitled  The  History  of  the 
^'vs  of  Ireland  from  1641  to  1653  by  a  British  Officer  of  the  Regiment  of  Sir  John 
^Ittworthy,  Dublin,  1 873.  The  MS.  of  this  volume  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
•^'^tt  the  Jesuits*  College,  Clongowes  Wood,  since  18 14.  It  has  been  published 
^^  Roman  Catholic  auspices  ;  and,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
I'^ion  of  its  genuineness,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  corroborates  the 
^cpQotions  in  Dublin  College  as  to  the  date  of  the  outrage  at  Island  Magee.  See 
PP"  8, 9.  It  states  that  **  about  Christmas  "  a  party  of  Protestant  soldiers  **  mur- 
'^  about  eighty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  near  Templepatrick  ;  at 
^^  other  Scots  look  example  and  did  the  like  at  Island  Magee, "  These  Protes- 
^  loldiers  were  provoked  to  commit  the  murders  at  Templepatrick  under  the 
''"pi'Cttkm  that  their  o?m  wives  and  children  had  been  previously  massacred. 


; 
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period  many  Protestants  had  been  massacred  in  the  County  of 
Antrim:  the  assailantshad  spared  neither  sex  norage:  and  about 
threescore  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  license  to  go 
to  Larne  or  Carrickferj^us,  **  were  attacked  on  the  way,  and 
butchered  without  mercy."  ICxasperated  by  these  horrid  and 
perfidious  proceedings,  some  soldiers  from  Carrickfergus.accoai- 
panied  by  several  strangers  driven  from  more  distant  districts; 
proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Island  Magee,  and  on  Sunday^ 
the  9th  of  January,  1642,  put  to  death  in  retaliation  not  more 
than  thirty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.^  The  deed 
cannot  be  justified — but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  massacres  of  1641. 

Archbishop  Ussher  was  in  England  when  the  rebellion  com- 
menced, and  he  never  returned  to  Ireland,-  Almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  prelates  were  driven  from  the  country. 
Maxwell,  bishop  of  Killala,  was  expelled  from  his  episcopal 
residence,  robbed,  and  wounded  ;  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
farther  violence.*  Webb,  bishop  of  Limerick,  was  seized  by 
the  insurgents,  and  died  soon  afterwards  in  captivit>'.*  But 
there  is  no  more  touching  episode  connected  with  this  reign 
of  terror  than  that  which  relates  to  the  last  days  of  Bedell, 
bishop  of  Kilmore.  His  saintly  character  had  produced  such 
an  impression  on  all  around  him  that  even  the  rebels  treated 


*  Reitl,  Hist,  of  Ptishytcrian  Church  in  Ireland^  i.  326-7-8. 

'  lie  died  at  Kyc^ate  in  Kn^land  on  the  2i.st  of  March,  1656,  aged  75  yean. 
Moran  states  that  **Jrom  his  Jeti/h-M^  he  wrote  to  Rome  to  open  negotiations  for" 
the  purio-c  t>fbcinj;  received  hack  into  the  lK)s«>m  of  that  very  Catholic  Church. 
which  he  had  so  wilfully  malij;neil." — Archbishof^s  0/  Dublin,^,  312,  note,     Thia^ 
can  only  he  characterized  as  a  very  groN^  faUehooil.     Romanists  have  often  mano — 
facturcil  rccantati()n>  for  di>tin^uisheil  rrutcstaiits  ;  and  this  attempt  to  misrepresent^ 
Ussher  is  one  of  tlicir  mt»t  audacious  fabrications.      Long  before   his  death,  sa] 
Dr.  Dernard  his  chaplain,  a  leport,  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  "  some  PopisI 
priest,"  was  circulated  to  the  clTcct  that  he  had  **  turned  a  papist."     **  But/*  hi 
continues,  **  it  fell  out  to  be  at  tht'  same  timt\  or  immeiiiaUly  ajter^  he  had  in 
learned  >erm(»ns  j^iven  his  judgment  at  large  tliat  the  Papacy  was  meant  by  BahyloK=^ 
in  the  17th  ami  iSth  of  the  Revelation,  which,  in  the  return  of  his  answer  to  thah^  "^ 
report,  he  did  aflinn,  an»i  Tcwj  his  judgment  to  his  iast'' — Dr.   Bernard's  y^td^"*^ 
mettt  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Arma^h^  j>.    144.     London,   1658.     Immediate!  '^0 
before  his  death  U<.slier  was  fwt  confin.dto  bed  even  for  a  day,  and  all  hUprocee4>  " 
ings  at  the  close  of  his  life  have  been  exactly  registered.    To  the  last  he  entert 
the  worst  opinion  of  Popery.     See  Elrington's  Life^  pp.  296-7,  276. 

8  Mani,  i.  563.  *  Ibid.  i.  566. 
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lim  with  reverential  deference.     When  every  other  Protestant 
io  the  county  had  been  driven  from  his  home,  the  English 
bishop  was  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.     At  the  request 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  in  the  district,  he  drew  up  for 
them  a  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Government,  and  in  this 
document  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  are  enu- 
merated.^   The   good  will  entertained  towards    Bedell   was 
highly  useful  to  the  Protestants  of  his  neighbourhood.     "Not 
only  his  house  and  all  the  outbuildings,  but  the  church  and 
churchyard  were  full  of  people,"  says  his  biographer ;  "  and 
many,  that  a  few  days  before  lived  in  great  ease  and  much 
plenty,  were  now  glad  of  a  heap  of  straw  or  hay  to  lie  upon, 
andof  some  boiled  wheat  to  support  nature."*      Swiney,  the 
Romish  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  sought  permission  to  live  in  the 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  its  Pro- 
testant occupant  and  his  family  from  violence  ;  but  Bedell,  in 
a  letter  still   extant,  modestly  declined  the  offer.     **  I  am 
sensible,"  says  he,  "reverend  brother,  of  your  civility  in  offer- 
ing to  protect  me,  by  your  presence,  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult;  and  upon  the  like  occasion  I  would  not  be  wanting  to 
do  the  like  charitable  office  to  you  ;  but  there  are  many  things 
that  hinder  me  from  making  use  of  the  favour  you  now  offer 
me.    My  house  is  strait,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
miserable  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes, 
that  have  fled  hither  as  to  a  sanctuary — besides  that  some  of 
them  are  sick,  among  whom  my  own  son  is  one.     But  that 
^hich  is  beyond  all  the  rest  is  the  difference  of  our  way  of 
worship — I  do  not  say  of  our  religion — for  I  have  ever  thought 
*nd  published  it  in  my  writings,  that  we  have  one  common 
Christian  religion.     Under  our  present  miseries,  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  daily 
Players,  which  we  offer  up  to  God  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  and 
*ith  the  singing  of  Psalms  ;  and,  since  we  find  so  little  truth 
*mong  men,  we  rely  on  the  truth  of  God,  and  on  his  assist- 
^ce.    These  things  would  offend  your  company,  if  not  your- 


'  Tliis  Remonstrance  may  be  found  in  Moore's  Hist,  of  Ireland^  iv.  223-$  ;  and 
•Bomct's^^//,  pp.  143-5.     r)ublin,  1736. 
'  Burnet's  Bedell^  p.  14a 
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self;  nor  could  others  be  hindered,  who  would  pretend  that 
they  came  to  see  you,  if  you  were  among  us  ;  and  under 
that  colour,  those  murderers  would  break  in  upon  us,  who 
after  robbing  us  of  all  that  belongs  to  us,  would,  in  conclusion, 
think  they  did  God  service  by  our  slaughter.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  resolved  to  trust  to  the  divine  protection.  To  a 
Christian  and  a  bishop,  now  almost  seventy,  no  death  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  can  be  bitter  ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
desirable."^  For  nearly  two  months  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  Bedell  remained  in  his  residence  uninjured ; 
but  the  rebels  became  dissatisfied  because  he  continued  to 
afford  protection  to  so  many  of  his  co-religionists ;  and  as  he 
refused  to  drive  away  these  refugees,*  he  was  at  length  re- 
moved to  Cloughouter  Castle,  in  Lough  Erne,  where  he  was 
kept  about  three  weeks  in  confinement.  An  exchange  of 
prisoners  then  took  place ;  and,  though  still  obliged  to  stay  in 
the  country,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  comparative  liberty. 
His  end  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  he  died  of  ague,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1642. 

The  dying  prelate  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  beside 
his  deceased  wife  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmore :  but  the  place 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  leave  for  the  interment  from  Swiney,*  the  Romish 
Bishop.  This  Popish  dignitary — who  was  a  miserable  sot — had 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  Bedell  to  Loughouter  Castle, 
entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  episcopal  mansion.  When 
the  messengers  sent  to  ask  permission  for  the  funeral  reached 
Kilmore,  they  found  him  lying  surrounded  with  filth,  in  a 
state  of  drunken  stupor.*    They  at  length  managed  to  awake 


*  This  letter,  dated  November  nth,  1641,  may  be  found  in  the  original  in  Bur- 
nett's Bedell^  pp.  192-3  ;  and  in  Clogy,  pp.  i88-9a  It  supplies  proof  that  a 
massacre  had  already  taken  place  in  Ulster. 

*  Burnet's  Beddl^  pp.   156. 

5  Swiney  was  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from  A.D.  1630  to  A.D. 
1669.  Brady's  Irish  Reform^  pp.  69,  70.  Clogy  states  that  Bedell  had  enter- 
tained the  brother  of  this  Bishop  at  his  house,  converted  him  "from  Jesuitism  to 
Christianity,"  and  "preferred  "  him  **  to  a  way  of  livelihood,"  p.  188. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Clogy,  Bedell's  son-in-law,  who  was  one  of  the 
persons  sent  to  make  the  request,  and  who  here  reports  what  he  saw  on  the 
occasion.     "We  found  him,"  says  he,    "lying  upon   a  bolster  so  drunk  with 
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him,  and  to  make  him   understand  their  application.     The 
poor  wretch  at  first  objected,  saying  that  the  churchyard  was 
holy  ground,  and  that  it  could  not  be  defiled  by  the  body  of 
a  heretic ;  but  a  little  persuasion  elicited  his  consent.     "  The 
Irish,"  says  his  biographer,  "  did  Bedell  unusual  honours  at 
his  burial ;    for  the  chief  of  the  rebels  gathered  their  forces 
together,  and  with  them,  accompanied  his  body  ...  to  the 
churchyard  of  Kilmore  in  great  solemnity.  .  .  .  The  Irish  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  shot  at  his  interment,  and  cried  out  in 
Latin,  Requiescat  in  pace  ulthmis  Anglorum, — '  May  the  last  of 
the  English  rest  in  peace,' — for  they  had  often  said  that,  as 
they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  he 
should  be  the  last  that  should  be  left  among  them."^    A 
Popish  priest,  who  was  present,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  as 
the  body  was  committed  to  the  grave,  "  Would  to  God  that 
my  soul  were  with  Bedell."  ^ 

The  history  of  Bedell  is  instructive :  as  it  shows  how  a  wise 
and  gracious  Christian  pastor  could  win  the  hearts  of  men 
^'ho  were  little  better  than  untamed  savages.  The  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  had  done  more  than  any  other  prelate  in  the  land  to 
enlighten  and  reclaim  Romanists  ;  he  was  endowed  more 
largely  with  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  evangelist  than  even  the 
'earned  and  amiable  Usshcr ;  and  yet  the  rude  Irish  admired 
Ws  genuine  excellence,  loved  him  when  living,  and  honoured 
'^ini  when  dead.  The  way  of  evangelical  charity,  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified  by  Bedell,  is  the  true  way  to  the  Irish  heart. 
Party  spirit  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  and  party  demonstrations 
can  only  produce  irritation  and  foster  prejudice ;  but  the  truth, 
^'^cn  spoken  in  love  and  illustrated  by  the  light  of  a  holy 
"fe,  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  a  happy  impression. 

It  was  observed,  during  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  that 
tlio.NC  of  the  insurgents,  most  under  the  influence  of  Ultra- 


|"1»v.^aw^/j_having  defiled  all  the  room  with  his  fillhiness— that  when  Dr.  Dilloa 
.1  Koruan  Catholic  who  accompanied  them]  came  in,  and  kneeled  before  him, 
'^  their  Popish  manner  is,  he  was  not  aMe  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towanls 
*^^"^;  i)ui  a  frar  that  stooil  by  took  up  ihc  drunken  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the 
''■i■■■^^t  head  that  came  to  assist  us  in  our  request." — Clogy's  Memoir^  p.  228. 

'  r.urrct's  B.JtU,  p    169  ;  Cloij^y,  p.  230. 

*  Rcid,  i.  3;,S  ;  Curry's  ll'nUtkal  au.i  Critical  Re:L-ii\  p.  191.  Dublin,  1810. 
^3ename  of  the  prie>t  is  said  to  have  been  Edmund  Farilly. 

VOL  11.    '  IE. 
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montane  principles,  were  also  the  most  implacable  and 
reckless.*  The  darkest  shade  of  superstition  was  connected 
with  the  deadliest  ferocity.  In  December,  1 641,  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  the  native  Irish  of  Ulster  and  the  Anglo- 
Irish  of  the  Pale  ;  this  union  soon  led  to  a  combination  of 
almost  all  the  Romanists  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  ten  years 
Popery  reigned  without  a  rival  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country'.  But,  throughout  all  this  period,  those  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  known  to  be  most  zealous  for  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff — particularly  those  from  the  northern  pro- 
vince— were  most  noted  for  their  inhumanity  and  ignorance. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  annals  of  the 
great  Rebellion  record  many  cases  in  which  the  kindliness  of 
Irish  sympathy  triumphed  over  the  brutal  dictates  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  The  mother  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  saved 
not  a  few  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
butchered  by  her  son  and  his  relentless  followers ;  and  another 
of  his  near  relatives  protested  bitterly  against  his  infamous 
proceedings.-  Many  of  the  Romish  clergy  instigated  the  mob 
to  deeds  of  violence,  and  stained  their  own  hands  with  blood  ;' 
but  some  of  them  acted  very  differently.  John  De  Burgo, 
afterwards  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  did  his 
utmost  to  check  the  dreadful  excesses  of  his  countrymen.*  A 
priest,  named  Dal}-,  was  obliged   to  escape   from  among  the 


1  *'  The  Nuncin  himself  could  m»t  l>iit  own  that  no  Tartars  ever  committeLl  worse 
ravages  than  the  soldiers  of  O'Neill  (Owen  Koc)  did  ;  and  pretended  to  l>c  much 
offended  by  the  scandal  which  they  i>n)Uj;hi  upon  himself  by  styling  themselves 
the  Nuncio's  soldiers,  whereby  they  had  made  the  Pope's  name  so  odious  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Meath,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  very  Puritans  for  protec- 
tion."— Cartk's  Ormonde^  i.  575. 

*  Examination  of  Dr.  Maxwell.  C«»x,  ii.,  appendix  x.,  p.  47.  See  also  an 
account  of  the  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Muskerry  in  Warner,  i.  156.  Sec  alMJ 
Stuart's  Armaf^h^  p.  372. 

'  See  a  horrible  account  of  the  wholesale  barbarity  and  villany  of  a  priest 
named  McfJuire  in  Lonl  Somers's  Tracts^  v.  619.  See  there  also  other  cases  of 
the  same  character,  pp.  615,  61S. 

*  O'Conor's  Hist.  Adircss^  part  i.,  p.  '178.  Dc  IJurgo  was  a  member  of  the 
Clanricarde  family,  ••  the  mo>t  nt)ble  in  Connaught  of  the  Anglo-Hil>emian  race." 
— //'/>/.  p.  176.  Malachy  O' Kelly  wasX)w  K.  C.  Archbishi.p  of  Tuam.  He  was 
kille<l  in  battle  near  Sligo  on  the  26ih  oT October,  1645.  l-)c  Hurgo  succeeded  him 
in  1647 
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rebels,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  preach  against  murder  ;^ 
and  another  priest  saved  Dr.  Pullen,  the  Protestant  Dean  of 
Clonfert,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children,  from  destruction.^ 
Two  benevolent  Franciscans  in  Cashel  hid,  under  the  altar  in 
their  chapel,  a  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
who,  but  for  this  act  of  kindness,  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fury  of  the  rabble.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  amidst  scenes  of  carnage, 
the  Protestants  would  always  exhibit  the  forgiveness  and  for- 
bearance befitting  their  holy  faith.  Most  of  them  were  rough 
adventurers  or  soldiers — not  habitually  acting  from  the  highest 
and  purest  motives — and  they  were  often  provoked  to  fright- 
ful deeds  of  reprisal.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  the  commander  of 
the  English  troops  in  Leinster,  sadly  stained  his  reputation  by 
his  cruelty  to  the  insurgents.*  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  also  punished  them  with  barbarous 
severity.*  In  some  cases  the  English  soldiers  slaughtered 
even  women  and  children  without  mercy.®  The  Lords  Jus- 
tices themselves,  by  their  orders,  encouraged  such  atrocities. 
In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  dated 
Dublin,  23rd  of  February,  1642,  they  tell  him  to  "endeavour 
with  his  Majesty's  forces,  to  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy,  by 
oil  tlie  ways  and  means  lie  may,  all  the  rebels,  and  their  adhe- 
^^U  and  relievers ;  and  burn,  spoils  waste,  consume,  destroy, 
^^  demolish  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where  the  said 
^bels  are,  or  have  been  relieved  and  harboured,  and  all  the 
^orn  andltay  there^  and  kill  and  destroy  all  the  men  therein  habit- 
i^iable  to  bear  arms y''      Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  himself  could 


Cox,  ii.,  appendix  x.,  p.  47. 
'  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  267  ;  Cotton's  Fastt,  iv.  15. 
Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  267. 

*  Uland,  iii.  146  ;  Warner,  i.  134,  150,  182.  Coote,  who  was  a  man  of  singu- 
'"'IwiTcr)-,  was  himself  soon  cut  off.  He  was  slain  at'Trim  on  the  7th  of  May, 
'«*i.  Leland,  iii.  170.    Meehan's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  p.  31.    Dublin,  1846. 

*  Ldand,  iii.  154.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  Coote,  was  soon 
cot  off.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1642.  His  death,  it  is  said,  was  brought  on 
''f  grief  arising  from  the  deserted  condition  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 

^*^'f.  i.  341. 

*  Leland,  iii.  172. 

'  Sec  this  order  in  the  collection  of  letters  appended  to   Carte's    Ormonde, 
»oL  iii,  p.  61.     London,  1735. 

E  2 
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scarcely  have  indited  a  more  ferocious  warrant  These  same 
Lords  Justices  attempted,  by  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions 
from  persons  merely  suspected  of  a  share  in  the  original  con- 
spiracy ;  and  refused,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their 
own  base  purposes  of  confiscation,  to  encourage  the  submissions 
o  those  who  were  disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance.^ 
Such  proceedings,  as  unwise  as  they  were  cruel  and  unjust, 
deeply  aggravated  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  warfare. 

Charles  I.  had  now  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
English  Parliament ;  and  the  Puritan  leaders  were  not  by 
any  means  prepared  to  entrust  him  with  an  army  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  Rebellion.^  In  this  emergency  they 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  covenanters ;  who  agreed  to 
send  over  troops  to  Ulster.  Detachments  from  seven  Scottish 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Robert 
Munro,  arrived  in  Carrickfergus  in  April,  1642  ;  and  were 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  town  and  castle.  The 
other  British  regiments  in  Ulster,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  with  the  English  Parliament,  recognized  Munro  as 
their  military  chief  ;^  and,  for  some  years  after  this  date, 
Scottish  influence  dominated  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  kingdom. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  at  Carrickfergus  marks  the 
commencement  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Ireland.  At  this  time  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ulster  were  of  Scottish  extraction,*  and  many  of 
them  still  remained  warmly  attached  to  the  worship  and  polity 
of  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to 


*  Warner,  i.  176,  175,  194. 

2  He  was  suspected  of  having  fomented  the  rebellion.  He  had  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  barbarities  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  the  northern  insurgents ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  privy  to  a  plot  for  surprising  Dublin  Castle  and  orhcr 
places.     See  Reid's  Ilisiory  of  Pttsbyterian  Church  in  Ireland^   i.  304. 

3  Rcid,  p.  354. 

*  Carte  reckons  that,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  there  were 
only  220,000  English  and  Scotch  in  all  Ireland.  He  computes  that  in  Ulster 
there  were  100,000  Scotch,  and  only  20,000  English.  Carte's  Ormondc\  i.  177-S. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  not  above  140  Protestants  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  nor 
so  many  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  nor  1,000  in  the  whole  County  of  Galway. 
O'Conor's  Jlistorical  Address^  ii-  324. 
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induce  them  to  adopt  the  Engh'sh  ritual ;  and,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Strafford,  conformity  had  been  enforced  in  a  spirit  of 
high-handed  intolerance  ;  but,  now  that  the  political  pressure 
was  withdrawn,  the  settlers  soon  revealed  their  religious  predi- 
lections. An  important  movement  was  made  in  the  way  of 
ecdesiastical  organization  by  the  erection  of  a  Presbytery  at 
Canickfergus  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1642.^  Church-sessions 
had  already  been  established  in  several  of  the  regiments  ;  and 
pious  officers  had  undertaken  to  act  as  ruling  elders.  The 
Presbytery — the  first  court  of  the  kind  set  up  in  Ireland 
after  the  Reformation — was  composed  of  the  chaplains  in 
attendance  on  the  Scotch  troops,  and  of  the  representatives 
from  the  newly-constituted  sessions.  Its  influence  was  soon 
felt  all  over  the  country.  The  adherents  of  the  Scottish 
discipline  in  various  adjacent  districts  applied  to  it  to  be 
recognized  as  worshipping  societies,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
Presbyterian  ordinances.  These  petitioners  received  prompt 
attention  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  seven  congregations  were 
organized  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  eight  in  the  County 
ofDown.- 

About  two  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Presbytery 
at  Cam'ckfergus,  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  engaged  in 
open  warfare.  In  the  following  year  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  framed  and  adopted,  as  a  bond  of  union,  by 
tk  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  Scot- 
^  legislature.     In  the  spring  of  1644,  four  ministers^  of  the 

'  Rcid.  L  372.     It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  Presbytery  had 

nbicribeJ  the  old  Scottish  confession  of  faith— a  strictly  Calvinistic  formulary. 

•^rding  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1638  **  the  confession  of  faith 

'     ■  •  .  is  ordained  to  be  subscribed  ...  by  all  scholars  at  passing  their  degrees  .  .   . 

'     tad  finally  by  all  ministers  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom."      Compendium  of  the  Laws 

(ffvCiiircho/Scotland,  pari  second,  p.  100.     Edinbui^h,  1831. 

*  In  the  County  of  Antrim  congregations  were  formed  at  Ballymena,  Antrim, 
Cainvasilc,  Templepatrick,  Carrickfergus,  I-ame,  and  Belfast.  In  the  County 
of  Do»Ti,  at  Ballywalter,  Portafcrry,  Newtonards,  Donaghadee,  Killileagh, 
Comber,  Holywood,  and  Bangor.     Reid,  L  374-5' 

*  Reid,  i.  438.     One  of  these  ministers  was  the  Rev.  \Vm.  Adair,  brother  of 

Sfir  Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena.     The  others  were  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  nephew 

ofl/xd  CTancboy  ;    Rev.  Hugh  Hcndcison,  minister  of  Dairy ;  and  Rev.  John 

U'tir,  minister  of  Dalscrf.     On  their  return  to  Scotland  Messrs.   Hamilton  and 

Weir,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Watson,  another  minister,  were  seized  in  ihc  livitv 
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Church  of  Scotland  arrived  in  Ulster,  commissioned  to  preach 
to  their  countrymen  in  that  province,  and  to  urge  them  to 
enter  into  the  covenant.     These  brethren  were  armed  with  no 
power  of  compulsion  ;  their  business  was  simply  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  bond  ;  and  to  invite  and  exhort  all  the  true 
friends  of  Protestantism  in  the  country  to  support  it  by  their 
adhesion.      As  the  most  malicious  tales  were  in  circulation 
relative  to  the  designs  of  the  English  Puritans  and  their  allies, 
the  expositions  of  the  Scottish  preachers  served  at  once  to 
calm  and  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.     Because  the  cove- 
nanters were  pledged  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery, 
prelacy,  and  profaneness,   it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  they 
meditated  a  general  massacre.^     A  saying  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  of  Antrim,  calculated  to  create 
immense  prejudice  ;  for  that  grave  and  exemplary  senator  was 
reported  as  having  declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that 
Irish  Romanists  must  be  reclaimed  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.     The  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
deputies  appointed  to  administer  the  covenant  in  Ulster  were 
well  fitted  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  such  rumours. 
'*  The  covenant,"  says  a  minister  who  about  this  time  came 
over  to  Ireland,^  "  was  taken  in  all  places  with  great  affection, 
partly  with  sorrow  for  former  judgments,  and  sins,  and  mise- 
ries ;  partly  with  joy  under  present  consolation,  in  the  hopes  of 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  God  in  the  land.  .  .  . 
Sighs  and  tears  were  joined  together ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 


Channel  by  a  Confederate  ve5»cL  Messrs.  Watson  and  Weir  died  in  confinement 
inconsequence  of  the  ill-treatment  they  now  received.  See  Reid,  i.  462-4. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have,  in  ever>'  way,  misrepresented  this  affair.  They 
give  credit  to  the  Confederates  l)ccause  ihey  did  not  ai  once  murder  the  prisoners  ; 
and  they  assert  that  they  captured,  not  three,  hvXji/ty  ministers !  Sec  Meehan*s 
Cotifcd.  of  Kilkenny^  p.  81.     Dublin,  1 846. 

*  This  story,  which  was  industriously  circulated  by  the  priests,  had  taken  such 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Irish  that,  when  the  preachers  who  administered 
the  covenant  were  travelling  through  Ulster,  many  of  the  Romanists,  as  they 
approached,  fled  in  dismay  !     Adair's  A^arratit'e,  p.  115. 

»  The  Rev.  Patrick  Adair,  the  author  of  The  Tnte  Narrath't  of  the  Rise  and 
Frop'ess  of  the  Presbytnian  Church  in  Ireland^  was  ordained  minister  of  Cairn- 
castle,  near  Lame,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  in  May,  1646.  He  was  in  the 
country  for  some  time  before.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Adair 
of  Ballymena. 
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observed  both  the  way  ministers  used  towards  the  people  for 
clearing  their  consciences,  in  order  to  the  covenant,  in  explain- 
ing it,  .  .  .  and  from  scripture  and  solid  consequences  from 
it,  clearing  ever>'  article  of  it — and  thereafter  offered  it  only  to 
those  wltose  consciences  stirred  them  up  to  itl'^  So  far  from 
insisting  on  everyone  entering  into  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  Scottish  preachers  would  not  administer  it  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  not  rightly  understood,  or  who  were  not 
dbposed  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  Neither  did  they  think  that 
prelacy.  Popery,  and  profaneness  could  be  extirpated  by  the 
commission  of  murder ;  but  by  prayer  and  patience,  by  argu- 
ment and  instruction,  by  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word 
and  the  diffusion  of  scripture  knowledge,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  godly  discipline,  and  by  the  light  of  a  holy  example. 

The  refusal  of  the  covenant  involved  no  temporal  pains  and 
penalties ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  King,  in  opposition 
to  the  Parliament,  rejected  it ;  but  it  was  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm  by  a  great  number  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster. 
The  preachers  who  administered  it  traversed  the  country,  and 
were  welcomed  by  multitudes — not  only  in  Down  and  Antrim, 
but  also  in  Derry,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh.  Many  of  the 
episcopal  clet^y  of  the  north  had  either  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre or  died  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  it  entailed  ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  survivors  had  already  joined 
the  Presbytery.^  Not  a  few  of  the  residue  now  became 
Covenanters.^  From  this  time  Protestantprelacy  was  virtually 
overthrown  in  Ireland.  When  the  Directory  for  Worship  was 
adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  use  of  the  English 
Liturg)-  was  interdicted  by  public  authority ;  but,  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  it  was 
still  quietly  tolerated.* 

Only  two  members  connected  with  Ireland  sat  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly.     These  were  Dr.  Joshua  Hoyle,^  Professor 

*  Adair's  Xarrath'£^  pp.  1 03-4.  *  Rciil,  i.  386. 

*  Reul,  i.  443,  444,  450,  451. 

*  Mant,  i.  5S6.  The  episcopal  clergy  of  Dublin  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
Protestant  ministers  in  Ireland  who  drew  up  a  Declaration  against  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Liturgy.     See  the  Declaration  in  Mant,  i.  58S. 

-  Dr.  Hoyle  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1623.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convocation  in  1634. 
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of  Divinity  in  the  Irish  University,  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
of  Antrim,  who  was  present  as  a  lay  assessor.*  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  divines  was,  with  some 
explanations,  immediately  adopted  as  the  accredited  symbol 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Presbytery  in  Ulster. 
A  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanied 
the  preaching  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  the  covenant  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  "They 
were  assisted,"  says  a  contemporary,  "with  more  than  the 
ordinary  presence  of  God  in  that  work  in  every  place  they 
went  to,  so  that  all  the  hearers  did  bear  them  witness  that 
God  was  with  them.  And  the  sensible  presence  and  appear- 
ance of  God  with  them  in  these  exercises  did  overcome  many 

of  those  who  otherwise  were  not  inclined  that  way 

The  solemnity  and  spirituality  of  carrying  on  this  work  was 
like  the  cloud  filling  the  temple,  there  being  a  new  tabernacle 
erecting  in  this  land."  -  "  The  covenant,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  "  revived  the  cause  of  true 

religion  and  piety From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 

commencement  of  the  second  rcfonnation  with  which  this 
province  [of  Ulster]  has  been  favoured — a  reformation  dis- 
cernible, not  only  in  the  rapid  increase  of  churches,  and  of 
faithful  and  zealous  ministers,  but  still  more  unequivocally 
manifested  in  the  improving  manners  and  habits  of  society, 
and  in  the  growing  attention  of  the  people  to  religious  duties 
and  ordinances."' 


*  Though  connected  with  Ireland,  Sir  John  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Maiden.     Reid,  i.  279,  note. 

*  Adair's  Xarraiizr,  p.  104. 

'  Reid's  Hist,  of  Pnsbytcrian  Church  in  It  chin  J,  i.  456. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FPOM     THE    DEATH    OF    STRAFFORD    TO    THE     DEATH     OF 

CHARLES  I.       A.D.    164I    TO  A.D.    1649. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CONFEDERATION. 

The  Irish  massacre  inaugurated  a  civil  war  which  raged, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  throughout  the  kingdom  upwards 
of  ten  years.  Meanwhile  Protestantism  continued  to  maintain 
its  ground  in  several  counties  of  Ulster,  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
some  other  towns ;  but  Romanism  established  its  supremacy 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  earliest  public  move- 
ments of  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  recommend  the  cause  of  which  they  were  the 
avowed  champions.  The  war — commenced  amidst  scenes  of 
rapine,  perfidy,  blasphemy,  and  assassination — was  represented 
as  a  struggle  in  the  service  of  God  ;  and  the  mixed  multitude 
o^  soldiers,  cattle  drivers,  thieves,  and  cut-throats,  who 
foUo'ved  the  standard  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  received  the 
designation  of  *'the  Catholic  army!'  ^  The  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation  were  laid  in  December,  1641,  when  the 
Anglo-Hibernians  of  the  Pale  united  with  the  native  Irish. 
The  members  of  this  Association,  as  its  name  indicated,  were 
all  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  bound 
together  by  an  oath  pledging  them  to  maintain  against  all 
persons,  with  life,  power,  and  estate,  "the  public  and  free 
exercise  of  the  true  and  Roman  Catholic  religion."  ^ 

The  clergy,  from  the  first,  had,  no  doubt,  a  principal  share 

1  Cox,  ii.  85 ;  Leiand,  iii.  145. 

*  Sec  the  oath  in  full  in  Cox,  ii.  86. 
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in  managing  the  secret  machinery  which  guided  the  insur- 
gents ;  ^  and  they  soon  ventured  to  take  up  a  prominent  and 
decided  position.  In  March,  1642,  a  provincial  Synod  was 
held  at  Kclls,  in  Meath  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  Hugh 
O'Reilly,*  presided :  and  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was 
formally  given  to  the  rebellion.  The  war  was  pronounced  to 
be  "  lawful  and  pious ; "  and  all  were  exhorted  to  join  in 
supporting  the  good  cause.  Thomas  Dease,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,'  did  not  attend  this  meeting.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  laboured  earnestly  to  prevent  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  his  diocese  from  involving  themselves 
in  the  revolt,  and  that  he  had  denounced  the  whole  move- 
ment.* Such  conduct  could  not  be  overlooked.  He  was 
commanded  forthwith  to  retract,  and  to  subscribe  the  acts  of 
the  Synod.  Should  he  fail  within  three  weeks  to  yield 
submission,  he  was  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  and 
reported  to  the  Pope  as  a  suspected  heretic !  ^ 

This  assembly  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  Synod  which 
met  at  Kilkenny  about  two  months  afterwards.  It  was 
attended  by  three  archbishops  and  six  bishops,  besides  vicars- 
general  and  other  dignitaries.  It  sat  for  several  days  ;  its 
members  were  meanwhile  busily  engaged  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  present  a  strange  medley  of 


*  The  Embassy  in  Ireland  of  Monsi^nor  G,  B.  Rinuccinif  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  Annie  Hutton,  has  lately  (Dublin,  1873)  ^><-*<^n  presented  to  the  public. 
This  work  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Confederation.  The  Pope 
himself  there  states,  api>arently  with  special  satisfaction,  that  *'the  rising,  at  first 
doubtful  and  tumultuous,  was  gradually  organized  into  a  well-arranged  movement 
fy  the  prelates  and  other  cler^'^  who  willingly  gave  both  advice  and  assistance." 

p.    XXXV. 

'  He  was  Roman  Catholic  Primate  from  162S  to  his  death  in  July,  165 1. 
Renehan's  Collections^  pp.  33-47. 

3  He  was  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  from  1622  to  1652.  'Cogan*t 
Diocese  0/ Af eat h,  ii.  23,  59.  The  Bishop's  mother  was  Lady  Eleanor  Nugent 
The  Deases  are  said  to  be  *'  the  sole  present  occupiers  who  held  property  in  1641 
in  the  district  where  they  still  reside." — Ibid.  p.  22,  note.  The  Bishop  himself  at 
this  time  possessed  a  handsome  landed  proi>erty. 

*  He  resided  at  this  time  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  who  was  a 
Romanist ;  and  he  discouraged  his  Lordship  and  others  from  joining  in  the 
insurrection. 

»  Mant,  i.  571-2;  O' Conor's  I  list.  Address,  i.  127,  152. 
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religion  and  politics.     It  was  here  arranged  that  the  affairs  of 
the  belligerents  were  to  be  managed  by  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  representatives  of   the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.     One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Synod 
directed  its  attention  was  the  preparation   of   "an  oath  of 
association  "  of  a  more  definite  and  elaborate  character  than 
the  formula  already  in  use.     When  framing  this  document 
the  prelates  found  it  necessary  to  consult  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  repaired  to  Kilkenny, 
and  who  claimed  some  share  in  its  construction.^    This  oath 
of  association  was  to  the  Irish  Romanists  what  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  to  the  adherents  of  the  English 
Parliament — it    bound   them    together,    and   succinctly   em- 
bodied their  political  and  religious  principles.*    Whilst   the 
swearer  attested  his   loyalty  to  the  king,  he  also  vowed  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
not  to  accept  of,  or  submit  to,  any  peace,  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics.     The  Synod  ordained  that  in  every  province  there 

^  Carte's  Ormonde^  i.  317.  The  oath  is  not  therefore  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  which  was  composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastics.  The  framing  of  the  oath 
is  pro\idcd  for  in  the  acts  of  the  Synod,  act  3. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  : — **  I do  profess,  swear,  and  pro- 
lot  before  God,  and  His  saints  and  His  angels,  that  I  will  during  my  life  bear 
l™cliiith  and  allegiance  to  my  sovereign  Lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
^f  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  to  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors  ;  and 
^  I  will  to  my  power  during  my  life  defend,  uphold,  maintain  all  his  and 
^<ir  just  prerogatives  and  estates  and  rights  ;  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  realm  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  Ireland  ;  the  free  exercise  of 
^«  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  religion  throughout  this  land  ;  and  the  lives,  just 
J'^ies,  possessions,  estates,  and  rights  of  all  those  that  have  taken  or  shall 
^  tbis  oath,  and  j)erform  the  contents  thereof ;  and  that  I  will  obey  and  ratify 
*^tl>e  orders  and  decrees  made,  and  to  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Ccofcdcratc  Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  the  said  public  cause  ;  and  that 
1  »ill  not  seek  directly  or  indirectly  any  pardon  or  protection  for  any  act  done  or  to 
^  done  touching  this  general  cause  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
"^  Council ;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly  do  any  act  or  acts  that  shall 
prejudice  the  said  cause  ;  but  will,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  estate,  assist,  prose- 
^tc.  and  maintain  the  same.  So  help  me  God  and  His  holy  gospel." — See 
^^^v:%  History  of  the  Ranmstrance,  appendix,  p.  31  ;  O'Conor's  //w/.  Address^ 
P*«  i.  205,  noU, 
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should  be  a  council,  com{X>scd  of  clerical  and  lay  members; 
and  for  the  whole  kingdom  a  general  council  of  similar  form- 
ation. It  denounced  all  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  ;  but, 
whilst  it  made  no  confession  of  the  horrid  butcheries  of  "  the 
Cathoh'c  army,'*  it  required  that  '*  a  faithful  inventory  should 
be  made  in  every  province  of  the  murders,  burnings,  and 
other  cruelties  committed  by  the  Puritan  enemies."  It  enacted 
that  persons  who  manufactured  warlike  implements  or  powder 
for  the  use  of  the  confederates  should  be  free  from  taxation. 
It  pronounced  the  war  to  be  "  lawful  and  just ; "  commanded 
all  to  make  no  distinction — as  of  natives,  or  new  or  old 
liliiglish — among  Catholics  ;  and  decreed  that  all  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  association  should  be  held  as  adversaries 
of  the  common  cause  and  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  be 
punished  accordingly  ;  and  that  such  as  gave  food,  advice,  or 
any  manner  of  assistance  to  their  opponents  in  the  war  should 
be  excommunicated.* 

We  cannot  well  imagine  anything  more  unlike  an  apostolic 
council  than  this  meeting  of  Irish  prelates  held  at  Kilkenny 
in  May.  1642.  An  evangelical  Synod  assembles  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  should  know  nothing  save  what 
relates  to  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  Its  business  is  to 
administer  His  laws,  and  promote  a  knowledge  of  His  gospeL 
His  kingdom  is  **  not  of  this  world;"  and  His  servants  are 
not  to  **  fight "  with  the  arm  of  flesh  for  its  advancement. 
The  weapons  of  the  Christians*  warfare  are  "  not  carnal ; "  '^  and 
our  Divine  Master  has  distinctly  told  his  followers  that  "they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  ^  No  Church 
court,  therefore,  can  be  legitimately  occupied  when  employed 
in  organizing  a  political  revolution.  But  this  Synod  of  Kil- 
kenny ignored  all  such  doctrine.  It  met  avowedly  to  sanction 
and  foster  a  civil  war.  It  planned  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  country  ;  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
swords,  shot,  and  shell ;  and  assisted  in  framing  for  the  insur- 
gents an  oath  of  association.  This  oath  is  a  notable  speci- 
men of  Jesuitism.     It  pledged  the  confederates  to  bear  "  true 


*  The  acts  of  this  Synod  may  be  foun»l  in  Borlase,  ap{>emlix  vii.  39-45. 

*  2  Cor.  X.  4.  »  Mat.  xxvi.  52. 
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faith  and  allegiance"  to  the  king — though  he  had  already 
openly  denounced  them  as  "  rebels  and  traitors  against  his 
royal  person,  and  enemies  to  his  royal  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland."  ^  In  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  these 
rebels  had  professed  to  act  by  his  authority :  they  had  ex- 
hibited a  forged  warrant,  purporting  to  be  a  commission  from 
his  Majesty ;  and,  as  Charles  and  his  Parliament  were  at 
variance,  the  insurgents  still  sought  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
that  they  were  fighting  under  the  royal  sanction.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  prepared  to  enter  the  battlefield  against  troops 
commanded  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  by  the  king 
himself:  but,  withal,  they  resented  the  appellation  of  traitors; 
and,  if  they  must  yield,  they  deemed  it  better  to  submit  to 
an  arbitrary  sovereign  swayed  by  a  Popish  queen,  than  to 
succumb  to  a  Puritan  legislature  bent  on  the  maintenance  of 
Protestantism.  The  native  Irish  were,  at  heart,  desirous  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  England  ;  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  avowal  of  loyalty  contained  in  the  oath  of 
association  was  insincere ;  but  the  Anglo-Irish  were  really 
unwilling  to  sever  the  last  link  of  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  guides  of  the  Confederation  did  not 
want  political  foresight ;  and  they  reckoned  that,  should  the 
royal  arms  eventually  prevail,  the  expression  of  zeal  for  his 
prerogative,  embodied  in  this  formula,  would  give  them  at 
least  some  claim  to  the  monarch's  consideration. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  civil  war  there  is  nothing 
which  appears  more  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  than  the  use  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  ordinance  of  excommunication.  In  their  hands  it  was, 
not  the  staff  of  the  shepherd,  but  the  scourge  of  the  slave- 
driver.  It  was  employed  by  them,  not  to  conserve  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  but  to  carry  out  their  own  ambitious  or  selfish 
machinations.  By  means  of  it  they  attempted  to  compel 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  even  to  march  and  counter- 
march according  to  their  dictation.  A  man  might  believe 
every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  ;  he  might  lead  a 


'  They  arc  thus  described  in  his  Proclamation,  dated  **  at  pur  Palace  at  West- 
xnipster,'*  Kt  January,  1642.     See  Borlase,  p.  53. 
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blameless  life ;  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  integrity  and  piety 
to  all  around  him  ;  but,  if  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  support 
these  Churchmen  in  the  war,  he  was  threatened  with  eternal 
ruin !  The  apostle  has  said,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ; "  ^  but  the  bishops  convened  at  Kilkenny  adopted  a 
very  different  canon.  If,  said  they,  any  Catholic  gives  food 
to  a  starving  Englishman,  let  him  be  excommunicated.  The 
institutions  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  thus  basely  prostituted. 
What  right  had  these  prelates  to  shut  out  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and,  by  implication,  from  the  kingdom 
of  glory,  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Dease,*  Bishop  of  Meath 
— not  because  he  denied  the  faith,  not  because  he  was  of  dis- 
creditable reputation,  for  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
order — but  because  he  differed  from  his  brethren  on  a  ques- 
tion of  politics  ?  Excommunication  is  an  awful  ordinance  ; 
and  well  may  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  weep  and  tremble 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  it :  but,  when  abused, 
it  is  merely  a  bastard  ceremony,  bringing  down  the  wrath  of 
God  only  on  the  heads  of  its  impious  administrators. 

The  insurgents  had  hitherto  felt  much  the  want  of  compe- 
tent military  leaders  ;  for,  though  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  troops  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  those  opposed  to 
them,  they  achieved  no  corresponding  triumphs.  In  the 
North  they  were  beginning  to  despair :  but  their  hopes 
revived  when,  in  July,  1642,  Colonel  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
whose  coming  had  for  some  time  been  expected,  landed 
safely  on  the  coast  of  Donegal.  This  officer — who  was  con- 
nected by  birth  with  the  old  dynasts  of  Ulster — had  served 
in  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  armies,  and  had  acquired  cele- 
brity as  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier.  He  was  at  once  invested 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Province ;  and  his  very  first  movements  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  He  sharply 
rebuked   his  kinsman,  Sir  Phelim,  for  the  sanguinary  spirit 


*  Rom.  xii.  20. 

'  Dease  and  Rothe,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  have  been  described  by  a  R.C. 
contemporary  as  **thc  most  learned  and  pious  of  all  the  Irish  bishops."  See 
0*Conor*s  Hist.  AddraSy  part  i.,  p.  164,  tioU.  Rothe  was  subsequently  excom- 
municated and  died  without  alisolotion.     Ibid,  pp.  167-8, 
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he  had  displayed  ;  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  barbari- 
ties committed  by  the  Catholic  army ;  and  actually  burned 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  miscreants   most   deeply  impli- 
cated in  acts  of  rapine  and  murder.^     Owen    Roe  O'Neill 
was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  the  Pope  regarded  him  with 
special  favour  ;  but  he  was  an  accomplished  military  leader; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  party.     About  two  months  after  his  arrival,  Colonel 
Thomas   Preston — ^who   had   also    been   trained    in    foreign 
service,  and  who  was  brother  of  Lord  Gormanstown — landed 
on  the^coast  of  Wexford.     Both  these  chiefs  brought  with 
them  a  numerous  staff  of  officers,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
supply  of  military  stores;  and  their  presence  in  the  country 
imparted  new  vigour  to  the  Confederation. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1642,  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  Catholics  met  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 
This  Convention  had  been  planned  by  the  Synod  held  in 
the  same  place  in  the  May  preceding.  It  was  composed  of 
^'0  sections — one  consisting  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and 
another  of  the  representatives  of  counties  and  towns — but 
'^th  sat  in  the  same  chamber.^  Though  the  General  As- 
sembly did  not  assume  the  name,  it  performed  the  various 
functions  of  a  Parliament ;  as  it  made  laws,  regulated  taxa- 
^'on,  and  discussed  all  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It  at 
^"ce  transferred  to  its  own  bishops  and  clergy  all  the 
churches  and  church-livings  lately  in  possession  of  the  Pro- 
t^^stants.^  The  whole  country  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction 
^*^s  placed  under  the  care  of  officials  of  its  own  appoint- 
'^^nt ;  and  it  nominated  a  "  Supreme  Council "  of  twenty- 
^^r  persons  constituting  the  executive  government*     This 


^arte,  i.  349;  Leland,  iii.  178;  Warner,  i.  227.     Even  Curry  {Historical  atid 
''^'r«2/  Rrcitiv  of  ihe  Civil  Wars   in  Ireland^   p.    184.    Dublin,    1810)  admits 
,  ^  ^»^ih  of  this  statement ;  and  thus  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
^^deavours  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  native  Irish, 
^ee  an  account  of  it  in  Columbanus  ad  Htbemos^  No.  2,  p.  Iv. 
tJ«)rlasc,  appendix,  51,  $2.     Borlase  has  given,  in  appendix  viii.,  the  orders 
.  ^''«  at  this  first  meeting  **of  the  Loals  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  rest  of 
'  ^  ^I«neral  Assembly." 

^      Kive  of  these  were  Prelates,  viz.  :  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin  and 
**^^,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Down.     Sec  Cox,  ii.  125. 
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Supreme  Council  selected  sheriffs,  coined  money,  gave  in- 
structions to  military  officers  and  civil  magistrates,  conducted 
correspondence  with  foreign  Powers,  and  determined  all 
matters  left  undecided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Though  the  confederates  at  this  first  meeting   of  their 
national  convention  were  apparently  harmonious,  and  though 
they  all  professed  loyalty  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  were,  in  reality,  very  much  divided  in 
their  aims  and  principles.    Those  of  them  who  were  of  Anglo- 
Irish  origin  were  generally  more  warmly  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  more  moderate  in  their  views,  as  to  the  claims  of 
their  Church,  than  the  old  Irish.     Many  of  these  Anglo-Irish 
had  extensive  possessions,  so  that  they  had  large  interests  at 
stake ;  and,  as  they  had  originally  taken  up  arms  with  reluc- 
tance, they  were   all  along  disposed  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.     As  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  atrocities 
such  as  the  old  Irish  had  committed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  an  investigation  of  their 
conduct ;    and  they  cherished  the  hope  that  the  increasing 
necessities   of   the   king — now   at   open   hostilities   with   his 
parliament — would  soon  compel  him  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment with  his  Irish  subjects.     Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.     After  various  military  movements,  which 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  — 
a   Protestant  nobleman  of  great  ability  and   influence^  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  a  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  crown — 
succeeded  in    effecting   a   temporary  accommodation.     This 
truce  with  the   confederates — known    as  the  Cessation — was 
concluded  at  Sigginstown,  near  Naas,  on  the    15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1643.*     The  king  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  and,  for  one 


*  Ormond  was  by  birih  a  Romanist ;  but  he  was  brought  up  under  the  tutelage 
of  AbWit,  Archbibhop  of  Canterbury,  an  earnest  Calvinisl ;  and  he  remained 
throughout  life  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

*  The  Cessation  was  agreed  to  on  the  26th  of  May,  1643,  but  the  terms  were  not 
fully  arranged  till  September.  Those  in  favour  of  the  Cessation  were  denounced 
by  the  other  party  as  heretics  and  schismatics  !  U'Conor's  Hist.  Address^  i.  4p, 
50,  61. 
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year/  the  parties  were  to  remain  exactly  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement — the  Confederates  retaining  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  they  had  gained 
possession,  and  celebrating  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in 
all  places  where  they  had  established  their  authority. 

The  terms  of  this  Cessation  were,  on  the  whole,  not  dis- 
couraging to  the  Confederates.     The  King  had  condescended 
to  treat  with  them ;  they  were  recognized,  in  the  meantime, 
as  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  the  island  ;  and  their  position, 
as  religionists,  was  much  more  respectable  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.   The  Royalists  hailed  the  arrangement 
witht  he  highest  satisfaction ;    and  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
was  greatly  applauded  by  his  friends  for  the  tact  and  skill 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  negotiation.     In  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  he  had  succeeded,  not  only  in  delivering  the 
embarrassed   monarch  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
Irish  war,   but   also   in   obtaining  for  him   the   promise   of 
pecuniary  succour.    Troops,  hitherto  employed  in  fighting  the 
Confederates,  could  now  pass  over  into  England  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  King.    But,  by  many,  the  Cessation  was  regarded 
with  very  little  favour.   The  English  Parliament,  a  few  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  had  adopted  the  extremely 
questionable  policy  of  providing  for  the  support  of  an  army 
in  Ireland  by  the  sale  of  debentures  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  insurgents;    and  not  a  few,  it  was 
allied,  were  impelled,  by  sordid  motives,  to  cry  out  bitterly 
against  the  truce — because  it  threatened  to  blight  their  pros- 
pect *of  realizing  the  coveted  property.     Many  Protestants, 
and  among  the  rest  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  were,  on  different 
grounds,  equally  dissatisfied.     They  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment because,  as  they  conceived,  it  conceded  quite  too  much 
to  Popery;   and  they  were  specially  indignant  inasmuch  as 
many  soldiers  were  now  drafted  from  Ireland  into  England  to 
maintain  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  faithless  sovereign.^     The  old 
Irish  were  not  less  discontented.     It  deprived  them,  for  the 


»  Cox,  ii.  133  ;  Carte's  Ormonde^  i.  435,  447. 

■  It  was  reported  that  all  the  soldiers  now  sent  into  England  were  Romanists ; 
but  this  was  a  mi>represcnlation.     Iceland,  iii.  214-5. 
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present,  of  all  hope  of  recovering  the  forfeited  estates ;  and  it 
did  not  secure  to  them  even  the  lands  of  which  they  were  still 
considered  the  proprietors ;  for  the  greater  part  of  Ukter  was 
now  garrisoned  by  British  soldiers  ;  and  their  General,  Monro, 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  Cessation.    The  Romish  clei^ 
were  also  deeply  mortified.^     Not  duly  estimating  the  difficul- 
ties  which  appeared  on  all  sides,  they  had  been  confidently 
calculating  on  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  Confederation.    The 
truce  kept  them  still  in  a  precarious  state,  and  left  one  fourth 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.     Peter 
Scarampi  had  lately  arrived,  as  Nuncio,  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  with  money,*  military  stores,  and  papal  indulgences; 
and  his  influence  had  likewise  been  employed  in  throwing 
obstacles    in    the  way   of   an   accommodation.'      Had  not 
Ormonde  wisely  refused  to   treat  with   any  but   lay   com- 
missioners,^ he  might  have  found  a  settlement  impossible. 

When  the  year  of  truce  was  about  to  expire,  the  prospects 
of  the  King  had  not  improved ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  Cessation  was  continued.  The  Marquis 
of  Ormonde  had  meanwhile  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and,  aware  how  much  the  interests  of  his  royal  master  would 
be  served  were  he  delivered  from  the  Irish  difficulty,  he 
laboured  earnestly  to  make  peace  with  the  Confederates. 
But  they  insisted  on  terms  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  sanction.  They  did  not  cease,  however,  to  press 
their  demands ;  and,  in  the  end,  Charles,  surrounded  by 
accumulating    perils,    deputed    the    Earl    of    Glamorgan,  a 


'  Carte,  i.  452. 

*  The  money,  amounting  to  20,000  dollars,  had  been  collected  by  the  celebrated 
Luke  Wadding,  a  native  of  Waterford,  and  the  editor  of  the  works  of  John  Duns 
Scotus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  many  other  publications,  including  the  Annals  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  latter  work — Annates  Minomm — is  said  to  have  occupied 
him  for  twenty-four  years.  Wadding  was  the  founder  of  an  Irish  college  at  Rome, 
of  which  he  acted  as  guardian.  He  was  now  agent  for  the  Confederates  at  the 
Papal  Court,  and,  as  a  return  for  his  services,  they  wished  him  to  be  made  a 
Cardinal.  But  he  modestly  suppressed  the  memorial  to  the  Pope  containing  this 
request.     Brenan,  pp.  521,  528. 

'  Carte,  pp.  447,  452.     Scarampi  arrived  in  July,  1643.     Warner,  L  286. 

*  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  396,  438.  Ormonde  attached  great  importance  to  this 
principle,  knowing  how  impracticable  were  the  clergy. 
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wealthy  Roman  Catholic  nobleman^  to  visit  Ireland ;  and  gave 
him  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.   This  new  commissioner, 
after  escaping  many  dangers  from  ships  employed  by  the 
English  Parliament  to  intercept  him  in  the  Channel,  at  length 
managed  to  reach  his  place  of  destination ;  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  Kilkenny,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  of 
the  Nuncio  Scarampi,^  in  arranging  terms  with  the  Confede- 
rates. The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  August,  1645. 
On  the  part  of  the  King,  Glamorgan   agreed  that   Roman 
Catholics  should  henceforth  be  admissible  to  all  offices  of 
trust  and  dignity ;  that  they  should  be  permitted  publicly  to 
celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  ;  that  they  should  possess 
all  the  Irish  churches  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  Protestants; 
that  they  should  exercise  their  own  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; 
and  that  these  concessions  should  be  confirmed  to  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament.     On  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  it  was 
stipulated  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent,  by  order  of 
their  General  Assembly,  to  serve  the  King  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Wales  ;  and  that  these  troops  should  be  commanded 
l>ythc  Earl  himself,  and  such  other  officecs  as  the  Confederates 
should  appoint.- 

Charles  was  anxious  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret — 
as  he  was  well  aware  that  many  of  his  subjects  would  con- 
demn its  provisions.  It  conceded  far  more  than  mere  tolera- 
tion to  Romanists.  It  made  over  to  them  large  ecclesiastical 
endowments ;  permitted  them  to  celebrate  their  worship 
^tentatiously  in  all  its  splendour,  with  its  litanies  and  public 
processions ;  and  guaranteed  the  unrestricted  maintenance  of 
^heir  discipline,  with  its  excommunications  and  interdicts.  It 
"^adc  provision  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  an  army  of 
^cn  thousand  Popish  soldiers  under  the  command  of  officers 
^f  their  own  communion.  But,  notwithstanding  the  King's 
"^ire  for  its  concealment,  an  accident  brought  the  treaty  to 
"Sht.  and  immediately  raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation 

It  would  appear  that,  immediately  after  the  Nuncio's  arrival,  **  the  Irish 
•»"^hops  b^an  to  pare  off  from  the  Irish  gentry."— O'Conor's  Hist.  Address^ 
I^  i.  62. 

'  Leland,  iii.  256.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  may  be  found  appended  to  Ludlow's 
•*^'*»ffl>/,  vol.  iii.  313-322.     Edinburgh,  1 751. 
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against  the  unhappy  sovereign.  The  Cessation  had  not  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  ;  and,  just  about  this  time,  the  two 
parties  came  into  collision  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo.  In 
this  engagement,  the  Romanists  were  defeated;  and  their 
General,  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Romish  Archbishop  of  Tuam,* 
lost  his  life.  In  the  pocket  of  the  episcopal  warrior  was  found 
a  complete  and  authentic  copy  of  the  treaty,  together  with 
a  distinct  recital  of  Glamorgan's  commission.*  These  docu- 
ments were  forthwith  transmitted  to  London  ;  and  published, 
far  and  wide,  under  the  authority  of  the  English  Parliament 
They  proved  most  damaging  to  the  royal  cause.  Many  had 
long  believed  that  Charles  had  no  great  disinclination  to 
Popery,  and  that  he  was  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife.  These  papers  confirmed  their  suspicions.  The 
King  s  friends  did  not  well  know  how  to  relieve  him  from  the 
odium  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  pretended  to  believe  that  Glamorgan  had  forged 
his  commission ;  the  Earl  was  seized  ;  and,  for  a  few  days, 
committed  to  not  very  rigorous  custody.  The  King  meanly 
prevaricated  ;  and  disavowed  the  articles  of  the  treaty  in 
a  declaration  addressed  to  the  English  Parliament.' 

This  disavowal  greatly  embarrassed  the  Confederates  ;  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  had  no  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
supply  military  aid.  But  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde — who  was 
still  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government — felt  every  day 
mure  and  more  the  necessity  for  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment ;  and  therefore  continued  to  treat  for  an  accommodation. 
He  had  now,  however,  to  contend  with  fresh  difficulties.     A 


^  hy  Kenehan  he  is  called  Malachy  Quaely.  He  was  mide  archbishop  about 
the  end  of  1C31.  Renchan's  Collections^  p.  403.  He  fell  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  26ih  Octob.-r,  1645.  He  appears  to  have  fallen  covered  with  wounds ;  but 
the  stories  told  as  to  his  **  being  cut  into  bits  "  by  the  Scotch  are  too  ridiculous  to 
reciuire  refutation.  Sec  an  account  of  his  defeat  in  Hardiman's  Gahvay^  p.  123, 
uote.     In  kinuccini's  Embasn^  it  is  stated  that  he  was  killed  "by  «  pistol  shot," 

1>.  JiJ. 

'  Carte,  i.  537  ;  I. eland,  iii.   267. 

'   I.el.in*!,  iii.  273  ;  Warner,  ii.  67. 
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new  Nuncio  had  just  arrived  from  Rome  of  far  higher  pre- 
tensions than  Scarampi ;  ^  he  had  been  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  whole   Roman   Catholic  population ;    and,  in 
addition  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  had  brought  with  him 
2,000  muskets,  2,000  cartouch  belts,  4,000  swords,  2,000  pike- 
heads,  400  brace  of  pistols,  and  20,000  pounds  of  powder.^ 
Ihe  name   of   this  new   Papal   minister  was  John  Baptist 
Rinuccini ;  he  was  understood  to  have  much  influence  among 
the  cardinals;  and  he  was  himself  Archbishop  of  Fermo. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  canon  law  ;   his  habits  were 
temperate  ;  and  his  mode  of  life  somewhat  austere.*    He  was 
recommended  by  a  dignified  aspect,  a  bland  address,  and  no 
little  rhetorical  ability.     Trained   in   early   life  among   the 
Jesuits,  he  had  a  taste  for  their  peculiar  diplomacy ;  he  had 
no  insuperable  objection  to  equivocation  or  falsehood,  if  he 
could  thereby  accomplish  his  designs;*  and  he  entertained 
most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  his 
pontifical  master.     He  was  otherwise  singularly  unfitted  for 
the  mission  he  had  undertaken.     He  was  vain  and  irritable, 
obstinate,  arrogant,  and  ambitious.^     Instead  of  endeavouring 


*  Scarampi  remained  in  the  country  long  afterwards.  We  find  him  scheming 
«t  Kilkenny  in  1647.  See  Carte,  i.  598.  Luke  Wadding  is  said  to  have  suggested 
(be  mission  of  Rinuccini  as  well  as  of  Scarampi.  See  Brcnan,  p.  526.  Scarampi 
left  Ireland  about  the  end  of  February,  1647.     See  Rinuccini's  Embassy,  p.  274. 

'  Meehan,  p.  106. 

'  He  expected  that  the  Most  High  would  give  him  due  credit  for  all  his 
•'isicritics.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  obliged,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  to  submit 
^^  Jparc  regimen  and  bleeding,  he  adds  :  "  which  fastings  and  effusion  I  should 
^ve  much  more  willingly  reserved,  to  become  meritorious  for  the  Catholic  faith  in 
IfeUnd.  But  the  Lord  God  will  be  pleased  to  accept  these  sufferings  in  France 
^^,  and  will  aJJ  to  them,  as  a  merit,  the  grief  I  feel  in  losing  these  few  days." — 
^^batiy  in  Ireland,  pp.  12,  13.  Sometimes,  when  speaking  of  the  Pope,  his 
^uagc  is  absolutely  blasphemous.  Thus  he  says  :  *'  There  is  no  safeguard  so 
f^jxrful  as  the  apostolic  benediction.*' — Embassy,  p.  79  ;  and  again  he  tells  of 
'^«  "  in/inUe  wisdom  '*  of  the  Pontiff,  p.  222. 

*  Lcybum,  the  Queen's  chaplain,  accused  him  of  deliberate  falsehood  in  ihe 
Presence  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny.  Carte,  i.  564-5.  See  also  another 
^'^^cc  of  his  deception  in  Carte,  i.  578. 

^  He  seems  to  have  been  also  singularly  credulous.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Iceland  his  confessor,  Arcamoni,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
'^Wry ;  and  in  which  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  some  of  the  Hibcmi.nn 
*'^Tini  had  **  as  manv  as  *hirtv  chiiifren  alive  ;"  and  that  the  number  of  tho««i  wVo 
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to  weld  firmly  together  the  various  elements  of  the  Confede- 
racy, he  insisted  on  carrj'ing  out  his  own  High  Church  prin- 
ciples, lie  thus  soon  managed  to  alienate  a  large  number  of 
the  most  influential  of  his  co-religionists ;  and  eventually  to 
involve  tlicm  all  in  one  common  ruin. 

When  Kinuccini  made  his  first  appearance  at  Kilkenny,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederation,  he  was  received  with  extraor- 
dinary honours.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
occasion  ;  thousands  were  assembled  to  witness  the  grand 
spectacle  ;  and  the  clergy  left  nothing  undone  fitted  to  make 
it  magnificent  and  impressive.  On  a  rough  November  day,^ 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
he  approached  the  city.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  cavalcade 
was  a  troop  of  fifty  students  on  horseback,  armed  with  pistols. 
Their  leader — gaily  attired  and  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel — 
recited  some  Latin  verses,  and  conveyed  to  the  distinguished 
stranger  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  his  com- 
panions. At  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  gate,  Kinuc- 
cini descended  from  his  litter  :  and,  arrayed  in  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  mounted  a  steed  richl}*  caparisoned.  The 
secular  and  regular  clergy  walked  before  him  in  procession, 
preceded  by  the  standard-bearers  of  their  respective  orders  ; 
and,  under  the  old  arch  called  St.  Patrick's  Gate,  he  was  met 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  county.  A  canopy  was 
held  over  his  head  by  some  respectable  citiz.ens,  who  re- 
mained uncovered,  though  the  rain  all  the  while  poured  down 
in  torrents.  The  streets  were  lined  by  regiments  of  infantr)', 
and  the  bells  rang  merrily.  The  procession  moved  on  to  the^L 
Cathedral,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged  David  Rothe 


hail   **  from  fifut II  lo  twenty  "  w.i^  ' *;/;.•';/; /;./.''     The  >amc authority  aftinns  tlia.^  , 
even  in  the  wiM  an<l  mountainous  ili.slriei>.  i»f  Munster  there  waa  not  one  ina»^, 
womanf  or  r////*/,  ^t^«'.vrr  small^  thai  couhl  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  thell^il 
Mary,  the  Creed  and  the  Conimandnicnls  of  t!ie  Holy  Church.     See  the  apixrntlix 
to  Meehan's  Couji  Lf\itwn  of  A'iilcnny,  l>.  233.    It  i> evident  tliat  the  prie>Ls  in  t lie 
lii^l  in.-.t;iiu.e,  t<M»k  care  to  .sliow  thir  llaUan  llic  f.ir  .side  of  the  picture.     Ilenoc, 
in  lilt' ■■..in u;  letUi  tlii.-  tcMiftssor  ^taics  tl;at  the  j>eo]ilc  *'^i\e  most  >upcrb  cntcr- 
t.iinrmnt^  "      **///c-  u:uai  litinks  1  cint;  Spanish  winr^,  I'unch  claret,  most  delicious 
liciT,  .'ii'l  n»')>l  e\«.cilciit  milk."     'Ihe  ie.i<lcr  iniisi  rCc<.'llecl  tliat   Ireland  wa-i  tli^n 
a  vny  ponr  (ountry. 

^  The  \1\\\  of  XoNendKi,  1O45. 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory}  The  two  prelates  entered 
the  sacred  edifice  together ;  the  TV  Deuvi  was  chanted  ;  and 
the  Nuncio  Extraordinary  then  dismissed  the  dense  con- 
course by  pronouncing  the  benediction.^ 

But  the  scene  soon  changed.     When  Rinuccini,  some  time 
afterwards,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Council  assembled  in  the  Castle,  he  received  a  very  significant 
intimation  that  from  them  he  was  not  to  expect  slavish  sub- 
mission.   There  were  there  some  who  believed  that  even  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  might  meddle  witli  matters  which 
did  not  pertain  to  him ;  and  who  could  tell  how  before,  as 
well  as  since,  the  Reformation,  the  Italian  high  priest  had 
attempted  again  and  again  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  civil 
rulers.    The    President,   Lord   Mountgarret,   who    inherited 
some  of  the  manly  independence  of  an  Anglo-Irish  chief, 
now  determined  to  assert  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy.    He  accordingly  kept  his  chair  when  the  Nuncio 
approached ;  and  permitted  him  to  make  his  way,  as  he  best 
could,  to  that  part  of  the  Great  Gallery  in  which  he  was 
himself  seated.^     The  proud  churchman  who,  when  passing 
through  Paris  some  time  before,  had  refused  to  uncover  his 
head  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England,*  was  no  little 
mortified  to  find  that  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  peer  would  not 
advance  one  inch  to  meet  him.^    Mountgarret  at  length  rose 
to  salute  his  visitor  ;  and  soon  afterwards  resumed  his  seat 


He  was  boni  in  1572,  so  that  he  was  now  73  years  of  age.  He  was  connected 
•7  birth  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  Ussher  has  described  him 
^  a  writer  to  whose  works  he  was  much  indebted. — AntiquitaUs,  Works, 
^**L  vi.,  p.  284.  He  was  very  credulous.  He  was  the  author  of  Analecta  Sacra 
^^  other  publications.  He  died  in  1650.  See  Brenan,  pp.  520-1.  A  likeness 
^*  kim,  from  an  original  painting,  may  be  found  in  Grave's  and  Prim's  Cathedral 
''^•&.  Canice,  p.  296.  Dublin,  1857. 
'  Mechan,  pp.  108-9.  ^  ^^''^'  P*  ^'^ 

^Hd.  p.  103.  He  says  in  his  Embassy  in  Ireland  (p.  46)  that  he  could  not 
^**t  upon  her  "unless  in  a  maimer  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign"  who 
^•^  sent  him  ;  and  he  maintains  it  to  be  **  the  prerogative  of  the  Nuncio  to  appear 
^^iA  be/ore  all  Queens:'  p.  563. 

Meehan,  pp.  no,  in.      In  the  account  of  his  reception  Kinuccini  states  no 
"^^  than  twice  that  the  President  **did  not  move  from  his  place." — Embassy  in 
[^<tnJ^  pp.  91,   92.    This  was  rather  mortifying,  as  he  expected  that  he  was 
^''iiielf  to  preside,  p.  xl. 
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It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  President  treated  the 
Nuncio  with  >uch  cold  formality.  He  had  good  reason  to 
bi'Iicvc  that  Kinuccini  would  insist  on  conditions  of  peace 
which  were  unattainable;  and  would  thus  contribute  his 
influence  towards  the  perpetuation  of  the  horrors  of  a  boot- 
less war.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
well-nigh  settled  with  Ormonde :  but,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement.  At  his  first  interview  with 
the  Supreme  Council  compliments  were  exchanged  freely; 
and  some  of  the  Irish  leaders  incautiously  assured  him  that 
they  would  take  no  step  in  reference  to  an  accommodation 
without  his  knowledge  and  concurrence.^  They  had  after- 
wards cause  bitterly  to  repent  the  statement.  He  soon 
proved  to  be  quite  impracticable;^  and  he  found  it  easy  to 
organize  a  formidable  clerical  opposition. 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  combination,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federates on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1C46.'  Ormonde  was  now 
well  aware  that  the  King  was  prepared  to  grant  almost  all 
their  demands  :  but,  on  public  grounds,  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  make  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  the  parties 
accordingly  agreed  that,  in  the  meantime,  some  of  the  con- 
cessions should  be  rather  understood  than  expressed.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  very  extensive  privileges 
and  immunities  were  distinctly  .secured.  It  was  stipulated 
that,  on  swearing  allegiance  according  to  a  new  form,  Roman 


*  C'arte's  OrmofiJt\  i.  501. 

*  In  **  Memoranda ''  for  his  «lircction  he  was  ln>tructe<i  to  demand  that  ^^  all 
the  oput'i  ami  foftntst's  of  the  kht^tiom  "  were  to  W  in  the  hands  of  the  Komanist;^ 
/■./Nl',is.^y  in  /n.\nul,  Ixi.,  Kiii. 

•'*  Lclaiul,  iii.  2S0.  The  Articles  of  Peace  mr\y  lio  found  in  Cox,  ii.,  appendix, 
xxiv.,  92-106.  The  Articles  were  si^nctl  at  the  dale  mentioned  in  the  text;  but 
the  ilocuinents  were  nut  ex<.hani;e<l  till  the  201  h  of  July  of  the  sjnie  year.  The 
Nuncio  had  .assured  the  dej  ulies  of  the  Cicneral  A^M.inl)ly,  who  were  sent  to 
him.  that  a  certain  aj;reeinent  e^i^led  lie:  ween  the  I\'pe  and  the  Kn;;lish  Queen — 
a  st.itemem  which  turned  ( u;  to  be  quite  faKe— but,  when  he  pletlged  himself 
to  jTiitluce  the  docununt  by  the  ist  of  May  foUowin;^.  they  agreed  that  no  peace 
shi»idd  be  concluded  with  ( )nnontle  till  that  day.  The  treaty  was  in  consequence 
ke])t  K.nccaled  iunw  Kinuccini  till  after  that  d;.tc.  Sec  Warner,  //ist.  of  the 
pr'f'.'/f'.'",  ii.  76.  rS.  70.  So. 
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Catholics  were  to  be  henceforth  exempted  from  taking  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy ;  that  they  were  to  be  admissible  to  all 
civil  offices  of  command,  trust,  profit,  and  dignity  ;  that  they 
were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  ;  and 
that  all  offences — capital,  criminal,  and  personal — committed 
since  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  were  to  be  covered  by  an  act 
of  oblivion.  The  Confederates,  on  their  part,  engaged  to  give 
the  King  pecuniary  aid,  and  to  provide  him  with  ten  thousand 
soldiers. 

But  the  royal  cause  was  already  ruined  :  and  no  assistance 
which  the  Confederates   might  have  furnished  could   have 
been  of  any  service.    A  few  weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
Charles  fled  in  disguise  from  Oxford,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army.     Ormonde  was  still,  however, 
Lord  Lieutenant :  and,  had  the  treaty  been  consummated, 
his  influence  must  have  been  considerably  increased,  as  he 
would  have  been  tiien  at  the  head  of  both  Royalists  and 
Romanists.^     But   Rinuccini   set  himself  most  resolutely  to 
oppose  the  proclamation  of  peace.     He  was  supported  ener- 
getically by  the  clergy,'  who  clearly  saw  that — with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  their  chief — their  power  would  be  weakened, 
and  their  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency  beclouded  or 
blighted.      They  found    it  easy  to  excite   the   populace  to 
resistance.      Almost    everywhere    throughout    the    kingdom 
the  old  Irish  exhibited  their  disappointment  and  hostility.^ 
At  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  the  officer  sent  to  proclaim  the 
peace  was  prevented  from  making  the  announcement.     At 
Limerick,  the  mayor  and  herald — attacked  by  a  tumultuous 
crowd  led   on   by  the  priests — were  severely  wounded   and 
dragged  to  prison.     The  mob  received   the   thanks  of  the 
Nuncio  for  this  outrage.*     But  Rinuccini  did  not  stop  here. 


'  According  to  the  treaty  (Art.  28)  ihe  Confederates  were  to  l)e  *^commanJfJ  "  by 

«">  Majesty's  chief  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  certain  commissioners. 
[  Warner  says  that  "what  above  ail  things  obstructed  peace  was  the  condition 

™  *hich  it  would  leave  the  Ron^ish  clergy  to  ^^hom,  by  a  fatal  mistake  in  politics, 
throQgh  the  blind  zeal  of  their  gentry  and  nobility,  had  been  given  the  benefices  and 
^h^tui  of  the  churchy— \s KikS^.^,  Hist,  o/the  Rebellion,  ii.  56. 
Mechan,  p.  1 59  ;  Leland,  iii.  289. 
*  UliDd,  iii.  291  ;  Cox,  ii.  166-7  ;  Carte,  i.  577  ;  Borlase,  p.  161.     The  fathers 
'^''heorHer  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  came  to  Irtland  a*out  this  time  ;  and  for  the 


\ 
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In  the  bcfjinning  of  August  he  held  a  Synod  at  Waterford, 
which  was  attended  by  three  archbishops,  ten  bishops,  five 
abbots,  two  vicars  apostolic,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  religious  orders,  including  the  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits.*  His  great  object  in  the  convocation  of  this 
Synod  was  to  strengthen  the  political  faction  with  which  he 
was  associated.  Passing  events  contributed  to  give  peculiar 
interest  to  its  deliberations. 

Though,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  the  Con- 
federates had  professed  an  anxiety  to  support  the  King,  as 
well  as  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  misfortunes 
of  Charles  appear  to  have  given  them  small  concern;  and 
many  of  them  now  began  to  think  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
royal  power  in  lilngland  would  supply  them  with  a  better 
opportunity  of ''securing  Ireland  for  the  Irish."  A  great  suc- 
cess recently  achieved  by  their  favourite  leader,  Owen  Roe 
O'Xcill.  added  vastly  to  their  confidence.  That  General — 
who  has  been  called  the  Irish  Fabius,  and  who  knew  well  how 
to  protract  a  war  w  itli  safety  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force — 
was  distinguished  by  caution  and  sagacity  rather  than  by 
military  daring.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  had 
maintained  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  had  often  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier ;  but  he  had  not 
signalized  himself  by  any  very  brilliant  feat  of  tirms.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  1646,  he  astonished  both  friends  and  foes  by 
winning  a  splendid  victory.  On  that  day  he  encountered  the 
Scottish  commander,  Monro,  at  Benburb,  at  the  liead  of  a  well 
equipped  army  rather  more  numerous  than  his  own  ;  put  him 
to  an  ignominious  flight ;  captured  all  his  artillery,  tents, 
baggage,  and  provisions :  and,  with  the  loss  of  only  about 
seventy  of  his  own  men.  left  upwards  of  three  thousand  of 
his  foes  dead  on  the  battlefield.'-  Such  a  triumph  had  never 
before  crowned   the  arms  of  the   Confederates.     The  joy  of 


hiKLtciliiiL;  five  yi-ar.;,  lh.it  i.>,  from  104610  1651,  Liinciick  was  the  chief  scene  of 
tlioir  l.il'i'ur^.  At  the  end  of  tliat  lime  only  throe  priot^  of  the  onler  remained  in 
Ihe  country.     Mi)ran's /V/.. w/ //.•// ,///(«• ///V//   ('./.'//■'//</,  \>\k  63,  O5. 

*  Mcrh.ui,  p.   l()u. 

•  Lcland,  iii.  290;  Mechan,  j^.  152.     After  all,  this  victory  wa*;  of  little  use  lo 
the  Confederates.      Instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  O'Neill  immediately 
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the  dcrgy  was  unbounded ;  and,  exulting  in  the  hope  that 
Romanism  would  soon  be  re-established  in  all  it5  splendour 
throughout  Ireland,  the  prelates  assembled  at  Waterford  to 
denounce  the  peace. 

The  Synod  which  met  in  Kilkenny  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  in  May,  1642,  had  been  strangely  forgetful  of  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  judicatory;  but  its  proceedings  were 
not  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  this  Synod  which  met 
at  Waterford   in   August,  1646.     The   Roman   Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  now  divided  into  two  parties — the  Onnondists 
and  the  Nnnciofiists,     The  Ormondists  included  the  Anglo- 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry — the  owners  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom — who  were  anxious  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  worship  and  relief  from  civil  disabilities ; 
but  they  sought  only  full  toleration,  and  not  ascendency.     As 
their  all  was  at  stake,  they  earnestly  desired  the  termination 
of  the  war ;  and,  according  to  their  views,  whatever  they  could 
fairly  demand,  or  hope  reasonably  to  obtain,  had  been  cither 
actually  or  virtually  secured  by  the   treaty  with  Ormonde. 
The  Nuncionists  consisted  of  the  old  Irish — who  were  looking 
for  the  recovery  of  estates  which  had  been  long  out  of  their 
possession — and  of  the  clergy  who  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  palmy  days  of  Popish  domination.     These  parties,  gene- 
rally speaking,  had  meanwhile  little  or  nothing  to  lose ;  ^  the 
treaty  with  Ormonde  closed  to  them  the  door  of  hope ;  but 
the  victory  of  O'Neill  revived  their  expectations.     Rinuccini 
assured  them  that  they  would  soon  be  masters  of  the  king- 
dom; and  they  opposed  the  peace  with  dogged  obstinacy. 
At  the   Synod   of   Waterford  the  Church  threw  her  whole 


4iitn»ards  marched  southwards,  and  thus  gave  the  Scots  time  to  recover  from  the 
•^lai-ter.  Ill  this  way,  by  something  like  an  act  of  hallucination  on  the  part  of 
i"C  triumphant  general,  the  Protestantism  of  Ulster  was  providentially  preserved. 
^  The  bishops,  who  had  suddenly  obtained  possession  of  the  revenues  of  so 
iLiuy  i,ces  throughout  the  kingdom,  were,  of  course,  exceptions  ;  but  should  they 
I'm:  their  present  incomes,  they  were  almost  sure  of  liberal  pensions  from  foreign 
I-rinces.  Many  of  them,  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  enjoyed  such 
enlowmcnls.  None  of  them  yet  had  the  full  profits  of  the  bishoprics  ;  as,  by  an 
;«rTangemcnl  made  at  the  origm  of  the  Confederacy,  p  irt  of  the  tcmi)oralities  was 
•■'  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Sec  **  Acts  of  the 
^}nod  held  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1042."     Lorlase,  appendix,  p.  43. 
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weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Nuncionists ;  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  jjave  thcin  political  preponderance. 

Hy  the  Oath  of  Association  all  the  Confederates  were 
pledged  to  strive  to  maintain  the  "free  exercise**  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  as  far  as  the  King  was  con- 
cerned, that  object  was  substantially  secured  by  the  agree- 
ment with  Ormonde.  The  Confederates  were  further  bound 
by  their  oath  ''to  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees 
made  and  to  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Council."  That  body, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  had  entered  into  the  treaty  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  plain  man  might,  therefore,  have 
inferred  that  any  Confederate  who  opposed  the  peace  thereby 
most  discreditably  compromised  himself.  But  Rinuccini  and 
the  clergy  assembled  at  Waterford  took  quite  a  different  view 
of  the  whole  affair.  With  unblushing  effrontcr}'  they  una- 
nimously adopted  a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  "all  and 
every  one  of  the  Confederate  Catholics"  who  adhered  to  the 
peace  was  to  be  held  as  *' absolutvlv  pcrjnrcdy^  With  the 
same  recklessness,  and  in  defiance  of  the  light  of  the  plaine.st 
testimony.-*  they  aftlrmed  in  the  same  declaration  that,  in  the 
Articles  of  Peace,  there  is  *';/<'  vicntion  made  of  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  security  thereof."  The  decision  of  this 
ecclesiastical  conclave,  published  in  Knglish  and  Irish,'  w^as 


*  *•  It  is  ilocrcc^l.  nemim  t-onfnuiii\'Nti\  that  all  anil  even*  one  of  the  Confederate 
CaihoIicN  who  ^hall  .idhcrc  lu  the  like  peace,  or  shall  consent  to  the  maintenance 
thereof,  or  olhcrw ise  embrace  the  Mune,  l)€  lieM  iihi'/tt/t'tv  perjured^  especially  fur 
thi'i  cause  that  in  tho-^e  articles  theie  is  no  m.-tttion  made  of  the  Catholic  reli^u?n  and 
the  stCNrify  thenoj,"     See  the  declaration  in  full  in  C'ox,  ii.,  appendix  xxx.,    122. 

*  In  additi(»n  to  the  private  a»urances  given  liy  the  King,  the  following  state- 
ments appear  in  the  .\rticles  themselve;*  :  — **  That  his  Majesty'ssaid  Commissioner 
and  other  Chief  (joverm»r  .  .  .  sh.dl  cause  whatsoever  shall  l>e  further  directed 
by  his  Mnje-«ty  to  Ix;  passed  in  I'arliament  for  and  on  behalf  of  his  Slid  Roman 
Catholic  subj«^cts  to  l»e  acc<.)rdinj;ly  ilrawn  in»o  bills  ....  to  be  afterwards  passed 
as  acts  in  the  said  Parliament.  ...  It  is  fuiiher  concluded  ....  that  in  the 
distribution,  conferring;  and  di^piKal  of  the  placts  of  command,  honour,  profit  and 
trust  in  the  civil  government  for  the  future  no  dijf'cn-ute  shall  be  made  l)Ctween  the 

said  A'oMdft  Cat/iolirs  and  others  his  Majesty'>  subjects." **  It  is  further  con- 

clutled  ....  that  the  said  Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  erect  ami  keep  free 
schools  for  education  of  youth  in  this  kir)gd«»m,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."     Sec  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xxiv.,  03,  96. 

'  It  appears  that  the  Nuncio  had  no  less  than  two  printing  pres-es  at  work — one 
at  Kilki-nny  and  another  at  Waterfonl.    t)'Cont>r.  Historical  Address^  p.  126,  ;/<>/.. 
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circulated  all    over   the    country.     Nor    were    these    Most 
Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  divines  contented  with  this 
deliverance.     By  another  decree,  adopted  at  Kilkenny  on  the 
5th  of  the  October  following,  they  "  excommunicated,  exe- 
crated, and  anathematized"  all  such  as  dared  to    ''defend, 
adhere  to,  or  approve,  the  justice  of  the  said  peace."  ^     Nor 
did  they  stop  here.      They  "forbad   divine  service  to  be 
celebrated  in  all  cities  and  towns  which  admitted  the  peace, 
and  suspended  all  the  clergy,   seculars  and   regulars,  who 
preached  or  spoke  in  its  favour."  ^    They  went  even  farther. 
To  reduce  the  Supreme  Council  to  a  state  of  helplessness, 
they  excommunicated  all  who  received  or  paid  any  money  or 
assessments  pursuant  to  their  orders,  and  all  soldiers  who 
attempted  by  force  to  maintain  their  authority.     At  the  same 
time,  as  if  conscious  that  their  charge  of  perjury  was  baseless, 
they  framed  a  new  oath  of  association  pledging  all  who  took 
it  not  to  adhere  to  any  peace  not  "  approved  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  clergy  of  Ireland."* 

Spiritual  tyranny  has  often  asserted  its  supremacy  with  all 
the  audacity  of  a  brazen  forehead  ;  and  yet  it  has  seldom 
acted  more  outrageously  than  in  the  Synod  of  Waterford. 
An  insolent  Italian,  who  had  nothing  at  stake,  and  whose 
vanity  had  been  wounded  because  the  treaty  with  Ormonde 
had  been  signed  without  his  knowledge  or  permission  ;  *  and  a 


*  This  decree  may  be  found  in  full  in  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xxxi.,  124;  and  in 
Borlase,  p.  165. 

*  Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  577-8.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1646,  the  R.C.  Bishop  of 
Ossory  published  a  manifesto  in  which  he  says: — **  Whereas,  notwithstanding 
ov  Declaration  ....  the  Supreme  Council  ....  have  actually  proceeded  to 
^  publication  [of  the  peace]  ,  ...  in  disobedience  ,  .  ,  ,  in  matters  of  con- 
*'*«f^  to  the  Holy  Church  ....  [we]  do  by  these  presents  ....  pronounce  and 
coimnand  henceforth  a  general  cessation  of  divine  offices^  throughout  all  the  city  and 
i^rhs  of  Kilkenny y  in  cdl  churches ^  monasteries^  and  houses  in  them  whatsoever. ^^ 
^  this  document  in  full  in  Borlase,  pp.  163-4. 

^  Carte,  i.  578.     See  also  Rinuccini's  Embassy  in  Inland^  p.  238. 

*  "It  appears  from  his  Memoirs"  says  O'Conor,  "that  he  knew  nothing  of 
that  peace  until  the  May  following  [the  time  when  it  was  concluded].  The 
^apreme  Council  had  moved  fri»m  Kilkenny  to  Limerick,  April  iSth,  and  the 
Nuncio  remained  at  Kilkenny  to  May  12th.  Then  he  procce<led  to  Cashel,  where 
hr  -«ecms  tu  have  had  the  first  intelligence  of  a  peace  ;  and  even  then  only  obscure 
loJ  dubious.^ — Historical  AddicsSy  p.  lyo. 
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few  prelates  and  monks  who  had  hazarded  little — if  anything 
— by  engaging  in  the  war ;  were  not  ashamed,  in  defiance  of 
all  truth,  to  brand  the  61ite  of  their  own  communion  with  the 
odious  crime  of  perjury.  The  men  who  were  thus  insulted 
and  traduced  were  the  wisest  counsellors,  the  most  generous 
patriots,  the  most  devout  nobility  of  whom  the  Confederacy 
could  boast.  They  had  proved  their  attachment  to  Romanism 
by  evidences  such  as  their  accusers  were  unable  to  produce ; 
for  they  had  spent  their  treasures  and  imperilled  .their  estates 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Because  they  would  not  sur- 
render their  convictions  at  the  bidding  of  these  ecclesiastical 
adventurers,  they  must,  after  all  their  sacrifices,  be  excom- 
municated, execrated,  and  anathematized !  They  must  be 
dragooned  into  subserviency  by  the  sheer  violence  of  priestly 
intimidation.  By  threatening  to  deprive  such  cities  and  towns 
as  were  in  favour  of  the  peace  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
the  fathers  of  Waterford  exposed  themselves  to  many  biting 
sarcasms.  "How  strange  is  it,"  exclaimed  Ormonde,  " that 
these  men,  who  have  professed  to  be  so  zealous  for  religious 
liberty,  have — now  that  it  is  in  their  possession — arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  suppress  altogether  the  worship  of 
God  !  They  have  shut  up  the  churches  of  their  own  accord, 
and  excommunicated  those  who  would  resort  to  them."  ^ 

The  Nuncio  had  not  over-estimated  the  superstition  of  the 
Irish  people  when  he  ventured  to  issue  his  impious  denuncia- 
tions. It  was  worse  than  absurd  to  impute  perjury  to  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  and  they  might  have 
known,  on  the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  **  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come."  ^  They  soon  began,  however,  to  quail 
before  the  threats  of  the  haughty  Italian.  They  accordingly 
sent  deputies  to  Waterford  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  tone  ;  but  their  evident  anxiety  to 
treat  with  him  only  increased  his  arrogance.'^  When  the  Earl 
of  Castlehaven  undertook  a  similar  mission  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  Irish  peer  was  sadly  scandalized  by 
Rinuccini's  extreme  violence.  The  Nuncio  proclaimed  his 
determination  to  oppose  the  peace  to  the  utmost ;  and  uttered, 


'  O'Conor's  Historical  Address^  p.  202. 

'  Troy.  xxvi.  2.  ^  Carte,  i.  579. 
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says  his  Lordship,  "  other  expressions,  relating  to  blood,  not 
becoming  a  churchman."  ^     Backed  by  the  army  of  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,  he  entered  Kilkenny  on  the   i8th  September, 
1646,  and  immediately  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation.     All  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  with  two  exceptions,  were  committed  to  prison  ;  and 
other  influential  Romanists,  who  were  opposed  to  his  views, 
received  the  same  treatment.     By  his  own  authority  he  ap- 
pointed a  new  Council,  made  up  of  his  creatures — consisting 
of  four  bishops  and  eight  laymen.     Of  this  Board  he  acted 
as  President ;  and  superintended  the  military  as  well  as  the 
civil  administration.     In  the  highest  spirits  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  announcing  his  success.     '^This  age,"  says  he,  "has 
lever  seen  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  change.  .  .  .  The 
clergy  of  Ireland,  so  much  despised  by  the  Ormondists,  are, 
"1  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  masters  of  the  kingdom.    Soldiers, 
officers,  and  generals  strive  who  arc  to  fight  for  the  clergy. 
•   •  .  The  Supreme  Council  are  confounded  with  amazement 
^o  see  obedience  denied  them.     All  the  power  and  authority 
^1^  the  Confederates  are  devolved  on  the  clergy  !  "  ^ 

But  Rinuccini  soon  discovered  that  the  position  which  he 
^c^cupied  was  far  from  secure.  lie  had  thrust  himself  into  it 
*^3/  military  intimidation  :  and  he  wanted  prudence  and  capa- 
city to  fit  him  for  retaining  permanent  possession  of  his 
Usurped  power.  His  very  first  enterprise,  as  chief  of  the 
Confederates,  ended  disastrously.  He  was  ambitious  to  be 
'faster  of  the  capital  of  Ireland  ;  and,  almost  immediately 
^f\erhe  assumed  the  rank  of  President,  he  made  an  attempt 
seize  on  Dublin — still  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  The 
ty  was  accordingly  invested  by  the  combined  armies  of 
^reston^  and  O'Neill.  But  Ormonde  conducted  the  defence 
"^'ith  so  much  skill  and  courage  that  the  Confederates  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  ingloriously.  The  Nuncio,  on  his  return 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  entered  Kilkenny  "  incognito^  in  his 


1 


*  The  Earl  of  Castlchaven's  Review  or  his  Memcdrs^  p.  67.    Dublin,  1815. 

*  Carte,   i.  584 ;   O' Conor's  Hist,    Address^    p.    205.      See   also  Rinuccini*s 
^^hoisy  in  Ireland^  pp.  499,  204. 

'  IVeston  had  the  command  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  Lcinster. 
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siiifjlc  littcp,  without  guards  or  attendance"* — thus  signi- 
ficantly indicating  how  complete  had  been  his  failure.  The 
tide  of  public  feeling — even  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
federation— now  began  to  turn :  and  the  multitude,  hitherto 
apparently  destitute  of  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  loudly  demanded  their  release.* 
Kinuccini  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the  incarcerated  senators 
were  set  free.  It  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a 
new  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Nuncionists,  the  liberated  councillors 
were  chosen  as  members  of  the  convention.  But  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill  held  a  large  part  of  the  country  in  military  occupa- 
tion, and  appointed  his  own  officers  to  sit  for  those  towns 
and  counties  of  Ulster  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants,^ and  which  consequently  had  returned  no  repre- 
sentatives. The  priests  in  various  places  counteracted  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentrj',  by 
refusing  absolution  to  all  in  favour  of  the  treaty  with 
Ormonde.*  Thus  Rinuccini  secured,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
a  large  majority  of  devoted  adherents. 

The  new  Assembly  met  at  Kilkenny  on  the  loth  of  Januarj', 
1647.  The  Nuncio  was  aware  that  he  had  already  given 
much  offence  by  usurping  the  Presidential  oflSce,  and  by  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  he  could  safely  rely  on  the  pliancy  of  the 
newly-chosen  representatives,  he  now  formally  resigned  his 
dictatorship.  But  though  his  supporters  greatly  prepon- 
derated in  numbers,  they  had  to  contend  against  a  bold  and 
vigilant  minority,  who  far  excelled  them  in  intelligence  and 
argumentative  ability.  The  Declaration  of  the  late  Synod 
at  Waterford  soon  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  It 
was   impossible    to  vindicate    its  atrocious  verdict ;    for    no 


*  I>cl]in;;*s  FiWi^mcntum  liUtoricum.  Desiderata  Curiosa  Uibcrnica^  vol.  ii. 
|>.  425.  Richard  Rcllin*;,  the  autiior  of  this  narrative,  wa^  Secretary  to  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  425. 

3  Desid.  Cur.  I/iber.,  ii.  427.  Belling  states  that,  for  some  boroughs,  three 
monitors  were  returned,  and  voted.     //•/(/. 

^  lielling's  Fta^nuntum  Iliitoricum.  Daid.  Curiaa  Ilibt'rniuj,  ii.  427. 
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reason  could  be  assigned,  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of 
candour  or  common  sense,  that    all    who   approved  of  the 
treaty  with  Ormonde  were  guilty  of  perjury.     But  when  the 
majority  were  unable  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  down  their  antagonists,  by  mere 
clamour.     **The  Bishop  of  Leighlin,^  who  always  sat  upon 
an  eminent  bench  at  the  upper  end  of   the  house,  could," 
says  an   eye-witness,  "  with  waving    his   hat,   raise   such   a 
storm  from   the   middle  seats,  and    towards   the  door,  that 
nothing  could   be  heard   for  a  long  time  after  but   the  re- 
peated thunder  di  Aye  or  Noy  or  that  which  he  first  dictated 
to  them.     In  former  times  the  less  knowing  burgess  either 
held  his  peace,  or  sought  to  apprehend  some  colour  of  reason 
wherefore  he  should  appear  more  of  the  one  side  than  the 
other :  but  now  those  men,  as  a  set  of  organ-pipes — as  sense- 
less and  louder — depended  for  their  squeaking,  or  being  still, 
on  the   hand   of  another."  ^     This   bitter  discussion,  which 
continued    for  three  weeks,  ended    in  a  compromise.     The 
decision  of  the  Synod  of  Waterford  was  virtually  pronounced 
unjust ;  for  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  commissioners  of 
the  treaty  had  acted  honestly  and  pursuant  to  their  instruc- 
tions in  entering  into  the  peace  with  Ormonde.     But   this 
award  was  balanced  by  the  affirmation  that,  in  rejecting  the 
peace,  the  clergy  also  had  behaved  conscientiously?    At  the 
same  time  the  Assembly  condemned  the  peace  as  invalid ; 
and  framed   a  new  oath  of  association,  pledging  the  Con- 
federates not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  provided 
still  more  securely  for  the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic 
interests.*     Thus  the  act  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  ratifying 


*  The  bi.shop  here  mentioned  was  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Ltighlin,  a  very  active  partisan  of  the  Nuncio.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Blcedint^ 
tpki^enia.  The  Unkind  Deserter^  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Ghent  in  1678,  in 
tie  75th  year  of  his  age.  Sec  lirenan,  p.  534.  In  1642  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
t'»c  representatives  of  the  town  of  Wexford  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
then  only  a  parish  priest ;  but  the  clergy  were  permitted  by  the  Co.ifedemtes  to 
^it  in  their  Lower  House  of  Legislation,  as  well  as  to  occupy  places  among  the 
l^ecrs  in  the  capacity  of  Lords  Spiritual.  Ibid,  See  also  T.  D.  McGec's  Irish 
ii'rjitTs  0/ ihe  Seienteenth  Century^  p.  133. 

*  lielling's  /v/^^  ///'/.  De^,  Cur.  I/iixr.,  ii.  429.  '  Mcehan,  p.  iSo. 

*  Maverty,  p.  5^1.     The  following  was  the  addition  now  made  to  the  Oath  of 
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the  treaty  with  Ormonde,  was  formally  disowned ;  and  hos- 
tilities continued. 

When  the  Confederation  was  first   formed,  its  executive 
government  was  entrusted  with  the  Church  patronage.     The 


Asftociatiim  (<tc  \>c(*^tc,  p.  59,  fto/r  (2))  adopted  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642  : 
**  Murcovcr  I  tlo  further  swear  that  I  will  not  accept  of,  or  submit  to,  any  peace 
made,  ur  to  lie  made,  wiih  the  saiil  Confctlerate  Catholics,  without  the  consent 
and  approlotion  uf  the  (icnoral  AH^mbly  of  the  said  Confederate  Catholics.  And 
for  the  preservation  and  strcn};thonin)*  of  the  association  and  union  of  the  kingdom, 
that  upun  any  peace  or  accummodaiiun  to  be  made  or  concluded  with  the  said 
Cunfcilcrale  Catholics  as  aforesaid,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  insist  upon 
and  maintain  the  ensuing;  prt)|x>Nitions  until  a  peace  as  aforesaid  be  made,  and  the 
matters  to  l>e  a^rii*d  u|kiii  in  the  articles  4 if  peace  Ih:  e>taMishct1  and  secured  by 
rarlianuiit."  Meehan  {Con/ftt  of  Ailktftm\\  p.  29^  and  others  have  made  this 
addition  a  ]>art  of  the  oath  of  1642.  But  this  is  obviously  a  mistake:  Sec  the 
oath  in  full,  as  adojited  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  January,  1 647,  in  Burke's 
////'.  /'<'«;/>//../«./,  sii]iplenient,  |)p.  SS2,  SS3.  The /»<> A »i//i^wj  mentioned  in  this 
Aildition,  which  were  fniir  in  nunilicr,  and  which  were  Uifw  insisted  on  by  the 
clcfj^y,  were  the  follnwiiii^  : — 

*•  I.  That  the  K.C.  clergy  and  laity,  in  their  respective  stations,  have  the  free 
and  j>ublic  exercise  of  the  R.C.  relij;i.)n  ami  rites  throughout  the  whole  kingtlom, 
ill  the  s:iine  dij^iiity  and  splentl«",ir  :in  en;oyeil  in  Ireliintl  and  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  or  any  of  the  other  Catlmlic  Kinj^s,  hi<;  predecessors. 

•'II.  That  the  secuLir  clor^jy  of  Ireland,  vi/.,  primates  archbishops,  bishops 
i»rdii;aiie'*,  tle.ins  «Vc.,  ^:c. — vicars  and  niher  pa%ti)rs,  ami  their  resiMTCtive  suc- 
et^^tU"*,  >hall  :ill  have  an  1  enjoy  ail  juii-iliilion,  piivilejjes.  and  immunities,  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  K.C.  clergy  liatl  or  enjoyed  within  this  realm  at 
any  time  dunn^  the  rei^n  of  the  late  King  Ib-nry  VII.,  Kinjj  of  Kngland  and 
l^)rd  of  Irelanil,  any  laws,  statutes,  i>ower,  or  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing;. 

**I1I.  That  all  laws  and  statutes  made  since  the  twentieth  year  of  Kinp 
Henry  VIII.  (.\.i).  1520)  whereby  any  rcMr.unt,  jK'nalty,  or  other  mcapacity  is 
laul  upon  any  Koman  Catholics,  whether  clerj;y  or  laity,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
R.C.  reiij^ion,  and  of  tlieir  several  functions,  juriMlictions,  and  j  rivileges,  may  l>e 
abro^^ated,  and  decl.ired  null  and  void  in  the  next  Parliament,  by  one  or  more 
Acts  of  rarliamenl  to  be  parsed  therein. 

*•  IV.  That  piimatcs  archbi'.ho]>«s  bishops,  ordinaries,  dcan.<:,  &c.,  &c.,  shall 
have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  churches  and  church-livings  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  the  Trotebtant  clergy  resj)cciively  enjoyetl  the  same  on  the  1st  day  of 
O«.tol>er,  1641,  with  all  their  fruits  em«»lumenls,  perquisites  liberties  and  other 
rights  bel«»nging  to  the  re>peclivc  dioceses  and  churches,  as  well  in  the  places  now 
in  the  pos^cs^on  of  the  Confeilerate  Catholics  as  also  in  all  other  places  wi  bin 
the  king«lom  that  shall  be  recovered  by  them  from  the  adverse  party,  saving  to 
the  R.C.  laity  llieir  respective  rights  acconling  to  the  laws  of  this  realm."  See 
Ihirkc,  ///A  A'w;///.\;;/i/,  supplement,  p.  883  ;  Meehan,  pp.  181-2  ;  lirenan, 
ji.  4(0.  These  propositions  were,  it  appears,  submitted  by  the  clergy  to  the 
(Jeneral  Assembly  on  the  very  fir>t  «lay  of  its  meeting  in  Januar)',  1647.  Cox,  ii.  185. 
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Nuncio  Scarampi  announced,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
that  the  Pope,  his  master,  was  resolved  not  to  grant  any 
provisions  at  Rome,  for  benefices  or  ecclesiastical  dignities 
in  Ireland,  but  to  such  as  were  nominated  by  the  Supreme 
Council.^  We  may  thus,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the 
comparative  moderation  of  the  clergy  before  the  arrival  of 
Rinuccini.  They  knew  that,  by  offending  the  distinguished 
laymen  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  they  would  forfeit 
their  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  But  the  Nuncio 
Extraordinary  dispensed  the  patronage  according  to  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  thus  secured  the  support  of  all  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  benefices  or  bishoprics.  The  Supreme 
Council  felt  annoyed  by  what  they  deemed  a  usurpation  of 
their  privilege :  and,  in  the  General  Assembly  now  sitting, 
the  introduction  of  this  topic  led  to  some  warm  debates. 
The  lawyers  insisted  that  the  right  of  presentation  belonged 
properly  to  the  Crown  ;  and  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  should  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  Nuncio  professed  to  be  astonished  at  this 
claim  ;-  though,  as  a  canonist,  he  must  have  known  well  that 
it  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  novelty.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  contrived  to  stifle  the  discussion,  by  moving  its 
adjournment  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing the  Court  of  Rome.  But  meanwhile  he  continued,  as 
before,  to  appropriate  the  disputed  patronage. 

If  the  prelates  who  sat  in  the  Assembly  at  Kilkenny  in 
January,  1647,  had  possessed  an  ordinary  share  of  prudence 
and  honourable  feeling,  they  would  have  refused  to  place 
themselves  in  the  very  invidious  position  which  they  now 
occupied.  The  war  was  protracted  chiefly  to  gratify  their 
ambition.  All  were  willing  to  contend  to  the  last  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  :  but  the  more  intelligent  minority 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  must  be  restored 
to  the  state  of  absolute  supremacy  which  it  enjoyed  before 
the    Reformation.      Nothing   less   would    satisfy    the    lords 


*  Belling,  Dcsid.  Cur.  Hibernica,  ii.  219. 
«  Carte,  i.  597. 
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spiritual.  The  treaty  with  Ormonde  must  be  broken  because 
this  ubjcct  was  not  secured.  During  the  discussions,  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Assembly  earnestly  pressed  this  point ; 
and  mailc  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  expLiining  to  them  very 
clearly  and  pathetically  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  "There  was  a  time,  my  Lords,"  said  Colonel  Bagnal, 
"  when  our  ancestors,  at  the  peril  of  their  fortunes  and  of 
their  lives,  sheltered  some  of  you,  and  of  your  predecessors, 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws.  They  were  not  niggardly 
sharers  in  your  wants  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  splen- 
dour of  your  present  state  has  added  to  the  sincere  filial 
reverence  which  was  then  paid  you.  We,  their  posterity, 
have  with  our  blood  and  fortunes  asserted  the  advantage 
which  you  now  have  over  them.  Reach  forth  your  hands 
to  pull  us  back  from  that  precipice  on  which  we  now  stand. 
Your  zeal  for  the  house  of  (lod  will  be  deemed  no  less 
fervent  that  you  have  preserved  the  Irish  nation.  Rescue  us, 
we  beseech  you.  Grant  somewhat  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  tlie  affection  we  bear  you  ourselves.  Let  a 
recjuest  find  favour  with  you  which  is  made  to  prevent  a  via- 
liitiofi  of  public  faithr  ^  This  speech,  it  is  said,  "  moved  com- 
passion in  some  of  the  bishops:"  but,  in  the  end,  spiritual 
pride  would  make  no  concessi<:)ns.  A  resolution  taken  in  the 
'*  Synodical  Con«j^regation  "  was  deemed  "'too  sacred  to  be 
rci'okcd,  or  chanj^^ed  upon  any  consideration."- 

This  Assembly  of  1647,  composed  largely  of  delegates 
returned  by  the  influence  of  the  clerjj;y  and  Owen  Roe 
O'Xeill,  continued  obstinately  to  oppose  the  peace  with 
Ormonde.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  deputies  to  Kilkenny 
in  the  hope  of  eflecting  some  agreement ;  but,  before  their 
arrival,  the  Xuncionists  had  manajj^ed  to  make  arranirements 
which  rendered  further  negotiations  useless.*  Despairing  of 
being  able  to  come  to  any  terms  with  the  Confederates, 
(Ormonde  entered  into  stipulations  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  ICn^'lish  Parliament;^    surrendered  Dublin  into  their 


'  O'Conor's  If'nt.  AdJrcsSy  pp.  210-11. 

'  ^■''^'  >•  211.  3  Carte,  i.  599. 

<  At  thir.  time  (.)rniondc*s  second  son,  Lord  Richard  Butler,  the  Earl  of  RosHrom- 
inon,  and  Sir  Jan)cs  Ware,  so  celebrated  for  his  antiquarian  researches,  were  sent 
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hands  in  July,  1647  ;  and  immediately  aftcnvarJs  left  the 
country.  He  at  first  repaired  to  South  Britain;  but,  finding 
it  unsafe  to  remain  there,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  had 
been  all  along  averse  to  insist  on  the  King's  compliance  with 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Nuncionists.     Many  of  them 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  see  that  these  terms — even  if 
accepted  by  Charles— never  could  be  realized  ;  as  they  would 
have  been  firmly  opposed  by  the  combined  Protestantism  of 
Great  Britain.     Passing  events  abundantly  justified  this  con- 
clusion. When  the  royal  authority  was  apparently  annihilated 
in  Ireland  by  the  departure  of  Ormonde,  the  Confederates 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  far  more  formidable  ad- 
versary.   The  English  Parliament,  released  from  the  struggle 
vith  the  King,  could  send  ample  reinforcements  across  the 
channel ;  and,  a  few  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  two  of  the  Confederate  armies  were  wcll-nigh 
cut  to  pieces.     These  reverses  revealed  very  clearly  the  folly 
of  the  Nuncionists ;  and  a  new  Assembly,  convened  at  Kil- 
kenny in  November,   1647,  attested  the  decline  of  their  in- 
fluence.    The  Ormondists,  by  great  exertions,  had  been  able 
to  return  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives.^     Rinuccini, 
still  unwilling  to  resign  his  supremacy,  had  the  efl'rontery  to 
insist  that  eleven  bishops  of  his  own  nomination — elect,  but 
not  yet  consecrated — should  be  permitted  to  sit  and  vote  ; 
^nd,  though  the  lawyers  protested  against  the  proceeding  as 
contrary  to  all  precedent,^  the  other  members,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  consented  to  their  admission.^    The  Nuncio  next 
demanded  that  nine  members  from  Ulster  should  each  have 


to  England  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  his  stipulations.  Inland,  iii.  309. 
^^nen  Dublin  was  given  up  to  the  Commissioners  of  Tarliament,  the  use  of  the 
'^^ish  Liturgy  was  interdicted,  and  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  As-scnibly 
siUiitutcd. 

Carte,  ii.  16-17  ;  Mcehan,  p.  204. 

^'Conor's  Hist,  Address^  part  ii.  138. 

Mechan  states  that  the  Hulls  appointing  them  to  their  sees  had  already 
^'Tived  \Conf.  of  Kilkenny^  p.  205)  ;  bul  this  was  a  falsehood  lold  hy  Rinuccini  to 
**^lc  him  to  carry  his  point.  The  Bulls  did  not  arrive  till  four  months  aficr- 
^*^.    Sec  Carte,  ii.  17  ;  0'Conor*s  Hist,  Address,  ii.  342  ;  Warner,  ii.    127. 
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sci'iii  votes— as  the  six*scvcnths  of  the  counties  and  towns  of 
the  Northern  Province  had  been  prevented  from  sending  for- 
ward representatives ;  ^  but  the  Assembly  refused  to  sanction 
so  preposterous  a  proposal.  In  the  end  Rinuccini  exhibited 
such  an  unaccommodating  spirit  that  he  lost  all  control  over 
the  deliberations ;  and  the  Supreme  Council,  wearied  out  by 
his  tyrannical  conduct,  at  length  ventured  openly  to  set  him 
at  defiance. 

For  some  years  past,  Murrough  O'Brien,  better  known  as 
Lord  Inchiquin— a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Brian  Bum — 
had  commanded  a  powerful  force  in  Munster  in  the  interest 
of  the  English   Parliament      He  was  by  birth  a  Romanist 
Like  Ormonde  he  had  been  educated  a  Protestant.     He  was, 
however,  of  a  somewhat  fickle  temperament ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Popery.* 
At  an  early  period  of  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  successful   soldier;    but  he  had 
avenged  the  Irish  massacre  with  terrible  severity ;  and  hence, 
because  his  triumphant  career  was  marked  by  the  desolation 
whicii   he  spread   around   him,    he  was  commonly   known, 
tliroii<;hout   all   the   south   of   Ireland,   as   Murrough  of  the 
Burnings.     Offended,  according  to  some,  because,  as  he  con- 
ceived, his  services  had  not  been  sufficiently  recognized— or, 
acci)rding   to   others,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
at  present  pursued  by  those  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  lCnt;laiul— he  meditated  a  return  to  the  side  of  royalty; 
and,  to  strengthen  his  position,  listen<id  to  overtures  made  to 
him  about  this  time  by  the  Supreme  Council.*     Alarmed  by 
the  recent  successes  of  this  stern  General,  even  the  Nuncio 
himself  was  at  first  disposed  to  recommend  a  truce;*  but 
when  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger. 


>  Lcliindy  iii.   318. 

*  Iiorlii'^c,  i.  27S  ;  Ilavcrty,  p.  5<)0,  note.  By  Ins  will  he  loft  £zo  to  the 
Fianci^can  frinrs  of  Iannis  'IikI  anulht-r  sum  '*fnr  the  perfi)rmance  of  the  usual 
flulii.'N  <»|  thf  K.C.  cK'ij^y,  ami  Inr  other  pious  uses."  JhU.  Sec  also  Hist. 
AIt/n>'ir  oj  the  Ol^ncHi^  hy  0*Donoj;huc,  p.  304.     Dublin,  1S60. 

^  Mcchaii,  p.  215. 

•  Lc'hmd,  iii.  324  ;  O'c'onor's  Hist.  AcUircss^  part  ii.  344. 
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and  when  he  discovered  that  Inchiquin  was  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  he  forthwith  changed  his  tone, 
and  protested  vehemently  against  any  accommodation.  The 
old  Irish  were  now  desirous  to  hand  over  their  country  to  a 
foreign  prince;  and  Rinuccini  proposed  that  the  Pope  should 
be  acknowledged  as  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.^  His  real 
object  in  this  overture  was  to  place  the  island  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  had  already  tried,  by  the  most 
contemptible  casuistry,  to  convict  his  political  antagonists  of 
perjury;  but,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  present  scheme,  he 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Confederates  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  odious  charge ;  for  they  were  all  bound,  by 
their  oath  of  association,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  successors.*  A  new  treaty  with  the  Royalists 
would  have  subverted  the  Nuncio's  plans ;  and  hence  the 
fierce  hostility  encountered  by  the  proposal  of  a  cessation 
with  Inchiquin.^  The  dreaded  General  had  lately  captured 
the  city  of  Cashel ;  when  the  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge 
to  their  Cathedral  seated  on  a  rock,  well  fortified  and  provided 
with  a  powerful  garrison,  he  had  stormed  this  stronghold  ; 
and  twenty  priests  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  followed.*  Though  Rinuccini,  since  his  arri- 
val in  Ireland,  had  been  often  accessory  to  the  shedding  of 
hunun  blood,  and  had  in  some  cases  performed  the  duties  of 
a  General,  he  professed  to  be  utterly  horrified  by  the  killing 
of  these  twenty  ecclesiastics.  He  declared  that  he  would 
make  no  league  with  a  commander  who  had  committed  such 
an  impious  atrocity.     But  the  Supreme  Council,  pressed  on 


*  Meehan,  pp.  206,  2io  ;  0'Conor*s  Hist.  Address^  ii.  342.  ITie  instructions  of 
the  Supreme  Council  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  dated  Kilkenny, 
i8th  January,  1647*8,  relative  to  this  subject,  maybe  found  in  Borlase,  p.  176.  The 
Commissioners  were  secretly  instructed  to  request  that  Kinucciui  be  made  a 
Cardinal    0*Conor*s  hist.  Address^  ii.  343. 

'  LoDg  ere  this  Rinuccini  had  been  contemplating  the  suppression  of  the  royal 
power  in  Ireland.  In  1646  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Pamphilio  stating  that  **  the 
King's  destruction  would  be  of  most  advantage  to  the  Irish,"  and  expressing  a 
^"^  "that  the  Parliament  might  get  the  better  of  him,  and  make  themselves 
nwsters  of  England."— Warnfr's  HUtirry  of  the  Ribdlion,  ii.  91. 

'  O'Conor's  Hist,  Address^  part  ii.  345  ;  Carte,  ii.  31. 

*  Ldand,  iiL  316. 
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all  sides  with  difficulties,  onild  not  understand  this  High 
Church  scntinicntalism  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  stre- 
nuous resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuncio,  the  Cessation 
with  Inchiquin-  to  continue  to  the  1st  of  November  following, 
— was  concluded  at  Dunj^arvan  on  the  20th  of  May.  1648.* 

According  to  the  terms  arranged,  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
cver>'whcre  except  in  the  garrisons  or  quarters  of  the  late 
Parliamentary  General :  -  and  the  property  in  their  possession, 
whether  they  were  laity  or  clergy,  was  to  be  retained  by  them 
without  disturbance  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce.  As 
soon  as  the  Nuncio  discovered  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
his  remonstrances,  he  withdrew  privately  from  Kilkenny,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill. 
From  the  camp  of  his  favourite  chief  he  soon  began  to  fulmi- 
nate his  spiritual  thunders.  He  had  caused  a  protest  against 
the  act  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny  ;  and,  when  it  was  contemptuously 
torn  down,  he  published  immediately  afterwards,-^  a  sentence 
of  cxcnmmunication  against  those  who  favoured  the  Cessation  ; 
and  placed  under  an  interdict  all  those  cities,  towns,  and 
districts  in  which  it  was  accepted  and  maintained.*  Instead 
c^f  displaying  an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Confede- 
racy by  yieUling,  in  some  points,  to  the  Supreme  Council, 
he  absurtlly  rose  in  his  demands,  so  as  to  render  an  agreement 
impossible.  He  insisted  that  two  of  the  Confederate  Gene- 
rals,'* with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  should  be  set  aside  ;  that 
all  governors  and  niilitar>' officers  should  take  an  oath  neither 
to  move,  do,  nor  agree  to  anything  that  might  be  deemed  to 
the  prejutiicc  of  the  Church,  without  the  permission  of  the 
clergy ;  and  that  the  members  of  Council  should  swear  not 


1  C-.wH',  ii.  Vv 

•  A  t«'i'>  '  I  iIk-  ttnns  nf  the  Ccs^ati'-n  ni.iy  Inr  fmind  in  I>urke's  Hihi'tma 
/h.m:ii!ti  Hii^  Mij  jKimiit,  ]>p.  bS7-9.  Thcic  were  proluhly  few,  if  any,  Kumanibts 
at  tlii--  tiim-  in  the  ^irri.^oii'.  of  Inchhiiiin. 

•'  'lliv  i\' ••mnmiiiiati.  u,  dated  27tli  of  May,  164S,  may  Ik?  found  in  Walsh's 
Iliti'fy  •  t  tiw  I\tfr.   u-fr.iK.i^  appendix  f>f  In.-lriimcnt*i,  p.  34. 

*  (  \rtc-,  ii.    x.\  :   O'C.M.  r's  ////.  Add t ess ^  ii.  547. 

•'•  'I'iiar  i,  Ta.iff  and  rie-tnn,  the  c««niMMn  ler.:  of  the  Confederate  troops  in 
Muii'^*cr  and  I.tin-ter.      Loland,  iii.  325. 
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to  sufTer  any  peace  to  be  made  but  such  as  agreed  with 
instructions  given  to  agents  sent  to  Rome.^  Several  bishops  * 
at  first  signed  the  Nuncio's  protest  against  the  truce ;  but 
some  of  them  soon  became  so  ashamed  of  his  proceedings 
that  they  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  Supreme  Council 
appealed  to  Rome  against  his  sentence  of  excommunication  ;* 
and  thus  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  ecclesiastical  anathema. 

At  this  crisis  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was 

in   a  very  singular  dilemma.     The  Nuncio  Extraordinary — 

invested  with  the  full  power  of  the  Pope — denounced  all  who 

adhered  to  the  truce  as  guilty  of  mortal  sin  ;  and  announced 

his  determination  to  deprive  of    the  ordinances  of  religion 

every  place  where  it  was  recognized  by  the  authorities.     This 

assuredly  was  spiritual  tyranny  in  perfection.     There  were 

leaders  among  the   Confederates  at   least   as  wise  and   as 

worthy  as  this  Archbishop  of  Fermo  ;  but  the  whole  nation 

must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  overbearing  autocrat.     The  mass 

of  the  population  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 

compact   as    Rinuccini   himself;  and    yet  they    must   suffer. 

Public  worship  must  cease,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as 

he  could  accomplish  it,  must  be  laid  under  the  curse  of  the 

Almighty  until  the  hated  truce  is  disowned !     The  object  of 

the  Nuncio  in  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  is  sufficiently 

clear.     He  wished  to  drive  a  superstitious  people  to  the  verge 

of  despair  ;  and  compel  the  Supreme  Council  to  resile  from 

their  position  by  the  clamour  of  a  terrified  community.      But 

there  are  times  when  the  veriest  slave  will  refuse  any  longer 

to  endure  the  insolence  of  despotism.     Conscience  shed  its 

light  across  the  path  of  the  Council  :  its  members  had  sworn 

to  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin  ;  and  they  were  not  prepared 

to  swallow  the  doctrine  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 

heretics.     Rinuccini  had  declared  their  appeal  to  Rome  in- 


^  Carte,  il  34. 

'  Sec  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address^  j)art  ii.  410.  The  bishops  afterwards  pleaded, 
**  ihcir  apolog>',  that  they  were  misled  by  the  Nuncio.     Jfnd.  pp.  412-3. 

'  The  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Council  may  be  found  at  length  in  Walsh's  Hist, 
^f  tkt  KanonstraMCf^  appendix  of  Instruments,  pp.  35-39.  It  is  dated  31st  of  May, 
'648,  that  b,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  excommunication. 
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valid  ;  and  in  this  emergency  they  sought  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  clergy  around  them  in  whose  knowledge  and  discretion 
they  had  confidence.     David  Rothe,  the  aged  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  was  deemed  the  best  theologian  on  the  episcopal 
bench  ;  and  to  him,  and  certain  other  divines  selected  to  aid 
him  by  their  counsel,  they  applied  for  information.     Seven 
queries  were  submitted    to    them   for   solution,     (i)  They 
asked — Are  the  articles  of  the  Cessation  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  do  they  warrant  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ? 
(2)  Does  the  appeal  made  by  us  to  Rome,  against  the  sen- 
tence,  meanwhile  suspend   its  execution  f    (3)    Do  certain 
answers   returned   by  us  to   the  proposals  of   the  Nuncio 
render  us  liable  to  excommunication?    (4)  Does  opposition 
to  the  Cessation,  in  defiance  of  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Supreme   Council,   by  those  who   have   taken   the  oath  of 
association,  involve  the  guilt  of  perjury  ?     (5)  If  the  law  of 
the  land,  even  as  it  existed   in  Catholic  times,  is  violated 
by  the  sentence,  are  the  Nuncio  and  his  adherents  at  liberty 
to  publish   the  excommunication    and    interdict?     (6)  Can 
any  one,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  General  Assembly, 
obtain  a  dispensation  to  break  the  Oath  of  Association  ?     (7) 
Can  any  of  the  Confederates,  under  pretence  of  submitting  to 
the  Nuncio,  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?     To 
all  these  queries  the  old  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  coadjutors 
promptly  returned  replies  most  satisfactory  to  the  interro- 
gators.    They  declared  that  the  Cessation  supplied  no  proper 
reason  for  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  that,  as  such 
sentence  was  in  itself  groundless  and  invalid,  an  appeal  was 
virtually  unnecessary.     They  afTirnied  that  the  Pope  himself 
might  make  mistakes ;  and  that,  if  even  he  delivered  a  false 
judgment,  he  was  not  entitled  to  obedience.     "If,"  said  they, 
"his  Holiness — who  is  the  Supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  on 
earth,  and  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  his  judicature,  otherwise  than  from  himself  to  himself — 
did,  upon  ill  information,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever, 
give  judgment  or  pronounce  censure  contrary  to  justice  and 
conscience,    or    which    would    be    disadvantageous    to    our 
public  cause,  or  destructive  of  our  commonwealth,  or  of  the 
lives,   liberties,   or  fortunes  of  the   Confederates,  or  of  the 
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Council,  or  of  that  part  of  the  Confederates  who  adhere  to 
them  and  to  the  Cessation  (being  incomparably  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom) — there  is  no  Catholic  divine  in  the 
world  but  must  confess  it  would  be  lawful  to  resist  and 
oppose  his  Holiness  in  this  case,  and  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  sentence."  ^  They  declared  further  that  those 
who  had  sworn  the  Oath  of  Association  and  yet  opposed 
the  Cessation,  despite  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
incurred  the  guilt  of  perjury  ;  that  the  Pope  himself  would 
commit  "  a  mortal  and  most  heinous  crime  "  ^  were  he  to  give 
a  dispensation  to  break  the  oath  :  and  that  the  appeal  mean- 
while stayed  the  execution  of  the  excommunication  and 
interdict. 

These  answers  to  the  queries  were  the  result  of  much 
deliberation.  For  ten  days  Bishop  Rothe  and  his  associates 
were  busily  employed  in  consulting  the  writings  of  divines 
and  canonists,  and  in  discussing  the  various  points  respecting 
which  their  opinion  was  solicited.  When  they  had  at  length 
agreed  upon  the  substance  of  their  reply,  Peter  Walsh,  one 
of  their  number — a  learned  Franciscan  now  residing  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederation — was  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  document  in  which  their  sentiments  were 
to  be  embodied.  Walsh  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast ;  as  he  tells  us  that  he  never  once 
closed  his  eyes,  for  the  three  days  and  three  nights  together, 
during  which  he  was  engaged  in  this  literary  labour.^  The 
work  itself  supplies  evidence  that  in  the  meantime  he  must 
have  been  fully  occupied.  It  extends  over  twenty-seven 
closely-printed  folio  pages  of  carefully  -  arranged  matter, 
bristling  with  quotations  from  a  vast  variety  of  the  highest 

*  Walih*s  History  of  the  Remonstrance,  appendix  of  Instruments.  The  queries, 
pp.  18,  19. 

*  Ibid,  p.  22. 

'  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance,  To  the  reader,  p.  xlvi.  Walsh  here 
ail'is  : — **I  was  forced  to  watch,  moreover,  even  the  very  two  next  days  and  nights., 
immediately  following  the  former  three,  for  studying  the  first  sermon  that  was 
y -reached  in  Ireland  of  purpose  on  the  subject  of  the  foresaid  censures,  against 
them  and  the  Nuncio."  It  appears  that,  on  the  preceding  Lord's  Day  it  had 
been  announced  **in  all  the  churches  which  kept  not  the  interdict"  that  he  would 
so  preach,  and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  make  this  extraordinary  effort. 
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Romish  authorities  in  questions  of  casuistry.  It  was  forth- 
with committed  to  the  press  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  at 
once  produced  a  deep  and  extensive  impression.  No  one 
ever  attempted  a  reply .^  Thomas  Dease,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Mcath— a  prelate  widely  respected  for  his  piety 
and  learning — published  his  approval  of  it ;  and  several 
other  divines  of  eminence  testified  in  the  same  way  that,  in 
all  its  parts  and  pages,  "truth  was  enfranchised,  ignorance 
enlightened  ;  *'  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  regard  to  the  Cessation  "  vindicated  from  injustice."  • 
Even  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Kilkenny  attested  that  it  was  "  a 
learned  and  laborious  performance/'  most  worthy  to  be  pub- 
lished **  to  remove  scruples,"  and  **  to  settle  the  consciences  of 
all  sorts.'**  In  the  end,  the  Supreme  Council  were  joined  in 
their  appeal  to  Rome  by  fourteen  prelates  and  all  the  secular 
clergy  in  their  dioceses,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  monastic 
orders.*  But  the  Pope  rejected  the  appeal  as  frivolous;*  and, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  ban  of  the  Church  rested  on 
those  who  supported  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin.  Though 
Rothe  was  thus  permitted  to  close  his  earthly  career  under 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,®  he  did  not  cease  till  his 
death  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate.  At  first  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  Kil- 
kenny shut  up  their  churches  in  obedience  to  the  interdict  ;  ^ 
but  the  Jesuits  in  the  same  city  kept  their  chapels  open.*^ 
The  like  course  was  generally  pursued  ;  and  thus  the  eccle- 
siastical censures  of  Rinuccini  proved  practically  abortive. 

The    immediate    result    of   the    intemperate    conduct    of 
Rinuccini  was   the  virtual  destruction  of   the  Confederacy. 


»  0'Conor*8  Hist,  Address,  p.  165. 

■  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance^  appendix  of  Instruments.      Queries,  iii. 

•  Ibid,    Queries,  ii. 

*  Carte,  ii.  34  ;  O'Conor's  Hist,  Address^  part  ii.  34S. 

*  0*Conor's  Hist,  Address,  part  ii.  414.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  were  nut  unconditionally  absolved  until  169S  ! 
See  Burke's  Hib.  Dominicanoy  p.  691.  Ware  says  that,  in  1665,  "  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  absolved  the  Irish  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Nuncio,  upon 
their  doin^  penanced  —  Gesta  Hibernorum. 

•  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  p.  168. 

'  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance,     To  the  reader,  p.  xlv. 
8  Ibid, 
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On  the  I  ith  of  June,  1648,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  proclaimed  war 
gainst  the  Supreme  Council ;  ^  and  every  effort  was  made,  by 
appealing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  soldiers,  to  induce  them 
to  desert  to  his  standard.  By  the  terrors  of  excommunication 
they  had  before  been  compelled  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
Pope's  representative ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  not  so 
easily  intimidated.  The  Supreme  Council  denounced  Owen 
Roe  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor;  and  the  Confederate  armies 
were  now  arrayed  against  each  other.  Rinuccini  publi:>hed  a 
Declaration  in  which  he  pronounced  it  to  be  "a  mortal  sin" 
to  recognize  the  Cessation  with  Inchiquin  ;  ^  but  the  troops 
who  supported  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  found 
to  be  '*  excommunication  proof ; "  so  that  the  Nuncio  himself 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  them.  After  seeking  refuge  in 
various  places,  he  at  length  withdrew  to  Galway  ^ — where  he 
summoned  a  Synod  to  assemble  on  the  15th  of  August.  But 
the  Supreme  Council  interdicted  the  meeting;  the  bishops 
who  still  supported  him  were  prevented  from  attending  ;  and 
Lord  Clanricarde,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer  who  had  all  along 
remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  laid  siege  to  the  city  in 
which  he  had  sought  shelter.  Galway  was  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  renounce  the 
Nuncio  and  his  adherents.*  Even  De  Burgo,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam — to  whose  province  Galway 
belonged — refused  to  carry  out  Rinuccini*s  sentence  of   ex- 


*  Cox,  ii.  20a 

*  This  Declaration,  dated  13th  of  August,  1648,  moy  be  f»)und  in  Cox,  ii.  201. 
The  Nuncio  here  says : — **  We,  by  these  presents,  declare  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
against  Grxl  and  his  Church,  and  a  ])rcach  of  the  Oath  of  Association,  either  to 
^njcure  or  suffer  the  publication  of  that  truce  ;  and  that  Catholics  ought,  and  are 
b<^anf.1  to  undergo  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal  goods,  their  liberty,  all  that  is  dear 
to  them,  and  even  their  life  itself,  rather  than  publish  or  ol)ey  it." 

'  Arx>ut  this  time  John  Lyncli — who,  un<ler  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius,  wrote 
the  well-known  work  Cambrensis  irz'<7-.r«j— resided  at  Galway.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  place.  When  the  garrison  surrendered  in  1652  he  retired  to  France.  Lynch 
vas  quite  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  Rinuccini.  He  was  R.C  Archdeacon  of 
Toam,  and  he  is  said,  but  perhaps  incorrectly,  to  have  died  R.C.  liishop  of 
Killala.  Lynch  wrote  various  works.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well 
axi^nainted  with  Irish  antiquities. 

*  Carter  iL  36 ;  Lebnd,  iii.  327. 
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communication  and  interdict.^  Such  was  the  humiliating 
position  in  which  this  proud  Italian  now  found  himself. 

Ormonde,  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  France,  had 
been  anxiously  watchinjj  the  progress  of  events  in  Ireland. 
His  correspondents  in  this  country  had  of  late  been  urgently 
pressing  him  to  return  ;  and  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
when  he  could  again  appear  with  advantage  on  the  political 
arena.  Embarking  at  Havre  de  Grace,  he  arrived  at  Cork 
towards  the  end  of  September,  1648,  with  a  retinue  of  about 
one  hundred  persons ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  was  invited  to 
repair  to  Kilkenny  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace  with  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  readily  acceded  to  this  overture ;  and 
his  reception,  in  a  place  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  six 
years  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  revealed  a  wonderful 
change  in  public  sentiment.  As  he  approached  the  city,  a 
large  concourse — including  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  clergy — met  him 
to  bid  him  welcome ;  he  was  received,  in  state,  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  and,  surrounded  by  his  own  guards,  was  permitted  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  castle  of  Kilkenny.^ 
After  some  weeks  spent  in  negotiation,  a  peace  was  concluded  ; 
and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1649,  ^^^^  whole  of  the  Confede- 
rate Assembly,  headed  by  their  chairman,  Sir  Richard  Blake, 
presented  the  articles  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  accep- 
tance and  confirmation.  He  caused  them  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed  ;  and  even  the  clergy,  by  declarations  and  circular 
letters,^  signified  their  approval  of  the  agreement.* 

Though  the  terms  fell  far  short  of  those  proposed  by 
Rinuccini,  they  were  in  some  respects  more  favourable  to  the 
Romanists  than  any  they  had  yet  obtained.^  All  the  penal 
statutes  against  them  were  to  be  repealed,  and  their  freedom  of 
worship  was  secured.  They  were  to  retain  the  churches  already 
in  their  possession  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be  de- 
clared.     Ormonde   consented   meanwhile  to  divest   himself 


^  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address^  p.  1 77. 

2  Borlase,  p.  201.  '  See  Cox,  ii.,  appendix  xliv. 

"*  IJorlase,  p.  202  ;  Cox,  ii.  205  ;  Inland,  iii.  334. 

'  For  a  coj^y  of  this  treaty  see  Cox,  ii.,   ap|)cndix  xliii.      See  also  Milton's 
obienations  on  the  Articles  in  his  Works,  Ed.  London,  1866,  pp.  247,  262. 
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partially  of  his  authority  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  sharing  his 
power  with  twelve  deputies  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly—called "Commissioners  of  Trust."  Without  their 
approbation  he  could  neither  levy  soldiers,  raise  money,  nor 
erect  garrisons.  They  were  to  take  care  that  the  articles  of 
peace  should  be  observed  until  ratified  by  Parliament.  Thus, 
(or  a  time,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  virtually  committed  a  large 
part  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  these  articles  eventually  secured  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  no  substantial  benefit.  About  a  fortnight  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  Charles  I.  ended  his  career  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and  his  death  led  very  soon  to  important  changes  in 
the  state  of  Ireland.  Rinuccini  had  been  already  ordered  by 
the  Supreme  Council  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  ^  and  passing 
events  admonished  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1649,  he  embarked  at  Galway;  and  as 
various  complaints  against  him  had  already  reached  Rome,  he 
is  said,  on  his  arrival  there  in  the  following  year,  to  have  met 
nith  rather  a  discouraging  reception  from  the  Pope,  his 
master.* 

Rinuccini  did  not  long  survive  his  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Ireland.  The  evils  he  brought  on  his  co-rcligionists  in 
this  country  were  incalculable.  By  insisting  on  unreasonable 
conditions  of  peace  and  hurling  anathemas  against  all  who 
opposed  him,  he  exhibited  intolerable  pride,  ignorance,  and 
obstinacy;  exposed  the  discipline  of  his  Church  to  contempt ; 
and  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Confederacy.  The  bitter  spirit 
he  evoked  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  In  1642  Luke 
Wadding^ — an  Irish  Franciscan  of  great  learning  and  ability 


>  lie  certainly  did  not  leave  a  blessing  behind  him.  Ilardiman  remarks  that 
"for  upwards  of  a  century  after  this  period,  war,  pestilence,  and  persecution, 
oicceeding  each  other  in  rapid  and  melancholy  succession,  afHicted  its  [Galway *s] 
devoteci  community,  and  reduced  this  once  opulent,  populous,  and  resi)ectnble 
town  to  the  most  unenviable  situation." — History  of  Galunxy^  pp.  125-6.  The 
plx;ue  appeared  in  it  in  July,  1649  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  April, 
swept  away  upwards  of  3,700  of  the  inhabitants.     ////'/. 

»  Cox,  ii.,  Charles  IL,  p.  3.  See  also  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance, 
To  the  Catholics^  &c.,  p.  xxxiv. 

*  See  before,  p.  66,  note  (2).  Contemporary  with  Wadding  wns  John  Colgan, 
X  Dative  of  Co.  Donegal,  and  one  of  the  most  learnt d  of  Irish  antiquarians.      He 
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lung  resident  in  Rome — was  appointed  agent  for  the  Confede- 
rates at  the  Court  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  Wadding  was 
much  respected  in  the  metropolis  of  Italy ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  Romanists  again  and  again  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  his  services.  He  provided  officers  for  their 
armies;  raised  money  to  pay  their  troops;  and  otherwise 
exerted  himself  with  wonderful  zeal  to  promote  their  cause. 
But,  during  the  decline  of  the  Confederacy,  he  suffered  much 
from  misrepresentation  and  ingratitude.  In  1649  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  aware  of  his  influence,  sent  him  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
pious  and  loyal  men  to  preside  over  the  religious  orders  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  monks  at  Rome  in  some  way  heard  of 
this  letter,  and  understood  that  Wadding  was  not  indisposed 
to  sanction  the  policy  it  recommended.  Their  wrath  was  un- 
governable ;  and  neither  the  age,  nor  the  fame  for  almost 
unrivalled  scholarship,  nor  the  remembrance  of  the  past  career 
of  the  great  Franciscan,  could  protect  him  from  their  insults. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Pope — Innocent  X. — appeared  in 
public,  a  mob  of  Irish  monks,  headed  by  an  Irishman  named 
Francis  Magruairck,  fell  down  before  him  on  their  knees,  and 
presented  to  him  a  memorial  in  which  Wadding  was  de- 
nounced as  a  correspondent  of  the  linglish  heretics,  a  patron 
of  apostates,  and  a  man  personally  infamous.  *'  He  took  this 
procedure  of  his  countrymen  so  to  heart,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "  that  he  carried  the  grief  thereof  with  him  not  long 
after  to  his  gravc."^  The  monks,  when  presenting  their  com- 
plaint, cried  out  lustily,  "Justice,  Holy  Father."*     Wadding 


sivent  much  of  his  life  on  the  Continent,  and  died  at  Lou  vain  in  1658.  He  was 
the  author  of  Acta  Sanctorum^  Triadis  Thaumatur^a^  and  other  works.  He 
succeeded,  as  lecturer  on  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1635,  another  native  of  the 
Co.  of  Don<^l,  named  Hugh  Ward — a  min  noted  fur  his  acquaintance  with  the 
antiquities  of  his  countr}'.  Ward  left  behind  him  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts 
which  Colgan  turneil  to  good  account.  Michael  O'Clery,  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^  was  a  fclfow  worker  with 
Colgan  and  Ward  in  the  field  of  Irish  antiquarian  literature.  OX'lery  died  in  his 
native  Co.  of  Donegal  in  1643,  age<l  63  years. 

*  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance^  pp.  592-3. 

'  Ibid.  p.  592. 
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appears  never  afterwards  to  have  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits.  After  h'ngering  long  in  a  state  of  infirmity,  he  died 
in  1657,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.^ 

The  seven  years  which  embrace  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Confederation,  from  its  commencement  to  the  treaty  with 
Ormonde  immediately  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  present 
a  series  of  exciting  and  extraordinar)'  incidents.  During  all 
this  period  Ireland  was  in  the  throes  of  a  political  convulsion  ; 
but  religion,  instead  of  exerting  a  kindly  and  healing  in- 
fluence, only  embittered  the  contention.  Whilst  the  country 
was  rent  to  pieces  by  civil  strife,  bishops  and  priests  were 
among  the  fiercest  belligerents.  The  voice  of  the  Nuncio 
was  still  for  war ;  and  when  the  laity  were  anxious  to  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  they  were  forced  into  the 
battlefield  by  excommunications  and  interdicts.  Prelates  sat 
in  the  General  Assembly :  acted  as  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council :  managed  diplomatic  correspondence  :  and  conducted 
military  operations.  If  twenty  priests  perished  at  the  siege  of 
Cashel,  it  was  absurd  for  Rinuccini  to  denounce  the  successful 
General  as  guilty  of  aggravated  murder  ;  for,  when  the  clergy 
were  so  far  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character  as  to  engage 
in  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  their  foes,  they  could  not 
expect  to  escape  the  ordinary  casualties  of  the  conflict.  The 
most  daring  wickedness  was  committed  by  those  who  were 
constantly  charging  others  with  impiety  ;  for  the  Sacraments 
were  horribly  prostituted  when  they  were  employed  as  means 
to  coerce  men  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  light  of  their  own 
convictions,  or  to  continue  a  bloody  and  useless  contest. 

The  civil  war  was  commenced  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  its  promoters  refused  to  others  a 
privilege  which  they  asserted  for  themselves.  Wherever  the 
power   of    the    Confederation    was    established,    Protestant 


*  Brcnan,  p.  526.  Walsh  surely  exajjgeratcs  enormously  when  he  says  that 
Wadding  **  in  his  own  days,  and  at  least  continually  for  thirty  years  of  them,  had 
seen  and  heard  his  own  Annals  {^Annates  Jlft'norum]  with  so  much  esteem  daily 
read,  during  that  long  extent  of  time,  in  the  public  refectory  pulpits  of  above 
/'•rty  thousand  Franciscan  monasteries,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
vorld." — History  0/  the  Remonstrance^  p.  592. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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worship  was  forbidden.^  At  one  time  during^  the  war  the 
Roman  Catholic  lords  and  gentry  of  Leinstcr  and  Munster 
— apparently  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
intolerance — set  forth  a  Declaration  *  repudiating  the  inten- 
tion of  extirpating  the  English  and  Scottish  colonists,  and 
stating  that,  on  certain  conditions,  **  each  man  known  to  be 
a  moderate^  conformable  Protestant  "  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  his  religion  :  but  Puritans  or  Presbyterians  were  excepted 
from  this  act  of  grace ; '  and  no  consistent  and  conscientious 
Episcopalian  could  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  on  the  con- 
ditions prescribed.*  In  point  of  fact,  Protestant  worship 
in  every  form  was  put  down  throughout  all  those  parts  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  Confederacy  had  established  its  authority. 
Though  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  constituted  per- 
haps nearly  the  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,"^ 
an  attempt  was  now  made  to  prevent  altogether  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  ritual.'*  By  the  oath  of  association — framed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  still  retained  with  certain 
additions — the  Confederates  were  pledged  to  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  King;  and  yet  so  great  was  their  intoler- 
ance  that  they   disputed    whether    His    Majesty   should    be 


*  Cox,  ii   1S7  ;  and  Charles,  ii.  8;  I^'land,  iii.  310. 

*  This  Declaration,  dateil  9th  of  M  ly,  1644,  may  be  found  in  Cox,  appendix  xi., 
1*P'  49»  50-  '*^*^c  aKo  Madden 's  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature^  vol.  i. 
p.  137.  London,  1867.  In  Madden  the  oath,  with  the  obnoxious  condiiiuns,  is 
not  given. 

'  Dr.  O'Conor  admits  that  the  Confeilerates  contemplated  *'ihe  e.xf'wsion  of 
the  Puritans.** — I/ist.  AJdress^  part  i.   191,  fwte. 

*  The  ^^  moderate^  conformable  Protestant,'*  that  is,  the  lukewarm  Episcopalian, 
was  required  to  swear  *'in  the  ])rcsencc  of  Almij;hly  God,  and  all  the  au.^els  ami 
saints  in  heaven^^  that  he  would  "yi»/;i  ttiV//  the  Jnsh  arm}\^  that  is,  fij^ht  against 
the  royal  troops,  and  that  **he  would  do  no  act,  or  thing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  prejudice  the  public  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rcliijion  " — by  which  the 
Confederates  meant  its  restoration  to  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.  See  the 
oaih  in  Cox,  appendix  xi. 

5  See  before,  p.  93,  note  (2)  ;  and  Petty 's  Political  Anatomy,  p.  317.  Tracts. 
Ed.   Dublin,  1769. 

*  Rothe  and  his  associates  boa.st,  in  their  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  Su])reme 
Council,  that,  accordinjj  to  the  terms  of  the  cessation  with  Inchiquin,  the  I'ro- 
testant  party  were  not  to  enjoy  the  **  benefit  or  liberty  o^  their  function  or  rcliijion  " 
in  the  quarters  of  the  Confederates.  Walsh's  I/ist.  oj  the  Remonstrance.  The 
Queries,  p.  3. 
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allowed  the  use  of  one  chapel  in  Dubh'n  as  soon  as  their 
dominion  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.^  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  they  aimed,  not  merely  at  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency,  but  at  the  extinction  of  Protestantism. 

Ministers  of  religion,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  such  may  exercise  their  share 
of  political  influence ;  but  they  are  not  properly  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  to  claim  any  civil  authority.  The  history 
of  the  Catholic  Confederation  illustrates  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  permitting  them  to  interfere  unduly  in  matters  of 
statesmanship.  The  policy  of  Rinuccini  would  have  been 
fraught  with  disa.sters  to  any  community.  Had  he  been 
suffered  to  carry  out  his  views,  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,*  would  have  been  the  most  priest- 
ridden  country  in  Europe.  The  Pope  would  have  been  its 
sovereign;  and  the  clergy  would  have  regulated  all  its  affairs. 
They  would  have  framed  its  laws  :  guided  its  administration  : 
and  commanded  its  soldiers.  The  Church  would  have  soon 
engrossed  almost  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  freedom,  cither  civil  or  religious. 
Hut  the  mission  of  this  Italian  Nuncio  was,  from  first  to  last, 
a  most  inglorious  failure.  He  ruined  the  Confederacy,  and 
contributed  largely  to  bring  down  upon  Ireland  the  more 
appalling  misery  with  which  it  was  soon  afterwards  oppressed. 

*  Leiand,  iil  310.  During  the  war  the  Romanists  exhibited  their  intolerance 
by  rcfusinj  to  permit  the  bodies  of  Protestants  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyards.  See 
I^orlase,  p.  171.  The  Rev.  John  Vorke,  Protestant  Dean  of  Kilmacduagh  (see 
Cotton's  Fojii,  iv.  203),  was  forced  to  bury  the  Protestants  in  his  own  garden.  Sec 
an>wer  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  Peter  Walsh's  letter,  dated  Octolxrr,  1660. 

-  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Poi>e*s  temporal  power,  Rome  and  the  parts 
adjacent  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  deliverance  from  sacerdotal  government. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM    THE    DFATH   OF  CHARLES  I.   TO  THE   RESTORATION. 

A.D.    1649  TO   A.n.    1660. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration,  Ireland  presented  a  si>ec- 
tacle  of  almost  unparalleled  wretchedness.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period  it  had  already  suffered,  for  seven  years, 
from  a  dcsolatinp^  civil  war.  Famine  and  pestilence  now 
supervened,  and  intensified  its  miser}'.  The  pestilence  ap- 
peared first  in  Connaught ;  and  soon  spread  over  Leinster 
and  Munstcr.^  At  a  time  when  the  population  of  Dublin  did 
not  probably  exceed  fifty  thousand,-  thirteen  hundred  persons 
died  there  weekly  of  the  plajrue/'*  In  the  eleven  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  have  lost  fully  two-fifths  of  its  inhabitants.* 
If  we  believe  that  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  peruse  the  histor}^  of  these  times  without  seeing 
His  hand  in  the  awful  calamities  poured  out  on  unhappy 
Ireland.     '*  The  Lord   is  known  by  the  judgment  which  He 

*  Peter  Walsh  stales  that  *'ihc  great  plagiic,  which  l)egan  in  the  year  1649, 
continue<l  alx)vc  three  years,  nmning  over  all  parts  and  corners  of  the  island, 
fxc f ft  only  the  North y — Hist,  of  Krmon.y  p.  585. 

-  Sir  \Vm.  Petty  reckons  the  population  of  Dublin  in  16S1  at  58,045.  Politica! 
Arithmetic^  p.  129.     Tracts.     Dublin,  1769. 

*  Petty,  Political  Anatom\\  p.  314.     Tracts. 

*  Sir  \Vm.  Petty,  the  highest  authority  in  Irish  statistics,  computes  that  in  1641 
Ireland  had  a  j>opulation  of  1,466,000  souls  ;  and  in  1652,  of  only  850,000. 
Political  A ftatom\\  p.  312.  Tracts.  I lardiman  states  that  in  tii'o  years^  ^xxxiwg 
this  interval,  up^vanls  of  the  one  third  of  the  jwpulation  of  Connaughl  was  swept 
away.  History  of  Gal-way^  p.  134-  Prendergast  asserts  most  absurdly  that  *'yftr- 
sixths  "  of  the  people  now  perished,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Irelandy  p.  307. 
London,  1870. 
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cxecuteth ;  *' ^  and  in  His  dealings  with  nations  we  may  often 
trace  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  misconduct  and 
its  providential  punishment.  Protestantism  had  been  the 
established  religion  of  the  island  for  well-nigh  a  century; 
and  yet  it  had  done  very  little  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  labouring  to  win  their  confidence  by 
treating  them  with  forbearance  and  with  kindness,  by  ad- 
dressing itself  in  right  earnest  to  the  task  of  their  instruction, 
and  by  diffusing  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  agency  of  faithful  and  able  preachers,  it  had  set 
up  a  costly  hierarchy  closely  resembling  that  of  Rome  ;  it  had 
compelled  all  its  ministers  to  use  a  Liturgy,  with  which  many 
of  them  were  dissatisfied ;  it  had  tried  to  sustain  itself  by 
leaning  on  the  royal  authority ;  and  it  had  aimed  to  promote 
its  advancement  by  bribing  the  unprincipled,  and  coercing  the 
conscientious.  When  a  good  man,  such  as  Bedell,  endeavoured 
to  make  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language,  his  efforts  were  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  his  own  brethren.  Now,  the  hierarchy  was 
prostrated :  the  King  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner: and  the  Liturgy  was  proscribed.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  recently  so  rampant,  now  found  itself  utterly  help- 
less. Popery  all  the  while  had  been  engaged  in  a  determined 
struggle  to  recover  its  ascendency.  But  it  had  used  the  most 
unwarrantable  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  object.  Its 
priests  and  bishops  had  ever  and  anon  been  concocting 
treason,  applying  to  foreigners  for  aid,  and  prompting  them 
to  invade  the  country.  They  had  a  large  share  in  fomenting 
the  rebellion  which  had  led  to  such  distress  and  bloodshed. 
And  terrible  was  the  retribution.  They  had  sown  to  the 
wind,  and  they  reaped  the  whirlwind.  They  were  compelled 
to  drink  deeply  of  the  reservoirs  of  sorrow  which  they  had 
themselves  filled.  As  we  proceed  to  review  the  history  of 
the  various  religious  parties  in  the  country  during  the  period 
before  us,  the  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  fully  confirmed. 
In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Restoration,  the  public  celebration  of  the  service  of  the  Epis- 

*  Ps.  ix.  i6. 
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copal  Church  ceased  throughout  almost  all  Ireland.  We 
have  seen  that  in  1644  a  considerable  number  of  the  epis- 
copal clerg>'  in  Ulster  became  covenanters ;  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  they  seem  to  have  at  least  partially  adopted 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  Some  more  resolute  spirits 
may  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  their  old  ritual  ;  but  such 
cases  were  nirc.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Meath,  is  reported  to 
have  used  the  Liturgy  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
till  his  death  in  the  summer  of  i6sa^  Edward  Synge,  who 
had  a  benefice  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  continued  to  reside 
there  throughout  all  this  period  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  of 
persons  in  authority,  still  employed  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  **  in  all  the  public  offices  of  his  ministr>-."  -  Jeremy 
Taylor — who  lived  at  Portmore,  near  Lishum,  for  some  timj 
before  the  Restoration — often  preached,  according  to  tradition, 
to  a  small  congregation  of  Royalists  in  a  half-ruined  church 
in  his  neighbourhood  :  '  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
even  he,  on  such  occasions,  ventured  to  use  the  obnoxious 
service-book.* 

The  Protestant  prelates  suffered  heavily  by  the  fall  of  their 
establishment.  Their  revenues  were  sequestered :  they  were 
driven  from  their  palaces :  and,  wherever  the  power  of  the 
Confederacy  prevailed,  the  Popish  bishops  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  mansions.  Hardships  and  vexa- 
tion shortened  the  lives  of  the  fallen  dignitaries  ;  and  twelve 
of  them  died  during  the  eleven  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Restoration.^'    The  pious  and  erudite  Ussher  had  special 


*  After  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  Maitin  was  chosen  Provost  of  the  College.  He 
die<l  of  the  plague  in  Dublin  in  July  1650.     Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  iiS. 

*  Mant,  i.  592.  At  the  restoration,  Synjje  was  made  Dishop  of  Limerick,  and 
sul)sequently  advanced  to  the  united  sees  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  He  died  in 
December,  1678.  The  original  name  of  the  family  was  Millington  ;  but  it  had 
been  changed  to  Synge  (Sing)  on  account  of  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  voice 
and  skill  in  vocal  music  exhibited  by  some  of  its  members.     Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  22S. 

'  Mant,  i.  600. 

*  When  at  Portmore  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  reix)rled  to  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  as  having  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  private  baptism.  Mant,  i.  599. 
Such  a  complaint  would  not  have  been  preferred  had  he  publicly  used  the  whole 
Liturgy. 

^^  Two  of  ihe^e.  !he  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  died 
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reason  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  this  day  of 
adversity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he 
joined  the  royal  party ;  and  yielded,  with  quite  too  much 
facility,  to  courtly  influence ;  but  all  admitted,  notwithstand- 
ing, his  genuine  worth  ;  and  even  Cromwell  recognized  his 
excellence  by  giving  him  a  pension  of  ;^400  per  annum. ^ 
He  spent  his  latter  years  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
Countess  of  Peterborough  ;  *  and,  at  his  death,  his  remains 
were  awarded  the  honour  of  a  splendid  public  funeral.  Under 
the  Protectorate,  Henry  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  received  each  a  pen«?ion 
of  ;£^I20  per  annum  from  Government.*  Another  of  the  dis- 
established prelates  pursued  a  most  extraordinary  course. 
Henry  Jones,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  accommodated  himself  to 
the  times ;  laid  aside  for  a  season  the  clerical  character ;  and 
became  Scoutmaster  General  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  *  He  was 
a  formidable  swordsman ;  and,  in  hand-to-hand  fights  with 
the  foe,  many  reeled  and  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the  warrior 
bishop.^  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  changed  sides  again  ; 
interested  himself  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  H. ;  recovered 
his  bishopric ;  and  subsequently  obtained  another  step  of 
promotion  on  the  episcopal  ladder!  He  died  Bishop  of 
Meath  in  168 1.« 


in  1649  ;  and  four,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare, 
and  Killala,  died  in  1650. 

'  This  pension  was  granted  to  him  as  early  as  1643  by  the  English  Parliament  ; 
but  it  was  at  one  time  irregularly  paid.  In  the  time  of  the  Protector  the  payments 
appear  to  have  been  more  punctual.     Sec  Elringlon's  Life  of  Ussher^  p.  251. 

•  Sec  txffore,  p.  6,  note  (3).  After  his  death  his  library  was  purchased  for 
;f  2,200  by  Henry  Cromwell,  and  presented  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Borlase, 
p.  315.  Elrington  alleges  that  the  books  were  purchased  by  Cromwell's  officers 
arid  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  intended  for  a  new  college  or  hall  which  Oliver 
and  his  son  proposed  to  erect  in  Dublin.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  they 
were  placed  in  Trinity  College.  Elrington's  Lifey  p.  303.  See  also  Reid,  ii.  253, 
tiK-ie. 

^  Keiil's  Hist,  of  Presb,  Church  in  Ireland ^  ii.  2 1 1,  note^  1 5.  Several  other 
Irixh  V>i.shops  received  salaries  out  of  the  public  treasury.     Ibid, 

*  (.arie's  Ormonde^  ii.  498.      See  also  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of 
Ir,land  Atch,    Society,   vol.    vi.,   new  series,   1867,  p.   50.      He  obtained  from 
C)livcr  ('romwell  a  grant  of  Lynch's  Knock,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lynches  of 
Summcrfield,  in  Meath— now  the  demesne  of  Lord  Langford.     /hid.  p.  62. 

■''  Nalstm's  Collectiom^  ii.   535.  •  Mant,  i.  736. 
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In  these  troubled  times  the  Presbyterians  occupied  a  pe- 
culiar and.  often,  not  very  comfortable  position.  Ever  since 
the  arrival  of  tlie  Scottish  army  in  the  Northern  Province 
after  the  brcakinj^  out  of  the  Rebellion,  they  had  been  busily 
organizinj^  con^rejjations  in  Ulster;  their  ministers  had 
preached  in  the  parish  churches  ;  and,  where  settled,  had  been 
recognized  as  tlie  established  clergy;  but  now  they  came  into 
collision  with  the  ruling  powers  in  England.  Regarding  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  as  a  proceeding  in  every  way  unjusti- 
fiable, the  Irish  Presbytery,  assembled  at  Belfast  ^  in  February, 
1649,  proclaimed  their  detestation  of  it  in  a  document  which 
obtained  extensive  circulation.  They  had  the  boldness  to 
denounce  the  regicides  as  guilty  of  "overturning  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,'*  of  "  rooting  out  all  lawful  and 
supreme  magistracy,"  and  of  **  introducing  a  fearful  confusion 
and  lawless  anarchy."  ^  **  With  cruel  hands,"  said  they,  these 
men  have  "put  the  King  to  death — an  act  so  horrible  as  no 
history,  divine  or  human,  ever  had  a  precedent  to  the  like." 
This  paper  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  remnant  of  a  Parlia- 
ment then  in  London  ;  and  was  deemed  of  so  much  conse- 
quence that  the  Council  of  State  employed  no  less  distin- 
guished a  writer  than  John  Milton  to  prepare  a  reply.  The 
great  poet  could  soar  high  on  the  wings  of  fancy ;  but,  when 
he  took  up  the  polemic  pen,  he  often  seemed  to  be  inspired 
rather  by  the  I^'uries  than  the  Muses.  Some  of  his  contro- 
versial publications  are  among  the  most  scurrilous  in  our 
literature.  The  Presbytery  of  lielfast,  when  giving  vent  to 
their  abhorrence,  had  described  the  execution  of  the  King  as 
an  act  of  unfrcccdaitcd  atrocity.  They  here  certainly  ex- 
pressed themselves  incautiously — as  the  broad  page  of  history 
may  aflbrd  a  parallel  to  almost  any  deed  of  enormity ;  and 
Milton  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  un- 
guarded statement.  His  reply  is  otherwise  most  sophistical. 
Knox,  the  apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  had  incul- 
cated the  constitutional  principle  that,  in  a  case  of  extremity, 


>  In  his  reply  Milton  speaks  of  lJelfa>t  as  "a  l)arl)aroiis  nook  of  Ireland."     It 
\tas  then  an  inconsulerablc  place. 

*  The  paper  now  published  by  the  Presbytery  may  be  found  in  Reid's  Hist,  of 
Prc^h.  Chuuh  in  Inhfuiy  ii.  88-95.     See  also  Milton's   fVorks^  pp.  260-2. 
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a  nation  may  put  a  tyrant  to  death.     But  the  execution  of 
Charles    was   the  work   of  a   faction  who  had   usurped  the 
government^  and  not  the  act  of  the  people  of  England.     In- 
stead of  meeting  their  approval,   it  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  country.     Milton  ignored  this  fact ;  and,  in  a 
style  of  the  coarsest  vituperation,  accused  the  Presbytery  of 
ignorance  and  folly.     "  Had  their  knowledge,"  said  he,  "  been 
equal  to  the  knowledge  of  any  stupid  monk  or  abbot,  they 
ux>uld  have  known  at  least,  though  ignorant  of  all  things  else, 
the  life  and  acts  of  him  who  first  instituted  their  order ;  ^  but 
these  blockish  presbyters  of  Claneboy  know  not  that  John 
Knox,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland, 
taught  professedly  the  doctrine  of  deposing  and  of  killing 
kings.     But  wherefore  spend  we  two  such  precious  things  as 
time  and  reason  upon  priests,  the  most  prodigal  mis-spenders 
of  time,  and  the  scarcest  owners  of  reason  ?  "  ^     It  is  painful 
to  find  one  of  the  intellectual   nobility  of  the  seventeenth 
century  descending  to  such  vulgar  ribaldry. 

For  a  time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  could  afford  to 
despise  the  scurrility  of  Milton ;  but  the  progress  of  events 
soon  rendered  their  condition  most  embarrassing.  When 
Cromwell,  by  the  sword,  had  established  the  ascendency  of 
his  party  in  Ireland,  the  ministers  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe a  bond  called  The  Engagement,  pledging  all  who 
signed  it  to  disown  the  title  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown,  and 
to  support  a  Government  without  a  King  and  a  House  of 
Lords.     Those  who  conscientiously  adhered   to  the  Solenm 


^  Milton  expresses  himself  like  a  maniac,  regardless  of  what  he  had  before  done 
and  written.  He  had  taken  the  Covenant  ;  and  in  1642  he  had  declared  that 
Prwhyteriani^m  was  sustained  by  "the  evidt-nt  command  of  SctiptureJ'*  **So 
litrle/*  said  he,  *'  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot,  should 
l>e  found  in  Presbyterial  government  that  ....  I  dare  sissurc  myself  that  every 
Trut'  Protectant  will  admire  the  integrity,  the  uprightness,  t/ie  dh'ine  and  gracious 
/ur/\*jes  thereof."  See  Masson's  Lifeof  Milton^  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  12, 
'S71-73.  But  Milton's  dangerous  doctrine  of  divorce  had  meanwhile  been  con- 
ilcnmed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

-  Milton's  Observations  on  the  Representationy  emitted  by  the  Presbytery,  may  be 
f.jund  in  his  Works ^  and  arc  surpassed  in  scurrility  only  by  his  Defence  of  the 
/"ecf/e  of  England,  in  reply  to  Salmasius.  Such  productions  are  exceedingly 
discreditable  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  at  this  lime  was  identified 
with  the  regicides. 
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League  and  Covenant  *  could  not  append  tlieir  names  to  any 
such  agreement.  The  Presbyterian  pastors  were,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  again  into  the  furnace  of  persecution.  "  They 
were  violently  excluded  from  their  pulpits,  their  subsistence 
was  withdrawn,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  appre- 
hended or  imprisoned  ;  and  at  a  Council  of  war  held  at  Car- 
rickfergus  in  March,  165 1  .  .  .a  formal  act  of  banishment 
from  the  kingdom  was  passed  again.st  them.  The  Engage- 
ment was  also  pressed  on  all  classes  throughout  the  c<^untry. 
Commissit)ners  visited  almost  every  parish,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants uiH)n  summons  were  recjuired  tt)  apj)ear  before  them, 
and  take  this  obnoxious  oath."  -  Many  of  the  ministers  now 
returned  to  Scotland  ;  but  a  few  ventured  to  remain.  One 
of  this  little  band  has  described  the  privations  endured  by 
himself  and  his  brethren.  "  Those  that  stayed  in  the  country," 
.says  he,  •*  though  they  could  not  exercise  their  ministry  orderly 
.IS  formerly,  anti  though  their  stipends  were  sequestered,  }-et, 
changing  their  apparel  to  the  habit  of  countrymen,  they 
travelled  into  their  own  parishes  frequently,  and  sometimes 
in  other  places,  taking  what  opportunity  they  could  to  preach 
in  the  fielils,  or  in  barns  and  glens  ;  and  were  seldom  in  their 
own  houses.  They  persuaded  the  people  to  constancy  in  the 
received  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  the  wild  heresies  which 
were  then  .spreading,  and  reminding  them  of  their  duty  to 
tlieir  lawful  magistrates,  the  King  and  I'arliament,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  usurpation  of  the  times,  and  in  their  (public) 
prayers  always  mentioning  the  lawful  magistrate^  ^ 

After  remaining  in  very  discoura:n'ng  circumstances  about  '[\\\: 
years,  a  better  day  at  length  dawned  on  the  ministers.  Crom- 
well saw  that,  though  he  could  not  induce  or  compel  them  to 
express  any  approval  of  his  policy,  they  were  pious  and  inotTen- 
sive—  mainly  desirous  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ciirist,  and  uot  likely  to  disturb  his  government  by  stirring 


^  Those  who  tocik  it  declared  thai  **ihey  had  no  thoughts  or  intenfion*,  lo 
diminhh  I  lis  MajiSty  s  just  pir.i't'r  and  gtwittuss  ;"  and  that  they  would  "  endeavour 
t!ie  discovery  of  ail  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  1h-,  incemllaries  ....  di'iidin^f''e 
A' in  .{from  his  /c.'/.V  ....  or  makinj;  any  f.iction  or  parlies  amongst  the  penjlc 
contrary  to  lhi>.  Ixat;ue  antl  Covenant.**  Cnnnwtll  himself  was  plc<I;:ed  l»y  n:i:li 
to  these  cn^a|;ements.  2  Raid's  //isf.  i/  JYt-J'.  Churih  in  Irdand,  ii.  i(.i. 

*■  Adair's  i\\irrativi\  pp.  iSo  i. 
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up  insurrection.     They  were  accordingly  treated  with  more 

and  more  indulgence  ;  and,  some  time  before  the  death  of  the 

Protector,  they  began  to  receive  an  allowance  from  the  State. 

This  grant,  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  their  maintenance/ 

I    continued  to  be  paid  till  the  Restoration.     Meanwhile  the 

ministers  increased  to  upwards  of  seventy.     With  their  elders 

they  were  divided  into  five  sections — to  enable  them  the  more 

efficiently   to   exercise  ecclesiastical   discipline.      The    Irish 

Presbj'terian  Church,  in  the   last  days  of  the  Protectorate, 

thus   attained   a  degree  of  prosperity   which   it   had   never 

hitherto  enjoyed.^ 

The  period  between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Restoration,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
Irish  Romanism.     At  the  death  of  the  King  it  occupied  a 


position  of  much  influence.  By  his  treaty  with  the  Confede- 
rates, Ormonde  virtually  gave  up  most  of  his  authority,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Trust ;  and  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  popish 
hierarchy  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  Protestantism 
still  sustained  itself  in  Ulster,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
a  fe>v  other  places  ;  but  elsewhere  it  found  no  toleration.  And 
yet  the  Romish  clergy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
influence  they  already  possessed.  They  insisted  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  belong  to  their  communion  f  and  that  their 
Church  throughout  the  whole  island  must  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  it  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.*  Notwith- 
standing recent  reverses  experienced  by  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  hierarchy  obstinately  pressed  these  claims. 

It  is  well  known  that,  about  this  time,  some  of  the  Confede- 
rates entertained  the  idea  of  severing  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  project  had  been  regarded  with  favour ;  and 


»  Amounting  generally  to  ;f  loo  per  annum  for  each,  ecjual  to  from  ;f  300  to  jf40O 
ficr  annum  of  our  money.     See  Adair's  Narrative,  p.  223. 

=  Atlair  states  that,  in  1653,  there  were  not  above  twenty-four  rresbylorian 
ministers  in  the  country,  and  that,  at  the  Restoration,  they  amounted  to  nearly 
ei;;hty.  Narrative,  pp.  214-5.  Presbyterian  congregations  were  now  formed 
where  none  had  formerly  existeil,  as  in  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Monaghan, 
and  Cavan.     Il'id.  '  Upland,  iii.  369. 

•  ///*/.  p.  379  ;  Mcehan,  p.  48  ;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address,  ii.  420. 
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it  had  been  recently  encouraged  by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy.* 
It  had  been  suggested  and  recommended  by  the  fact  that, 
in  periods  of  rebellion,  military  aid  had  been  repeatedly 
received  by  the  insurgents  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
When  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini  proposed  to  make  the  Pope 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  a  hint  well  understood 
by  his  partizans :  and  the  extinction  of  royal  authority  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  seemed  to  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  asserting  the  national  independ- 
ence. But  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde — whose  commission  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  renewed  by  the  young  prince 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father — stood  in  the  way 
of  their  designs.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  could  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance.  The  bishops 
accordingly  determined  to  remove  this  impediment.  At  a 
Synod  held  in  August,  1650,  at  Jamestown,  in  the  County  of 
Leitrim,  they  agreed  to  request  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  leave  the  royal  authority  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence.-  The  Marquis 
was  no  little  perplexed  by  this  strange  message  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  men 
who  wielded  immense  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, he  invited  them  to  a  conference,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  bring  about  some  accommodation.  When  they 
declined  to  meet  him,  he  could  not  suppress  his  irritation  ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  remain  in  the  kingdom  until 
driven  from  it  by  absolute  necessity.  The  bishops  now  threw 
ofi"  the  mask,  and  published  "  a  Declaration  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  His  Majesty's  authority  in  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
for  [on  account  of]  the  misgovernment  of  the  subjects,  the  ill 


^  Carte,  ii.  126  ;  O'Conor's  Hist,  Acdrcss,  ii.  377. 

-  Borlase,  p.  259  ;  Leland,  iii.  372  ;  llaverly,  p.  589.  They  proposed  that  he 
sliould  repair  to  the  young  King,  who  was  then  on  the  Continent — hyiKx:ritically 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  kingdom,  "by  his  Excellency's  presence  with  His 
Majesty,"  would  "hold  out  until  relieved  with  supplies  from  His  Majesty."-  — 
liorlase,  p.  259.  They  knew  well  that  the  young  prince  (Charles  H.)  was  then 
perfectly  helpless. 
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conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  violation  of  the  peace."  ^  Nor 
did  they  stop  here.  They  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  all,  of  what  quality  soever,  who  should  "  feed, 
help,  or  adhere,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,"  or  give  him  subsidy, 
contribution,  or  obedience. 

Ormonde  was  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Butler ;  and 

his    family   was  now  the   most   influential  in  the  kingdom. 

Though     a    Protestaftt    himself,^  his   nearest    relatives    still 

adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  many  efforts  had  been 

made  to   induce  him  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

When  argument  failed,  baser  appliances  were  not  neglected  ; 

and  Rinuccini  had  attempted  to  bribe  him,  by  holding  out  to 

him   the  crown  of  Ireland  as  the  reward  of  his  apostasy.* 

But  the  loyalty  of  the  Marquis  was  incorruptible  ;  and  those 

who  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor, 

became  his  deadly  foes.      He  was  an  able  statesman,  and  he 

had  completely  foiled  the  Romish  bishops  in  negotiation ;  he 

had  once  and  again  made  peace  with  the  Confederates  in 

opposition  to  their  will ;  and  his  influence  with  his  own  party 

was  undiminished.     Hence  the  bitter  aversion  with  which  he 

was  regarded   by  these   churchmen.      They   still  outwardly 

professed  fealty  to  the  son  of  Charles  L ;  ^  and  yet  they  now 

hurled  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  dared 


'  Brrlase,  p.  261  ;  Iceland,  iii.  373.  This  Declaration  may  be  found  in  Walsh's 
Hiit.^ry  i*f  tht  Remonstrance^  appendix  of  Instruments,  p.  65.  It  is  "dated  at 
Jamcvou-n,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Fryers  Minors,  Aufjust  12,  1650." 

*  ]V)rlasc,  p.  261  ;  Leiand,  iii.  374  ;  Ilaverty,  p.  589. 
■  See  ^»cforc,  p.  64,  note  (i). 

*  Carte,  i.  559  ;  ii.  126;  O'Conor's  Hist.  Address^  i.  185,  236  ;  ii.  380.  Tliis 
'^Ter  of  the  Irish  crown  to  Ormonde  was  made  **with  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
C^^icrt  of  Rome,  and  with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Power?  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Confederates  were  in  all  the  fulness  of 
•heir  strength.*'— CARTE,  ii.  126. 

*  The  bishops  aftcnvards  tried  to  apologize  for  themselves  by  pleading  that  tlicy 
^*x^  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  Charles  II.,  who,  in  Scotland,  had  been  induced 
To  '.ign  a  Declaration  stating  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  permitting 
the  celebration  of  the  Romi>h  worship  ;  but  this  was  an  afterthought,  as  it  han|H.'ns 
rha:  their  excommunication  was  signed  on  the  I2ih  of  August,  1650,  whereas  the 
ftcnfermline  Declaration  bears  date  the  if)th  of  the  same  month.  See  O'Conor's 
I  fist.  Address^  ii.  383,  38$  ;  Hume's  I/isf,  of  England ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  372.  Ed. 
Ix'ndon,  181 1. 
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to  *•  feed,  help,  or  adhere  to  "  his  representative !  Many  of 
these  same  bishops  had  publicly  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  treaty  *  made  little  more  than  eicjhteen  months  before,  in 
which  the  Confederates  were  pledged  to  support  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  so  that,  in  issuing  this  spiritual  fulmination,  these 
Irish  Pharisees  were  guilty  at  once  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith, 
and  of  a  blasphemous  prostitution  of  the  name  and  ordinance 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  long  seeking  a 
Roman  Catholic  ruler  for  Ireland  ;  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  they  had  been  recently  making  overtures  to  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.-  In  due  time 
it  transpired  that  the  attention  of  the  Synod  assembled  at 
Jamestown  had  not  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  adherents  of  Ormonde.  The  bishops  had 
appointed  six  of  their  number  to  sit  as  a  Committee  of  public 
safety ;  had  authorized  them  to  correspond  with  foreign 
powers ;  and  had  deputed  two  confidential  agents — one  of 
whom  was  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns — to  conclude 
a  treaty  on  behalf  of  "the  whole  Irish  Catholic  nation."^ 
I'Vench  acts  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy.* He  was  the  leader  of  the  Nuncionists;  a  man  of 
great  activity  of  character,  and  fiercely  opposed  to  Ormonde. 
In  company  with  his  fellow-deputy,  he  now  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.''  After  much  manoeuvring,  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
July,  1651,  investing  that  foreign  grandee,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.^*  The  Duke 
had  already  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  arms 


>  Nino  l»islu)i\-N  suliscribcd  the  articles  i»f  the  treaty.  O'Conor's  Hist,  Au\iress^ 
ii.   352,  420. 

-  Carte's  Orrnottth^  ii.  I2'» ;  ( )'Conor*s  I/ist.  AddtisSy  ii.  377. 

•*  O'Conor's  ///j/.  AddrcsSy  ii.  450- 1.  ^  See  Inifore,  p.  149,  Hott{\). 

'•  ( )'C<)ii<)r's  Hist.  AddrcsSy  ii.  453.  In  this  treaty  Lorraine  eng.ii^ed  to  *' e.\])el 
heretics"  fmni  tlie  kinj^doni  (Art.  4);  and  **havinj;  restorc<l  relij;i<>n  and  the 
Kitij^doni  to  llieir  riijlu  state,  to  resign  all  hi^  .aiitli(>rity  into  his  M.ije<ty's  hands, 
being  first  reindiur>cd  of  all  his  charges  expendt^l  on  that  business."  (.\rt.  3.) 
Thi.^  clause  was  evidently  a  mere  sham.  See  a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  Clanricarde's 
M^moits,  pp.  7S.83.     Dublin.  1744- 

*  O'Conor's  Hist.  Addre>Sy  ii.  455  ;  Ixl.ind,  iii.  3S6. 
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and  ammunition  for  the  Confederates.^  But,  after  all,  the 
negotiation  came  to  nothing.  Ormonde,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  Ireland,  had  left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  Earl 
Clanricarde ;  and  the  deputy  forwarded  to  the  intended  Lord 
Protector  a  formal  protest  against  the  treaty.  It  was  already 
apparent  that  the  Confederates  had  no  dominion  to  bestow  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  well  pleased  that 
he  had  a  decent  apology  fo/  declining  to  continue  the  cor- 
respondence.' 

It  was  high  time  for  those  Romish  bishops  to  think  of 
giving  up  their  political  scheming;^  for  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Confederation  was  now  well-nigh  crushed  to  pieces  in  the 
iron  grasp  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  That  great  captain,  author- 
ized by  the  English  Parliament  to  act  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  well-appointed  cavalry 
and  infantr>',  arrived  in  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  August, 


>   I^lantl,  iii.  383.  2  IMd.  iii.  3S6. 

3    *'  Primate  Hugh  Reily  [in  1651]  summoned  a  Provincial  Synod  at  Clochuachlcr, 

TJi  -which  the  Bishops  of  Kilmore  and  Clonmacnois,  and  several  others,  attended  to 

^'^^^A•\^T  the  state  of  the  nation.      Father  A.  Geoghagan,   who  had  lately  arrived 

r'r.^m  Kome  lifith  instt'uctions,  opened  tlie  first  session  with  a  speech,  ///  couCijucHce 

^fiihitrh  it   icas  decided  that    no    bishop    should    he    admitted    to   the   (Jeneral 

A*'»«mbly  unle^^s  he  was  ahwlved  from  the  censures  of  Kinuccini ;  that  all  who 

vj\   not   submit   to  the  Duke  of  I^rraine  should    be   excommuuicaitd ;  that   the 

l-i*hcp?i  of  each  province  should  take  on  oath  oj  secrecy  ;  that  Clanricarde  and  his 

aijhcrents  s-hould  be  excommunieatedy  and  all  those  who  had  resisted  Rinuccini's 

censures,  and  had  not  been  absolved.     Anthony  Cleoghagan,  Iiisho])  of  Clonmac- 

ii--«is.  and   the  above  A.  Geoghagan,  Prior  of  Kilheggan,  were  commissioned  by 

l}i:s   S\'Ti<Ki  to  communicate  its  decrees  to  the  Bishops  of  Leinster,  to  invite  them 

to  follow  their  example,   and  to  exhort  and   urge  them  to  raise  forces  in  their 

sc%cral  districts.     Nic.  Bern,  Proxy  for  the  Bishop  of  Down,  was  despatched  with 

i  «iimilar  errand  to  the  Bishops  of  Connaught ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 

thf  jets  of  this  Syr.oii  of  Ciochuachter  ivtre  confirmed  by  all.      They  were  adopted 

■•,v  a  Synotl  of  Leinster,  which  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  [French],  as  senior,  took 

\_nrjn  him  to  convene  at  Belach-Droichct,  September  1st,  165 1  ;  and  by  a  Synod 

of  Connaught  at  Jamestown;  and  the  bishops  of  bnth  these  provinces  cu-^a^ed to 

r,;::e  iirt  army  oi  i^^ooo  men  fy  exeommnnicatiofiSf  without  further  delay."    Such 

U  *the  testimony  of  an  honest  Roman  Catholic  historian.      O'Ccnor's  Historical 

Address,  part  ii.,  461-2.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  General  Assembly 

''■f  Confe-lcratcs,   from  which  these   bishops  proposed  to  exclude  their  brethren 

who  had  not  been  absolve<l  from  the  censures  of  Rinuccini,  never  met  ;  and  that 

■he  army  which  they  undertook  to  raise  by  cxcomtnunications,  never  appeareil  in 

'uhe  field. 
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1649.  He  immediately  commenced  the  subjugation  of  the 
country ;  and  stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  into  his  hands. 
Drogheda  first  succumbed.  It  was  defended  by  a  pK)werful 
garrison  composed  of  the  very  best  troops  of  the  Royalists 
and  of  the  Confederacy,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  a 
brave  and  skilful  Roman  Catholic  officer;  but  a  few  days 
after  he  appeared  before  it,  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm.  He 
here  performed  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  personal  daring 
which  marked  the  progress  of  his  triumphant  career.  When 
a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  walls,  and  when  the  storming 
parties  who  entered  had  been  met  with  determined  courage, 
and  had  been  twice  beaten  back,  Oliver  himself  led  them  on 
a  third  time,  and  carried  all  before  him.  The  inhabitants, 
who  aided  in  the  defence,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  were  put  to 
the  sword.'  The  butchcrj''  was  terrible.  Thousands  of  persons 
— including,  priests,  monks,  citizens,  and  soldiers — were  merci- 
lessly slaughtered.  Other  towns  in  terror  opened  their  gates  ; 
and  Wexford  was  next  compelled  to  yield.  The  same  horrible 
scene  of  carnage  was  repeated.  In  some  cases  the  conqueror 
encountered  a  stout  resistance ;  but  the  Confederates  could 
not  effectively  check  the  progress  of  his  arms.  When  he  had 
been  about  nine  months  in  Ireland,  he  found  it  nccessar}'^  to 


*  Cromwell  says  :  '*  I forhide  them  to  sfHire  any  that  were  in  arms  in  the  town, 
and  I  think  thai  night  they  put  to  the  swonl  2,000."  Again  he  says  :  **  The 
enemy  were  almiit  J,ooo  strong  in  the  town.  ...  I  believe  we  p'lt  to  the  swonl 
the  wh«  le  numl)er  of  the  defendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty  of  the  whole  number 
escapctl  with  their  lives.  Those  that  did  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Bnrliadoes." 
C'arlylf's  CronnveU^  i.  457.  lie  states  further  that  nearly  1,000  i>eople,  fleeing 
fur  safety  to  St.  Peter  s  Church,  were  put  to  the  swonl.  Ibid.  i.  463.  Carlylc 
asserts  tha»  **  the  garrison  of  Droghedi  consisted  mostly  of  Enf^Hshmeny  i.  456. 
Edition  18^5.  See  also  Ludlow's  Afcmoirs^  i.  301.  Acconiing  to  some  Crom- 
well i>e'petrated  this  butchery  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  mas<^cre  of 
1641  ;  but,  on  that  principle,  we  cannot  explain  why  he  killed  sd  many  natives  of 
his  own  country.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
destroying  so  many  of  their  lK»st  soldiers,  and  partly  to  inspire  terror  all  over  the 
island.  Some  women  and  children  may  have  lost  their  lives  ;  but  the  statement 
that  all  of  them  were  dclil)erately  butchered  seems  to  Ixi  totally  without  founda- 
tion. See  The  English  in  Ireland^  by  Froude,  vol.  i.,  p.  124,  note.  It  is  well 
known  that,  during  the  Civil  War  in  England,  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  always 
treated  the  vanquished  very  mercifully.  See  the  Eictorial  History  of  En^tandy 
iii.  401. 
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return  to  England,  and  left  his  son-in-law  Ireton  to  prosecute 
the  war.  After  a  lengthened  siege,  Limerick  was  taken  in 
October,  1651  ;  but  opposition  did  not  entirely  cease  for 
another  year.  At  length,  in  October,  1652,  Lord  Clanricarde 
mas  obliged  to  accept  of  conditions  from  the  Republicans. 
He  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  and  to 
transfer  himself  and  three  thousand  followers  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  to  the  service  of  any  prince  at  peace  with  England.^ 
Thus,  eleven  years  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
civil  ivar  was  suppressed  in  Ireland. 

The  Romish  clergy  had  hoped  to  reap  a  splendid  harvest 
from  the  labours  of  the  Catholic  Confederation.     They  framed 
its  machinery  ;  they  superintended  its  movements  ;  and  they 
often  led  its  armies.    When  it  did  not  proceed  exactly  accord- 
ing to  their  dictation,  they  again  and  again  sought  to  concuss 
it  into  submission  by  excommunications  and  interdicts.     But 
it  proved  more  disastrous  to  their  cause  than  any  agency  ever 
yet  set  up  in  the  country  for  the  subversion  of  Popery.  During 
its    continuance,  Ireland   lost   well-nigh  the  one-half  of   its 
Romish  population.^     The  Romish  nobility  and  gentry  for- 
feited the  greater  portion  of  their  property;  and  comparatively 
few  of  their  descendants  have  recovered  the  position  which 
they  then  occupied.^    The  prelates,  priests,  and  monks,  who 

^  The  stories  related  by  R.C.  writers  as  to  persons  having  been  ofTered  their 
I.vc>,  should  they  turn  Protestants,  arc  all  very  stupid  falsehoods.  Cromwell  would 
have  <Lpunied  such  converts.  I'hough  he  would  not  tolerate  the  public  celebration 
r(  the  mass,  he  used  no  violence  to  ])caceable  Romanists.  He  delivers  the 
following  challenge  to  the  Romish  prelates  in  his  Declaration,  dated  Youghal, 
T.uirary,  1650 : — **  Give  us  onf  instance  of  one  man  since  my  coming  to  Ireland, 
ri*t  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed  or  banished,  concerning  the  massacre  or  the 
deal  ruction  of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done,  or  endeavoured  to  be  done." — 
Leturs  and  Spttches^  by  Carlyle.     Supplement  to  first  edition,  p.  98. 

'  If  the  population  of  the  country  in  1641  amounted  to  1,466,000,  of  whom 
jo,ooo  were  Protestants  ;  and  if,  in  1652,  it  amounted  only  to  850,000,  of  whom 
150,000  were  Protestants,  the  conclusion  in  the  text  is  established.  See  before, 
pp.  52,  note  (4)  and  100,  note  (4). 

'It  appears  from  the  answer  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Rebels  Renwnsti  ance, 
l.*-at  in  1 641  the  Protestants  had  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
pLTiy  of  the  country.  See  Rushworth,  iv.  39a  In  this  estimate  the  rough  land 
—  almost  all  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Romanists — seems  to  have  been 
irdcded.  According  to  Sir  \Vm.  Petty  the  Protestants  had,  in  1641,  somewhat 
icM  than  the  one-third  of  the  good  meadow,  arable,  and  pasture  land.  See  hii 
Tracts,  p.   3CX>. 

vol..  ir.  "V 
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took  such  an  active  part  in  fomenting  the  rebellion,  suffered 
dreadfully  before  its  close.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the 
sack  of  cities,  on  the  battlefield,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  these  men  as  martyrs. 
They  **  ate  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  were  filled  with 
their  own  devices."  They  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the 
God  of  battles,  and  why  should  they  be  canonized  because 
they  were  defeated  ?  As  a  body,  the  Romish  bishops  of  this 
period  occupied  a  very  low  moral  position.  The  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  who  knew  most  of  them  well,  declared  that,  with 
a  single  exception,  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  whose  word 
he  could  place  any  confidence.^  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  was  a  most  unscrupulous  partizan  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Lord  Taafe*s  name  could  not  be  obtained  to  an 
important  public  document,  the  leader  of  the  Nuncionists  did 
not  hesitate  to  forge  the  signature.*  Swiney,  the  drunken 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  last 
days  of  Bedell,  still  flourished.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Emly,  was 
distinguished  by  his  factious  character;*"*  and,  in  consequence, 
when  Limerick  surrendered,  was  exempted  from  mercy.  He 
was  hanged  by  order  of  Ireton j  yet  his  admirers  represent 
him  as  both  a  prophet  and  a  martyr  ;  and  tell  how,  in  his  last 
moments,  he  predicted  the  death  of  Cromweirs  son-in-law ! 
Kvor  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Cloghcr,*  had  evidently  mistaken 


'  llorlasc,  pp.  254,  255.  Sec  an  inbtance  of  their  gross  tluplicily  in  Carte,  ii. 
119,  120;  and  Cox,  ii.,  Charles  II.,  p.  19. 

'  O'Conor'h  J/uf,  AiUrfss^  ii.  455  ;  Ix.'lam1,  iii.  3S61 

'  Carte,  ii.  155.  Moran,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  tells  a  «itor>-  to  the  effect 
that  O'llrion,  at  the  point  of  death,  summoned  Ireton,  **lo  apjxrar  in  fight  Jays 
before  the  trilmnal  of  the  just  Judge.''  **This  prophfi\\^^  it  is  alleged,  "was 
veritioil,  zx\f\  en  thf  eighth  da)\  Ireton,  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  crying  out 
that  llie  execution  of  the  innocent  bishop  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  miserably 
expirc<l."— Moran's  I/ist.  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  the  Catholics  oj 
Ireland^  p.  1S2.  I)ul)lin,  1865.  This  whole  tale  is  evidently  apocryphal. 
Irel<m  died,  not  of  the  plague,  but  of  an  ordinary  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive 
fatigue.  Horlase,  p.  300.  He  survived  the  death  of  O'Brien,  not  eight  days,  but 
about  a  month.  See  Borlase,  Ibid,^  and  Ilardiman's  GaluHsy^  p.  129.  Ludlow 
states  that  O'Brien  at  first  exhibited  great  fear  of  death.  He  said  that  ** hazini> 
nuny  sins  to  con/ess  he  desired  time  to  prepare  himself"  for  deaih  ;  and  add>  tluu 
he  died  with  "  more  resolution,"  after  all,  than  some  of  his  comi  anions.  Mcnuurs, 
i.  322. 

See  bcfoic,  p.  41,  note  (i).     He  seems  to  have  been  vcr>'  unscrupulous.     He 
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his  profession  ;  for  he  was  far  more  in  his  element  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  sanctuary.  His  temper  was  violent ;  and,  when 
under  provocation,  his  language  was  interlarded  with  "  bloody 
oaths."^  After  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,*  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  troops  in 
Ulster.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  defeated  near  Letter- 
kenny,  and  died  covered  with  wounds.^  And  yet  he  too  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrs ! 

Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  often  represented  as  the  apostle 
of  toleration  :  but  certainly  his  career  in  Ireland  gives  him  no 
title  to  any  such  character.  He  distinctly  indicated  his  policy 
at  the  siege  of  Ross,  when  Taafe,  the  Governor,  proposed  to 
capitulate  if  the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience.  "  I  meddle  not,"  replied  Oliver,  "  with  any  man's 
conscience  ;*  but  if,  by  liberty  of  conscience,  be  meant  liberty 
to  celebrate  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and 
to  let  you  know  that  where  the  Parliament  of  England  has 
power,  that  will  not  be  allowed."^      When  he  first  appeared 


his  been  described  as  "an  intriguer — guihy  of  lepcated  violations  of  the  public 
laith." — O'Conor's  Hist.  Address^  ii  210  Brenan  makes  him  a  martyr,  and 
says  that  he  feU  into  the  hands  of  Coote  **  while  in  the  discharge  of  \i\%  paitoral 
diUies  r    Ecc,  liist,^  p.  469.    flighting  is  rather  a  strange  species  of  pastoral  duty. 

*  Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrafue^  p.  584,  and  to  the  reader,  xliv. 

'  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  died  at  Cloughouter  Castle  in  Lough  Erne,  where  Bedell 
bad  been  confined  about  eight  years  before.  lie  died  November  6th,  1649,  and 
vas  buried  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Cavan.     Des.  Cur,  Hibernicaj  ii.  521. 

'  Borlase,  p.  253.  He  did  not  die  of  his  wounds  ;  for,  according  to  one  account, 
he  was  hanged  ;  and,  according  to  another,  decapitated.  Among  the  prelates,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  there  were  other  fighting  bishops.  One  of  these 
was  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  Carte,  ii.  115-6.  Another  was  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
who  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged.  Borlase,  p.  240;  Carte,  ii.  115. 
Brenan  gives  an  entirely  false  report  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and 
represents  him  as  a  martyr.  Ecc.  Hist,y  p.  469.  Another  of  the  fighting  bishops 
was  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Carte,  ii.  128.  He  too  was  defeated,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.     Ibid, 

*  This  policy  seems  to  have  been  consistently  carried  out  In  the  articles  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  Castle  of  Ross,  agreed  on  by  the  Parliamentary  commander-in- 
chief,  June  22nd,  1652,  there  is  the  following  stipulation  as  to  religion  : — **\Ve 
do  declare  it  is  not  our  intention,  nor,  as  we  conceive,  the  intention  of  those  whom 
we  serve,  to  force  any  to  their  ivorship  ami  service  contrary  to  their  consciences."^  See 
Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy y  vol.  xxiv.    Antiq.,  part  vii.,  p.  409.    Dublin, 

1*66. 

*  Sec  his  Letters  and  Speeches^  by  Carlyle.      Supplement  to  first  edition,  p.  94. 
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in  Ireland,  and  when  it  "was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  conquer  a  whole  nation  in  arms,^  he  did  not  venture  to 
express  himself  so  decidedly.  At  a  still  earlier  period  he  was 
pledged  by  oath  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  but 
he  had  now  renounced  its  principles,  and  had  become  the 
I)ersecutor  of  its  honest  adherents.  He  had  contrived  to  com- 
mence a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Nuncionists  : 
and  they  proved  so  false  to  all  their  previous  professions,  as 
well  as  so  utterly  blinded  by  their  hatred  of  Ormonde  and 
Clanricarde,  that  they  were  the  very  first  among  the  Romish 
party  to  propose  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  bloody  victor  of 
Drogheda  and  Wexford.  An  attempt  was  made  to  apologize 
for  his  cruelties  by  pleading  that  they  proceeded,  not  from 
himself,  but  from  Presbyterians  with  whom  he  was  associated  ;* 
though  it  was  notorious  that,  at  the  time,  the  Presbyterians 
had  deserted  him,  and,  like  the  Romanists,  were  suffering  from 
his  tyranny.  It  soon  appeared  very  clearly  that  he  and  his 
party  were  prepared  to  perpetrate  greater  atrocities  than  any 
ever  yet  inflicted  on  wretched  Ireland. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  about 
40,000  Irish  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  availed  themselves  of 
Oliver's  permission  to  enlist  in  foreign  armies.^  Thus  the 
country,  already  so  much  weakened  by  intestine  strife,  famine, 
and  disease,  was  still  further  depopulated.  About  the  same 
time  thousands  of  poor  women  and  children,  left  without 
means  of  subsistence  at  home,  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.*  But  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  the  Romish  nobility  and  gentry,  felt  most 
severely  the  effects  of  the  rebellion.  The  clergy  had  long 
been  proscribed.  In  January',  1653,  the  authorities  in  Dublin 
Castle  published  an  order  requiring  all  "Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  and   persons  in  Popish  orders,"  to  leave  the  kingdom 


'  When  Cromwell  came  into  Ireland,  only  Dublin  and  a  few  other  towns  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  party.  When  marching  to  Wexford,  the  Irish  were  induced 
to  l)clieve  that  he  would  give  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and,  under 
this  impression,  supplied  his  camp  plentifully  with  provisions.     Leland,  iii.  352. 

'  Leland,  iii.  388 ;  O'Conor's  //tsf.  Address^  iL  470 ;  Borlase,  p.  293. 

3  Prendergast's  Cromwtllian  SdtUmefU  of  Ireland^  pp.  88,  89. 

*  Prendergast,  pp.  88-92. 
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within  twenty  days;  and  should  they  venture  to  remain,  they 
were  declared  guilty  of  high   treason,   and  subject  to   the 
penalty  of  death.*     More  than  a  thousand  priests  were  thus 
driven    into    exile.     In    former  times  such  proclamations  of 
banishment  had  often  been  little  better  than  empty  threats, 
never  intended  for  execution :   but  all  felt  that  the  govern- 
ment was   now   thoroughly    in   earnest ;   and   that  no  one, 
without  imminent  peril,  could    tamper  with  this  ordinance. 
Swiney,  the  Romish  Bishop  of   Kilmore — bowed    down   by 
age  and  infirmities — was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
left  at  this  time  in  the  country.*    Any  one  lodging  a  priest 
in  jail  was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  five  pounds ;   and  some 
of  the   soldiers   of  Cromwell  earned  considerable  sums  by 
capturing  such  -prisoners.^    The   constancy   of  the   sufferers 
sometimes   gave   way  under  the  hardships  of  confinement ; 
and  hence  we  find  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  de- 
claring their  readiness  to  renounce  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
to  attend  Protestant  worship.*      The  incarcerated  priests  were 
at  first  transported  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  persecution,  the  Isles  of  Arran  and  the  Island  of 
Innisboffin — off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland — became  their 
prisons.   During  the  three  years  preceding  the  Restoration,  a 
number  of  them  dwelt  there  in  cabins  built  by  Government  for 
their  accommodation,  and  were  maintained  on  an  allowance  of 
sixpence  a  day.^ 

At  this  gloomy  period  the  greater  portion  of  the  landed 


>  Prcndcrgast,  p.  319. 

'  Ibid,  p.  320.  Renehan  states  that,  "from  the  year  165a  to  the  year  1655, 
neither  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  nor  of  holy  orders  was  conferred  in  Ireland.'* 
— Collections  on  Irish  Church  History ^  p.  5$. 

*  IbLL  p.  32a 

*  Ibid.  p.  324.  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that 
almost  all  the  Irish  Romanists  remained  devoted  to  their  religion  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell ;  but  impartial  witnesses  give  a  different  account.  **  Alx)ut  the  year 
1656,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  "  when  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  appeared  to  be 
their  landlords  and  patrons,  they  were  observed  to  have  been  /ortLHtrd  ettongh  to 
relax  the  stiffness  0/  their  pert inacy  to  the  Pope  and  his  impositions^^ — Tracts ^  p. 
365.     See  also  Prendergast,  pp.  131,  132,  281,  note, 

*  Pnrndergast,  pp.  324-5.  Hardiman  alleges  that  their  allowance  was  only  two* 
pence  a  day.     History  of  Gahvay^  P«  '34« 
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property  of  the  kingdom  was  confiscated.^  All  the  Romish 
nobility  and  gentry  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Confederacy  forfeited  the  whole  of  their 
estates.-  Those  who  had  been  merely  involved  in  the  war 
against  the  Parliament — including  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
leading  Roman  Catholics  of  the  countr>'^ — escaped  with  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  possessions.*  The  confiscated  lands 
were  handed  over — partly  to  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  to 
satisfy  their  arrears  of  pay — and  partly  to  claimants  called 
"adventurers."  Not  a  few  of  these  adventurers  were  citizens 
of  London  who,  ten  years  before,  had.  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  adventured  to  advance  money  on  this  security  to 
support  the  army  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  best  mansions 
and  estates  were  given  to  the  favourites  of  Cromwell.* 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  Cromwellian  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  was  that  which  related  to  the  transportation 
of  the  Romanists  to  Connaught.  The  utter  extirpation  of 
the  natives  was  too  bold  and  bloody  an  undertaking  even 
for  the  stern  Protector.  But  he  was  determined  completely 
to  extinguish  their  influence.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
shut  up  all  their  leaders    in    the    western  province ;  so  that, 


*  In  1 64 1  the  Protestants  had  only  from  cnc-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  inland.  See  lx.'fure,  p.  113,  m'.'*- (3).  The  Protestants,  after  the 
Kestoralion,  had  ihm-fourths  of  the  landed  property.     Sir  Wni.    Pelty's  Tracts^ 

p.  319. 

'  Many  of  the  Royalists  who  opposetl  the  Parliament  incurretl  the  same  for- 
feiture. Among  these  may  be  mentione<l  the  Marquis  of  ( )rmonde,  Earl  Clanricanle, 
and  Lord  Inchiquin.  The  Act  of  Forfeiture  is  given  in  Lingard,  vol.  x.,  pp.  422-8. 
London,  1S47. 

'  Roman  Catholic  writers  assert  that  their  co-religionists  were  at  this  time 
required  to  take  what  they  call  an  oath  of  abjuration,  in  which  Poj^ery  was 
formally  renounced.  The  words  of  the  oath  are  also  given.  Sec  Burke's  Jlibemia 
Dominicana^  p.  70S  :  and  Moran's  Mem.  of  Pluuket.  Introd.  p.  Ix.  This  is  a 
gross  delusion.  Cromwell  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  meddled  with  no 
man*s  conscience  ;  .ind  he  certainly  imiH)se<l  no  such  oath.  IJut  certain  persons 
Vfho  professed  to  be  Protestants^  and  who  thereby  exi>ectcd  to  secure  certain  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  transplantation,  were,  it  appears,  as  a  tei  of  i\cir  sincerity^ 
required  to  take  some  such  oath  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  See  Prendergast, 
p.  131.     The  schemers,  it  woul<1  seem,  complained  heavily  of  this  oath. 

*  Thus,  Portumna  Castle — the  ancient  seat  of  the  Karls  of  Clanricarde — with 
iU  park,  garden,  and  6,000  acres  of  land  adjoining,  was  given  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, the  Protector's  son.      Prendergast,  p.  163. 
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j    boniided  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea  and  on  the  other  by  the 
'    Shannon^  they  would  be  comparatively  innocuous — dwelling 
Acre  like  lepers  in  a  separate  place,  and  unable  either  to 
disturb  the   Government  or  to  contaminate  the  rest  of  the 
population.     For  greater  security,  they  were  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  British  settlements  several   miles   in   breadth, 
extending  all  along  the  sea-coast   and  the  western  bank  of 
the    Shannon,   and   occupied   by    men  trained    to    military 
icrvice.^      The  Romish   nobility    and    landed    gentry,    who 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  property,  were 
not  permitted  to  retain  possession   of  the  remaining  third, 
if  their  estates  were  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  or  Munster.    They 
must  accept  an  equivalent  in  Connaught.     The  whole  island 
was  accordingly  surveyed   and    mapped;*   and  the  various 
allotments  of  these  landowners  were  assigned  to   them  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.    When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  needful  arrangements  were  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  forwardness,  the  parties   to    be    transplanted    were 
commanded   peremptorily    to   depart    for   Connaught.       In 
September,   1653,    the    English    Parliament    passed  an  Act 
requiring  them  to  remove  before  the  ist  of  May,   1654.      If 
found  after  that  date  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  they 
incurred  the  penalty  of  DEATH.^    All  the  Romish  landowners 
in  Ireland  were  subjected  to  this  cruel  proscription,  except 
those  who  could  show  that,  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
civil  war,  they  had  manifested  *'  constant  good  affection  to 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament."* 


•  Prendergast,  p.  149. 

•  This  survey,  known  as  tlic  Aw»  Surz'fy^  was  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty.  It 
vas  called  the  Down  Survey  because  it  was  iaid  down  on  charts  or  maps. 
Prendergast,  pp.  204-6.   Sir  Wm.  Petty  was  the  founder  of  the  Lansdownc  family. 

•  The  penalty  was  subsequently  changed  to  transportation.  Prendergast, 
p.  145.  Sec  also  Transac,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ^  vol.  xxiv.  Antiq.^  part 
vii  ,  p.  396. 

"•  Prendergast,  pp.  10 1 -2.  Hanliman,  \ii\i\s  History  of  Gahvay{^^,  1 36,  1 37), 
dcscrilx^s  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  were 
removed  out  of  **the  city  of  the  tribes."  In  the  midst  of  a  peculiarly  severe 
w  inter,  they  were  forced  to  take  shelter  by  the  ditches  and  in  poor  cabins  in  the 
country,   without  fire  or  sufficient  clothing,  and  many  died.     According  to  Mr. 
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But  it  was  found  impossible  to  cany  out  summarily  and 
completely  this  horrid  policy.  During  the  preceding  eleven 
years  the  open  country  of  Connaught  had  been  desolated  by 
the  ravages  of  war ;  so  that,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a  habitable 
abode  was  not  to  be  seen.  As  the  transported  Romanists 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a  walled  town,  or  to  dwell 
even  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Galway  or  Athlone,^  they 
sometimes  found  themselves  without  any  shelter  in  their  new 
allotments.  The  delicate  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  gentry,  who  could  count  back  their  lineage  to  the 
days  of  Henry  Plantagenet,^  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
move  about  in  comfortable  houses  or  stately  castles,  contrived 
various  apologies  for  postponing  their  removal  to  the  wilds  of 
the  west  The  soldiers  or  adventurers,  who  were  to  enjoy  the 
fair  inheritances  from  which  they  were  to  part,  were  generally 
uigent  for  their  transplantation  ;  and  the  tales  of  misery  con- 
nected Mrith  this  banishment  to  Connaught  are  full  of  thrilling 
and  mournful  interest'  Some  of  those  driven  from  their  an- 
cestral dwellings  lost  their  reason ;  some  committed  suicide ; 
and  many  died  in  extreme  wretchedness.^  The  emigrants  had 
to  take  their  cattle  and  household  stuff  along  with  them,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  move  very  slowly ;  and,  that  they 
might  be  in  time  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  have  a  crop  in  the  coming  season,  they  otten  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  in  inclement  weather,  or  perhaps  in  the 

r 

Hftrdinge,  the  following  was  the  proportioa  of  the  forfeited  and  unforfeited  lamls 
in  Ireland  at  this  period  : —  / 

Forfeited  aAer  1641  in  itatute  acres.  Unforfeited  ditto. 

Leinster 2,744,441 2,079,866 

Ulster ii  153*^3 4.106,034 

Munjiter 3«9i^o55 2,003,507 

Connaught 3*1981269 980,708 

Total    ....   11,008,458 9.170,115 

The  whole  number  of  persons  transplanted  to  Connaught  appears  to  have  been 
44,21a  More  therefore  by  far  must  have  been  left  behind.  See  Transactions  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy^  voL  xxiv.    Antiq.^  part  vii.  418,  394-5,  416.     Dublin,  1866. 

*  Prendergast,  p.  102  ;  Haverty,  p.  595. 

'  Among  those  required  to  remove  was  the  Vicountess  Thurles,  mother  of  the 
Marquis  pf  Ormonde,  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  She  appears  to  have  contrived  to 
baffle  the  Commissioners.    See  Prendergast,  p.  255. 

•  2hid,  pp.  176.186.  *  IbiJ, 
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depth  of  winter.  Petitions  for  delay  in  transplanting  were 
numerous  and  perplexing ;  and  cases  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  had  not  been  anticipated,  were  continually  occurring. 
The  whole  affair  proved  most  embarrassing,  and  exposed  the 
Government  to  immense  odium.  At  length  Cromwell  saw  the 
propriety  of  instructing  his  Irish  council  to  dispense  with  the 
orders  for  transferring  the  natives  to  Connaught;*  but  much 
of  the  misery  which  the  measure  was  calculated  to  produce 
had  already  been  inflicted. 

The  plan  for  peopling  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster  with 
Protestants  was  also  found  to  be  impracticable.    The  colonists 

I  required  servants  ;  and  as,  according  to  an  act  of  the  English 
Parliament'  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  pardon  was 
Secured  to  everyone  who  had  no  real  estate  in  Ireland,  nor 
any  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  provided  such 
person  engaged  to  be  faithful  to  the  Conimonweaith.  it  was 
•oon  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  servants 
^roughout  the  three  provinces,  as  well  as  tradesmen  and 
Others  in  humble  life,  belonged  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Nor  was  it  so  easy,  as  had  been  supposed, 
to  induce  Protestants  from  other  lands^  to  remove  to  Ireland. 
They  might  be  told  of  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  cheap  farms, 

»Bnd  its  fertile  soil ;  but  there  were  other  things  connected  with 
ft  well  fitted  to  deterthem  from  immigration.  The  word  Tory* 
'  Ldand,  tii.  399.  An  aUcmpt  was  made  at  this  lime  to  reserve  the  garrison 
towns  of  the  ixiaTHrytar  Prolesluils.  In  April,  1651,  an  order  was  issued  requiring 
all  (he  habitations  of  the  Iri^li,  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  oT  these  towns,  la  be 
thrown  down,  and  Iheir  wives  luid  children  lu  leave  within  Rlieen  days,  on  pain  of 
being  ttoiletJ  01  ^ies  and  enemies.  PrendergaU,  pp.  375-&  But  it  was  found 
that  the  order  could  not  be  strictly  enfotced.  It  appeon  that  in  1659  the  entire 
nanber  of  inhabitants  o(  the  city  and  libctlies  of  Kilkenny  wa^,  of  English  43], 
of  Irish  1,301:  total  1,711.  Pi-oftrJiH^s  anii  Paf'en  0/  Ihi  KUkenHy  and  S.E.  ^ 
ArtiaoltgiatI  Sun'riy,  vol  v.,  part  iii.,  new  series,  1866,  p.  415.  Even 
1  Romanisls  were  still  by  far  the  majority. 
Sm  ibe  act  in  Lingard,  vol.  x.  437.  In  Cromwell's  Farliatnent  there  were 
repreMntatives  for  England,  thirty  for  i'coiland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland.    Thi« 

no  separate  Parliament  during  the  Protectorate. 

All  fbreign  Protestants  were  made  as  free  to  settle  in  Irelanit  ai  natives  of 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  natives  of  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of 

Continent,  would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege;     Some&mili«s  trcm  New 

so.     Piendergast,  pp.  1^8  5a 

'4  It  U  laid  to  be  derived  fiom  "loniighim" — lo  purme  far  llie^-nke  of  phinder. 
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— since  so  celebrated  as  a  party  name — already  spread  terror 
among  the  Irish  colonists.  The  **  Tory  "  was  often  the  son 
of  an  Irish  gentleman — if  not  an  Irish  gentleman  himself — 
whose  estate  had  been  forfeited.*  Without  the  means  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  driven  to  desperation,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  freebooter.  Joined  by  a  troop 
of  banditti  as  reckless  as  himself,  he  prowled  about  the  ances- 
tral property  ;  and  swooped  down,  every  now  and  then,  on  the 
new  settlers.  He  drove  away  their  cattle  in  the  dark  nights, 
burned  their  houses,  took  possession  of  their  money,  and  per- 
haps murdered  themselves.  It  was  not  strange  that  Protes- 
tants from  other  lands  did  not  care  to  settle  in  a  country  where 
life  and  property  were  in  such  danger.  The  attempt  to 
colonize  three  of  the  Irish  provinces  with  Protestants  was  thus 
quite  unsuccessful. 

Nor  was  Cromwell  much  more  fortunate  in  some  other 
departments  of  his  Irish  policy.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1651,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were  required  to 
appoint  a  competent  maintenance,  '*  by  way  of  stipend,  out  of 
the  public  revenue  for  all  such  persons  of  pious  life  and  con- 
versation as  they  shall  find  qualified  with  gifts  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.'*^  The  political  party  known  as  **  The 
Sectaries  " — consisting  of  Independents,  Baptists,  and  others 
— had  now  obtained  the  complete  ascendency  ;  and  many  of 
them  did  not  consider  a  professional  education  at  all  necessary 
for  those  who  were  to  communicate  reli<;ious  instruction.  The 
Episcopal  clergy  dare  not  at  this  time  celebrate  their  worship; 


Linganl,  x.  369,  noU.     It  has  been  staled  that  it  was  first  used  in  a  public  docu- 
ment by  Ormonde,  who  introduced  it  into  one  of  his  proclamations.     Prendergast, 

P-  332- 

*  The  celebrated  Redmond  O'llanlon  was  a  dispossessed  proprietor  of  Ulster. 

Prendergast,  p.  352. 

*  Reid's  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland^  ii.  160.  A  catechism  of  considerable 
size,  with  scripture  proofs  annexed,  all  in  Irish,  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1652  by 
Clodfrey  Daniel.  In  it  were  rules  for  reading  the  Irish  tongue,  and  these  rules, 
though  brief,  arc  said  to  have  been  excellent.  This  catechism  was  printed  ^nth 
the  types  furnished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  l>efore  they  were  carrietl  away  to  the 
Continent  by  the  Jesuits.  See  Anderson's  Sketches  of  the  Xative  Irish^  p.  37. 
See  also  Madden 's ///>/t7r>'  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature^  vol.  i.  159,  160.  The 
Irish  types  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Douay.  Essays  on  the  Irish  Churchy 
p.  103,  note.     Dublin,   1 866. 
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the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster  were  in  nearly  the  same 
dilemma ;  and  Cromwell  expected  to  enlighten  Ireland  by 
means  of  men  "  of  pious  life  and  conversation,"  selected  by 
himself  and  his  officers.  The  whole  scheme  was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  Erastianism.  The  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  were  ignored,  and  civil  rulers  placed  in  a  position  which 
they  were  not  entitled  to  occupy.  A  few  ministers  of  emi- 
nence were  about  this  period  settled  in  Ireland  ;*  but  the  great 
mass  of  those  chosen  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
kingdom  were  of  a  very  different  character.  As  their  salaries 
could  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  they  were  completely  depen- 
dent on  their  political  employer.  In  1655  ^"^  hundred  and 
fifty  ministers  ^ — with  allowances  varying  from  ;f  300  to  ;f  20  a 
year — ^were  distributed  all  over  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.' 
Of  these,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  Indepen- 
dents or  Baptists.  The  Baptists — who  seem  to  have  been 
most  numerous — were  too  often  distinguished  by  a  very  nar- 
row and  factious  spirit.  Some  of  them  promulgated  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy  as  divine  communications.* 
Some  were  fifth-monarchy  men  ;^  and  some  objected  to  the 
singing  of  psalms  in  public  worship.®  Some  of  them  were 
unlettered  mechanics  ;  and  some  inferior  officers  of  the  army.^ 
Such  a  motley  company  of  preachers,  venting  such  a  variety 


'  The  celebrated  John  Owen  remained  for  some  time  in  Ireland.  Chamock 
and  Winter  also  received  appointments  as  preachers.  Winter  was  made  Provost 
of  Trinity  College. 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  writing  some  time  after  the  Restora- 
tion, considered  150  ministers  sufficient  for  all  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,      TractSf  p.  311. 

■'  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  had  ^"300  a  year,  and  nine  others  had  /'2CX)  a  year  each. 
Of  the  151  ministers  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  twelve  were  Episcopalians, 
and  six  were  Presbyterians.  Reid,  ii.,  appendix  vi.  The  Episcopalians  were  not 
at  liberty  to  use  the  Liturgy. 

•  Reid,  ii.  174.  *  //;/»/. 

•  IHd.  p.  214,  note. 

'  Ibui.  ii.  209.  At  this  time  the  Quakers  made  their  appearance  in  Ireland. 
William  Edmundson,  an  Englishman,  who  settled  as  a  dealer  in  the  town  of  Antrim 
in  1652,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  embrace<l  their  opinions.  Reid,  ii.  215. 
In  1654  he  removed  to  Lurgan,  and  there  "the  first  settled  meeting"  of  the 
Quakers  was  held  in  Ireland.  Wight  and  Rutty's  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Quakers^  p.  77.  London,  181 1.  Some  time  aften**ards  "  a  meeting  was 
settled  at  the  Grange  below  Antrim,  at  the  house  of  Gabriel  Clark."    Ibid.  p.  81. 
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of  doctrines,  were  ill  fitted  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population.  The  Independents  and  Baptists,  who  now  figured 
so  conspicuously,  seem  never  to  have  obtained  any  very  solid 
footing  in  the  country;  and,  shortly  after  the  Restoration, 
they  nearly  vanish  from  the  ecclesiastical  census. 

Though  so  many  priests  were  driven  out  of  the  island,  a 
considerable  number  remained.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  noted  was  James  Finaghty,^an  ignorant  and  knavish 
fanatic,  who  pretended  to  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Multitudes  followed  him  through  the  bogs  and  mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  deliverance  from  their  maladies ;  and  it  was 
boastfully  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  raised  up,  in  this  time 
of  trial,  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Heaven.  His  fame  survived  the  Restoration:  and 
on  one  occasion  a  Portuguese  Countess,*  who  was  afHicted  with 
blindness,  applied  to  him  for  cure.  He  was  taken  to  London  ; 
and,  as  he  travelled  back  from  the  metropolis,  a  coach  and  six 
conveyed  the  great  man  to  Holyhead.'  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric  of  Elphin  was  vacant,  he  aspired  to  the 
dignity.*  But  his  career  only  illustrated  the  besotted  super- 
stition of  his  followers.  Discerning  men  never  had  any  con- 
fidence in  his  pretensions  ;  all  his  miracles  were  of  a  very 
equivocal  character  ;^  his  signal  failures  often  exposed  him  to 
scorn  ;  it  was  discovered  that  several  of  his  incantations  were 
taken  from  a  book  of  necromancy  f  and  he  eventually  sank 


^  An  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remomtrancf^ 
pp.  710-35.  According  to  his  own  story  his  first  miracle  was  the  recovery  of  a 
pair  of  breeches  stolen  by  the  devil  from  his  brother  !  Walbh,  p.  722.  Finaghty 
often  receivctl  large  presents  from  his  dui>es.     Jbid,  p.  71S. 

•  Walsh,  p.  717.  On  this  occasion  Finaghty  was  taken  t«)  the  Palace  in  London 
by  direction  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.  He  totally  failed  in  his  attempt  to  heal 
this  Portuguese  lady.     Jbid, 

3  Ibid.  p.  717;  Columbanus  ad  Ilibcrnos^  \\.  1 70,  171. 

•  Walsh,  p.  717.  Though  not  made  bishop,  it  appears  he  was  appointetl  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  See  Moran*s  Pcrsixution  of  the  Irish  Catholic Sy 
p.  124. 

•  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  who  was  himself  a  Doctor  of  Metlicine,  oficrctl  to  forfeit  one 
hundrctl  jxjunds  if  he  would  not,  out  of  a  given  number  of  sick  persons,  and  by 
the  employment  of  the  very  same  means^  cure  as  many  as  this  priest  Finaghty 
declined  the  challenge.  Subse()ujnily  he  resiled  from  a  challenge,  as  to  a  trial  of 
his  gifts  given  by  himself,  when  he  found  that  it  was  accepted.    Ibiil,  pp.  731,  734. 

•  Wal>h,  p.  729. 
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into  contempt  Other  priests,  who  remained  in  Ireland  during 
the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  continued,  under  sundry  disguises, 
to  dispense  the  rites  of  their  Church  to  those  who  sought  their 
ministrations.  In  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  secluded  glen,  or 
under  a  tree,  they  assembled  their  adherents,  and  celebrated 
their  worship.  Sometimes  a  priest  might  be  seen  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Dublin  or  Galway  in  the  dress  of  a  cavalry 
officer;  sometimes  he  assumed  the  more  humble  garb  of  a 
porter  or  a  gardener;  sometimes  he  arrayed  himself  as  a 
b^gar;  and  som.etimes  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman,  acted  as  butler,  passed  off  as  a  Puritan, 
joined  in  family  worship,  and  commended  himself  to  his 
master  by  his  grave  and  devout  deportment.^  If  he  escaped 
detection,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  amount  of 
conformity  to  which  he  submitted.  But,  during  this  reign 
of  terror,  many  of  the  priests  signalized  themselves  by  their 
zeal  and  courage.  They  were  ready  to  compass  sea  and 
land  to  gain  a  proselyte,  and  they  often  faced  death  with 
heroic  fortitude. 

Though  the  CromvvelHan  settlement  of  the  country  was 
fraught  with  so  much  misery  to  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  was  removed 
to  Connaught  who  had  not  forfeited  his  life  by  rebellion. 
Though  the  Popish  mass  was  suppressed,  no  visible  mark  of 
the  divine  displeasure  rested  on  the  island ;  for  meanwhile  it 
enjoyed  an  unwonted  measure  of  material  prosperity.  During 
the  Protectorate  it  was  blessed  with  unbroken  peace  ;  its  agri- 
culture flourished;  and  its  trade  experienced  a  wonderful 
revival.-  Had  Cromwell  lived  for  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury-, and  had  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated  been  main- 
tained, Ireland  might  have  escaped  the  Revolution  and  all  its 
bitter  accompaniments  and  consequences.  But  he  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  stable  government.  When  his  own 
firm  hand  was  withdrawn  from  its  regulation,  the  whole  ma- 

^  Sec  Prcndergast's  account  of  Father  Nugent.  CrotmvcUian  SdfUment,  pp. 
3«6,  318. 

'  **  All  testimony  agrees  that  Ireland  never  prospered  as  she  prospered  in  the 
years  of  the  Protectorate."— Frouue's  English  in  Ireland^  vol.  i.  137.  Cnmiwcll 
placed  Ireland  on  a  level  with  Kngland  in  regard  lo  imports  and  exports. 
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chinery  speedily  went  to  pieces.  He  sought  supremacy,  as 
well  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State ;  and  he  left  both  in  sad 
confusion.  He  wanted  the  single-mindedness  of  a  true  patriot 
His  regard  to  personal  interests  would  not  permit  him,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  England,  to  part  with  the 
authority  which  he  had  once  grasped.  Neither  can  he  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Puritan.  He  was  essentially 
a  fanatic — though  singular  wit  and  wisdom  pervaded  his 
fanaticism.  He  confounded  his  own  impressions  with  the 
dictates  of  heaven ;  and  thus  laboured  under  sundry  delusions. 
Those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him  did 
not  entertain  any  high  idea  of  his  spiritual  character.^  He 
was  a  staunch  Protestant ;  and  in  him  High  Churchmen  found 
a  determined  foe.  He  possessed  not  a  few  noble  qualities, 
and  he  exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  various  departments 
of  administration  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  g^eat  cha- 
racters— such  as  the  American  Washington — whose  integrity 
is  so  far  above  suspicion  that  not  even  the  breath  of  calumny 
has  been  able  to  dim  its  lustre.  His  whole  course,  as  a  ruler, 
was  tortuous  and  tyrannical.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career 
he  was  under  deep  spiritual  convictions;'  he  continued 
throughout  life  to  use  the  language  of  one  who  had  experi- 
enced the  power  of  godliness  ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  to  the 
last  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  religion.  But,  when 
success  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  permitted  his 
ambition  to  override  all  his  better  principles ;  and  he  was  pre- 


^  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  had  no  confidence  in 
his  veracity.  Baxter  complains  of  his  duplicity  ;  and  he  evidently  did  not  stand 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  John  Howe,  though  that  celebrated  man  was  his 
chaplain.  See  Thi  Life  and  Character  of  John  Jlmve^  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  95. 
London,  1836 ;  and  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  Life  a  fid  Times^  part  L,  pp.  59^  99. 
London,  1696. 

'  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  what  is  stated  as 
one  of  his  dying  utterances.  **Tell  me,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  chaplains,  "is  it 
possible  to  fall  from  grace?**  **  It  is  not  possible,**  replied  the  minister.  "  Then," 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,  **  I  am  safe:  for  I  know  that  /  70a  s  once  in  grace,** 
^Gvizoi\  Life  of  Olii'er  Cronnveil^  p.  449.  London,  i860.  Stoughton  (iE'rr. 
Hisf.  of  England^  ii.  516)  attempts  to  discredit  this  story.  There  may  be  a 
mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the  chaplain  concerned  ;  but  it  bears  internal  marks  of 
truth. 
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pared  to  sacrifice  almost  everything  to  his  lust  for  powcr.^  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  frequently  made 
the  profession  of  piety  a  cloak  for  the  concealment  of  very 
mundane  aspirations  ;  and  that  he  was  miserably  deficient  in 
truthfulness  and  candour.  He  was  a  daring  soldier,  a  skilful 
general,  and  an  able  diplomatist ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of 
conceiving  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Three  Kingdoms  under  one 
imperial  legislature.  But  he  was  false  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  he  certainly  did  not  improve  the  state  of 
his  country  when  he  supplanted  monarchy  by  a  military  des- 
potism. Instead  of  reforming  the  Church  of  England,  by 
removing  its  abuses  and  improving  its  organization,  he  ignored 
it  altogether ;  and  made  Christianity  itself  almost  contemp- 
tible by  encouraging  the  most  grotesque  sectarianism.  The 
religious  Establishment  which  he  set  up  in  Ireland  must  have 
fallen,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  weight  of  its  own  contradic- 
tions. He  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  commending  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  of  this  island,  and  of  exhibiting  its  holy 
and  genial  influence  as  compared  with  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stitions of  the  priesthood  ;  but  he  was  known  to  them  as  a 
man  of  blood,  as  a  canting  hypocrite,  and  as  a  heartless 
spoiler.  Irishmen  never  will  forget  "  the  curse  of  Cromwell." 
They  will  repeat  his  name  with  horror  to  the  latest  gener- 
ations ;  and  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  ruler  who 
ever  possessed  authority  among  them  to  make  Protestantism 
detcstcd.- 


1  Guizot  has  truly  said  of  him  : — **  lie  was  an  ambitious  and  selfish,  though 
really  great  man,  \vlu>  had  narrow-minded  and  hanl-hearted  fanatics  for  his 
instruments."  Life^  p.  59.  This  account  of  him  is  much  more  correct  than  the 
estimate  formed  of  his  character  by  such  a  blind  admirer  as  Carlyle.  An  incident 
related  by  Guizot  illustrates  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  Cromwell : — "  One  night  he 
went  to  confer  secretly  with  Thurloe  (his  Secretary)  on  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  all  at  once  he  perceived  Thurloe's  clerk,  Samuel  Morland,  sleeping  on 
a  desk  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Fearing  that  he  might  have  overheard  them, 
Crofrrti'eil  drna  a  t^a^i^rr  and  7t'as  abi?ut  to  dtspatch  him^  if  Thurloe  had  not,  vriih 
great  entreaties,  prevailed  on  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up 
two  ni«;hls  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep." — IJfi^  p.  433.  See  also,  p.  443. 

2  Mr.  Haidiiij;c  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (vol.  xxiv. 
Antiq.^  part  iv.  325,  326)  has  given  what  he  considers  the  census  of  Ireland  in 
1659.     It  was  found  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  \Vm.  Petty  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Marqnis  of  Lansdowne.    According  to  it  there  were  in  1659^  in  the  fonr  provincet, 
the  following  numbers  of  Ei^lish  and  Scotch  and  of  Irish :  — 

EnglUhaad  Scotch.  Iriih. 

Leinster 23t64i i3ifS93 

Ulster 40^651 63,273 

Munster 14*143 139*139 

Connaaght 7,673 79f68o 


86,107 


413.984 


Total 500,091 

It  is  obvious  that  thb  cannot  represent  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  as» 
according  to  Sir  Wm.  Petty  himself  Ireland,  in  1652,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  had 
a  population  of  850^000 ;  and  in  167a,  a  population  of  i,  100,00a  See  his  Trmcts^ 
p.  313.  We  may  presome,  therefore,  that  the  census  here  given  represents  only 
the  maii  population.  Assuming  the  females  to  be  equal  to  the  males,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  something  more  than  a  million — a  result  which  probably  approaches 
very  near  to  the  truth.  In  the  census  puUished  by  Mr.  Hardinge  the  returns  for 
some  counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  are  wanting ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply 
them  by  estimates  based  upon  the  oChen. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  JAMES  II. 
FROM  IRELAND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 
A.D.    1660  TO  A.D.    1690. 

The  Restoration  was  like  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy.  Eight  members  of  its  hierarchy  still 
remained  :  and  Charles  11.  very  soon  proceeded  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies.  As  early  as  August,  1660,  two  new  archbishops 
and  ten  new  bishops  were  nominated.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  In 
January,  1661,  the  new  prelates  were  consecrated*  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  presence  of  a  large  and 
brilliant  auditory.  The  friends  of  the  restored  Establishment 
were  delighted  above  measure  with  the  ceremony ;  and  an 
anthem  which  was  sung  on  the  occasion,  and  which  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Fuller — afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick — was 
specially  admired.  Its  concluding  words  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  this  jubilant  piece  of  devotional  poetry  : 

**  Argcls  !  look  down,  ami  joy  lo  sec, 
I. ike  thai  alK>vc,  a  monarchy  : 
•VngcU  I  liMjk  down,  and  joy  lo  .see. 
Like  that  above,  a  hierarchy.''* 


'  Mant  slates  that  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  associated  as  one  of  ihe  aiisi>lanis 
at  the  consecration.  M<int,  i.  608.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  as  Henry  Jones  was  not 
})cnnitted  to  lay  on  hands  on  the  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  it  ap()ear>>, 
objccteil  to  allow  the  blood-stained  hands  of  Cromwell's  Scoutmaster-General  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony.  See  Harris's  /r<7r«r.  Bishops  of  Mcath^  Works ^  vol.  i., 
p.  160.  For  further  information  resi>ecting  this  bishop,  sec  Nalson's  Collections^ 
vol.  ii.  535  ;  and  Carte,  ii.  58,  498. 

-  Mani,  i.  611  ;  Kcid,  ii.  256,  /;<»/.•.      Fuller,   the  author  of  the  anlhem,  Mas  a 
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Adversity  had  not  improved  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Episco- 
pal Church.     Among  th^  prelates  who  flourished  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  there  were  none  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
Bedell  or  Usshcr.      In  the  selection  of  the  new  dignitaries, 
political  services  or  family  connections  had   generally  more 
influence  than  piety  or  learning.     Instead  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  office,  and  thus  seeking 
to  remove  the  odium  which  had  so  long  rested  on  their  order, 
most  of  the  bishops  still  continued  to  give  offence  by  their 
covetousncss,  sccularity,  and  ambition.     Thomas  Price,  who 
was  now  promoted  to  the  see  of    Kildare,  and  who  subse- 
quently  became  Archbishop  of   Cashel,   was  noted  for   his 
pcnuriousness  and  indolence.^     Michael  Boyle — appointed  in 
1660  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and   Ross — was  not  satisfied 
with  these  three  sees.      Under  the  groundless  plea  that  he 
could  not  find  clergymen  to  supply  six  parishes  within  the 
bounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  contrived  for  years  to  appropriate 
their  incomes,-  and  permitted    them    meanwhile   to    remain 
without  a  Protestant  ministry.     This  gross  misconduct  did 
not  prevent  his  promotion.    In  1663  lie  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and   Lord   Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;^    and  he    was 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  Primacy  of  Armagh.     Even 
Branihall,  though   now  verging  on  threescore  years  and  ten, 
had  not  ceased    to  be  a  keen    political    partizan.      At    the 
opcnini:^  of  the  new  Parliament  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.      The  selection  was  ominous.      **  In 
such    a   choice,*'    says    a   contemporary    peer,   "  we    let   the 


native  of  London,  ar.d  a  warm  loyalist.  About  this  time  he  was  ma<le  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  In  1664  he  was  nnadc  Bishop  of  Limerick,  hut  he  held  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  /";/  tovtmcnclani  for  two  years  aftensard^.  In  1667  he 
cxchanjjed  the  see  of  Limerick  for  the  Knglish  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  lie  died 
in   1675.      Cotton's  /i?.//,  i.  385-6  ;  ii.  loo. 

^  Harris's  //«/;v.  i.  393.  It  sh<juld,  however,  be  mentioned,  to  his  credit,  that 
he  encournjjetl  the  in>tniction  of  the  natives  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
tongue.  In  the  time  of  IJedell  he  was  Arch^leacon  of  Kilmore,  and  his  inlercours«e 
with  the  good  bishop  hat!  doubtless  led  him  to  take  some  interest  in  this  matter. 
See  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  15,  //.'/<•, 

*  Harris's  Ware,  \.  509;  Llrington's  liu  cf  Csj/tct.,  pp.  107.  loS,  w.>.V. 

'^  He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chanceliur  for  tweiity-tuo  years,  \i/..  fn-m  itio^ 
to  1CS5.     He  died  in  1702. 
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dissenters  and  fanatics  see  what   we    intend  as  to  Church 
government/*^ 

There  are  times  when  the  utter  want  of  principle  in  persons 
holding  a  high  social  position  is  revealed  with  startling  evi- 
dence.    Never,  perhaps,  was  a  disregard  even  for  outward 
consistency  more  glaringly  exhibited  than  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.     Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Ireland  now,  all  at 
once,  changed  their  religious  profession.     In  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  been  the  bitter  perse- 
cutor of  both  Prelatists  and   Presbyterians.*      Now,  created 
Earl  of  Mountrath,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  the  lead  in 
urging  conformity  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Lord 
Broghill  had  been  won  over  to  the  side  of  Cromwell :  and  had 
supported  the  Protector  in  his  policy.     Now,  under  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  as  an 
ardent  Royalist  and  high-flying  Episcopalian.     Others,  who 
had  pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  Solemn 
League    and    Covenant,   now  assailed  it  in  the  language   of 
execration.       Most   of  the  members  of  the  Irish    House  of 
Commons  of  166 1   had  been    long   connected  with  Indepen- 
dent, Baptist,  or  Presbyterian  congregations  :  and  yet,  with 
mar\'ellous  facility,  they  agreed  to  require  all  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church 
government  and  the  English  Liturgy.^     The  Covenant,  which 
not    a   few  of  them  had  sworn  to  maintain,  was  ordered  to 
be  burned  in  all  cities,  and  corporate  and  market  towns,  by 
the    hands   of  the   common    hangman.*       Nor  did  the  Irish 
senators  stop  even  here  in  their  anxiety  to  testify  their  zeal 
for   the  restored  ritual.     At  their  own    request    the   Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 


'  See  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  the  Duke  of  Ormoiul.      Mant,   i.   631. 

•  Reid,  ii.  239. 

'  Mant,  i.  632.  The  Declaration  on  this  subject,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
u-xs  adopted  in  the  Lords  on  the  motion  of  Viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ards, 
who  had  hcicf  sworn  to  the   Solemn  League  and   Covenant,      Reid,    ii.   272, 

■*  Tlie  only  Irish  magistrate  who  scrupled  to  bum  the  Solemn  League  nn-1 
Covenant  was  Captain  John  l>alway,  Mayor  of  Carrickfergus.  lie  was  involveil, 
in  consequence,  in  considerable  trouble  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  very  reluctantly 
complied.     Rcid,  ii.  273,  twff. 
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Commons'  in  June,  1661,  by  Primate  Bramhall— the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  High  Church  intolerance. 

These  legislators  had  special  reasons  of  their  own  for  their 
ecclesiastical  subserviency.  They  held  their  estates  by  a 
most  precarious  tenure.  These  estates  consisted,  to  a  laiige 
extent,  of  confiscated  lands  which  they  had  very  recently 
acquired,  and  which  were  still,  claimed  by  the  former  proprie- 
tors.'  The  present  holders  were  therefore  most  anxious  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  King — who  was  known  to  be 
bent  on  the  re- establishment  of  prelacy  ;  and  they  were  well 
aware  that,  by  opposing  the  Royal  wishes  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  they  would  imperil  their  possessions.  Powerful 
influence  was  used  to  induce  Charles  to  restore  the  forfeited 
lands  to  their  previous  Roman  Catholic  owners ;'  and,  had  not 
reasons  of  State  interposed,  he  would  have  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  eject  those  who  now  enjoyed  them.  The  new 
senators  were  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  their  position  :  and 
as  most  of  them  had  all  along  been  mainly  desirous  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
time-scr\'ing  spirit  which  they  now  exhibited. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  countrj^  than  the  sudden  collapse 
of  both  Anabaptisni  and  Independency.     We  have  seen^  that, 


'  Mant,  i.  633.  It  would  appe.ir  that  at  this  time  there  was  only  one  Roman 
Catholic  returnee!  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Froude's  Eu^ish  in  IrHanJ^ 
i.  147.  Of  the  Peers,  twenty-one  are  said  to  have  been  Romanists,  and  seventy-two 
Prr)testants.     Ilavcrty,  p.  602. 

'  At  the  Restoration  there  were  two  classes  to  whom  no  favour  was  to  be  shown, 
that  is,  those  directly  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  those  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  had  all  along  been  more  favourable  to  the  King  than  most  of  those  who 
had  recently  obtained  possession  of  their  forfeite<i  lands. 

3  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  wa:>  the  inlluencc  of  those  who  now  had  pisses* 
sion.  The  attempt  to  expel  them  might  have  sent  Charles  a  second  time  into  exile. 

*  See  before,  p.  123.  Those  who  at  the  present  day  are  called  Baptists  were 
then  generally  known  as  Anabaf4ists ;  because  they  ribaptizcd  their  converts, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  account,  in  their  own  way,  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
Protestant  colonists.  They  declare  tha'.  they  were  "struck  wiih  Egyptian  plagues" 
which  carried  them  off  in  vast  numbers!  **  They  were  not,"  says  one  writer, 
**as  yet  three  months  in  Ireland  when  most  fetid  vermin  crawled  forth  from  their 
bodies  in  such  swarms  that  their  hair,  ami  beaid,  and  garments  were  covered  with 
them,  so   that  tliey  could   not   appear  in   public  throu;;h   >hanie,  nor  could  ihty 
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when  Cromwell  attained  to  supreme  power,  seven-eighths  of  all 
the  ministers  paid  by  the  State  were  connected  witli  these  two 
denominations.  The  Baptist  and  Congregational  preachers 
were  located  in  the  chief  garrison  towns  of  all  the  four 
provinces ;  and  were  specially  favoured  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance.^ But,  thirty  years  after  the  Restoration,  pastors  and 
flocks  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  computed,  in 
1672,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Irish  Protestants  of  English 
origin  dissented  from  the  Established  Church  ;^  and  almost 
all  these  non-conformists  must  have  belonged  to  the  two 
denominations  of  "  sectaries  *'  whom  the  Protector  specially 
encouraged.^  It  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  trace,  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  the  progress  of  their  extinc- 
tion. Some  of  them  returned  to  England  ;  perhaps  a  larger 
number  emigrated  to  America  ;*  and  many  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  Episcopal  Churcli.  "  Two  are  better  than 
one,  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken  ; "  but  their 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity — ignoring  any  firm  bond  of 
confederation — peculiarly  exposed  them  in  a  time  of  trial 
to  disintegration  and  decay.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in 
a   few   generations,    in  consequence   of   inter-marriages   and 


anywhere  find  rest  .  f  .  .  it  was  confined  to  the  strangers  alone,  and  by  that 
disease  and  in  other  ways  (lod  so  humbled  their  pride  that  from  1641  to  1650  more 
than  180,000  English  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  were  carried  away,  not  so  much 
slain  in  war  as  destroyed  by  this  Herodian  disease  and  other  plagues.*' — Moran's 
Pi-rsccutions  of  the  Irish  Caf holies,  pp.  1 70,  1 7 1.  It  is  well  known  that  Roman 
Catholics  suffered  even  more  than  Protestants  from  the  plague  which  ragetl  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Confederation  ;  and 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  admit  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  entirely  escapeil 
that  vi:»itation.     See  before,  p.  100,  note  (i). 

*  Thus,  whilst  Presbyterian  ministers  had /"lOO  per  annum,  several  Baptists  and 
Independents  had  twice  that  sum. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Petty 's  PdUical  Anatomy,      Tracts,  p.  305. 

*  The  Presbyterians  can  be  easily  ascertaine<l ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  at  this  lime  they  amounted  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. The  Episcopalians  formed  another  third.  See  Petty 's  Political  Anatomy, 
p.  305.  In  1659  there  were  **no  Scotch  settlers  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  or 
Connaught,  and  but  Jir?r«  in  the  province  of  Lcinster." — Obseri'atiofis  of  W.  If. 
Ifardinge,  M.R.I. A.,  on  the  Earliest  Knaiun  MS.  Census  Returns  of  tlu  People 0/ 
Ireland.     Trans.  R.I. A.,  vol.  xxiv.     Antiq.  part  iv. ,  p.  326.     Dublin,  1865. 

*  Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.   156. 
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otheni'ise,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  descendants  became 
Romanists.^  At  the  present  day  Anabaptism  and  Inde- 
pendency are  almost  unknown  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Leinstcr  and  Munster,  where,  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  they  were  numerically  as  strong  as  Episcopacy.^ 

A  conspiracy  in  which  Anabaptists  and  Congregationalists 
were  largely  involved,  and  which  was  discovered  in  1663, 
exposed  the  Irish  Protestant  Dissenters  to  considerable  odium. 
The  army  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  was 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sectaries  ;  and  such  of  the 
officers  and  men,  as  were  believed  to  be  still  republicans  at 
heart,  were  soon  quietly  disbanded  by  the  new  administration.' 
The  dismissal  of  so  many  privates,  lieutenants,  and  captains, 
created  deep  dissatisfaction ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were 
quite  prepared  to  welcome  another  revolution.  The  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation^ — which  disposed  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom — gave  them 
additional  offence.  By  these  Acts,  Episcopalians  and  Roman- 
ists, who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Royal  cause,  were 
restored  to  their  possessions ;  whilst  large  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  deprived  of  advantages  on  which 
they  had   been    calculating.*      The    malcontents  at    length 

'  See  Premlcrgast,  pp.  261,  262,  266  ;  ami  Manl,  ii.  572. 

'  Lord  Clare,  in  his  fainuus  ^pctxh  in  the  Iri^h  House  of  Lnnls  in  February 
1800,  makes  the  following  remarkalile  statement  : — **  A  new  c<»lony  [in  the  time 
of  Cromwell]  composed  of  all  the  variuiis  sects  which  then  ihfe»te<i  England — 
Independents,  Anal>aptists,  Seceders,  Ijrownists,  Socinians,  Millenarians,  and 
Dissenters  of  every  description,  many  of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of  democracy 
—  poured  into  Ireland,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  opulence  and  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  centres,  at  this  day,  in  the  descendants  of  this  motley 
collection  of  English  adventurers." — Sftirh^  pp.  16,  17.  Dublin,  1800.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census,  the  Independents  in  all  Munster  amounted  in  1871  only  to  330 
persons  ;  and  the  Baptists,  only  to  169. 

•  Carte's  Orniondf^  ii.  259. 

•  The  Act  of  Settlement  is  the  14th  and  15th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  ii.  The 
Act  of  Explanation,  which  professed  to  explain,  and  which  somewhat  modified  the 
Act  of  .Settlement,  is  the  1 7th  and  iSth  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  iii.  *'  Of  the  5,200,000 
acres  [Irish  Plantation  measure]  which  had  been  forfeitc<l,  there  were  given 
back  to  Catholics  ....  2, 340,000  acres  ;  200,000  more  were  restored  to  Ormond, 
Inchiquin,  Roscommon,  and  other  Royalist  Protestants;  120,000  were  given  to 
the  Duke  of  York." — Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  153. 

•  "  By  the  17th  and  18th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  iii.  (1665),  the  soldier?,  advcn- 
turers,  and  debenture  holders  consented  to  accept  hco-thirds  of  their  legitittnU 
elaimSf  and  those  already  in  possession  to  part  with  a  third  of  the  land  they  held 
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formed  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the  Government  Colonel 
Bloody  a  man  of  restless  temperament  and  of  daring  character, 
was  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators.  They  proposed  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,^  to  seize  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
take  steps  for  the  suppression  of  Popery.  Though  most  of 
them  had  long  before  repudiated  the  guidance  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Diviixes  at  Westminster,  they  now  seemed  inclined  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  for  they  talked  of  **  settling  religion 
according  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  ^  But  the 
whole  scheme — which  was  conceived  in  folly — terminated  in 
disaster.  The  plot  was  detected  when  it  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion ;  Blood  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  but  others  who 
were  implicated  were  captured  and  executed.^  A  Presbyterian 
minister  named  Lecky,  who  was  resident  in  Dublin,  and  who 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Blood,  had  been  so  misguided  as  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death. 

As  a  body,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had  no  part  in  this 
movement.  Blood  had  been  among  them,  and  had  earnestly 
sought  their  co-operation  ;  but  they  refused  to  give  him  any 
encouragement*  One  or  two  of  their  ministers  of  little  note 
deviated  from  the  course  pursued  by  their  wiser  and  more 
experienced  brethren  ;  and  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
quit  the  country.  But  though,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
Presbyterian  pastors  in  Down  and  Antrim  had  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  plot,  orders  were  issued  by  a 
suspicious  Government  for  the  apprehension  of  them  all  ;  a 
considerable  number  endured  a  tedious  imprisonment  y'  and 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom. 


to  secure  an  unchallenged  tenure  of  all  that  remained." — Froude's  English  in 
Ireland^  i.  15 1.  Between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1662,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Explanation  in  1665,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among 
all  classes  in  Ireland. 

*  Immediately   after  the  Restoration,    this  nobleman — before  a  marquis— was 
made  a  duke. 

»  Carte,  ii.  268;  Reid,  ii.  292.  '  Caite,  ii.  27a 

*  Reid,  ii.  290-1. 

*  Carte  has  supplietl  a  very  confused  and  somewhat  contradictory  report  of  this 
affair  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Mant,  who  absurdly  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  had  been 
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It  was  not  strange  that  Blood  expected  the  Presbs^terians 
of  the  north  to  join  in  his  conspiracy — as  they  had  abun- 
dant cause  for  discontent.  Their  ministers  had  all  along  been 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  and,  when  Charles  I.  was 
put  to  death,  they  had  strenuously  denounced  his  execution. 
Their  protest— which  had  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
three  kingdoms — had  brought  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  regicides,  and  the  scurrility  of  John  Milton.  They  had, 
immediately  afterwards,  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as  their 
rightful  sovereign;  had  prayed  for  him  in  public;  and  had, 
in  consequence,  been  proscribed.  When,  however,  Cromwell 
saw  that  they  were  not  factious  politicians,  and  that  they  were 
peacefully  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  he  be- 
came more  tolerant ;  and,  though  he  still  refused  to  permit 
them  to  receive  the  tithes  of  their  parishes,  he  gave  them 
something  like  an  equivalent  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Their  adherents,  in  consequence,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Ulster, 
so  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  they  had  the 
charge  of  eighty  congregations.*  They  hailed,  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  the  return  of  Charles  II;  he  led  them  to 
expect  that  he  would  prove  their  friend  ;  and  they  zealously 
endeavoured  to  promote  his  restoration.  But,  of  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  they  were  the  ver>'  first 
to  suffer  for  their  non-conformity.  The  prelates  were  not 
well  in  office  when  a  proclamation  appeared,  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  of  their  dictation,  and  in  which  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  denounced  as  ''unlawful  assemblies."^  About 
the  same  time  a  party  of  horse  was  sent  to  break  up  a  presby- 
tery convened  at  Ballymena  in  the  County  of  Antrim ;  but 
the  court  had  terminated  its  proceedings  before  the  troopers 
arrived.'  In  the  spring  of  1661 — only  a  few  months  after  his 
consecration — Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
silenced,  at  his  first  visitation,  no  less  than  thirty-six  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  his  diocese.     The  Irish  Parliament  had  not 


a  conspiracy  of  the  •*  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians." — Mant,  i.  641.     Adair,  in  his 
Narrath^fy  has  given  a  very  full  and  candid  account  of  it.  Narrative^  pp.  270-282. 

*  Rcid,  ii.  252.      Some  of  these  congregations  had  not  ministers.      They  were 
sup{)lied  with  preaching  and  other  ordinances  by  the  pastors  near  them. 

•  Reid,  ii.  256.  *  Adair's  Xarratiz'f,  p.  246. 
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yet  Assembled  ;  and,  had  he  been  at  all  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
might  have  permitted  these  brethren  to  remain  still  in  the 
Establishment.^  He  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  all  laws, 
in  existence  before  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority,  were 
valid ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  authorized  to  insist  on 
the  observance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  But  that  Act — 
passed  a  century  before — had,  until  now,  been  seldom  carried 
strictly  into  execution ;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Liberty  of 
Prophesying"  was  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  inconsistency 
when  he  thus  commenced  his  episcopal  career  by  deposing 
the  best  and  most  faithful  preachers  in  Down  and  Antrim. 

Bramhall,  the  Primate,  adopted  a  course  somewhat  different 
from  that  pursued  by  Taylor.  He  assumed  that  those  who 
had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordination  were  not  qualified 
to  officiate  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and,  when 
they  refused  to  be  re-ordained,  he  declined  to  recognize  them, 
and  declared  their  places  vacant.^  He  thus  acted  without  any 
legal  warrant ;  for  the  law  had  not  yet  pronounced  ordination 
by  Presbyters  invalid  f  and,  in  the  confession  drawn  up  by 
Ussher  for  the  use  of  the  Established  Church  in  161 5,  it  was 
virtually  acknowledged.  It  was,  however,  useless,  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  to  dispute  the  will  of 
the  lords  spiritual. 


*  About  this  time  some  changes  were  made  in  the  English  ritual.  In  1665  the 
Irish  Pariiament  passed  an  Act  requiring  all  the  clergy  to  adopt  the  revised  English 
Liturgy.  The  Act  is  the  17th  and  i8ih  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  vi.  Several  parts 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  pa-sed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
never  been  generally  enforced.  Had  Taylor  been  at  all  inclined  to  lenity,  he  might 
have  indulged  the  Presbyterian  ministers  for  four  years  longer,  that  is,  until  the 
pass'ng  of  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  in   1665. 

=*  Afrdiii  u>  olVeiul  the  riDitsi.int  churches  on  the  Continent,  Bramhall  and 
others  did  not  profess  to  annihilate  Presbyterian  ordination  ;  but  they  practically 
treated  it  as  a  nullity.     See  Mant,  i.  623. 

'  The  Statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  12,  admits  the  ministrations  of 
those  onlained  in  Scotland  or  in  foreign  churches.  In  1665  the  Irish  Parliament 
virtually  acknowledged  that  the  prelates  had  previously  acted  illegally ;  for  it 
made  a  law  to  the  effect  that,  from  the  29th  of  September,  1667,  every  person  not  in 
holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordination,  or  who  should  not  be  ordained  before  that 
(Kite  **  according  to  the  form  of  episcopal  ordination,"  should  be  dif^nbled  from 
holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  See  Mant,  i.  646.  This  Act  would  have  l)ecn 
unncccs!«iry  had  not  Bramhall  been  acting  unconstitutionally. 
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Of  the  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  Presbyterian  ministers  now 
in  Ulster,  only  seven  or  eight  conformed.  The  remaining 
sixty-one  submitted  to  deprivation  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
religious  convictions.^  The  brethren  thus  driven  out  of  the 
Establishment  experienced  no  little  harsh  treatment.  As 
they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  relinquish  the  sacred  office,  they 
continued  to  minister  to  the  people  in  private  dwellings  and 
in  barns  ;  and,  when  forbidden  to  preach,  they  were  harassed 
by  grievous  prosecutions  because  they  refused  obedience.* 
Four  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  the  U)ng  term  of  six  years 
by  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.='  In  1665  the  Irish  Parh'ament 
passed  an  Act  providing  that  any  one  of  them  who  dared  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  thereby  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.*  But,  regardless  of  these  pains  and  penalties, 
they  persevered  in  their  pastoral  labours,  and  often  met  with 
the  people  at  dead  of  night  to  dispense  to  them  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.*  Their  proceedings  were  narrowly  watched  ; 
their  steps  were  tracked  by  informers  ;  and  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  were  sadly  distressed  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  bishops*  courts. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  everyone  absent  from 
the  Established  worship  was  liable  to  a  fine;  and  the  prelates 
had  now  recourse  to  this  odious  method  of  enforcing  attend- 
ance. But  the  mulcting  system  was  bitterly  resented  by  all 
classes  of  non-conformists — whether  Romanists  or  Protestants 
— so  that  the  Government  was  at  length  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  insist  on  its  discontinuance.**  The  bishops  now  saw  that 
they  might  overshoot  the  mark  by  measures  of  extreme  harsh- 

*  Reid's  Ilist.  of  Prcsh.  Church  in  InljftJy  ii.  266. 

*  On  the  29lh  of  July,  1661,  the  Irish  Parliament  c»nlere<l  that  Mr.  B<m], 
Presbyterian  mini^ter  of  Aghadoey,  be  examined  by  the  Judges  of  Assi/e  who  ride 
that  circuit,  for  holding  a  conveniicle  at  DescrtcH^l,  in  the  County  of  Derry, 
contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  the  House.     Mant,  i.  635. 

^  The  imprisonment  lasted  from  1664  to  1670.     Keid,  ii.  304. 

*  .Mant,  i.  646,  64S-9.  *  Keitl,  ii.  264,  277. 

*  Reid,  ii.  2S0-1.  In  1669  Cleorgc  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  appeared 
in  Ireland.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  a  challenge  to  '*  all  the  friars,  monks,  priests, 
and  Jesuits,  to  come  L  rth  and  try  their  God  and  iheir  Christ,  which  ihey  had  made 
of  their  bread  and  \\ine."  In  ihe  same  year  Solomon  Eccles,  a  (Quaker,  was 
imprisoned  at  (ialway  for  <iisturbing  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  *'  He  wcni 
naked  above  his  waist  with  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  and  burning  biimstone  up<  n 
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ness.      Though,   for  a    time,  the   Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Ubter  suffered  severely  because  of  their  supposed  connection 
with  Blood's  Plot,  the  prosecution,  on  the  whole,  was  not  per- 
manently prejudicial  to  their  interests  ;    for  their  innocence 
was  so  fully  established,  and   their  peaceable  demeanour  so 
clearly  ascertained,  that  the  State  at  length  seemed  disposed 
to  make  amends  for  their  unjust  imprisonment  by  permitting 
them  to  preach  without  molestation.  The  ministers  who  had  fled 
into  Scotland  began,  one  after  another,  to  return  ;  the  people, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  episcopal  party,  attended 
on   their   services ;    and  meeting-houses  were  soon    erected 
in  various  districts.     In   1669  presbyteries  were  organized  ; 
and,  though  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  hold  these  courts  in 
private,  arrangements  were  made  by  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  and  for  the  supply  of  vacant  congregations.^  The 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  when   Lord  Lieutenant,  was  disposed  to 
treat  the  Presbyterians  with  indulgence ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  their  case  was  a  hard   one,  as  they  had  formerly 
suffered /<;r  the  King,  and  were  now  obliged   to  suffer  under 
him.^     In  1672  Sir  Arthur  Forbes — afterwards  Earl  Granard 
— who,  about  that  time,  was  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland,  recommended  them  to  the  monarch's  favour;  and,  in 
consequence,  their  ministers  then  obtained  their  first  grant  of 
Regium  Donum.     This  grant — amounting  to  ;£'6oo  perannum^ 
— was  to  be  shared  with  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  been  ejected  at  the  Restoration.     Though  they  received  so 
substantial  a  token  of  royal  consideration,  they  were  patron- 
ized, as  it  were,  by  stealth ;  for  the  Regium  Donum  was  given 
under  the  name  of  secret  service  money.*  The  civil  disabilities 
imposed  on  them  in  the  statute  book  were  not  removed  ;  and 


his  head,  and  entered  the  ch.ipcl,  when  all  the  people  were  on  their  knees  praying 
to  their  idol,  or  images,  and  spoke  as  foUoweth  :  *  Woe  to  these  idolatrous 
worshippers  :  God  hath  sent  me  this  day  to  warn  you,  and  to  show  you  what  will  be 
your  portion,  except  you  repent ' — which  when  he  had  done,  he  went  away  to  the 
town." — Wic.HT  AND  Rutty's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers^ 
pp.  117,  119,  120. 

»  Reid,  ii.  309.  «  Ibid,  ii.  285. 

^  Charles  II.  proposed  to  give  them  f^XyTH^  per  annum  ;  but  it  ap;^ared  that 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  mculioned  in  the  text  was  forthcoming.  Reid,  ii. 
334»  335»  "<'>•  *  Rcid,  ii.  334,  335.  note. 
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they  were  kept  to  alarm  even  when  the  penal  laws  were  not 
rigorously  carried  into  execution.  For  years  they  did  not 
venture  to  engage  publicly  in  the  act  of  ordination — as  that 
proceeding  would  certainly  have  brought  down  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  prelates.  Youi^  pastors  were  set  apart  to 
their  office,  **  by  the  Ia\-ing  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presb>-tery/' 
in  circumstances  of  great  pri vac>'.  But  their  Church,  notwith- 
standing, continued  to  flourish,  and  attained  a  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  had  not  reached  before. 

The  treatment  experienced  by  the  Romanists  under  the 
Protectorate  was  certainly  not  fitted  to  win  them  over  to 
Protestantism.  A  catechism  had  been  translated  into  Irish 
for  their  use '}  and  the>*  were  invited  and  urged  to  attend  on 
the  ser>'ices  of  the  preachers  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ; 
but  men  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  were  not  likely  to  listen 
with  much  patience  to  the  instructions  of  ministers  patronized 
by  Cronnvell.  With  a  view  to  their  enlightenment,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  published,  at  the  request 
of  his  episcopal  brethren,  a  work  entitled.  A  Dissuasive  from 
Pcftry.  This  production  was  ill  adapted  to  instruct  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  designed — as  it  was  too  large  and  too 
pretentious ;  and  less  likely  to  convince  than  to  exasperate. 
The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  had  a  rich  imagination,  a 
graceful  style,  and  a  large  amount  of  various  learning ;  but 
as  he  was  himself  deeply  infected  with  the  errors  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  he  was  indifferently  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subtleties 
of  Romanism.  Like  his  early  patron.  Archbishop  Laud,  he 
had  no  great  aversion  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sys- 
tem he  attacked  ;  and  as  his  book  wanted  the  pithy  earnest- 
ness which  such  a  controversy  required,  it  seems  to  have 
produced  little  impression. 

Though  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  had 
been  long  in  collision  with  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
professed  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  cause  ;  and  they  were 
certainly  bound  by  their  oath  of  association  to  render 
allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign.     It  was  no  easy  matter 


>  Sf e  beforr,  p.  122.  fti>tf  {2). 
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to  reconcile  these  professions  with  the  course  which  they 
pursued ;  and  their  proceedings,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  and  afterwards,  were  strangely  at  variance  with 
them  ;  for  they  were  then  prepared  to  hand  over  the  kingdom 
to  a  foreign  potentate.  But,  under  the  Protectorate,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romanists  was  more  intolerable  than  it  had  ever 
been  before ;  and  many  of  them  looked  for  better  days  when 
Charles  II.  regained  possession  of  the  throne.  Those  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion  expected  the  recovery  of  their 
lands  ;  and  those  who  had  consented  to  the  peace  concluded 
with  Ormonde  early  in  1649,  were  disposed  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  promises  then  made  to  them  would  now  be  fulfilled. 
But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  still  had  formidable  ene- 
mies to  encounter.  The  adventurers  and  soldiers — who  occu- 
pied their  lands,  and  who  claimed  them  by  right  of  purchase 
— denounced  the  natives  as  disloyal ;  and  affirmed  that  their 
fealty  to  the  Pope  rendered  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  Pro- 
testant rulers.  Nor  did  they  want  weighty  reasons  in  support 
of  their  allegations.  Ever  since  the  Reformation  the  bishops 
of  Rome  had  been  fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Their 
bulls  encouraging  sedition  had  been  published  all  over  the 
country  ;  and  they  had  been  sending,  to  the  disaffected,  sup- 
plies of  men,  money,  and  warlike  stores.  No  oath  of  allegiance 
could  be  framed  to  which  they  could  be  induced  to  give 
their  sanction ;  and  they  had  more  than  once  evinced  a 
disposition  to  affirm  the  principle  that  those  who  acknow- 
ledged their  supremacy  were  not  bound,  in  conscience,  to  be 
faithful  to  a  heretical  sovereign.  At  the  Restoration,  Irish 
Romanists  found  themselves  thus  placed  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  expecting  to  recover 
their  lands  deemed  it  specially  necessary  in  some  way  to  vin- 
dicate their  loyalty.^      Towards  the  close  of  the  year   1661 


*  About  this  time  the  story  that,  in  November,  1641,  three  thousand  Romanists 
were  driven  over  the  Gobbins  in  Islandmagee  was  concocte.l  and  publ  shed.  In 
1655,  and  the  years  following,  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  li.id 
awakened  the  deepest  sympathy  throughout  the  Dritibh  Islands  ;  and  Milton  had 
told,  in  immoital  verses,  of 

*'  The  bloody  Picdmonlcie  whci  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  tocUn  " 

M.iiiy  i.C  '.'ic  Iri>h  \vh<»  hil  fletl  from  their  native  cmmtry  after  i6|i  w-tc  conccrnc  I 
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some  of  their  leaders  accordingly  met  in  Dublin  ;  and  agreed 
to  draw  up,  for  presentation  to  the  King,  an  address  known 
as  ''The  Remonstrance.**     The  document  was  prepared  by 
Richard  Belling,  who  had  acted  as  Secretar>'  to  the  Supreme 
.  Council  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  ;    and  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  printed  Declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
South  Britain,  composed  by  an  English  Benedictine,  and  laid 
before  Charles  I.  in  i64a^    As  an  avowal  of  allegiance  it  was, 
unquestionably,  sufficiently  explicit.    '*  We  acknowledge  and 
confess  ourselves,"  said  the  Remonstrants,  "to  be  obliged, 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  obey  your  Majesty  in  all  civil  and  tem- 
poral affairs,  as  much  as  any  other  of  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  as  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  in  this  kingdom  do 
require  at  our  hands.    And  that  notwithstanding  any  power 
or  pretension  of  the  Pope,  or  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any  sentence 
or  declaration  of  what  kind  or  quality  soever,  given,  or  to  be 
given,  by  the  Pope,  his  predecessors,  or  successors,  or  by  any 
authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  proceeding  or  derived  from 
him  or  his  sec,  against  your  Majesty  or  royal  authority,  we 
will  still  acknowledge  and  perform,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
abilities,    our    faithful  loyalty  and  true    allegiance  to  your 
Majesty.     And  wc  of>cnly  disclaim  and  renounce  all  foreign 
power,  be  it  either  papal  or  princely,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  able  or  shall  pretend,  to  free,  dis- 
charge, or  absolve  us  from  this  obligation,  or  shall  any  way 
give  us  leave  or  license  to  raise  tumults,  bear  arms,  or  ofter 
any  violence  to  your  Majesty's  person,  royal  authority,  or  to 
the  State  or  Government.*' - 

This  Remonstrance  was  fonvarded  to  Peter  Walsh,  a  Fran- 


in  tlie>e  atrociiics  as  ihev  had  meanwhile  been  t.ikcn  in!o  ihe  sen  ice  of  ihe  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Their  partizans  now  endeavoured  to  luin  the  torrent  of  public  indign.-;- 
lion  by  proiiucing./I'r  thejirst  time^  this  alisurvl  lale  of  the  three  thousand  mariyr> 
of  I>l.indni:ijrt:e. 

*  IJrcnin's  Edits.  Histsyrv  of  IreUiu.i^  p.  477;  l>'Conor's  Ilisti?rkal  Address^ 
part  ii.,  p.  144. 

-  The  Rem  •n>trance  nuiy  be  found  at  length  in  a  vork  ol'icn  alrc.idy  quotevl 
— Walsh's  Ui^tcry  and  Vindicathn  c/tke  lA\\\ii  /■'L'rf:tn,''irr  cr  /ri<h  Ke*ftonst'ii'i:f, 
rr-  7-9-     ^"  •"*•■'>  Brcn."»r».  apj^e^dix  iv.  675-^. 
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ciscan  friar  then  resident  in  London,^  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Irish  Romanists,  with  the  papal  primate  of  Armagh  at 
their  head,  to  act  as  their  Procurator,  or  accredited  agent,  in 
the  EngUsh  metropolis.  When  submitted  to  Government, 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  immediately  objected  that  it  was  not 
properly  authenticated — as  it  wanted  the  signatures  of  the 
parties  from  whom  it  professed  to  emanate.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  Oliver  Darcy,  the  Romish  bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
twenty-four  Irish  priests  then  living  in  disguise  in  the  British 
capital,  at  once  affixed  their  names  to  it;  but  five  or  six  others 
— afraid,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of 
Rome — withheld  their  subscriptions.  The  Romish  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland,  with  great  unanimity,  adopted  the  Remon- 
strance.2  Early  in  1662  many  of  them  met  at  the  house  of 
Earl  Cianricarde,  in  Dublin  ;  and  among  those  who  then  had 
signed  it  were  I-ords  Castlchaven,  Clancarty,  Carlingford, 
Mountgarret,  Fingal,  Tyrconncl,  Galmoy,  and  Gormanstown.* 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
county  and  town  of  Wexford  also  annexed  their  signatures.* 
An  account  of  these  proceedings  in  due  time  reached  Rome  ; 


*  Pctcr  Walsh  was  born  at  Moorlown  in  County  Kildare  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  cducalcl  at  LDUvain,  where  he  was  for  some  time  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  possessed  great  learning  and  undoubted  ability.  He  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  T.  1).  McGee  in  his  Irish  Writers  of  the  Sevoitccnth  Century;  but  h;  there 
receives  very  scant  justice,  as  he  was  immensely  superior  to  many  of  the  authors 
bepraised.  It  is  unfair  to  speak  of  him  as  the  mere  shadow  of  Ormonde.  He 
came  into  collision  with  the  Nuncionists  (see  before,  p.  91),  and  they  could  never 
forgive  him  for  his  opposition  to  them.  His  offence  was  all  the  more  intolerable, 
inasmuch  a>  his  arguments  were  unanswerable.  He  was  an  honest  and  independent 
I^i^hman  ;  and,  though  a  sincere  Romanist,  he  could  never  swallow  the  doctrine  of 
slavish  submission  to  the  Pope.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  at  the  last,  he  recanted 
his  principles ;  anil  Hrenan  (AVr.  Hist,  of  Ireland^  p.  486)  has  published  a 
document,  dated  13th  of  March,  1688,  apparently  extorted  from  him  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  in  which  he  promises  to  withdraw  anything  in  his  published 
works  **  which  may  be  deemeti  necessary  either  to  be  condemned  or  suppressed  ;" 
but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  a  paper.  Forgeries  of  this  kind  arc  numberless  : 
an<l  the  signature  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  any  memorial  is  of 
no  value.     Peter  Walsh  was  a  zealous  Janscnist. 

-  See  O'Conor's  Historical  Address^  part  i.,  p.  1 07. 

*  Some  of  these  hat!  signed  it  shortly  before  in  Ix>nJ()n.      See  Walsh's  Hist,  of 
thi'  Remonstrance^  pp.  II,  95.     See  also  Brenan,  p.  479. 

*  Brenan,    p.    479.      See  the  names  in  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonsttance^ 
pp.  00,  100. 
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and  il  soon  obvious  that  they  were  exceedingly  disliked 

by  the  vereign  Pontiff.  The  Remonstrance  implied  that 
the  P  was  very  far  from  infallible ;  that  in  times  past  he 
had  J  I  as  a  sower  of  sedition ;  and  that  circumslancts 
might  i  se  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to  resist  the 
dictation  •  f  his  Briefs  and  Bulls.  Such  sentiments  were  quite 
at  variance  '  til  "  •  >  -  '(mission  which  he  claimed. 
The  Nun         t  I  -  I  the  chaise  of  ecclesiastical 

affairs  in  ii         1  30sed.  and  addressed  an  ad- 

monitory letter  Icrgy.  in  which  he  denounced 

the  priests  who  i  the  document  as    VaLsiait 

heretics?-     He    d«  same    epistle,  that  such  a 

memorial  woul  i  more  than  any  former  per- 

secution; and  ex  ,[i_  \i\  to  submit  to  martyrdom 

rather  than  annex  their  signaiures.^  Cardinal  IJarberini,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
addressed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  a  similar  epistle.*  These 
communications  appear  to  have  been  but  little  regarded  by 
the  more  intelligent  laity ;  but  their  influence  on  the  clergy 
was  decided.  Of  two  thousand  priests  resident  in  Ireland  in 
1665,  only  sixty-nine  ventured  to  put  their  names  to  the 
Remonstrance.*  Another  formula,  expressive  of  loyalty,  was 
proposed;  but,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  Romish  theologians,  it  was  deemed  evasive  and 
Jesuitical.  The  subject  created  great  excitement;  and  it  was 
at  length  arranged  that  a  national  synod  should  assemble  for 
its  discussion. 

This  Synod  met  at  Dublin,  by  connivance  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  on  the  I  Ith  of  June,  1666.  It  sat  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight :  and  meanwhile  Peter  Walsh,  who  had  already 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair,  vindicated  at  great 


■  O'Conor's  NbL  Addrits,  part  ii.  160.  r<(/<-Attf  n-as  Walsh  Laliniied.  See 
also  Walsh's  Hut.  of  the  RtHieiistraiuf,  p.  16. 

'  O'Conor'a  Iful.  Address,  ii.  i6i  ;  Brenan,  p.  4S0. 

'  Walsh's  /Ihl.  of  the  Rtnunttraiicf,  p.  17. 

•  Brenan,  p.  481.  Of  Ihese  I.OOO  priests,  1,200  were  secular  and  800  rCRuIrr 
clergy.  See  Camireiuii  Everiiii,  by  Kelly,  i.  60,  6l,  note.  It  appears  from  this 
that  Romish  priests,  in  ereal  nuniberi,  must  have  flocked  back  to  Irebnd  imiuc- 
dialely  after  the  Restoration. 
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length,  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Remonstrance.  But 
his  arguments  were  addressed  to  a  hostile  auditory.  Edmund 
O'Reilly,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ^ — who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  at  the  Restoration — now 
reappeared  ;  and  presented  to  the  Synod  various  official  com- 
munications from  the  Nuncio  and  others,  all  condemnatory 
of  the  paper  which  had  created  so  much  controversy.  O'Reilly 
was  an  adept  in  the  chicanery  of  the  Jesuits  :  he  had  induced 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  believe  that,  if  suffered  to  come  to 
Ireland,  he  would  support  the  views  of  Peter  Walsh  ;  ^  and, 
deceived  by  his  fair  professions,  Ormonde  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  return  :  but,  when  he  presented  himself  before  the 
Synod,  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  most  energetically  de- 
nounced the  Remonstrance.  The  document  was,  in  conse- 
quence, condemned,  and  another  formula  of  allegiance 
adopted ;  but,  though  this  new  protestation  seemed  to  be 
very  satisfactory,^  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
were  fitted  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that,  after  all,  implicit 
confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  the  loyalty  of  Romanists. 
When  it  was  moved  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  laws  during  the  civil  war  should 


'  O'Reilly  was  K.C.  Primate  of  Armagh  from  1654  to  1669.  If  we  may  believe 
Peter  Walsh,  he  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  mortals.  Hist,  of  the 
Remonstrance^  pp.  608-9.  ^cc  also  an  accotmt  of  him  in  0*Conor*s  Hist,  Address^ 
part  ii.  172*192.  The  following  letter  to  Ormonde,  in  which  he  supplicates  for 
leave  to  visit  Ireland,  is  a  specimen  of  his  ser\'ility  and  low  cunning  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency  : 

"  I  am  the  Publican  standing  afar  off,  not  daring  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the 
heavens  and  your  Grace  ;  but  knocking  my  breast,  humbly  pray  your  Excellency 
be  pleased  to  be  favourable  to  me,  and  make  me  partaker  of  his  Majesty's 
unparalleled  mercies :  promising  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  angels  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  comply  in  all  points  with  his  Sovereign  Majesty's  most  gracious  will, 
ai.d  your  Excellency's  commands,  as  far  as  shall  become  a  modest,  faithful  and 
thankful  subject.  If  othen^-isc,  who  am  I  ?  but  a  worm,  the  reproach  of  mankind, 
the  vilitie  of  the  people,  a  dead  dog,  a  flea. 

**  And  yet,  my  gracious  Lord, 

"Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"Edmund  Armagh." 

Paris,  August  ix^  1665. — Walsh's  Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance^  p.  611. 

'  Leland,  iii.  461. 

'  See  a  copy  of  this  document  in  Brenan,  appendix  v.,  676-7. 
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implore  the  pardon  of  tlie  Govemnicnt.  the  party  headed 
the  primate  pioudly  dccLirixl  that  they  kncn-  o£  no  ciimi 
tihey  had  oommitted.*    The  Synod  brolK  up  in  confudon ; 
and  those  who  had  opposed  the  Ultramontane  qxrit  of  tihe 

'majority  were  afterwanfa  made  to  fed  &e  weig^  of  ecde^ 

.  astlcal  vengeaac&' 

Before  the  Restoration  the  Roman  Catholic  faieraithy  had 
teen  bro«q^  very  low  in  Ireland  We  have  seen  ^at  in 
1655,  only  one  bi^op  remained  in  the  island ;  ■  a  number  of 
the  prdates  who  attended  the  Dutdin  Synod  in  1666  aocNl 
afterwards  took  their  departure  for  the  continent;  and,  nt  the 
dose  of  the  year  1668,  mrt  more  than  two  memben  of  the 
^uscopal  order  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.*  As  they 
•oonld  now  live  in  it  with  perfect  safety,  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  steps  to  add  to  their  numbers;  and  in  1669  four  ardi- 
bishopa  and  one  bidiop  were  consecrated.  These  were 
Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Arma^  ;  Peter  Talbot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  ;  William  Buigatt,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ; 
James  Lynch,  Archbishop  of  Tuam;  and  James  Phelan, 
Bishop  of  Ossory.*  Other  appointments  soon  followed.  A 
contemporary  states  that,  between  the  years  1669  and  1673, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Romish  prelates  "  publicly  and  freely 
lived  and  exercised  their  functions  at  home  in  Ireland."  ' 
During  the  same  period  the  inferior  clei^ — already  suffi- 
ciently numerous — were  greatly  increased.     Patrick  Plunket,' 


'  LcUod,  iiL  461 1  Coi,  Charla  ZI.,  p.  8.  O'Reilly,  before  comiiig  to  Ireland, 
had  expresdy  dedaitd  that  tlie  R.  C.  clergy  should  atk  the  JCin^ifardim/i/r  lAdr 
miietndiui  Juring  tht  frtctdmg  twetdy-fici  yeart.  Walsh's  Hist,  of  tlu  Rrmeti- 
ttranct,  p.  £12.  *  Leland,  iii.  463. 

'  See  befoie,  p.  117. 

*  Moran's  Mtmeirs  ef  Olkvr  Plunkrt,  p.  30.  The  two  bishops  now  in  Ireland 
were  Patrick  Plunket  of  Ardagh  and  -Sweeny  of  Kilmore.  Notwithstanding  his 
intemperate  habits.  Sweeny  atill  Uved.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as  "either 
delirious  or  deficient  in  many  things." — lUd.  p.  31. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  Ki,  29. 

'  Walsh's /Kj/.  h/ the  Remoiutraiut,  p.  747. 

'  Pilrick  Plunket,  the  son  of  Lord  Killcen,  wis  made  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1647.  In  1669  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Meath.  He  died  in  November, 
1679.  Cogan's  Dioccst  of  Mialh,  ii.  97,  118,  117.  He  livedanumber  of  years 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  Crom  the  French  King  a  free  house  and  garden, 
and  a  pension  of  300  [Hslola  a  year.     Walsh's  Hist,  of  Ike  Renumstranct,  p.  750. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  is  said  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  their  multiplication.  Nor  was  he  very 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  It  is  reported  of  him,  by  a  respectable  witness, 
that  *'  a  vast  number  of  all  sorts  of  most  illiterate,  and  other- 
wise too  in  all  respects  contemptible  persons  "  were  ordained 
by  him ;  whereby,  it  is  added,  *'  the  order  of  priesthood  is 
now  despised,  even  amongst  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
profession."  ^ 

Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  the 
Romish  party  had  been  using  their  influence  at  the  English 
Court  in  favour  of  their  Church  in  Ireland.  For  years  the 
King  was  prevented  by  prudential  considerations  from  giving 
them  very  open  encouragement ;  but  at  length,  in  1670,  he 
ventured  on  a  more  decided  policy.  In  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year  Lord  Berkeley  became  Viceroy.  The  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  his  public  instructions,^  was  enjoined  to  use  all 
his  influence  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  discouragement  of  Popery  ;  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  act  up  strictly  to  the  letter  of  these 
requirements.^  It  was  believed  that  he  had  received  secret 
orders  quite  different  from  those  openly  acknowledged — an 
impression  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his 
administration  was  very  favourable  to  Romanism.  Its 
adherents  acted  with  a  boldness  which  they  had  not  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  the  Confederation.  Provincial  councils  and 
diocesan  synods  were  held  by  the  Romish  prelates  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  and  those  of  their  clergy  who  had  signed  the 


*  Walsh's  //isf.  of  the  Kemonsiranct\  pp.  748-9.     In  1673  we  find  Archbishop 
Plunket  himself  complaining  that  the  priests  were  ** too  numerous"      "Every 
gentleman,*'  says  he,   "  desires  a  chaplain ;  and  is  anxious  to  hear  mass  in  his 
room,    under    pretence  of   fear  of   the  Government." — Moran's    Memoirs   of 
Pluukd^  p.  86, 

-  These  instructions  may  be  found  in  Cox,  Charles  II. ^  pp.  9-11. 

-  Cox,  Charles  II, ^  p.  II.  Even  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  the  country  the 
priests  at  this  time  seem  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  impunity.  In  a  letter  written  by 
(.)liver  Plunket,  the  R.C.  Primate,  and  dated  the  23rd  of  February,  1C71  (2),  it  is 
i-tatcd  that  three  priests  sent  to  minister  in  the  Hebrides  by  the  Marquis  of  Antrim 
wouKl  not  consent  to  remain  there  because  they  had  ^^  ^ooJ parishes  in  the  County 
Antrim.'* — WWVs  Macdonncls  0/  Antrim y  p.  345. 

L    2 
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Remonstrance  were  excommunicated.  Deprived  of  the  means 
or  subsistence  by  the  loss  of  their  situations,  they  could  not 
well  avoid  starvation,  except  by  submitting  to  tlicir  spiritual 
dictators.  Those  of  thent  who  fled  Into  foreign  countries  did 
not  much  better  their  position,  as  they  were  in  danger  of 
bdng  denounced  as  heretics,  and  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  | 
the  Inquisition.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  ostensibly 
directed  to  support  them;  but  when  they  appealed  to  him 
for  protection  they  could  obtain  no  redress.'  Even  when  the 
Protestant  primate  complained  of  the  harsh  treatment  they 
experienced,  the  Viceroy  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remon- 
strances.' 

It  might  be  said  that  in  matters  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere;  but,  in  this  case,  such 
aa  argumeat  was  scarcely'  rclevajit,  as  the  quii^oo  in  dispute 
rdated  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  If  any  church,  or  its  representative, 
claims  prert^tives  which  are  subversive  of  civil  freedom,  the 
State  ia  clearly  bound  to  interpose,  and  sustain  those  who 
uphold  its  independence.  On  this  occasion,  had  Government 
been  anxious  to  succour  the  Kemonstrants,  it  might,  without 
travelling  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate  province,  have 
found  means  to  shelter  them  against  oppression.  But  it  had 
no  desire  to  afford  them  aid.  The  Executive  at  this  time 
gave  grievous  offence  to  the  Irish  Protestants  by  other  pro- 
ceedings which  at  the  present  day  would  be  quite  proper ;  but 
which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  involved  its  open  violation.  In 
various  places  Romanists  were  introduced  into  corporate 
towns,  were  permitted  to  become  aldermen  or  common 
councillors,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  the 
peace.'    The  manner  in  which  Peter  Talbot,  the  Roman 


■  The  R.  C.  prelates  were  aware  that  Walsh  would  experience  no  sfrnpatlir 
from  Uovenuncnt.  In  Jane,  1669,  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Meoth  could  boait  that 
he  was  obliged  lo  leave  Ireland  ;  in  the  preceding  May  il  v-ai  affirmed  in  Rome 
that  "  if  the  new  Viceroy  fnnnd  Peter  Walsh  in  Ireland  on  his  airival  M€  wtUd 
tmd  Kmte  iht  Kogald." — Moran's  Manairs  ef  MuHha,  pp.  4,  25. 

*  Hani,  L  654 ;  Lcland,  iii.  463. 

•  Sir  Wm.  PetQr  in  hii  PoUtieal  AiuUemy  «/  Irdand,  written  ia  167a,  state* 
that  "  the  number  of  iberil&  and  tub-sherifls,   sheriffs'  bailiffs,  high  and  pelty 
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Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  suffered  to  deport 
himself,  created  still  greater  dissatisfaction.  This  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  so  recently  been  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  Pope, 
was  expected  by  his  patron  to  employ  all  his  authority  in 
crushing  those  who  had  ventured  to  subscribe  the  Remon- 
strance. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  supervision  of 
his  own  clergy.  He  announced  that  he  had  received  special 
powers  from  the  English  sovereign  :  intermeddled  in  politics  ; 
and  contrived  in  some  cases  even  to  overawe  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.^ The  King,  as  aftenvards  appeared,  had  privately 
entered  the  Church  of  Rome  prior  to  the  Restoration ;  and 
Peter  Talbot  had  been  the  officiating  minister  on  the  occasion 
of  his  admission.^  He  had  subsequently  been  well  received 
at  the  English  Court ;  he  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable 
Irish  family ;  and,  as  he  was  distinguished  by  activity  and 
tact,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  social  influence.  His 
knowledge  of  the  grand  secret  of  the  King's  conversion  in- 
spired him  with  confidence  :  and  led  him  to  pursue  a  course 
on  which  he  would  not  have  otherwise  adventured.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  the  assurance  to  appear  before  the  council 
at  Dublin  in  his  archiepiscopal  vestments — an  act  which 
involved  a  direct  violation  of  the  law — and  yet  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  overlooked  this  public  defiance  of  authority.  On 
another  occasion  he  proposed  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  Irish 
metropolis  with  extraordinary  splendour :  and  applied  to  Sir 
Ellis  Leighton  ^  for  the  use  of  some  hangings  and  plate,  which 
formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  castle,  that  they  might 
grace  the  solemnity.  The  obsequious  secretary  complied 
with  the  request — expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  hope  that 


Constables,  are  about  three  thousand  persons,  whereof  not  above  one  tatth  are 
English  or  Protestants,''^ Tract s^  p.  379.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Romanists 
must  have  had  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  public  offices. 

*  Lcland,  iii.  402-3.  In  April,  1762,  we  find  the  K.C.  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
Dr.  Brenan,  sUting  that  Peter  Talbot  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Talbot,  were 
seeking  to  procure  for  Berkeley  "  a  continuation  in  his  office  of  \'iceroy." — 
MuRAN*s  Memoirs  of  Plunket^  p.  223. 

-  Carte,  iL  172 ;  Rcnehan's  Collections^  p.  203. 

3  He  was  brother  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  so  well  known  in  Scotland  after 
the  Restoration.  Ellis  became  a  convert  to  Popery.  He  died  in  1684.  Burnet 
describes  him  as  a  very  inunoral  and  worthless  man.    Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  L  189. 


These  proceedings  were  soon  well  known  in  the  sister 
island  ;  and,  as  there  was  a  widespread  impression  among 
he  more  earnest  Protestants  of  that  country  that  the  King 
vas  under  Popish  influence,  they  created  no  little  uneasiness, 
c  popular  clamour  so  alarmed  tlie  British  Cabinet  tliat 
tncy  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  Lord  Berkeley  from  the 
Viceroyalty,  and  to  appoint  the  Barl  of  Essex  as  his  succes- 
sor.' When  the  Englisli  Parliament  soon  afterwards  assem- 
bled, it  agreed  to  present  an  address  to  the  tlirone,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  this  memorial  His  Majesty  was 
requested  to  give  order  that  no  Romanists  should  be  admitted 
1  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  that  country; 
At  all  licences  authorizing  them  to  reside  in  corporate  towns 
gDCMtld  be  withdrawn  ;  that  all  prelates  aoJ  otfaen  en-^Kuiag 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope's  warrant  should  be 
commanded  to  leave  the  kii^om  ;  that  all  convents  should 
be  dissolved,  and  all  priests  banished.*  The  Court  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  pressure  from  without,  and  to  pursue 
ft  somewhat  different  policy  ;  but,  withal,  the  Romish  clei^ 
managed,  with  little  difficulty,  to  maintain  their  position  in  a 
land  occupied  so  largely  by  their  own  adherents.* 


I 


a  gained  a  dittingnUhcd  convert  from  the 
Ctntrch  of  Rome  in  Dr.  Amdiew  Sail,  a  Jesoit,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Professor 
of  Moral  PhUosophj  U.  StUanxuiai.  He  wai  of  a  highlj  respectable  Irish  lainilf 
and  a  native  of  CashcL  He  was  led  to  anbracc  Protertantitm  after  moch  careful 
invest^lion-  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  natiTe  tongue,  and  was  employed 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death  in  the  revision  of  Bedell's  BiiU.  He 
embraced  Protestantism  in  1674,  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  yean  of  age.  He 
was,  in  1675,  made  Prebendary  of  Swords,  and  afterwards  obtained  other  prefer- 
ments. His  adoption  of  Protestantism  created  a  great  nnsolion,  and  led  to  several 
controversial  publications.  He  died  in  1681.  See  Qogy's  Mtmoirt  of  Bedell, 
p.  \i%,  note;  and  Cotton's  Fasli,  L  45. 

*  LeUnd,  iii.  466. 

*  According  to  Sir  \Vm.  Petty,  Ireland  had  in  1671  a  population  of  1, 100,000, 
divided  into  800,000  Romanists  and  300,000  Protestants  of  all  denomination!. 
But  though  (his  estimate  has  been  often  quoted  and  accepted,  its  accuracy  may  he 
fairly  challenged  for  the  following  reasons : — I.  Petty  admits  that,  in  the  same  year, 
the  English  and  Protestants,  though  confessedly  superior  in  wealth  and  education, 
bdd  not  more  than  ent-tentk  of  the  public  offices.      II.  It  appears,  from  his  own 
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In  1677,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde — who  had  long  been  out  of 
favour  with  his  sovereign — ^was  re-appointed  Lord  Lieutenant. 
At  this  period  the  Duke  was  by  far  the  most  influential 
statesman  connected  with  Ireland ;  for  he  was  greatly  re- 
spectedi  as  well  by  the  Roman  Catholic  as  by  the  Protestant 
nobility.  But,  though  not  indisposed  to  treat  the  adherents 
of  Popery  with  indulgence,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  the 
great  body  of  the  priests.  They  knew  that  he  was  the  patron 
of  Peter  Walsh ;  and  they  believed  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation,  he  had  blighted  their  hopes  of  political 
ascendency.  He  had  not  long  entered  on  his  Irish  administra- 
tion when  the  neighbouring  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  alarms  of  popish  conspiracies  ;  and  several 
wicked  adventurers — among  whom  Titus  Oates  has  acquired 
an  infamous  notoriety — took  advantage  of  this  morbid  con- 


reckoning,  that  in  1652,  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  population  amounted  to 
850,000,  divided  into  700,000  Romanists  and  150,000  Protestants  of  all  denomi- 
tions.  III.  If  we  take  the  census  first  published  by  Mr.  Ilardinge  (see  before, 
p.  127,  note  (2)  ),  and  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  as  an  account  of 
the  males  in  1659,  and  assuming  it  to  represent  the  one-half  of  the  population, 
it  follows  that  in  all  there  were  then  in  the  country  827,968  Irish,  and  only  172,214 
English  and  Scotch.  IV.  Between  1659  and  1672  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  considerable  increase  among  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  as 
many  of  them  in  disgust  left  the  country  and  removed  to  America.  Neither  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  declined  in  numbers,  as  their  circum- 
stances  were  in  every  way  improved  after  the  Restoration.  But  if  the  Irish  and 
the  English  and  Scotch  existed  in  the'numbers  indicated  in  1659,  it  would  seem, 
from  Sir  Wm.  Petty's  reckoning,  that,  during  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  Romish 
population  diminished^  whilst  the  Protestants  increased  75  per  cent.  V.  We  know 
that  about  this  time  in  mostofthe/i7r(//wof  Leinster,  Munsterand  Connaught,  there 
were  three  Romanists  to  one  Protestant,  whilst  in  rural  districts,  as  Sir  Wm.  Petty 
himself  acknowledges,  the  Romanists  were  as  twenty  to  one  Protestant.  ( Tracts^ 
p.  376.  See  also  Moran's  Mem.,  p.  Ixv.)  As  to  the  population  of  Kilkenny  in 
1659,  see  before,  p.  1 2 1,  note  (l).  VI.  About  this  very  time  well-informed 
Romanists,  such  as  Talbot,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  reckoned  that  their  co- 
religionists were  to  the  Protestants  as  j;jr  to  one.  See  a  remarkable  paper  drawn 
up  by  him  in  167 1  in  Kin^i  Sta/e  o/f he  Prof es/anfs  iu  /re/iindf  p.  291.  ed.  London, 
1692.  VII.  In  the  paper  just  mentioned — a  document  e\'idently  drawn  up  with 
great  care — Talbot  reckons  the  population  at  that  time  as  1,200,000.  According 
to  another  c^limatc  it  amounted  to  1,320,000.  Sec  Hanlinge,  Trans.  0/  Royal 
Irish  Academy^  vol.  xxiv.  Anti(i.,  part  iv.,  p.  327.  Wc  may  infer,  for  these  reason?, 
that  the  estimate  of  Petty  cannot  be  sustained.  We  would  not  perhaps  greatly 
err  were  wc  to  say  that  in  1672  there  were  in  Ireland  not  more  than  250,000 
Protestants,  and  not  less  than  950,000  Romanists. 
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1  of  the  public  mind  to  concoct  talcs  which  produced 
odlgious  sensation.     There  were,  no  doubt.  Jesuits  at  this 
i  prepared   to   sanction   any   piece   of  villany  likely   to   , 
mnce  tiic  interests  of  iheir  Church  ;  and  the  cruel  treatment  | 
I  experienced  by  the  Protestants  of  France  may  be  traced  ' 
ctly  to  their  intrigues  ;  but  the  stories  of  Gates  and  his  1 
lUlJiitOR    appear  to   have    been   a    tissue   of    fabiicationa.  ' 
y  obtained,  however,   ready  credence;  and  led  to  fresh  J 
lictJons  of  pains  and  penalties  on  Romanists.     It  was  to  be  1 
>ected  that,  at  such  a  juncture,  the  state  of  Ireland  would  i 
mken  tlie  anxiety  of  a  Protestant  Government ;   and   that  4 
J  laws  against  recusants  would  be  enforced  with  increased 
erity.     The  professors  of  the  obnoxious   creed  were  dis- 
ded;   and,  as  the  Romish  clci^y  were  supposed  to  sym- 
'Jaiie  with  the  tories,  or  banditti  \\'ho  infested  several  districts 
ot  the  countrj',  a  proclamation  was  issued  directing  that  any 
popish  priest,  in  any  place  where   murder  or  lohhery  uos 
committed  by  these  freebooters,  should  be  lodged  in  prisotr 
and    transported,  unless  within    fourteen  days    the    guilty 
persons  were  killed  or  taken,  or  such  discovery  made  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  justice,^ 

The  concoctors  of  the  Popish  Plot  affirmed  that  it  extended 
to  Ireland,  that  men  of  high  consideration  in  this  country 
were  involved  in  it,  and  that  persons  had  been  hired  to 
assassinate  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But,  with  all  his  vigilance, 
and  with  the  best  means  of  procuring  information,  Ormonde 
could  discover  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
dark  design.*  The  evidence  against  the  accused  possessed 
transparent  marks  of  falsehood  :  for  some,  who  were  arraigned 
as  chief  conspirators,  were  incapacitated  by  extreme  age  or 
infirmity  from  engaging  in  the  schemes  imputed  to  them ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  depositions  had  been  framed  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  actual  condition.  Peter  Talbot,  the 
Romish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  represented  as  or- 
ganizing insurrection,  now  suffered  from  disease  ;  and  was  in 
such  a  state  of  pain  and  languor  as  to  be  unfit  to  undertake 
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any  ordinary  duty.^  Lord  Mountgarret — denounced  as  a 
dangerous  conspirator — was  eighty  years  of  age,  bedridden, 
and  in  a  state  of  dotage.-  Oliver  Piunket,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  blameless 
morals  and  pacific  temper ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
produced  against  him,  he  was  a  most  desperate  revolutionist. 
As  a  short  account  of  the  career  of  this  prelate  will  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times,  it  may  be  here  given. 

Piunket,  who  was  of  highly  respectable  parentage,  was  born 
at  Loughcrew  in  Meath  in  1629.  At  an  early  age  he  resolved 
to  become  a  priest ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  receive  a  professional  education.  The  political 
convulsions  of  the  times  long  prevented  his  return  to  his 
native  country ;  but  he  had  meanwhile  attained  literary 
eminence,  so  that  he  found  employment  in  the  Italian  capital 
as  a  professor  of  Theology.  When  appointed  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  in  1669,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life; 
and  the  fact  of  his  advancement  to  the  Primatial  see  of 
Ireland,  at  so  critical  a  period,  attests  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  When  he  reached  London, 
on  his  way  back  to  his  native  land  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  dignity,  he  was  convinced  that  the  zeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestantism  which  animated  the  English  people 
was  not  promoted  by  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm. 
The  Queen  admitted  him  to  an  audience ;  her  almoner,  the 
Rev.  Father  Howard,  drove  him  about  in  his  carriage  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  the  city  ;  he  was  secretly  lodged  for  ten 
days  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  subsequently  the  King  led  him 
to  expect  an  allowance  of  ;£'200  a  year  out  of  his  own  pursc.^ 
When  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  found  that  his  Church  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  officials  of  the  Viceregal  Court.  Four  of 
the  principal  personages  connected  with  it  were  Romanists, 
though  making  an  outward  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith.* 
The  new  Primate  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 


^  He  was,  notwithstanding,  imprisoned;  and  he  died  in  confinement  towards 
the  close  of  16S0.     Renehan's  CclUriions,  p.  226. 

*  Leland,  iii.  474. 

^  Moran's  Memoirs^  pp.  43,  189.  This  pension  was  not  long  paid.     IHd,^,  102, 

*  Jbid.  p.  45. 
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his  Irish  kinsmen.  "Sir  Nicholas  Plunkct,"  says  he.  "at 
once  invited  mc  to  his  house,  and  gave  me  his  carriage.  The 
Earl  of  Fingall,  who  is  my  cousin,  invited  me  to  his  country 
scat.     The  liaron  of  Louth  will  give  me  board  and  lodging  in 

my  own  diocese  as  long  as  I  please There   are  also 

three  other  knights,  who  are  married  to  three  of  my  cousins, 
and  who  vie  with  each  other  in  seeing  which  of  them  shall 
receive  me  into  his  house."* 

Plunket  signalized  himself  as  a  laborious  and  exemplary 
prelate.  He  reports  that,  within  four  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  he  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation  to  nearly 
fifty  thousand  persons.*  He  established  schools  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  Romanists  of  his  province,  and  the  tuition  they 
supplied  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant  youths ; 
but,  though  these  seminaries  were  conducted  by  Jesuits,  even 
the  Viceroy  for  a  time  seemed  disposed  to  give  them  en- 
couragement.' Phinket  endeavoured  to  correct  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  his  clergy  ;*  and  as  he  was  himself  abstemious, 
his  exertions  seem  to  have  led  to  a  decided  improvement. 
But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  a  zealous  ultra- 
montane ;  for  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  Primacy  by  the 
Pope,  and  he  had  spent  five-and-twenty  years  in  Rome.  He 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  Peter  Walsh  ;  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the  whole 
party  of  the  Remonstrants.  Some  of  the  priests  ventured  to 
affirm  that  the  clergy  and  people  should  have  a  voice  in 
ecclesiastical  appointments  ;  and  they  could  easily  show  that 
such  was  the  ancient  order  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but 
Oliver  Plunket  denounced  the  claim  as  an  attempt  to  abridge 
the  papal  prerogative.'*  As  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
soon  came  into  collision  with  some  of  the  monks  and  clcrc^y 
within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction ;   and  he  gave  deadly 


"  //•/«/.  ]».  03.     'I'lio  c\;iil  iriinil  cr  i^  4^,655.      /■':./. 

•*  Moraii,  ]•]>.  99,  loi,  102. 

•  Mor.in,  p.  7S.  In  one  k>[  his  K iters  I'luii\c«.  inako  the  -i^KM":cant  remark, 
"(live  mc  ail  Iri^li  y-iiK-^i  \viih<»iii  lhi>  vice  [ilri;nkLn:K»],  r.ivl  i.t  is  .issuredly  .1 
saint."     /v./. 

^  Moran,  pp.  131,  254. 
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oflence  by  the  manner  in  which  he  punished  their  irregularities. 
The  success  of  Oates  and  his  coadjutors  in  spreading  alarms 
of  popish  plots  in  England  emboldened  these  dissatisfied 
ecclesiastics^  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  their  metropolitan.  The 
leading  witnesses  against  him  were  two  friars  and  a  priest ; 
they  accused  him  of  high  treason ;-  and  their  depositions 
were  sufficiently  minute  and  circumstantial.  They  affirmed 
that  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  betray  Ireland  to 
the  French ;  that  he  had  undertaken  to  raise  an  army  of 
70,000  men ;  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Carlingford  as  a  proper 
landing-place  for  the  foreign  invader.  In  December,  1679, 
Plunket  was  arrested  and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to 
Dublin  Castle.  It  was  arranged  that  his  trial  was  to  take 
place  in  Dundalk  ;  but,  in  a  town  where  the  Primate  was  well 
known,  the  witnesses  did  not  dare  to  confront  him  even  before 
a  Protestant  jury  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  some 
whose  testimony  was  alleged  to  be  essential,  the  case  was 
postponed.  In  the  end  he  was  removed  to  England,  and 
tried  at  Westminster.  In  those  days  contrary  winds  often 
caused  great  delays  in  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries ;  the  witnesses  in  his  defence  were  too  late  in  making 
their  appearance ;  the  English  jurors  were  not  aware  of  the 
worthless  character  of  his  accusers ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
rebutting  evidence,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
was  accordingly  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  nth  of  July, 
1681.3 
Roman  Catholic  writers  often  speak  of  Oliver  Plunket  as 


1  Moran  expressly  states  that  "  the  ihrfc  chief  witnesses  who  plotted  the  death  <  1' 
Dr.  Plunket  "  were  "unworthy  ecclesiastics  whose  vicious  career  the  zealous  arcli- 
bishop  had  long,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  check." — Memoirs,  pp.  305,  29S. 
Their  names  were  Murphy,  MacMoycr,  and  Dufly. 

2  Edmund  Murphy— who  had  been  parish  pricft  of  Killevy,  and  who  lived  in 
the  Fews  near  Newry,  but  who  had  been  degraded — was  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  against  Plunket.  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E,  of  Irchind  Archie- 
hgical  Soeiciy't  vol.  vi.,  new  series,  1867,  pp.  57,  62,  63.  This  Muq^hy  was 
brother  to  the  famous  tory  or  robber  of  that  day,  named  Cormac  O'Murphy, 
who  was  at  one  time  conncctctl  with  the  gang  of  which  the  notorious  Ketlmond 
O'Hanlon  was  the  leader,  //'/c/.  p.  57.  These  two  freebooters  at  length  partevl 
company  and  became  deadly  foes.     Ibiti.  p.  58. 

3  Moran^s  Memoirs,  p.  347. 
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dying  a  martyr  for  his  religion  ;  but  this  view  of  his  career 
is  obviously  not  sustained  by  the  facts  of  his  history.  His  lot 
was  cast  in  evil  times ;  and  his  position,  as  Roman  Catholic 
Primate,  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  persecution.  The 
encouragement  he  at  first  received  from  the  Irish  Viceroy  was 
soon  withdrawn  ;  and,  to  avoid  apprehension,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  a  secluded  district  where,  for  months,  he  had  no 
better  accommodation  than  what  was  furnished  by  a  miserable 
hovel.  But  he  died  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy  concocted 
by  some  of  his  own  clergy.  He  was  accused,  not  of  profess- 
ing Poper>',  but  of  being  deeply  implicated  in  treasonable 
designs  :  *  and  such  a  charge,  even  at  the  present  day,  if  pro- 
perly substantiated,  would  involve  the  punishment  of  death. 
In  the  case  of  Plunket  the  accusation  had  not  even  the 
semblance  of  probability.  The  man  whose  whole  official 
income  did  not  much  exceed  £60  a  year,  was  certainly  not  in 
a  position  to  raise  an  army  of  70,000  soldiers.  At  the  time. 
Englishmen  were  disposed  to  believe  any  tale,  no  matter  how 
extraordinary,  which  was  damaging  to  Romanism  ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope  and  his  minions,  wherever  they  had 
power,  had  given  them  ample  cause  for  suspicion  ;  and  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Jesuits  had  contributed  to  foment  their 
prejudices ;  but  Plunket  was  condemned,  not  because  he  was 
a  Romish  dignitary,  but  because  he  was  believed  to  be  an 


^  It  is  evident  tliat  Plunket  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  a  number  of  his  own 
clergy  ;  and  that  many  of  them  sympathized  with  Muq-^hy,  MacMoyer,  and  Duffy. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  the  Propaganda  from  Dr.  Cusack,  a  contemporary  R.C.  bishop, 
dated  Januar)',  16S2,  the  writer  says: — *'The  murderers  of  our  most  illustrious 
Oliver  of  Armagh  ....  7i'/iose  fault  xvas  that  hi  reprehended  the  faults  of  the 
liHeked  ....  now  add  iniquity  to  iniquity,  and  seek  by  new  warrants  to  procure 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  ....  Haw  many  amongst  the  eler^'  will  the 
impunity  of  these,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  law,  Ciiuse  to  be  promotcfl,  not 
through  any  merit  of  their  piety,  but  through  fear  if  their  cnvn  subjects.  .  .  . 
Since  those  from  Ulster,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome,  desircred  the 
archbishop  in  ej/i.^yy  as  they  aftenvards  did  in  reality  in  louden  ;  and  as  the  cUt^ 
and  people  of  Ulster  non'  reeeiie  these  parrieides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  crime  is  not 
so  personal  that  only  the  immediate  actors  in  it  shmld  receive  punishment.'^  Sec 
the  letter  in  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meat h,  vol.  ii.  133,  134,  135.  These  letters 
present  a  startling  view  of  the  deep  depravity  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ulster  at  this  period. 
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Irish  traitor.     His  accusers  were  members  of  his  own  Cliurch,' 
goaded  on  by  avarice  and  malignity. 

Oliver  Plunkel  was  far  superior,  in  almost  every  way,  to 
his  episcopal  brethren.  He  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education  ;  and.  during  his  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  must  have  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  general  information.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
prieststliroughouthis  province  of  Armagh  presented  a  beggarly 
array  of  vice  and  ignorance.  The  very  fact  that  a  diabolical 
conspiracy,  hatched  against  him  by  a  number  of  his  own 
clergy,  was  not  defeated  by  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  others  of 
3  higher  character,  does  not  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
ecclesiastics   under  his   supervision,     As   a   body,  the    Irish 

I  priests  of  this  period  had  a  very  limited  amount  of  education. 
\{ew  who  aspired  to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  digni- 
ities,  went  abroad,  and  studied  for  years  at  foreign  seminaries  ; 
Hit  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy  had  merely  as  much 
ning  as  fitted  them  for  the  celebration  of  mass.     An  intel- 

KUgent  Englishman,  who  now  spent  many  years  in  Ireland, 
and  who  had  good  opportunities  of  estimating  their  character 
all  over  the  country,  has  left  behind  him  a  somewhat  curious 
account  of  them.  "The  priests,"  says  Sir  William  Petty, 
"are  chosen  for  the  most  part  out  of  old  Irish  gentry,  and 
thereby  influence  the  people,  as  well  by  their  interest  as  their 
office.  Their  preaching  seems  rather  bugbearing  of  their 
flocks  with  dreadful  stories,  than  persuading  them  by  reason 
or  the  Scriptures.  They  have  an  incredible  opinion  of  the 
Pope  and  his  sanctity,  [and]  of  the  happiness  of  those  who 
can  obtain  his  blessing  at  the  third  or  fourth  hand.  .  ■ .  .  The 
common  priests  have  few  of  them  been  out  of  Ireland."  ^  He 
adds  that  they  "arc  of  small  learning,  but  are  thought  by 
their  flocks  to  have  much,  because  they  can  speak  Latin  more 
or  less,  and  can  often  outtalk  In  Latin  those  that  dispute  with 

_them." '     The  account  given  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 


t  nfter  (he  death  of  Plunliet,  MacMoyei  and  DufTy,   tn-o  at  the 

iKipal  witDcs&a,  were  declared  "apOBlales,  eicommunicited,  and  entirely  cut 

DBtnmi  ihe  bosom  of  religion  andothoiy  churth." — Morak,  p.  306.     MacMoyer 

is  described  by  Momn  US  "Iheofitwufm-of  thai  wicked  conspiracy."  /iiJ.p,agS, 

*   Traill,  pp.  363-4-  '  ^^^'  h  3^3- 
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this  period  by  the  same  mtness  is  not  less  noteworthy,  "  They 
make,"  says  he,  "  little  esteem  o(  an  oath  upon  a  Protestant 
Bible ;  but  will  more  devoutly  take  up  a  stone  and  swear 
upon  it,  calling  it  a  book,  than  by  the  said  book  or  books,  the 
Bible.*  But  of  all  oaths,  they  think  themselves  as  mudi  at 
liberty  to  take  a  land-oath,  as  they  call  it, — which  is  an  oath 
to  prove  a  Toffred  deed,  a  possession,  livery  or  seisin,  payment 
of  rents,  &c,  in  order  to  recover  for  their  countiymen  the 
lands  which  they  had  forfeited.  ,  .  .  They  do  not  much  fear 
death,  if  it  be  upon  a  tree,  unto  which,  or  the  gallows,  they 
will  go  upon  their  knees  from  the  place  they  can  first  see  it 
They  confess  nothii^  at  tiieir  executions,  though  never  so 
guilty.  In  brief,  there  is  much  superstition  among  them,  but 
formerly  much  more  than  is  now ;  forasmuch  as  by  the  con- 
versation of  Protestants,  they  become  ashamed  of  their 
ridiculous  practices."  * 

During  the  war  which  commenced  with  the  Irish  massacre, 
many  of  the  established  churches  were  ruined  ; '  and,  thirty 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  little  appears  to 
have  been  done  for  their  restoration.  About  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  not  more  than  one  in  seven  of  these 
edifices,  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  was  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  celebration  of  worship.*  This  fact  supplies  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  apathy  of  the  clergy ;    for  had  either  the 


■  Koman  Catbulic  whtcis  are  iu  tbc  habit  ni  upeaking  of  Petty  u  an  infidd. 

Such  [>a.v>agi;k  prove  that  the  imputation  is  grouiuUcss.  In  hb  last  will  be  dedaia 
his  fnith  in  the  ^eat  iloclrines  of  the  Ch[i^ti:ln  religion.  See  a  copy  of  his  will 
prerized  tu  his  Tratd,  p.  xii.-uii.     Duhlin,  1769. 

'  Tnud,  pp.  364-5. 

^  Dr.  Mout  lull  i|uutc>l  a  passage  Iruin  a  scmion  by  Dean  Swift  in  which  the 
tuin  of  thi-  churthcs  i»  absurdly  ascribcii  lu  "  Piiriliiii  zeal."— Mant.  L  66& 
Mant,  Willi  u^ii.-il  alKurdity,  endorses  the  stalemcni.  It  was  certainly  no  part  of 
the  policy  of  Oliver  Ciomwell  10  pull  duwn  churches.  T\a  ruin  of  (he  churcbei, 
as  ^Ianl  should  h.-ivc  knuwn,  commenced  Hllh  the  massacre  in  1641,  and  was  the 
work  iif  the  Runiani>l^  Thus  the  Remonstrance  "of  ihc  poor,  despoiled  and 
dislrei>cil  [rrotcstanl]  ministers  of  the  <.;ii>p<;l  in  Ireland,"  pres«nlcd  to  the 
I'.irliamnil  uf  ICii^lam!  in  JIarch,  1643,  com[ilain3  of  Ilie  I'apivts  "  bleating  into 
oliurchoii,  burning  pulpiti,  ]>e«'s,  and  all  lulongiiig  llicreunto."  See  Somers' 
Tnjds,   vi)l,   v.,  ]>.   57S.     The] destruction  was  ihL'n  only  lieginning.     See  also 
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bishops  or  rectors  been  at  all  worthy  of  their  position,  they 
would  have  made  some  effective  efforts  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tions. Whilst  there  were  at  this  time  in  Ireland  perhaps 
3,000  Popish  priests,^  there  were  not  in  all — curates  included 
— more  than  500  ministers  of  the  Establishment.^  Three  or 
four,  and  sometimes  nine,  parishes  were  grouped  together  to 
make  up  what  was  called  **  a  living ; "  ^  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  clergyman  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a 
people  scattered  over  so  large  a  district,  Protestantism  died 
out  in  many  places  where  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
dispensation  of  its  ordinances.  In  1681  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Irish — consisting  of  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  copies — was  published  ;  *  but  the  Church  was 
indebted  for  this  service  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  a  pious 
layman — the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.^  Four  years  after- 
wards Bedell's  Irish  Bible  issued  from  the  press.  The  same 
Christian  patriot  who  had  reprinted  the  Irish  Testament  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  expense  of  this  first  edition  of  the 
whole  scriptures  in  the  native  language.^     An  excellent  Irish 


*  Peter  Walsh  states  that  in  1665  there  were  in  Ireland  of  secular  priests  ' 
'* betwixt  a  thousand  and  eleven  hundred."  **But,"  he  adds,  **nowin  1672  I 
doubt  not  they  are  ztv//  nigh  so  many  more  by  reabon  of  the  indiscreet  laying  [on] 
of  hands  ever  since  1666." — Hist,  of  the  Remonstrance^  p.  576.  In  this  enumera- 
tion the  regulars  are  not  included.  Sir  Wm.  Petty  reckoned  the  Romish  clergy 
in  Ireland  in  1672  as  3,500  in  alL     Tracts^  p.  327. 

5  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  m\\\s  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  says  that  **the  parsoHS, 
vicars  and  curates  for  the  Protestant  religion,  are  in  all  Ireland  at  this  day  [1672] 
near  five  hundred'^ — Tracts  y  p.  326.  '  Mant,  i.  665. 

*  Andcrson*s  Sketches  of  the  Xative  Irishy  j).  43.  According  to  Dr.  Monck 
Mason  only  500  copies  were  printed.     Life  if  Bedell,  p.  301. 

•  Mant,  i.  669.  Robert  Boyle  was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  philosopliical  attainments  as  well  as 
for  his  eminent  piety.  His  works  are  numerous.  He  was  bom  at  Lismore  in 
County  Waterford  ;  and  died  in  December,  1691,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

•  This  Bible  wanted  the  Apocryjiha.  Ecc.  Hist.  Soc  Publications.  Book  oj 
Covumn  Prayer  for  Ireland,  i.  Introd.  xiii.,  note.  London,  1 849.  This  was 
not  the  only  in:»tance  in  which  this  truly  illustrious  Irishman  promoted  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  **  He  had,  at  his  own  charge,  caused  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated  into  the  Malayan  tongue,  and  printed ;  he  had 
contributed  largely  to  impressions  of  the  Now  Testament  in  the  Turkish,  and  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language."  Dr.  M«>nck  M.i'>(m's  Lije  of  Bedell,  p.  299. 
He  also  largely  contributed  to  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  language  of  the  American  Indians,  by  John  Klliot,  their  apostle. 


ucd  Higginit,  who  rn-ised  the  translation  before  it 
»ed  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  is  said  to  have  been 
.self  a  convert  from  Romanism.  Mr.  Higgin^i  was  after* 
rds  admitted  into  the  ministr}'  of  the  Elstablisiicd  Church, 
i  settled  in  a  parish  in  Tii^erar>',  where  he  is  reported  to 
e  been  instrumental  in  bringing  over  many  of  tlie  people 
>tcstanttsm.' 

II.  during  his  whole  reign  was  at  heart  a  papist, 

ne  did  not  venture  to  avow  his  convictions  ;  but,  when 

jdiiic  to  die,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  recdvcd  absolutioa 

>m  a  Roman  Catholic  cler^'man.    It  was  not  to  be  supposed 

t  a  princt^  at  once  so  hypocritical  and  so  licentious,  would 

ve  any  desire  to  prontote  the  cause  of  Irish  Protestantism ; 

d,  in  his  time,  some  of  the  most  unnx>rthy  bishops  of  the 

enteenth  century  received  their  appointments.    In  1672 

lORtas  Hacket,  who  had  at  one  period  been  his  chaplain,*    I 

was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  and,  for  upn-ards  of    1 

twenty  years,  the  cause  of   rclT^ic-n  in  tlie  north   of  Ireland 

continued  to  receive  immense  injury  from    that  wretched 

prelate.'    Simon  D^by,  who  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 

Limerick  in  1679,  seems  to  have  owed  his  promotion  to  very 

equivocal 'patronage:    "He  yns,"  says  a  brother  prelate^  "a 

great  master  of  painting  in  little  water  colours,  and  by  that 

greatly  recommended  himself  to  men  in  power  and  laJia ; 

and  so  was  eariy  made  a  bishc^,"*    Though  Digby  wore  an 

Irish  mitre  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  he  generally  lived  out 

of  his  diocese.'     Many  of  the  rich  rectors  were  equally 

negligent    "  The  state  of  the  Church,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon, 

the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  in  May,  1686,  *  is  veiy  miserable ; 

most  of  the  fabrics  are  in  ruins ;  very  few  of  the  clergy  re»de 

on  their  cures,  but  employ  pitiful  curates.     ...     I  And  it 

an  ordinary  thing  for  a  minister  to  have  five  or  six  cures  of 

souls,  and  to  get  them  supplied  by  those  who  will  do  it 

'  Maw,  i.  670-1.  •  Coiioa's  Faiti,  iii.  3o8. 

*  S«  ■ftermtdi. 

*  Letter  of  Archbishop  King  lo  Archtmbop  Wake,  dated  April  iztli,  f}tO.  See 
Mint,  ii.  366. 

*  Id  1691  I^by  ms  removed  to  Elphin.      He  died  in  1^30.     Cottoo'i  Faiti, 
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cheapest.  Some  hold  five  or  six  ecclesiastical  preferments 
worth  £(jioo  a  year,  get  them  all  served  for  ;Ci50  a  year,  and 
preach  themselves  perhaps  once  a  year.  When  I  discourse 
^vith  my  lord  bishops  on  these  things,  I  confess  I  have  not 
satisfactory  answers."  ^ 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  eflfort  was  made  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants.    The  militia — from  which  popish  recusants  had  been 
hitherto    carefully  excluded — was    disarmed ;    and    Colonel 
Talbot — an  unscrupulous  Romanist,^  about  this  time  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel — was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  militar>'' 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.     He  was  empowered  to  re- 
model every  regiment  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  even  the 
Viceroy  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 
Protestant  officers  were  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
the  adherents  of  Popery  :  the  same  system  of  substitution  was 
applied  to  the  whole  army;  and,  in  a  short  time,  almost  all 
the  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  their  superiors,  belonged  to 
the  communion  of  Rome.     Men  who,  in  point  of  character 
and  education,  were  totally  unfit  for  the  position,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  commission  of  the  peace — simply  because  they 
happened   to  be   zealous   Romanists ;    and   persons   of   this 
description  were  thrust  in  large  numbers  into  all  the  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  island.     Early  in  the  reign  of  James, 
Lord  Clarendon  was  selected  as   Irish  Viceroy ;  but,  though 
disposed  to  be  very  obsequious,  he  was  not  considered,  by  the 
popish  party,  sufficiently  accommodating.     In  a  short  time  he 
returned  to  England  ;   and  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy,  as  well  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

army. 

These  proceedings  filled  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 


1  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur>'  dated  May  25,  16S6.  See  Froude's 
English  in  Ireland j  i.  158. 

'  Lord  Macaulay  states  in  his  History  0/  Kn-^lnfid  (ii.  302.  London,  1858) 
that  the  TallK)ts  '^took  part  with  the  Celts  in  the  Rebellion  of  1641.''  This  is 
apparently  a  mistake,  as  the  Tallwts  of  Malahide  did  not  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection. See  an  article  on  "  Richard  Talbot  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tyrconnel"  in 
the  lister  Journal  of  Arc/urolo-j;  vol.  v.,  p.  274.  The  w-riter  of  that  aiticlc  but 
feebly  meets  the  weighty  charges  adduced  by  Macaulay  against  T>TConnel. 

VOL.  IL  ^^ 
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ftttii  with  constematioD ;  and,  when  Lord  Clarendoa  took  hii 
departure  fFom  the  Irish  shores,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Pn>- 
tcstant  families  of  Dublin  are  said  to  have  left  the  ooontry 
along  with  him.^  Nor  was  it  extraordinary  that  they  wcKe 
unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  the  island.  They  could  expect 
protection  for  neither  life  nor  property,  as  the  vilest  men  were 
laised  to  pon-er.  Tyrconnel  the  Viceroy  was  a  wortblen 
profligate,  without  principle  and  without  decency ;  and  he 
selected  agents  as  unscrupulous  as  himself  to  be  the  instru- 
■  inents  of  his  t}Tanny.  Sir  Alexander  Fitton — a  man  con- 
victed offoi^ery — had  recently  professed  himself  a  Romanist; 
and  this  most  suspicious  convert  was  suddenly  promoted  to 
the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.'  Thomas  Nugent — 
a  person  notoriously  ignorant  of  his  profession — ^was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;'  and  Stephen  Rice — 
infamous  at  the  Inns  of  Court  as  a  gamester  and  a  cheat — 
was  constituted  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.*  In  other 
appointments  Tyrconnel  evinced  as  little  respect  for  propriety. 
In  n  northern  city  an  individual  who  had  been  condemned  to 
the  gallows  ^\'as  nominated  Chief  Magistrate.^  One  Turlc^h 
O'DoiinL-lly,  who  scr\-cd  for  no  less  than  two  years  as  High 
Sheriff  of  T>Tonc,  was  not  even  a  freeholder  of  the  county ; 
and,  when  his  term  of  office  was  about  to  expire,  he  was 
obliged  to  enlist  as  a  foot-soldicr  to  escape  imprisonment  for 
debt.**  Converts  to  Popery  were  specially  favoured.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  persons  of  mean  condition,  who  now  re- 
linquished Protestantism,  were  immediately  advanced  to  the 


'  Lcland,  iil  502. 

'  IbU.  iii.  503  :  Kine'i  SlaU  t/  lit  PivlislaHls  0/  InlaiiJ,  pp>  38,  39,  65. 
Foonh  L-tliiion.     IaidiIoii,  1691. 

•  Kinj;,  p.  6K.  Macaulay  !>pcaki  of  XugcDt  as  a  "  personiecatkni  of  lU  tlie 
vkct  oni]  wcaknciiscii  which  the  KnglUh  Cvit  ihen  imagined  to  be  characterutic  of 
lUe  PopfaUCclL"— /Ai^.  ej  Ensland,  iii.  167. 

•  King,  ]>.  7a 

"  Iceland,  iiL  5(4, 

•  Kinn,  pp.  84,  8s,  Ramon  Catholic  writers  ndaiit  the  recklessness  of  Tyreon- 
nel's  eo^'^'^'ncnt'  Tliiu  Mr.  U'Conor  uiys  that  he  " appointed  Kotnan  Catholic 
theridi  and  lord  lieutenants  for  almost  cverj  county  in  Ireland,  many  of  ili>ni 
);aupcis,  without  birth,  education,  or  jiropcity." — The  Irith  Brigada,  p,  i66l 
Dublin,  1855. 
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rank  of  captains  in  the  army,^  These  perverts  evinced  by 
their  subsequent  conduct  that  they  belonged  to  the  basest 
class  of  time-servers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Church  would  obtain  any  favour  from  James  or  his 
bigoted  Viceroy.  The  clergy  often  lost  their  tithes  because 
the  sheriffs  refused  to  execute  writs  for  their  recovery  ;  and  it 
was  vain  to  appeal  for  redress  to  courts  of  law — as  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  under  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel,  were 
prepared  to  connive  at  these  delinquencies.  Many  buildings 
long  used  for  Protestant  worship,  and  held  by  a  parliamentary 
title,  were  openly  seized  by  the  priests,  on  the  unfounded  plea 
that  they  stood  on  ground  belonging  to  Roman  Catholic 
proprietors.^  The  archbishopric  of  Cashel  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Clonfert,  Elphin,  and  Clogher — now  vacant — were  per- 
mitted to  remain  so  till  James  ended  his  reign ;  and  their 
revenues  were  meanwhile  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.'^  When  episcopal  incumbents  em- 
braced the  religion  of  the  King,  James  insisted  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  bene- 
fices.* He  attempted  to  gag  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant 
faith  by  prohibiting  the  episcopal  clergy  from  discussing 
controversial   topics   in  the  pulpit  ;^   but  it  does  not  appear 


'  King,  p.  32.  An  aUcmpt  was  made  to  weaken  the  impression  produced  by 
the  publication  of  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ^  under  the  late  King 
James  s  GiK-crnmcnt,  The  reply  is  entitled  An  Anrwct  to  a  Book  intituled  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland ^  d^v.  It  appeared  in  London  in  1 692  ;  and, 
though  anon}'mous,  it  was  well  known  that  the  author  was  Charles  Leslie — the 
famous  non-juror,  a  man  of  very  superior  talent.  Every  one  who  reads  this  work 
must  feci  that  Leslie  does  not  even  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  mass  of  facts 
adducetl  by  King.  He  produces  a  number  of  excellent  arguments  ad  komincm^ 
and  convicts  King  of  greai  inconsistency :  as  he  had  not  long  before  been  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrme  of  passive  obedience.  He  also  endeavours  to 
excite  odium  against  King  William  for  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
clergy ;  but  he  scarcely  ventures  to  defend  the  misgovemment  of  TyrconneL 

2  Mant,  i.  689.  ^  Ibid,  i.  690. 

*  King,  p.  231.  The  most  noted  of  these  converts  was  Peter  Manby,  Dean  of 
I  Jerry,  who  wrote  a  tract  in  vindication  of  his  apostasy,  which  was  answered  by 
King.  Dr.  Mant  states  that  there  were  only  two  apostates  among  the  clergy,  but 
he  has  himself  named  a  third.     Mant,  L  692,  693. 

*  Mant,  i.  691. 

M   2 
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that  he  imposed  a  limilar  restriction  cm  the  chamiNOiii'of 
Romanism.^  Vacant  parishes— where  the  patronage  bekniged 
to  the  Crown — were  either  left  without  a  Protestant  ininiatiy, 
or  supplied  by  men  who  reflected  discredit  on  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  expedients  employed  by  this 
unworthy  sovereign  to  promote  the  interests  of  Romanim 
in  Ireland.  Funds  intended  to  provide  a  sound  Protestant 
education  were  employed  in  supporting  popish  seminaries; 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  a  teacher  who  had  conducted 
with  great  efficiency  a  school  founded  at  Kilkenny  by  tiie 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  driven  from  the  place ;  and  the  build- 
ing converted  into  a  military  hospital.*  A  Jesuits'  school  was 
established  in  the  same  town  ;  and  a  charter  provided  for  a 
college.  The  University  of  Dublin  did  not  escape  the  in- 
jurious interference  of  the  Government.  Even  during  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  King's  mandate, 
addressed  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  required  them  to  admit 
a  Romanist,  named  Green,  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Irish 
language  with  all  its  emoluments  and  arrears  of  salary;* 
but,  as  no  such  office  existed,*  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 
At  a  subsequent  period  James  proposed  completely  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  College,  and  to  fill  the  Fellowships 
with  the  adherents  of  his  own  religion.* 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  infatuated  monarch  and  his 
agents  indicated  a  determination  to  root  Protestantism  out 


'  Al  ihii  time  Ihe  popish  piiests  and  frinrs  in  the  cily  of  nublin  tmonntcd  to 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  though  the  place  had  not  tlicn  one-ihiid  of  its  pment 
p<^ulalion.  King,  p.  i  ]8.  With  til  Ihis  array  of  clergy,  I>ub1iii  wu  ■  xery  dea 
of  inii|uily.  There  were  about  foDTteen  chapel;  and  convents  buitt  at  Ihis  time  ia 
the  metropoli).     //-iif. 

'  Hani,  i.  691.  llishnpi  alio  were  prevented  from  exercising  ditdpline  oa 
scandalous  clergymen.     King,  pp,  ajo,  ajT. 

*  Mant,  i.  689.  '  Inland,  iii.  504-5. 

'  In  1680,  Dr.  Narcisiiti.i  Ararb.h,  then  Provost,  engaged  teachers  of  Irisha/*i> 
i^C'H  rx/rii!,;  and  alwut  eighty  students  joined  iheir  classes  Tublications  of  Ecc. 
Hist.  Society.  Hivi  ef  CommPH  Prax-rr /er  Irdand,  i.,  Introd.  xiv.,  luie.  This 
may  have  Iril  persons  oatside  (he  College  to  infer  that  there  «-as  m  endowment 
for  a  Profe-wr  of  Iriih.  •  .\Ianl,  i.  689. 
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of  Ireland.  Its  professors  were  suddenly  disanneid,  and 
deprived  of  all  political  power.  Lawyers  were  employed  to 
discover  defects  in  the  title-deeds  of  their  lands ;  they  were 
exposed  to  countless  annoyances  and  hardships;  popish 
magistrates  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints  ;  and  even 
the  tories  or  robbers,  who  infested  the  country,  were  per- 
mitted to  spoil  them  with  impunity.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
many  of  them  in  the  north,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  fled  from  a 
land  in  which  they  met  with  such  discouragement.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ireland  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comparative  prosperity ;  but  before  the  close  of  his 
wretched  rule,  it  presented  a  quite  different  aspect  Its  trade 
was  injured ;  its  fountains  of  justice  were  polluted  ;  and  its 
whole  social  machinery  was  disorganized.  Even  the  public 
revenue  declined  with  such  rapidity  as  to  alarm  the  best 
friends  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  Romish  prelates  were  busily  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  impart  increased  vigour  to  their  ecclesiastical 
machinery.  Talbot,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  died  in  prison  in  1680,  was  succeeded,  after  a 
vacancy  of  a  few  years,  by  Patrick  Russell.  This  prelate 
filled  the  Primatial  chair  of  Leinster  from  1683  to  1692  ;  and 
during  his  oflicial  career  witnessed  some  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  For  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  Romanism  was  virtually  restored  to  its  ancient  supre- 
macy. Russell  held  two  Provincial,  and  three  Diocesan 
Synods.  Some  of  the  canons  promulgated  at  these  meetings 
arc  curious  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Every 
priest  who  had  the  care  of  souls  for  five  years  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Dublin  was  "  to  present  to  it  a  silver  chalice  and  pixis ;  and 
in  case  he  had  spent  ten  years  on  its  mission,"  he  must  give, 
*'  in  addition,  a  missal  and  a  set  of  appropriate  ornaments  for 
the  altar."  ^  "  Piping  and  dancing  "  were  forbidden  '*on  Sun- 
days 2  and  festivals  throughout  the  year  until  after  vespers^  or 


»  Meagher's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  his  Grace  the  Most  Reverend 
Daniel  Murray^  p.  125.     Dublin,  1853. 

"  In  the  old  Irish  church  the  regulations  relative  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  were  much  more  stringent     See  vol.  L,  p.  66,  note  (i). 
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three  o^dock  in  the  afternoon."  ^  "  Without  his  bishop's  express 
pennission,  no  priest  was  to  attempt  to  wear  false  hair,  com- 
monly called  a  periwig ; "  *  neither  was  he  to  go  bail  for  any- 
one in  any  sum  exceeding  forty  shillings.*  On  fast  days 
the  use  of  fish  was  prohibited ;  but,  should  the  rosary  be 
recited  once  in  each  week  of  Lent,  the  restriction  need  not  be 
observed.^  The  priests  were  required  to  exert  themselves 
**  to  eradicate  the  scandals  of  immodest  singing  and  acting  at 
wakes.**'  But  the  Revolution  gave  a  rude  shock  to  Irish 
Romanism ;  and  no  Popish  Provincial  Synods  again  as- 
sembled in  the  country  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  of  1829.  In  addition  to  his  other  emoluments, 
Archbishop  RusscU  received  from  James  a  pension  of  £200 
per  annum.^  On  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  he  fled  to 
P^m&^  When  he  ventured  to  return  to  Ireland  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned.  He  died  in  July,  1692,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age ;  and  a  coffin-plate,  dug  up  some  years  ago 
in  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  old  church  of  Lusk,  in  the 
county  of  Dubh'n,  bears  his  cpitapli.^ 

When  James  arrived  in  Ireland  from  France — where  ho 
fled  on  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England — 
the  country  was  siidly  torn  by  political  convulsions.  At  first 
he  professed  his  willingness  to  protect  the  Protestants;  but 
it  was  very  soon  obvious  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
measures  of  the  utmost  rigour.  A  parliament  assembled  by 
him  in  Dublin,  and  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Roman- 
ists, repealed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  ;  and 
thus,  at  one  stroke,  deprived  the  existing  owners  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.®     The  parties 


•  Meagher*s  Xciices  of  the  Lift  and  Character  of  his  Grace  the  Most  RcvercuJ 
Daniel  Murray,  Yt.  125.*     Dublin,  1853. 

•  IbiiL  p.  126.*  3  Jhul.  p.  127."  *  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  p.  124.*  *  The  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  adopted  and 
enforced  by  Archbisliop  Russell  at  this  time.  See  evidence  of  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Cathel  in  the  O'KccfTe  case.     Kirkpatrick's  AV/«;r/,  p.  473. 

•  Renchan's  Collections^  p.  231. 

'  I)*  A  lion's  Memoirs  of  Archbisho/s  oj  Dublin^  p.  456. 

•  Renehan*s  Collcciions,  \\  234. 

•  In  the  second  rarlianicnt  of  William,  all  the  attainders  and  other  acts  of  t!ii> 
Parliament  were  declared  void. 
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most  interested  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  their  claims; 
and  the  conduct  of  James,  in  consenting  to  their  spoliation, 
was  all  the  more  unwarrantable,  as  he  had  again  and  again 
solemnly  signified  his  determination  to  uphold  the  arrange- 
ments  now  so  summarily  overturned.^     By  another  Act  of 
this  Parliament,  upwards  of  2,400  persons — including  peers, 
baronets,   knights,  clergy,  gentry,  and   yeomanr>' — were  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  unless 
they  surrendered  within  certain  assigned  periods.-     Some  of 
those  proscribed  had,  no  doubt,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  others  had  merely  left  the  island,  and  had  not  returned 
in  obedience  to  a  royal  proclamation.     It  was  provided  that 
the  property  even  of  such  as  were  detained  abroad  by  sick- 
ness should  be  seized  by  the  King ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
restored  until  the  parties  proved  their  innocence.     A  clause 
inserted   in   the   Act   prevented   the   monarch  himself  from 
exercising  the  power  of  pardoning  after  the  first  day  of  the 
following  November.     The  individuals  thus  proscribed  had  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  making  a  defence.     The  provisions 
of   the  Act  were  studiously  concealed  ;  ^    and  had    it   been 
carried   into   execution,   many  would   have  been  hopelessly 
ruined  before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.     Another  Act 
made  over  to  the  Romish  clergy  all   the  tithes  and  eccle- 
siastical dues  payable  by  members  of  their  own  communion.^ 
At  this  trying  crisis  the  Protestants  suffered  severely  all 
throughout  Ireland.    The  Regium  Donum,  granted  in  1672 
by  Charles  II.,  was   now  withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Ulster.     Many  of  their  adherents  were  driven 
from  the  country :  some  emigrated  to  America ;  not  a  few 
of  them  fled  to  Scotland ;  and  others  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Derry.      That   city  sustained   for  months  all   the 
horrors  of  a  siege ;  and  the  Presbyterians  formed  the  great 


^  It  is  said  that  Dopping,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Mealh,  ai  the  imtii^ation  of 
Jamesy  spoke  against  the  Bill.  Liber  Alumrum  Hibcrnur,  i.,  part  i.,  87.  James 
hoped  thus  to  avoid  the  odium  of  the  measure. 

-  Leiand,  iii.  538-9. 

'  King,  p.  207.  *'The  Act  was  concealed  and  no  Protestant  for  any  money 
permitted  to  see  it,  much  less  take  a  copy  of  it,  till  the  time  limited  for  pardons 
was  passed  at  least  four  months." — Ibid»  *  Leiand,  iii.  539*40' 
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body  of  its  ddeaden.  The  Episcopal  deigy  in  naay  dis- 
tricts were  threatened  with  starvation  ;*  and  often  actually 
endured  fearful  privations.  Their  places  of  wonhip  were 
wrested  from  them  by  the  popish  clergy ;  and  the  authority 
of  James  did  not  avail  to  procure  their  restoration.  As  the 
necessities  of  the  Govemment  increased,  old  cannon,  belb, 
and  pewter  were  melted  down  to  be  converted  into  coin ;  * 
and  all  classes,  to  their  own  ruin,  were  compelled  to  receive 
this  worthless  currency.  The  Protestants  in  Dublin  were 
watched  with  extreme  jealousy.  Attendance  on  their  worship 
was  virtually  forbidden  ;  as  an  order  was  issued,  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  proclaiming  that  not 
more  than  five  of  them  should  meet  together,  even  in 
churches,  on  pain  of  death.'  So  intent  n-as  the  senseless 
monarch  on  making  Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  Kingdom, 
that,  immediately  before  his  last  struggle  for  the  crown,  he 
was  employed  in  establishing  a  Benedictine  nunnery  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  supplying  the  diocese  of  Meath  with  popish 
incumbents.* 

But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^  at  once  changed  the  aspect  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  With  the  defeat  of  James,  the  hopes  of 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency  passed  away  ;  and  Protestantism 
forthwith  assumed  the  position  it  had  previously  occupied. 


'  Kinji  Mates  ihat,  when  outijr  vpUcopal  dersfnicn  hod  nolhiDg  left  la  live 
uii,  their  TroteitaiH  neighbours  aided  ihem  lo  the  ulniMt  of  their  power,  "antrf 
wfli/^  HO  JiilinciioH  0/  salt — many  Di^^ntors  of  all  sorts,  (jvgW  Quakers,  eoo- 
tiibuling  lil>erall]r  to  tliis  good  end,  whicli,"  says  he,  "  ou(;ht  to  be  lemcDibeied 
to  their  honour." — Slate  o/lke  Protestants,  p.  z6a 

'  "  Three-pen^' y. worth  of  mctat  would  tnike  ten  |X)unds  steiliiig.  .  .  .  Jnit 
before  the  liuttle  of  the  Uoync,  the  cop|>er  and  biau  money  failing  .  .  ..  stamp* 
and  inscriptiuni  u'cie  put  upon  pieces  of  pcHter  :  which  were  intended  to  tie  lent 
abroad  ,  .  .  ,  and  a  proclamation  was  ready  for  that  purpose  :  but  King  William 
came  tooner  lo  Dublin  than  was  expected,  and  thereupon  (bat  project  waa 
dropped."— NiciloLsos's  Irish  Iliit^'rical  Lilr,iry,  p.  172. 

'  Lelan.!,  iiL  544.5. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  545.  «  July  isl  (old  style),  1690. 


CHAPTER  VL 

FROM     THE    BATTLE    OF    THE   BOYNE   TO    THE     DEATH    OF 
WILLIAM  in.      A.D.    1690  TO   A.D.    1702. 

The  eighteen  months  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  were  spent  in  deep  anxiety  by  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  The  hardships  they  experienced  were  aggravated  by 
division  among  themselves ;  for  a  large  number  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  had  so  long  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  disown  the 
government  of  James.  Until  his  fortunes  became  desperate, 
they  continued  to  pray  for  his  success  ;^  and  even  to  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  those  who  resisted  his  authority. 
Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Derry,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  ap- 
prentice boys  of  that  city  from  closing  the  gates  against  his 
troops  :  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal 
for  his  service,  was  desirous  to  accompany  him  to  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  :^  and,  long  after  William  and  Mary  were  ac- 
knowledged as  King  and  Queen  of  England,  several  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  prelates  sat  in  the  Parliament  convened  in 
Dublin  by  the  dethroned  sovereign.^      Two  members  of  their 


*  Rcid's  IJist.  of  Prcsb.  Church  in  In'latui,  ii.  409. 

-  Leslie's  Annver  to  Kiff^%  pp.  103,  109.  The  same  prelate  was  one  of  the 
lunls  spiritual  who,  on  the  10th  of  May,  16S9,  joined  in  an  address  to  James 
expressing  abhorraicc  oi  **thc  unnatural  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
ihe  treason  of  those  who  joined  with  him  in  England  and  Ireland,''  and  professing 
**  to  King  James,  with  tongue  and  heart,  that  they  will  ever  assert  his  rights  to  his 
crown,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  against  the  said  usur/cr  and  his  adherents." — 
IriJ.  p.  103. 

^  At  this  time  several  sees  were  vacant,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bishops  had 
left  the  country  ;  but  Dopping  of  Meath,  Otway  of  Ossory,  Digby  of  Limerick, 
and  Wetenhall  of  Cork  and  Ross,  were  in  attendance.     Mant,  i.  699,  706. 
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hierarchy  persisted  to  the  last  in  following  the  example  of  the 
non-juFors  in  England,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  Government.' 

But  though  at  this  critical  period  so  many  of  the  established 
clei^  pursued  a  very  equivocal  course,*  most  of  them  were 
ready,  in  the  hour-of  victory,  to  claim  the  rewards  of  the  con- 
querors. Nowhere  was  this  spirit  exhibited  more  offensively 
tiian  in  Deny.  Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  tlie  defenders  of 
that  city  were  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterians;  and  their  co-reli- 
gionist. Colonel  Adam  Murray,^  vns  unquestionably  the  hero 
of  the  siege  ;  but  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Walker,  an  episcopal  clei]gy- 
man  who  had  contrived  to  worm  himself  into  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Governor,  and  who  had  more  than  once  betrayed 
a  disposition  to  capitulate,  published  &  pamphlet  immediately 
after  the  place  obtained  relief,  in  whidi  he  appropriated  al- 
most exclusively  to  himself  the  credit  of  its  successful  resist- 
ance* Walker — who  was  a  most  plausible  character — for  a 
time  enjoyed  immense  popularity.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
sec  of  Dorry;^  and  tlic  English  Universities  joined  with  the 
English  monarch  in  loading  him  with  honours.  But,  as  he 
became  better  known,  his  reputation  declined  :  and,  when  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boync,  King  William  is  said  to 
have  heard  of  the  disaster  without  any  emotion." 


'  These  were  SliuiUlin,  lU^hup  uf  Kilmoru  .inil  Anl^h,  and  Otway,  BUhop  of 
Oisory.  Mnnt,  Jl  prefaco.  Sheridan  Has  dcpriv.-il,  and  Jicil  inpoverif  in  171& 
Mint,  ii.  sS.  Olwiy,  who  died  in  Marcli,  169J,  coiilrivcd  lo  hold  his  see  till  his 
death. 

*  One  of  the  mo-t  ilisUnguii>h«>1  o(  th;  non-juring  clergy  was  Chailet  Leslie, 
ChaDccllor  of  Coriwr— seconil  son  of  Dr.  }.  l.ialic,  BiiihtiD  of  Clogher.  He 
was  dc[irive<l  of  hit  preferment  A^r  ccfu^ing  ti'>  lake  Ihc  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Maiy.  l(c  made  scvond  vain  aiicnipi-,  lo  convert  the  Tretender 
lo  Prolcstantiini.     lie  died  at  Glasslough  in  .^Ia^.:ll,  1732.     See  before,  pp.  163, 

HO/i  {I). 

'  Sto  Keiil,  ii.  37.1,  and  TrofcsTOr  Wilhcrow'*  D.rry  anJ  EniiisHlltn,  pp.  265, 
206.     Bclfa--!,  1873. 

*  See  Ilia  "  Triu  .Uwunt  fj  l.'u-  ^u-^<- ,'/ Lta.ljnJ.i-ry."  Mackeoiie's  Kanatk-i 
sliips  ^Valkcr  of  his  false  plumage.  I.oid  Macaulay  has  given  a  very  incorrect 
account  of  this  affair,  Sccrrofcssor\Vitherow's/>.Tiyj«r/A'M»ijW/i-«,  pp.  z67-3Sa 

^  Walker  «-as  never  con>ccrat«il  biihop.  lli«  predecessor  Hopkiiu,  whose 
death  had  been  aniicipaicd,  survived  until  the  Jind  of  June,  tCgo — about  a  week 
before  the  baiile  of  the  Boyne. 

*  "  William,"  says  Macautiy, ,"  thought  him  a  bu-ybody  who  had  beoi  property   _ 
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The  successor  of  Walker  in  the  Bishopric  of  Derry  was  a 
man  of  far  higher  professional  attainments  ;  but  not  less  arro- 
gant and  exclusive.  William  King  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Antrim  in  1650.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  had  settled 
there  some  time  before  ;  and,  when  John  Howe  lived  at  An- 
trim Castle  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lord  Massareene,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  young  King  often  heard  the  celebrated 
Puritan  preach  in  the  parish  church.^  He  was  by  birth  a 
Presbyterian  ;  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  entered  Trinity  College 
as  a  sizar,  and  conformed  to  the  Establishment-  Like  others 
who  have  sold  their  principles  for  promotion,  he  subsequently 
evinced  a  singular  antipathy  to  the  Church  he  had  deserted. 
At  College  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  talent ; 
and,  soon  after  his  ordination,  obtained  various  preferments. 
In  January,  1689,  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
He  had  hitherto  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  shut  their 
gates  against  King  James,  he  denounced  their  conduct  as  re- 
bellion.^ But  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Ex- 
planation, and  the  virtual  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  opened  his  eyes,  and  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  King  William.  He  was  now  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his  time  in  com- 
posing a  work  which  eventually  attracted  much  attention,  and 
which  appeared  shortly  afterward.^,  bearing  the  title  of  The 
State  of  the  Protcstanls  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James  s 


punished  for  running  into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that 
feeling  with  characleri>tic  bluntness  on  the  field  of  battle.  *  Sir,'  said  an  attendant, 
*tlie  Biihop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  ford.*  *  What  took  him 
there  ?*  grow  led  the  King.' — Hist,  of  En^lami^  iv.  271. 

*  Howe  came  to  .\ntrim  in  May,  167 1,  and  resided  there  till  1676.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Gowan,  who  was  then  Presbyterian  minister  of  Antrim,  was  permitted  for 
a  lime  to  conduct  worship  in  the  parish  church.     Rc;d,  ii.  336,  note, 

'  King  has  been  often  represented  as  by  birth  an  Episcopalian.  The  Rev.  John 
McBiidc  of  Belfast,  who  was  liis  contemporary,  and  who  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  his  early  career,  speaks  of  him  in  1O97  as  a  person  who  had  deserte.l 
the  Presbyterians.  Sec  McBridc's  Anifnaih'crsicuSf  in  reply  to  Pullen,  p.  30.  The 
name  of  McBride  is  not  on  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet,  but  the  authorship  is 
well  known.     See  Re  id's  Hist,  of  Presb,  Church  in  Ireland^  ii.  461,  note, 

3  Rcid,  pp.  424-S» 
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Gtvtrutiu-nl.^  When  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry, 
be  speedily-  si);;nalized  himself  by  an  attack  on  the  Presby- 
terians. Tlicy  were  very  numerous  in  his  diocese ;  and  he 
'  WSk  gficvously  provoked  by  their  aversion  to  the  established 
worship.  They  had  recently  rendered  important  service  to  the 
'^otestant  cause  by  their  noble  defence  of  the  maiden  city  ; 
and,  as  iheir  system  had  just  subverted  prelacy  in  Scotland, 
King  was  perhaps  haunted  by  the  ap[>rehension  that  it  might 
adiievc  a  similar  triumph  in  the  north  of  Ireland.*  Sudi  an 
oociuieiicc  would  have  placed  a  bishop  and  a  pervert  in  rather 
an  avricward  predicament  William  had  publicly  acknowledged 
his  obli};ations  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians ;  for,  to  a  man,  they 
had  hailed  liis  arrival  in  England  with  delight,  and  had  lost 
no  time  ill  as^urinK  him  of  their  assistance  ;  and  even  before 
"the  battle  l-I"  tin:  Hn>'ne  ho  had  restored  and  doubled  the  grant 
of  the  Regium  Donum  withdrawn  from  them  by  James.  la 
1691  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act  requiring  them 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;'  and  thus  made  them  admis- 
sible to  all  offices,  civil  and  military.  A  considerable  number 
of  French  Presbyterian  refugees  had  Settled  in  Ireland  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685  ;  and  in  1692 
they  and  other  foreign  Protestants  were  authorized  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  celebrate  their  worship  according  to  the  "  several 
rites  used  in  their  own  countries."*  Elated  by  these  and 
other  tokens  of  encouragement,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
assumed  a  tone  and  bearing  which  startled  their  old  oppres- 
sors ;  they  celebrated  their  ordinances  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity ;  and  met  openly  in  presbyteries  and  synods.  Numerous 
immigrants  from  Scotland,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  <A 
farms,  now  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  Ulster.'  In  September,  1691,  a  Synod  of  thirty- 


'  St^TfAlloa'iArchiiikeptv/lhiHin,  pp.  302-3.     SeebeTore,  p.  l6i,m>Uii). 
■  As  lo  the  appreheouoiu  enlerUined  on  this  subject  see  Mint,  ii  4. 
>  Reid,  ii.  43t. 

*  Fourth  of  Williim  uid  Muy,  chap.  ii.  Irish  Statutes.  French  Prolestant 
congregations  were  about  this  time  establiihed  in  Dublin,  Carloir,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  PortarilngtOD,  Lisbum  and  elsewhere.  See  Biiksp  Mant  and  his  Diocaa, 
PP-  S<\  S'- 

*  According  to  one  account  "  »gkty  tkomand  small  Scotch  adventorers  came 
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two  ministers  and  twenty-one  elders  assembled  at  An- 
trim ;^  and  made  arrangements,  as  well  for  the  organization 
of  new  congregations,  as  for  the  better  education  of  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office.  These  proceedings  indicated  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  determined,  not  only  to  maintain  its 
position,  but  to  extend  its  influence. 

When  King  appeared  in  his  diocese  he  found  it  in  a 
wretched  condition.  The  civil  wars  had  left  behind  them 
most  melancholy  memorials ;  for  most  of  the  churches  were 
in  ruins.  The  state  of  the  clergy  was  almost  equally  deplo- 
rable. Some  of  them  were  noted  for  their  profligacy ;  and  not 
a  few  were  incompetent  or  non-resident.  The  new  prelate 
addressed  himself  with  much  energy  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. He  diligently  visited  the  various  parishes  under  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  administered  discipline  with  vigour ; 
endeavoured  to  provide  more  efficient  pastors  ;  and  urged 
forward  with  zeal  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated  temples.  But 
King  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
laudable  reforms.  He  had  a  taste  for  controversy :  and  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  his  great  social  influence,  com- 
bined with  his  dialectic  skill,  would  have  enabled  him  to  reduce 
the  Presbyterian  population  in  Derry  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  ecclesiastical  conformity.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  work 
designated  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Inventions  of  Men 
in  tlu  Worship  of  God,  which  he  circulated  privately,  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1693,  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
people  of  his  diocese.  Without  his  sanction — as  he  subse- 
quently alleged — this  work  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
London  :  and  it  soon  attracted  general  notice.  But  it  did 
not  remain  long  unanswered.  Early  in  1694  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Boyse — a  learned  Presbyterian  minister  resident  in  Dublin — 
published  so  effective  a  reply  that  King  felt  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  meet  its  arguments  in  An  Admonition  addressed 
**To  the  Dissenting  inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of   Derry." 


Ictwcen  1690  and  1698  into  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,  but  cliicfly  into  Ulster." 
Journal  of  Kilkenny  and  S.£,  of  Ireland  Arclurological  Society,  vol.  vi.,    new 
series,  1867,  p.  50. 
^  Keid,  ti.  4i6-iS. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Craghead,  the  Presbyterian  miniater  of 
DeiT)',  and  others,  now  took  part  in  this  literary  warfare ;  and, 
for  sewral  years,  the  controversy  continued  to  create  mu^ 
excitement  among  the  Protestants  of  the  district. 

When  attempting  to  win  over  the  Presbyterians  to  prelacy, 
King  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  questions  in  dispute  :^  but,  if  Us  mode 
of  reasoning  was  without  originality,  it  certainly  did  not 
want  boldness.  He  tried  to  induce  the  non-conformists  to 
believe  that  their  whole  system  of  worship  was  destitute  of 
divine  authority.  Nor  was  he  content  with  abstract  discus- 
sion. He  chained  the  Presbyterians  with  neglecting  ordi- 
nances which,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  they  were  bound 
to  reelect :  and  he  singled  out  their  rare  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  special  animadversion.  The  objection 
came  with  a  bad  grace  from  such  a  quarter ;  as  an  Act  still 
in  force,  and  introduced  into  the  statute-book  by  episcopal 
influence,  exposed  cvcrj-  Prcsbjtcrian  pastor  who  dared  to 
administer  the  Eucharist  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.* 
Notwithstanding  this  penalty,  the  non-conformists  liad  not 
been  deterred  from  its  dispensation  :  and  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  bishop  was  quite  misinformed  as  to  the  frequency 
of  its  obscr\'ancc :  but  the  exposure  of  this  and  other  mis- 
representations, as  to  matters  of  fact,  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  irritation  which  his  attack  had  created. 

King  preached  frequently  when  he  passed  through  his 
diocese  in  the  ordinarj*  course  of  visitation.  He  tells  us  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  "  prescribed  pcnana-  to  near  an 
hundred  people ;  "^  so  that  even  his  vigour  as  a  disciplinarian 
must  have  created  a  sensation  at  almost  every  stage  of  his 
progress.    The  sin  of  making  sects  was  the  great  topic  on 

'  The  bishop  Iiinucirmakea  tliUndmb&ion.  '■Mi,  Tliortidiki;,"bayahe,  "gave 
me  the  tioiionj  j  and  all  Uiat  1  cm  pietcnd  to  is  llie  taking  tiicm  out  of  hi* 
obKurc  slylc  and  metliod,  and  pulling  them  into  a  more  modem  dress."  See 
Manl,  ii.  70.  Thomdikc  uai  a  u'cU-kiiown  High  Church  wriler  who  flourished 
olioul  the  middle  or  the  sevcnieenih  century. 

'  Sec  before,  p.  138,  llishop  Manl,  who  evidently  had  not  given  faimtelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  replies  of  the  Preibyterians,  repea'.s  all  King's  chaigei  as 
if  ihey  had  nei-et  been  contradicted. 

*  Mant,  ii.  105. 
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which  he  commonly  expatiated.^  The  see  lands  of  Derry 
were  very  extensive :  and,  as  he  required  all  his  tenants  to 
attend  his  sermons,-  it  was  not  strange  that  his  authority  as  a 
landlord,  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  generally 
secured  for  him  a  considerable  audience.  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fied to  contend  against  the  Presbyterians  merely  with  forensic 
weapons.  He  exerted  all  his  political  power  to  diminish 
their  resources,  and  curtail  their  privileges.  King  William 
was  anxious  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  a  legal 
toleration ;  and  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  submitted  to  the 
Priv>'' ! Council:  but,  so  strenuous  was  the  episcopal  opposi- 
tion, that  Government  found  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  the 
measure  through  the  Irish  Parliament.^  The  Regium  Donum 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  peculiarly  odious  to 
the  lords  spiritual.  When  King  and  his  brother  prelates  found 
that  they  could  not  effect  its  withdrawal,  they  attempted  to 
make  it  less  valuable  by  suggesting  a  new  and  invidious  mode 
of  distribution.*  The  unfriendly  counsel  was  not  adopted :  but 
the  bishops,  notwithstanding,  persevered  in  their  course  of 
annoyance.  Though  they  never  ceased  to  rail  against  dissent, 
they  proposed  to  muzzle  those  whom  they  assailed,  by  enact- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  at  liberty,  without  incurring  heavy 
penalties,  "to  preach  against  the  Church  in  their  meetings  ;"^ 
and,  on  no  other  terms,  were  they  willing  to  legalize  their 
worship.  The  non-conformists  objected  to  the  Burial  Service 
of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer;  and  }'et  the  episcopal 
clergy  insisted  on  reading  it  when  Protestants,  to  whom  it 
had  always  been  offensive,  were  interred  in  the  parish  church- 
yard.® In  some  cases  Presbyterians  were  prevented  from 
employing  schoolmasters  of  their  own  communion ;  and 
efforts  were  made  to  deter  their  ministers  from  celebrating 
marriage,  even  when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  con- 
gregations.     In  the  reign   of    William   a  law  was   passed 


>  Mant,  iL  lod.  "  Ibid. 

3  It  is  stated  in  Archbishop  Marsh's  Diary  that  *' heads  for  a  bill  of  toleration 
were  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  :  but  fy  the  bUhofs 
loting  that  they  should  not  be  read  until  three  days  after,  who  had  a  majority  of 
I'otfs^  they  were  quite  laid  by."    See  Mant,  ii.  63. 

*  Rcid,  iu  436-7.  »  Mant,  il  54.  •  Reid,  ii.  469. 
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abolisluog  the  buidae  cT  kendo:'  tat  the  wriwiiitiril 

coiuts  still  fctataco  cxtcttwe  jiuuuictioi^  mbo  coBliBncd.  to 
hxns  by  fine  and  imprisouiieat 

For  considefabljr  npwanb  of  a  year  after  the  battle  of  tte 
Boyne,  tbe  adhereats  of  James  kept  op  the  var  in  Iidaad : 
bat,  on  the  nncader  of  Limeri^  eaity  ia  October,  1691,  Ae 
antbochy  of  the  Ei^Iish  Govenimeat  was  esbUUied  in  over 
tbe  coontiy.  Tbe  lenns  of  c^iitulatioa  were  much,  more 
(avoiuable  to  tbe  OMiqaacd  dian  many  of  tbe  partisans  of 
William  desired ;  for  tbey  bad  been  reckoning  on  a  ridi 
haniTst  of  confiscatioiu ;  and  tbey  were  no  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  so  many  of  tbe  Irtab  recusants  were  secured  in 
tbe  fiill  enjo>'ment  of  their  property.  According  to  die 
Articles  of  Limerick*  tbe  Roman  Catbdics  of  tbe  kii^dom 
were  to  retain  such  privilq^  in  tbe  exerdse  of  their  rel^rion 
as  were  consistent  nnth  tbe  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  bad  been 
accorded  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  :*  and  not  a  few 
of  the  Protestants  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  because  they 
had  obtained  such  large  concessions.  A  disposition  soon 
appeared  to  ex-ade  the  obligations  of  the  treaty :  and,  in  a 
sermon  preached  on  a  pubh'c  occasion  before  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, Doppii^,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath— a  divine 
whose  own  career  had  been  so  v-erj-  inconsistent — was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  assert  that  "the  peace  ought  not  to  be  observed 
with  a  people  so  perfidious  .  .  .  and  that  those  articles,  which 
were  intended  for  a  security,  would  pro\-e  a  snare."*  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  a  short  time,  some  of  the  most  impor- 


'  Seventh  of  WiUiam  lit.,  clup.  ii.  Iruh  Sialnles.  The  law  for  the  bntniiig 
of  bcreiici  h»d  been  ievii-ed  in  the  Uic  Iruh  Pvlumcnt  of  Junes  II.  See  Siric- 
turtt  111  Hitirdttii  Hilt.  Ritiea.;  p.  67,  »eU.  London,  iSof.  The  teaila  19*7 
recoUecI  that  this  Uw,  revii-ed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  h^  been  repelled  in  tlw 
time  of  Eliiabelh.     See  vol.  L,  pp.  37S-6. 

'  Tb«e  inicles  may  be  found  appended  to  Leland'i  Hiit.  ef  trdamJ,  voL  iii. 
619,  63a     See  also  Plovden's  MittrnttU  Rr.vv,  L,  appendix,  201-it. 

''  Thii  u-u  a  very  ambiguous  provisiaa.  Doling  part  of  the  reign  of  Chatles  It. 
Iri->h  Romanists  were  treated  harshly  ;  bat,  when  Lord  Berkeley  wai  Lool 
Lieutenant,  they  had  nearly  full  toleration.  A  generous  iatcrpretalion  would  hare 
given  them  any  privileges  accorded  10  them  at  jux  Hmi  in  the  rngn  of  Chailes  II. 

'  Ilarris's  Ufeof  WUlian  III.,  p.  371.  The  King  »tis  so  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  Doppiog  on  this  occasion  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  dimutscd  from  tbe 
I'rivjf  Council.     Ibid. 
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tant  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  not  respected.  Immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Irish 
peers  who  sat  in  the  Upper  House  of  legislation  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  :^  and  no  law  yet  prevented  persons 
connected  with  that  communion  from  acting  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  in  open  disregard  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  an  Act  was  placed  on  the  English  Statute  Book 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1691^  excluding  Romanists 
from  sitting  in  either  the  Upper  or  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland.  About  the  same  time  the  defeated  party 
were  often  treated  by  magistrates  and  other  officials  with  the 
grossest  injustice.^  When  they  were  deprived  of  their  goods, 
or  ejected  from  their  lands,  they  frequently  failed  to  obtain 
redress  :*  and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  these 
harsh  and  ungenerous  proceedings,  that  many — who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  the  country — followed  the  fortunes 
of  their  co-religionists  who  enlisted  in  foreign  armies  ;  and 
who,  under  the  provisions  made  at  Limerick,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Continent  in  vessels  furnished  at  the  public  expense.^ 
According  to  the  treaty,  those  who  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  were  to  be  required  to  take  no  other  oath 
save  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;^  and  yet,  in  a  very  few  years  after- 
wards, other  oaths — directly  involving  a  renunciation  of  their 


^  Sec  before,  p.  132,  uj/e  {i).  Romanists  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  till  1642,  when  they  were  excluded  by  being  required  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Leland,  iii.  171.  See  also  0*Conor*s  //isf.  Address,  ii.  432-3. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  (2nd  of  Eliz.,  chap,  i.)  requires  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  judges,  mayors,  and  "  other 
lay  or  temporal  officer  or  minister  liaving  fee  or  wages  "  under  Government ;  but 
makes  no  mention  of  members  of  Parliament. 

'  Third  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  ii.  Ilallam's  Constit.  Hist,  of  England^ 
p.  869.  ed.  1870.     This  Act  was  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1782. 

3  Plowden's  Hist,  Krj.  i.  196;  Harris's  William  III.,  p.  357.  Dublin,  1749. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Limerick  the  Romanists  were  not  permitted  to  ha\e  any 
rcgidar  place  of  worship  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  aftenvards.  History  of  Limerick y 
by  Fitzgerald  and  McGregor,  vol.  ii.  463.     Dublin,  1S27. 

''  See  Plowden,  i.  196. 

•  On  this  occX"»ion  14,000  of  the  Irish  bade  adieu  to  their  country  for  ever. 
Gordon's //iV/.  of  Ireland ,  ii.  179.  According  to  other  accounts  the  exiles  amounted 
to  30,000.     Sec  Haverty,  p.  671. 

•  iVrt.  9  of  the  Civil  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

VOL.  H.  N 
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faith — were  ttijdc  ncccuary  as  qualiiications  for  political  prii^ 
lege*;  and  they  were  thus  subjected  to  {grievous  hardshipi 
and  disalnlitics.  The  conquered,  according  to  the  Articles  of 
Limerick,  were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  "their  goods 
and  chattels,"  as  well  as  of  "their  estates  of  freehold  and 
faiheritaoce,"  with  all  their  rights,  interests,  and  immunities: 
and  ye^  in  169;,  tlic  Irish  rarliamcnt  ordained  that  anyone 
convicted  of  ncndin^  his  child  to  the  continent  to  be  educated 
in  the  RoniAn  Catliolic  rclii^ion,  ^iioiiUi  be  tUs;»l)Ii.-d  from 
prosecuting  any  action  in  coune  of  law ;  be  iacapahle  of  ai^ 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift;  and  should  loie  all  his  gooda and  cbatteH 
as  well  as  "  forfeit  all  Us  hereditaments,  rents,  annuities  oAoM^ 
and  estate  of  freehold."*  Romanists  were  duanned,  and  dis- 
qualified by  law  from  teadiing  public  ichoob :'  and  a  Piotaa 
tant  heiress,  who  married  a  papist,  was  doomed  to  loae  her 
inheritance.*  Other  equally  odious  enactments  obtained  tite 
sanction  of  the  Irish  Le^slature.  Under  the  pretext  tliat 
the  disaffected  might  collect  a  formidable  force  of  cavalry,  a 
law  was  made  in  1695  declaring  that  no  papist  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  a  horse  worth  five  pounds  ;*  and  that,  no 


>  The  7th  of  WiUiam  III.,  chap,  i*.,  s.  i. 

*  /tiJ,  chap,  iv.,  t.  9. 

*  The  (Hh  of  WilUam  111.,  chap,  iii  By  the  tune  Act  ().  a)  anj  ProtcMui 
mvryiug  a  K.  C.  wife  vm  himiclf  to  be  deemed  a  papist,  and  to  be  '<'wHnd  fioni 
titting  iaeilhei  lloute  of  Parliament,  "anleMnchpenoniosuuTTiiig  (hall,  within 
Doe  year  aflcr  «uch  maniage^  ptocDR  such  wife  lo  be  convcited.  to  the  Protestant 
religion."  In  1737  a  Committee  of  the  [riih  House  of  Commoni  decided  that, 
under  this  Act,  Protestants  manied  to  popiih  wives  wen  disqtialiiied  to  ntir  for 
mcnben  of  PBrliamenL     I/itl.  JUtmnir  eftkt  CtBrient,  p.  386. 

*  A  story  is  told  of  a  R.  C.  (enilenun,  named  Migeoghegan,  who  on  mk 
occasion,  at  the  timeoftbeasiiza,  drore  into  Mullingaiin  his  caniage  drawn  bj 
two  beautiful  hones.  A  scoundrel  who  was  then,  claimed  the  pair  ondti  thk 
AcL  The  owner  immediately  drew  ont  a  brace  of  pistoU  and  shot  both  the 
animals  on  the  spot  t  Another  itory  is  told  of  a  stalwart  priest,  named  BonnraU, 
who  had  been  presented  with  a  handsome  (teed  which  was  claimed  in  the  nm« 
way.  Most  relactontl;  the  horse  was  surrendered ;  bnt,  as  the  oew  fcopnetar 
was  riding  olf,  Banrnoll  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  saddle  and 
bridle.  The  iitninEer  scoffed  at  this  suggestion  ;  whereupon  the  priest,  with  ■ 
blow  of  hb  whip,  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  and  remounted.  Barnwall  wu 
immediately  lakenbeforea  jostice  of  the  peace,  but  the  friendly  magiatiate  acquitted 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  was  taking  forcible  poiseition  of  the  accoutre- 
ments.     Cogan's  Dioetit  oj  Mtaih,  ii.  419,  368. 
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matter  what  might  be  the  real  value  of  the  animal,  any  Pro- 
testant making  tender  of  five  pounds  five  shillings  to  the 
owner,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  entitled 
to  become  the  proprietor.^  In  1697  an  Act  was  passed 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  Articles  of 
Limerick  :^  but  those  most  deeply  interested  in  their  conser- 
vation believed  that  it  curtailed  and  mutilated  the  benefits  so 
solemnly  guaranteed :  and  when  some  who  felt  specially 
aggrieved  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
measure  before  it  became  law,  their  application  was  unani- 
mously rejected.*  In  the  same  session  of  Parliament  another 
far  more  sweeping  piece  of  legislation  was  adopted.  All 
popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars  general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  ist 
of  May,  1698,  on  pain  of  being  kept  in  prison  till  sent  out  of 
the  country :  and,  should  any  of  them  venture  to  return, 
they  were  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.* 

Irish  Protestants  may  well  blush  as  they  look  back  on 
these  proceedings.  They  were  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick.^ 
Special  pleaders  may  maintain  that  William  was  merely 
pledged  by  the  treaty  "/^  aideavour  to  procure**  from  Par- 

1  The  7th  of  William  III.,  chap,  v.,  s.  10. 
'  The  9th  of  WUliam  III.,  chap.  ii. 

*  Plowden's  Hist,  A\-'.,  i.  201-2,  note, 

*  The  9th  of  William  III.,  chap.  i.  Tlie  number  of  the  r^;ular  (Momistic) 
clergy  driven  out  of  Ireland  in  1698  is  said  to  have  been  454,  viz.,  153  from 
Dublin,  190  from  Gal  way,  seventy-five  firom  Cork,  and  thirty-six  from  Waterford. 
Brenan's  Ecc,  I  list.  ^  p.  49a  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  only  twenty-five  priests 
remained  in  the  County  and  City  of  Cork.     Bennett's  Bandon,  p.  289. 

*  The  following  is  the  very  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  : — "The 
Roman  Catholics  oft/iis  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  0/  their 
religion  as  arc  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II. :  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  afGurs  will  permit 
them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  tliis  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  such  farther  scmrity  iu  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them 
from  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion."  Every  man  of 
ordinary  candour  must  admit  that  this  article  was  atrociously  violated.  It  was 
afterwards  pleaded  that  certain  privileges  were  guaranteed  only  to  those  who  were 
then  actually  in  amis ;  but  surely  those  who  were  not  were  entitled  to  at  least 
equal  indulgence. 

N  2 
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liatnent  confirmation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation ;  and 

that  the  eat  Council  of  the  Nation  was  not  bound  to  ratify 
his  arrangements.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  senators 
knew  better  than  the  Ising  the  circumstances  of  the  countr>-, 
and  saw  the  danger  of  his  concessions.  But  William,  in  his 
native  land,  had  known  the  advantages  of  toleration;'  and 
few  will  now  venti  '  ""  ■ '  '  he  had  not  more  political 
sagacity  than  an  legislators.     Had  he  not 

been  raised  up  eir  help,  they  might  have 

lost  their  all,  anu  iniously  from  the  countrj-. 

Gratitude  should  hem  to  carry  out  his  en- 

gagements with  .-  '.      The  Irish   Romanists 

could  not  now  their  last  stronghold  had 

been  surrendereo  s  defenders  had  left  the 

countrj".  The  reprcscinattves  .  le  Anglo-Irish  colony  acted 
most  ingloriously  when  they  compelled  their  deliverer  to 
break  faith  with  their  fallen  foes  ;  and  when  they  refused  to 
supplement  a  treaty  which  he  had  accepted  as  proper  and 
equitable.  Nor  was  this  all.  Without  any  fresh  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  they  made  their  position  more 
humihating  than,  with  the  exception  of  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, it  had  ever  been  before. 

At  this  period  Ireland  presented,  to  the  spiritual  eye,  a 
strange  and  melancholy  spectacle.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
want  tokens  of  material  prosperity.  Land  was  cheap ;  food 
abundant ;  and  trade  prosperous.^  The  island,  reduced  to  a 
desert  by  the  late  war,  rapidly  recovered  from  its  desolation. 
But  its  moral  features  might  well  have  awakened  the  deepest 
anxiety.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  were  Ro- 
manists ;  they  were  ardently  attached  to  their  native  soil ; 
and  many  of  them  had  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion.  Among  the  thousands  who  retired  to  France 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  were  not  a  few  brave,  high- 
spirited,  and  honest  men.  Deeply  must  they  have  been 
moved  as  they  cast  a   last   look  on  their  native  hills,   and 


'  Holland  n-as  the  Erst  conntiy  in  Europe  in  which  the  doctmie  or  loleralion 
tras  practised. 

'  P«nieU's  ffiiiofy  of  Ihe  Ptuat  Lout,  p.  96.     Dublin,  1S08. 
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turned  away  their  faces  for  ever  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers'  sepulchres.  In  the  armies  of  foreign  princes  they 
soon  attained  distinction  ;  and,  in  after  times,  British  soldiers, 
in  the  wars  of  the  continent,  were  more  than  once  obliged  to 
quail  before  the  valour  of  the  Irish  Brigade.^  In  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  as  well  as  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  an  immense  quantity  of  landed  property  had  been 
confiscated  in  Ireland ;  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in- 
volved the  forfeiture  of  upwards  of  another  million  of  acrcs.- 
Though  the  Protestants  constituted  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  they  were  now,  beyond  dispute,  dominant ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  Romanists,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  excluded  from  seats  in  the 
Legislature.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1698  all,  except  those 
expressly  included*  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  were  pre- 
vented even  from  practising  as  solicitors.*  It  is  no  less  note- 
worthy that  the  dominant  party  consisted,  not  of  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Ireland,  but  of  the  Epis- 
copalians— including  little  more  than  the  one-half  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants.  Their  bishops  were  now  by  far  the 
most  influential  section  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords;  and 
every  measure  which  had  not  the  full  approval  of  these  most 
reverend  and  right  reverend  prelates  was  almost  sure  to  be 
rejected   by  Parliament.      The  three  hundred  members  ^   of 


'  See  Bennett's  Bandon^  p.  268.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  expatriated  Irish 
were  afterwards  employed  in  hunting  to  death  the  Protestant  Camisards  in  France. 
See  O'Conor's  Iruh  Brigades,  p.  297.  When  George  II.  heard  that  three  Irish 
regiments,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745,  had  secured  victory  to  the  French, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such 
subjects  !" — Plowden's  Hist.  Kei'.  I  291,  note. 

•  The  number  of  forfeited  acres  is  said  to  have  been  1,107,787,  Plantation 
measure.  See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academyy  vol.  xxiv.  Antiq.  part 
iii.,  p.  279.     Dublin,  1865. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  wording  of  the  Articles, 
r.nd  that  many  were  disposed  to  interpret  them  in  the  most  limited  sense.  Sec 
Fronde's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  203,  204. 

♦  The  loth  of  William  III.,  chap,  xiiii. 

*  The  Parliament  of  1692  was  the  first  which  had  300  members.  The  following 
boroughs  returned  representatives  to  it  for  the  first  time — viz.  :  Granard,  Randals- 
iom-n,  Midleton,  Charleville,  Dunlicr,  Castlemartyr,  Doneraile,  Rathcormick, 
Ilarristowne,  Longford  and  Portarlington. 


the  Irish  House  of  Commoni^  irith  about  tot  > 
were  all  at  least  nominally  attached  to  the 
Church  ;  in  the  absence  oT  the  Lofd  Lieutenant  a  bishop  or 
archlHshop,  as  a  Lord  Justice  was  often  entrosted  with  the 
government  of  the  country :  and  thus  the  irfiole  influence  of 
the  State  was  employed  in  the  support  of  Protestant  qiis- 
o^tacy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  made  any  notable 
progress  in  these  days  of  its  political  supremacy.  Many 
diurches,  destn^vd  or  injured  during  war,  were;  no  doob^ 
rebuilt  or  repaired ;  and  a  few  additional  sacred  ediCees  were 
erected  in  districts  where  the  Protestant  population  had  in- 
creased by  removals  or  immigration ;  but  the  mass  of  (lie 
natives  adhered  with  wonderful  unanimity  and  earnestness  to 
the  rel^on  of  Rome  ;  and  little  was  done  to  promote  Ihdr 
spiritual  enlightenment.  A  few  feeble  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  in  this  way 
individual  Romanists  here  and  there  were  won  over  to  Protes- 
tantism.' Such  attempts  were,  however,  ill-sustained  ;  as 
those  who  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church  did  not 
generally  give  thcni  any  hearty  encouragement.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  with  so 
much  wealth  and  power  at  its  command,  proved  so  inefficient; 
but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  can  find  any 
difliculty  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of  its  want  of  success. 
Some  of  these  may  be  here  briefly  noticed. 

In  many  cases  the  character  of  the  clergy  was  ill-fitted  to 
commend  them  to  those  among  whom  they  ministered. 
Queen  Mary,  who  had  excellent  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, must  have  received  a  most  humiliating  account  of  them ; 
for,  when  writing  to  her  victorious  husband  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  press  the  sub- 


'  The  roltowing  rmbyttiun  ncmbcn  sM  in  the  Irish  rarliankent  of  1693 — 
viz . ;  Sir  Robert  Adair,  of  Ballymena,  for  (he  borough  of  Anirim  ;  Aitfaur  Upttn^ 
of  Templepatrick,  for  (he  same  borough  1  J»mes  Macartney,  of  Belfut,  for  the 
borough  or  Belfait ;  Randal  Orice,  o!  Cullcchester,  for  Ihe  borough  of  lisbnlti ; 
William  Stewart,  of  Killpnoon,  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont  j  Colmiel  Ilng^ 
Mamil],  for  the  borough  of  LilTord  ;  James  Ilsmillon,  of  Tnlljinore,  for  the 
borough  of  Uownpatrick  ;  and  David  Caimes,  of  Deny,  for  ihe  city  of  Deny. 

*  It  is  said  that,  after  the  surrender  of  Liroericlc,  a  miinber  of  Ron 
Protestants.— Bennett's  BaitdoH,  p.  16S. 
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ject  on  his  special  consideration.  "  Take  care/'  said  she,  "  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  the  worst 
in  Christendom."^  During  the  two  preceding  reigns  patron- 
age had  been  administered  with  little  scrupulosity ;  and  the 
veriest  worldlings  had,  to  a  large  extent,  gained  possession  of 
the  benefices  of  the  establishment.  Pluralities  abounded ;  so 
that  many  parishes  had  no  resident  incumbents.  Thomas 
Racket,  who  was  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  from  1672  to 
1694,  carried  on  a  system  of  traffic  in  benefices  with  un- 
blushing effrontery.  The  livings  in  his  gift  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.^  For  twenty  years  he  was  never  seen  within 
the  bounds  of  his  dioceses ;  and  as,  during  all  that  time,  he 
resided  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ham- 
mersmith.^ At  length  in  1694  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  adequate  remedy  for  the 
mischief  which  he  had  meanwhile  produced.  Many  of  the 
livings  throughout  Down  and  Connor  were  occupied  by 
ministers  of  the  most  worthless  description.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  Dean  of  Connor  **  for  the  crime  of 
adultery  and  incontinence  of  life,  amongst  other  things  alleged 
and  proved  against  him."  ^  The  Archdeacon  of  Down,  who 
was  the  incumbent  of  no  less  than  nine  parishes,  was  deprived 
of  his  archdeaconry',  and  suspended  from  the  pastoral  office, 
for  enormous  neglect  of  his  cures  and  other  offences.^  The 
Precentor  of  Connor  was  excommunicated  for  absenting  him- 
self from  his  charge,  and  for  committing  the  care  of  the  parish 
of  Ballymoney  to  a  blind  man  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  ministry.^  No  wonder  that  the  Church  could  not 
thrive  under  such  supervision. 

Among  the  bishops  were  some  men  of  unexceptionable 
character  and  high  attainments.  King,  Bishop  of  Derry, 
possessed  considerable  learning :  he  was  active  and  sagacious, 
as  well  as  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Church ;  and  he  did  not  want  either  public  spirit  or  perse- 


^  Dalrj-mplc's  Memoirs^  iii.,  appendix  ii.,  p.  154. 

2  Reid,  iL  437.  '  Ibid, 

*  Ibid,  439  ;  Mant,  ii.  43.  *  Mant,  ii.  42.3 ;  Reid,  ii.  439. 

*  Reid,  it  441. 
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veraoce;  but  he  wu  litigioui  tnd  dooiiaeering  ;*  and  be  was 
quite  as  much  a  politician  as  a  divine.    Nardssus  Manh— 
successively  archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  aod  AnDiigh~ 
was,  in  many  respects,  an  exemplaty  prelate  ;  and  the  librvy 
in  Dublin,  which  still  bean  bis  name,*  is  an  abiding  memomi 
of  lius  liberality  as  a  patron  of  literature.    Nathaniel  Foy,  wbo 
filled  the  see  of  Watcrford  fnam  KS91  to  170S,  also  dcsenie. ': 
notice  as  a  zealous  and  conscientious  lushop.    But  too  nasj  ■-. 
members  of  the  Irish  Protestant  hierarchy  in  this  re^  voc   ' 
very  unworthy  of  the  position  which  they  occupied.    Sow  • 
of  them  accumulated  wealth  without  much  regard  either  to 
propriety  or  decency.    Edward  Wetenhall,  who  was  Bishc^  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh  from  1699  to  1713,  sold  timber  on  ^ 
see  property  which  would  soon  have  realized  jf  20^000^  and  put  - 
the  proceeds  into  his  own  pocket*    Charies  Hickman,  wlio 
was  Bishop  of  Derry  from  1703  to  1713,  was  guUty  of  the 
same  peculation.*    William  Fitzgerald,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Clonfcrt  in   1691   and  who  held  the  see  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  left  behind  him  a  most  discreditable  reputation.*    John 


'  Even  Wake,  Archliisbop  uf  Caatcrlniiy,  Jocribcs  him  u  "  obitiiute  nd 
liligious."  See  Monl,  Jl  451.  In  1731  nc  find  n  brothei  bUhop  uying:— "I 
believe  the  ATchbUhoji  of  Dublin  hari  made  bis  culleigues  tick  oT  him." — Haxt, 
iL  JO4.  See  obo  Mani,  ii.  419,  where  ihe  writer  iiicaki  of  "  his  usual  soeerinc 
countenuice."  It  is  <juilc  pouible  that,  when  disputing  with  hii  collemcna,  Ktag 
wa*  not  altogether  to  bbme.  ^Vhen  speaking  of  his  pLuii  for  the  improvonent  at 
the  Church  he  sap  :— "  At  lirst  I  had  hardly  anyone  who  dunt  own  mj  tdiemes, 
and  Mveral  who  Dot  onlf  opposed  Ibem  viuleiitl]',  but  made  il  their  buun^  to 
uKpose  and  ridicule  Ihem," — Mant,  iL  3501 

'  Archbiiho[i  Manh  erected  Ihe  building  at  an  expense  ofj£3,oao;  fumiihcd 
il  H'ith  books  which  cost  ici-eral  thousands  more  ;  and  i^rovided  for  the  libnuiu 
a  handsnmc  endon-ment  in  jierpetuily.  The  library  of  Dr.  Stilli^^eet,  Biihop  of 
Worcester,  C0E>t  £i,V30,  and  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  colledioa. 
Mant,  ii.  48,  11  J,  1 14,  116.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  reqmretl  for  the  establiih- 
ment  of  the  libiai;,  and  it  is  a  remailiable  lad  thai  four  bishops  were  the  mml 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  bill  Willit's  Illtntritwi  Irishmm,  iv.  271,  But  the 
founder  of  the  libiaiy  doe*  not  appear  lo  have  been  an  efficient  prelate.  His 
successor  King  declares  ihal,  when  Manih  was  transferred  lo  Armagh,  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  "  was  in  teont  tirtnnulanffi,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  atleod- 
ance  on  the  cures,  llian  m«it  elAtn  in  the  Jait^Jem."    Mant,  ii.  133. 

»  Mant,  iL  553.  *  ibid. 

*  The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by  Archbishop  King  in  1721  imme- 
diately after  his  death  :— "The  poor  man  has  had  bardl;  any  use  of  bit  itasonlbl 
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Vesey,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Tuam  from  1679  to  17 16,  was 
a  man  much  more  respectable  than  Fitzgerald  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  quite  as  negligent  in  the  management 
of  his  spiritual  charge.^  Simon  Digby,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Elphin  from  1691  to  1720,  was  generally  non-resident ;  and 
permitted  his  large  diocese  to  remain  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion.* Others  of  his  episcopal  brethren  were  equally  careless. 
They  lived  in  Dublin ;  and  were  content  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance within  the  limits  of  their  sees  once  in  the  year.^  Michael 
Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1678  to  1702,  had  long 
been  noted  for  his  covetousness  ;*  and,  as  he  was  now  deaf 
and  nearly  blind,*^  he  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  to 
the  supervision  of  his  province.  Even  the  best  of  the  prelates 
were  quite  too  much  involved  in  secular  engagements.  In 
1697,  Archbishop  Marsh  states  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
that  "  for  four  months  past "  he  had  "  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand almost  a  minute's  time  from  public  business."  He  adds, 
indeed,  that  meanwhile  he  had  been  preparing  bills  "  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  :"®  but  he  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  than  in  concocting  the  penal  laws  which,  about  that 
time,  were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  At  the  same  period 
King,  of  Deny,  complains  that  **  the  business  of  Parliament 
sat  hard "  upon  himself  and  other  bishops  who  were  Privy 
Councillors ;  and  that  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  its  concerns  "  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  every  day."^     Men 


several  years.  I  believe  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  About  twelve  years 
ago  he  married  a  young  woman  about  twenty,  who  governed  him  and  the  diocese 
in  a  wretched  manner — no  discipline,  no  due  care  of  spirituals  or  temporals,  his 
manse  (mansion)  house  gone  to  ruin,  and  everything  out  of  order.  His  predecessor 
Dr.  Woolley  was  as  bad  as  he." — Mant,  ii.  380.  WooUey  was  bishop  from  1664 
to  1684.     After  hb  death  the  see  remained  long  vacant. 

^  Mant,  ii.  381.  Atone  period  he  was  absent  three  years  from  Ireland.  Froude's 
English  in  Ireland^  i.  158. 

»  Mant,  ii.  366.  »  IbU, 

*  See  before,  p.  130.  He  opposed  the  more  zealous  prelates  who  sought  to 
diminish  pluraliUes.     Mant,  ii.  130. 

^  Mant,  ii.  72.     He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

•  IbU. 

7  Ibid,  108.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  twenty  Irish  bishops  died  in  the  reign  of 
WilUam,  and  only  nine  in  that  of  Anne^  though  the  two  reigns  were  of  nearly  the 
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w       thus  ci^TOssed  had  no  leisure  fnr  their  spiritual 
lUes. 

During  the  reign  o(  William  III.  patronage  was  dispensed 
I  as  to  perpetuate,  if  not  to  increase,  ecclesiastical  comtp- 
1.*     Promoticm  in  the  Church  was  understood   to  depend 
inly  on  the  amount  of  Court  influence  which  could  be 
ed  by  a  candidate :  and  a  number  of  beneficed  clerg)-- 
committing    '     c         '    '   ir  parishes  to  curates,  spent 
>r  their  time  [rish  capital  or  in  London  ; 

■ml  sought,  by  nselvcs  with  the  favourites 

of  the  Lord  Licutcnaa  gg,  to  make  sure  of  the  next 

vacant  bishoprics.'  Itic  '  ends  of  the  episcopal  estab- 
lishment had  too  frcquei  on  to  lament  the  success  of 
tiiese  clerical  intriguers.  i  happened,  says  the  Bishop 
of  DeiT)',  that  "  ill  men  e;  ed  the  best  places  by  their 
assiduity'."'  Sometimes,  however,  the  character  of  the  aspirant 
was  so  scandalous  that  the  graver  prelates,  for  ver>-  slianu:. 
were  constrained  to  interfere,  and  to  protest  openly  against 
the  nomination.  History*  records  the  case  of  one  wretched 
man  who  was  thus  set  aside  after  he  had  actually  obtained 
the  promise  of  advancement.  He  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  deanery,  and  lie  had  been  selected  as  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more:  but  when  Queen  Mary,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Church,  understood  tliat  the  choice 
was  exceedingly  objectionable,  six   Irish  prelates  includii^ 

tunc  teu^di.  NUrn,  li.  174.  Kin)- compUiiu  un  one  accuion  thit,  in  cor,*.- 
quctiM  uf  bis  KCDlar  engagemcntt,  he  h«d  irat  been  able  to  vuit  his  tlloMSt  t.  > 
tiatt  yean.     D" Alton's  ArcUsi»t>f4  t/ Dublin,  p,  31  j. 

>  Mr.  Fnude  mentioni  n  most  melinclioly  cose  in  vihich  uvnal  rtoteaaai 
CoIoniM  tettlcil  at  Kcnnure,  Templemore,  and  other  piaces  on  the  Kenmiic 
tiver,  were  niinod  liy  the  miimaiiaganent  of  the  Covcmiacnt  nnd  ibe  cupidilr  ti  1 
certimi  Dean  Richards.  Thli  most  n-orlhlen  dignitary,  who  wiu  >lrc«dy  orv 
buideaed  with  Church  prerermenti,  had  the  iin)iudence  to  applf  for  the  ptddwi  ot 
Kenmarc  and  TempUmore  nhcti  they  becune  vacant ;  ami,  by  a  dcxteraut  Me  tf 
hii  puliticol  influence,  contrived  to  obuin  both.  "  The  IJeon  of  Tralee,"  ttfj»  I 
Mr.  Fnnide,  "  had  hit  promotion,  and  the  lost  English  service  hod  been  hcud  in 
the  church  of  KilmiJcilloge,  .  .  .  The  (melting  colony  melled  avay,  till  the  few 
lamilica  that  were  left  were  earned  off  by  French  privateer^  and  the  haiboni 
and  the  boy  became  the  recniiling  d«pdt  fbr  the  PretendcT,  and  a  nc*i  of  pinlet 
tuivl  tniDgelcn." — TTu  Engtith  at  Inland  vol.  i.  245-9. 

'  Mani,  ii.  67.  *  md. 
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some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  order,  were  commanded 
by  Her  Majesty  honestly  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  quah'fi- 
cations  of  the  candidate.  These  commissioners  reported 
that  the  dean  was  *'a  man  of  an  ill  fame :"  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  appointment  was  cancelled.^ 

When  so  many  of  the  clerjyy  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
could  not  be  respected  as  pious  and  industrious  pastors, 
it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Protestantism  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  country.  How  could  Romanists  be  attracted  to 
a  system  which  exhibited  so  much  harshness,  selfishness,  and 
ungodliness  ?  If  true  religion  may  be  known  by  its  fruits, 
the  most  discerning  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  see  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopal  incumbents,  in  spirituality  and 
uprightness,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Pope.  And  the 
enactments  of  the  penal  code  were  ill  calculated  to  break 
down  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  oppressed.  Many  of 
the  working  Protestant  clergy  were  miserably  remunerated : 
but  nothing  was  better  fitted  to  make  them  odious  than  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  exacted  dues  from  the  recusants 
within  their  parishes.  In  addition  to  the  tithes,  they  insisted 
on  payments  for  baptisms  which  they  did  not  dispense  and 
for  weddings  which  they  did  not  celebrate — on  the  ground 
that  such  fees  belonged  to  them  as  the  functionaries  of  the 
Church  by  law  established.  The  poor  people,  who  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  priests  for  their  ministra- 
tions, fretted  much  under  these  double  exactions.^ 

In  this  reign  Protestant  episcopacy  betrayed  the  most 
intolerant  spirit.  Not  satisfied  with  reducing  Romanists  to 
something  like  a  condition  of  serfdom,  it  did  its  utmost  to 
annoy  and  repress  Protestant  non-conformists.  Though  the 
adherents  of  Presbytcrianism  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  its 
own,  it  obstinately  refused  to  give  them  any  legal  sanction 
for  their  worship  :   it  sought   to   take  away  the  pittance  of 


1  Ibid,  ii.  31-33;  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  7V//i<*,  iii.  1 64.      London,  1766. 

-  *  *  Downi  to  a  late  pcrio^l  the  priests,  in  some  places  at  least,  used  to  collect, 
after  baptizing  a  child,  the  minister's  baptism  money.  I  knev^  a  man  who  claimed 
for  himself  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  in  Kilkenny  who  refused  to  allow 
the  priest  to  act  as  the  minister's  proctor.  This  was  in  the  year  1780." — A'cffs  fy 
Prof tssor  Kelly  to  O'SiMivan^s  Hist,  Cath,  Jber,  Compmdiumi  p.  1 37. 
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I    ^lui       onum  which  King  William  hud  bcslowcd  un  them  : 
harassed  them  in  iUi  ccdcaiasticil  courts;  and  vexed  them 
f  various  appliances  of  petty  t>Tanny.    A  sermon  preached 
ueforc  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Antrim  in  June,  1698,  by 
tlic  Rev,  John  McBride,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Belfast,  and 
printed  sliorti)'  afterwards,  gave  grievous  offence  to  many  of 
:  High  Churchmen  of  Ulster.     The  discourse  was  a  very 
less  production;  it  her  heretical  nor  inflamma- 

too* ;  •'  merely  asserted  Christian  Church  possesses 

the  inherent  right  of  »  ven  ment ;  but  its  publication 
-n-as  regarded  as  a  most  unwa  itable  piece  of  presumption 
— more  especially  as  the  title-|*  jc  stated  that  it  had  been 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  a  Prt;  bytcrian  judicatory.  W'alk- 
Jngton,  the  Protestant  Bishop  ol  Down  and  Connor. ' 
plained  of  it  to  the  Irish  Lords  Justices;  Mr.  McBride  1 
summoned  to  the  metropolis ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dubl 
and  no  less  than  five  other  prelates  were  present  at  his  < 
amination.  But  when  the  charge  was  shown  to  be  fri\*olous, 
no  apology  was  tendered  to  the  injured  pastor;  and  he  vras 
dismissed  willi  an  admonition  to  behave  respectfully  towards 
the  established  clergy-  Mr.  McBridc  had  not  long  returned 
to  Belfast  when  one  of  his  brethren  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  was  singled  out  for  prosecution.  Towards  the  close 
uf  the  year  1698,  the  Rev.  William  Biggar,  Prcsb)-terian 
minister  of  Limerick,  ventured  to  preach  by  invitation  in  the 
town  of  Galway,  No  non-conformist  had  officiated  for  many 
years  in  the  place;  and  High  Churchmen  denounced  his  ap- 
pearance as  tending  to  disturb  the  Protestant  peace,  and  to 
divide  the  Protestant  interest.  Mr.  Biggar  was  accordingly 
apprehended,  taken  before  the  Mayor,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  case  was  eventually  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Lords  Justices  ;  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  appear  in 
Dublin  ;  and  it  was  there  clearly  proved  that  he  had  confined 
himself  simply  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel ;  but.  though 
lie  was  set  at  liberty,  directions  were  given  to  the  efiect  that 

>  Walkinetoa  had  be«a  chaplain  to  the  Iriih  House  of  Comnicias,  and  wm 
indebted  for  the  bishopric  to  Iheit  recammendatioQ.  He  did  not  long  tnrvite  tUt 
complaint  He  was  made  biihop  in  1695  and  died  in  Janiuuf,  1699.  CottWi 
Faiti,  iii.  aog,  '  Reid,  u.  47S-& 
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these  pastoral  visits  to  "  the  city  of  the  tribes  "  must  be  dis- 
continued.^ 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  in  which  the  Establishment — 
constituting  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population — acted  towards 
a  sister  Church  in  Ireland.  King  William  was  most  desirous 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  Presbyterians  ;  but  he  was  often 
overruled  by  an  unfriendly  Legislature ;  and  his  death  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

At  this  time  England  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  real- 
izing the  scheme  of  a  union  with  Ireland  conceived  upwards 
of  forty  years  before  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  colonial 
Legislature  would  have  now  hailed  the  proposal  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  following 
reign  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  actually  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Crown  expressing  a  desire  for  its  accom- 
plishment.^ Well  had  it  been  for  both  countries  had  the 
union  been  forthwith  consummated.  Had  Ireland  been 
admitted  to  free  trade  with  England,  and  had  the  two  islands 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  both  would  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  increased 
strength  and  prosperity.  They  would  have  been  bound 
together  by  firmer  ties  ;  and  identity  of  interests  would  have 
created  identity  of  aims  and  sympathies.  English  capital, 
employed  beneficially  in  Ireland,  would  have  speedily  ele- 
vated the  western  isle  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  of  com- 
fort. But  the  jealousy  of  England  raised  up  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  political  incorporation.  The  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  foolishly  imagined  that  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
interests  would  have  been  ruinous  to  their  own.  A  navigation 
Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  which  completely 
crippled  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  and  laws  were  made  which 
well-nigh  destroyed  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture.     In  1698, 


*  Reid,  ii.  478-9.  This  order  seems  to  have  been  rcvei'scd  by  instructions  from 
England,  as  two  years  afterwards  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  ordained  over  a 
congregation  in  Galway.     IbiJ. 

•  Sec  Froude's  English  in  JnlanJ^  i.  302,  321.  Mr.  Mitchel  is  quite  mistaken 
^lien  he  asserts  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  "did  not  favour"  the  idea  of 
a  union.  Sec  his  History  of  IrcIanJ,  chap,  vi.,  p.  44.  Both  the  Irish  Houses 
of  legislation  were  in  its  favour. 
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when  Williani  Molyncux — a  patriotic  member  or  the  Irish 
House  at  Commonit  and  one  of  the  reprcsentntivet  of  the 
University  of  IXiblin— published  an  essay  on  "  The  case  of 
Ireland's  being  bound  by  AcU  of  Parliament  made  in  Eng- 
land," '  the  British  House  of  Commons  resolved  unanimously 
that  the  work  was  "of  dangerous  tcndenc)',"'  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  it  described.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  dissension  were  sown  between  the  two  countries  ; 
the  English  Government  managed  Ireland  with  increasing 
difficulty ;  and,  after  a  century  of  heartburnings,  the  union, 
whicli  would  now  have  been  embraced  with  enthusiasm,  was 
forced,  by  the  dint  of  briber)*  and  intimidation,  on  a  most 
reluctant  Irish  Legislature. 


>  Sec  before  vul.  i.,  p.  4)7,  mef^  (j).  Tlie  Eoelith  Lc^iiluorc  luJ  of  btc  been 
intkicg  l«wi  whicli  wtre  lo  cil«nd  to  Irclam!.  Sec,  u  an  cximplc,  aa  id 
meatiaDoJ  Ja  p.  j  77,  iMi  1 1)  of  tltu  n>luiiie.  Mr.  Motf  nmx  aai  alhea  bdd  Itnl 
Ibc  Untitb  Setuto  that  exceeded  ili  poircrs.  It  teitiunlr  in  llii«  my  fnaJaHij 
ignuicd  (he  Iriili  ratUsmcat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  REIGN   OF  ANNE.      A.D.    1/02   TO  A.D.    1714. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland  as  the  period  when  the  system  of  enforcing 
conformity  to  Protestant  episcopacy  by  pains  and  penalties 
was  most  artfully  and  completely  developed.  Romanists  had 
already  been  excluded  from  seats  in  the  legislature;  tlie 
bishops  now  formed  the  working  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  ^  and  as  non-conformists  scarcely  ever  amounted  to 
more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  House  of  Commons,^  the  High 
Church  party  had  entire  control  over  the  legislation  of  the 
countr}^  Anne  was  rather  a  weak-minded  sovereign;  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Irish  Romanists,  immediately 
felt  the  change  when  she  obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre. 
As  she  gave  her  cordial  sanction  to  the  policy  of  the  dominant 
faction,  the  twelve  years  of  her  government  form  a  gloomy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  intolerance. 

This  princess  had  been  little  more  than  a  fortnight  on  the 
throne,  when  Bishop  King  announced  to  an  episcopal  corre- 


i  The  laity  complained,  as  one  of  the  prelates  confesses,  that  **the  bishops  are 
already  too  numerous  in  Parliament  for  the  lay  lords  there,  being  twenty-two 
bishops  that  generally  attend  the  session,  and  seldom  so  many  temporal  lords." 
See  Mant,  ii.  285. 

*  Mant,  ii.  69.  This  is  corroborated  by  Swift  who,  WTiting  in  1 708,  says  : — 
'•The  number  of  professed  Dissenters  in  this  Parliament  was  ....  something 
und€r  a  dozen,**  Letter  concerning  the  sacramental  test.  IVorks^  voL  iv.,  p.  430. 
London,  1801.  King,  writing  in  1696,  says  : — "There  yf  tit  hardly  ten  Dissenters 
in  the  House."  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  dated  December  15th, 
1696.  In  1 716  there  were  only  six  Dissenters  in  Parliament ;  and,  in  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne^s  reign,  only  four.    See  Froude*s  English  in  Ireland^  i.  387. 
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spondent  in  London  a  scheme  for  annoyin;;  and  wcakeniiifr 
the   Preabytcrinn*.      The    Rcgium    Donum   of    £l,2ao    per  I 
annum — granted  to  their  mintstcn  by  King  William — ^hid 
hitherto  betn  vested  in  trustees  nominated  by  themselves, 
and  had  been  distributed  among  them  by  an  agent  of  their 
own  appoint  iiicnC.    The  bishop  now  proposed  that  the  mooejr  I 
ihould  be  hAndcd  over  to  the  Irish  Imt^  Lieutenant  to  be 
used  according  to  his  discretion,  and  to  be  dispensed  to  the 
ractf^nts  so  as  most  eflcctualty  to  promote  thetr  political 
subserviency.     "  If  it  be  thought  fit,"  said  he,  "  to  continue 
the  fund  to  tlicm,  the  Government  ought  to  keep  the  dtsponl    i 
of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  tnauragt  tkost  mUf  iy  it  tiki 
comfify  as  th^  vmiid  kav*  tkem.     By  which    meuis  evay 
particular  minister  would  he  at  tknr  mtrcy,  and  it  migbt  be  ' 
so  managed  as  ta  be  an  instrument  of  division  mndjmlm^ 
amongst  them"  * 

It  is  painful  to  find  any  man  in  the  posititm  of  Bishop  King 
suggesting  such  mean  and  malignant  counsel  Some  of  the 
ministers  whom  he  vns  thus  seeking  to  humiliate  were  as 
faithful  and  even  as  learned  as  himself;-  and  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  required  so  ui^cntly  the  services  of  sound  Protestant 
divines  he  should  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  encourage  them 
in  their  labours.  His  insidious  advice,  in  relation  to  the 
Koyal  bounty,  was  only  partially  adopted  ;*  and  he  did  not 
cease  to  murmur  at  the  continuance  of  the  grant,  and  to  per- 
sist in  urging  its  withdrawal.  Nor  was  this  ungenerous  inter- 
ference with  the  Regium  Donum  the  only  way  in  which  he 
attempted  to  vex  and  injure  these  brethren.  The  priests  had 
always  been  permitted  to  unite  the   members  of  their  own 

'  Letter  from  King  to  Bishop  of  Cluglicr,  then  in  Loiwlon,  dated  Slarch  a^ih, 
1703.     See  M ant,  ii.  115. 

'  Bojse,  of  Dublin,  who  replied  to  his  fmvaliftii  0/  3/eit  in  thi  Warship  ^ 
Gail,  was  quite  his  superior  as  >  theologian,  and  fully  equal  to  him  u  a  wiilei 

and  a  reasoner, 

'  The  grant  hcnc-fonh  wat  described  in  Ihe  imblic  records  as  "  to  he  distributed 
among  such  of  the  non'tonftinning  ministers,  by  wanant  from  ihe  Ixird 
Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  govemori  for  the  time  being,  in  such 
manner  as  he  or  they  shall  find  necessary  for  our  {her  Majesty's)  service,  or  the 
good  of  the  kingdom."  Kul,  in  point  of  fad,  no  change  was  made  in  the  nuxle 
of  its  di.itribulioD.     Reid,  ii.  494. 
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flocks  in  wedlock ;  and  the  Presbyterian  pastors,  since  their 
first  settlement  in  the  country,  had  uniformly  exercised  the 
same  liberty ;  but  though  King  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  wrest 
the  privilege  from  the  Romish  clergy,  he  and  other  prelates 
used  all  their  influence  to  deprive  the  non-conforming  minis- 
ters of  the  right  of  celebrating  marriage.^  Nor  were  these 
ministers  the  only  parties  involved  in  trouble.  Attempts  were 
made  in  the  bishops*  courts  to  bastardize  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  married ;  and  the  laity  were  harassed  by 
lawsuits  at  once  cruelly  insulting,  protracted,  and  expen- 
sive.* 

The  reason  why  the  tyrant  minority  which  now  ruled  in 
Ireland  did  not  think  of  taking  away  the  right  of  celebrating 
marriage  from  the  priesthood,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  marriage  is  a 
sacrament ;  and  a  popish  clergyman  is  its  legitimate  adminis- 
trator. A  Romanist  submitting  to  marriage  by  a  Protestant 
celebrant  virtually  relinquishes  his  faith  :  and,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  Pope  were  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
Government  recoiled  from  a  policy  which  would  have  goaded 
the  multitude  to  desperation,  and  might  have  driven  them 
into  open  rebellion.  But  persecution  was  pressed,  in  other 
forms,  almost  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance  ;  and  we  can 
account  for  the  continued  quiescence  of  a  whole  people  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  bolder  spirits  had  already  been  ex- 
patriated ;  and  that  the  residue,  after  the  failure  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Revolution,  were  so  terribly  disheartened  that  they 
deemed  further  opposition  hopeless. 

The  records  of  a  Parliament  which  commenced  its  sittings 
in  Dublin  in  September,  1703,  present  a  dark  array  of  penal 
enactments.  One  of  them— entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom*'^ — awards  con- 


1  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  wc  find  King  adverting  to  thi? 
sul-ject  in  one  of  his  letters.     See  Mant,  ii.  127. 

=  In  1704  certain  members  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Libburn,  as  well 
as  others,  were  excommunicated  by  the  Ecclciiastical  Courts  for  having  been 
married  by  Presbyterian  ministers.     Reid,  ii.  492,  517,  521,  522. 

'  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap.  iii. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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d^  punishment  to  all  who  violate  iu  proririoM  ;> 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  "  harbottr,  rdiev^  onnoM^  m  ' 
entertain  "  any  such  oflreoden ;  and  mulcts,  in  a  fine  of  om 
hundred  pounds,  "  any  mayor,  justice  of  the  peac^  or  otkv 
oAicer,"  convicted  of  n^ligcnce  in  the  execution  oS  the  lam. ' 
Another  Act— described  as  intended  "  to  {Meveot  tiw  fiutha 
giDWth  of  Popery,'  and  coosistiag  of  no  leu  than  ^^it-nid* ; 
twenty  sections*— is  a  most  elaborate  spedmen  of  ruipHMJw 
legislation.  It  provides  that  anyone  peisuading  a  Pratatlift. 
to  embrace  Popery,  and  every  such  pervert,  shall  inoff  At 
penalty  of  prcmunire  ;*  that,  if  the  eldest  son  of  a  pofiA 
landlord  conforms  to  the  Established  Church,  the  (akber  dnfl 
hotd'thc  estate  only  as  tenant  for  life,  whilst  the  aon  ikdl  be 
proprietor  in  fee ;  that  the  orphan  children  of  popish  paiorts 
shall  be  entmsted  to  Protestant  guardians,  and  brought  up  in  -^ 
the  Protestant  religion ;  that  any  papist  undertakii^  lodi 
guardianship  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pound's ;  that  no  papist  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  lands 
held  for  a  longer  term  tlian  tliirty-one  years,  and  let  at  less 
than  tHO-tliirds  of  the  improved  annual  value  ;  that  a  papist 
who  has  inherited  from  a  Protestant  any  estate,  tenement,  or 
hereditament  in  fee,  and  who  docs  not,  within  a  specified  tim^ 
conform  to  the  Established  Church,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  ;  that  a  papist,  who 
is  the  owner  of  a  freehold,  shall  not  have  power  to  bequeath 
it  to  his  eldest  son ;  that,  at  his  death,  it  shall  be  split  up, 
in  equal  portions,  among  all  his  male  children  ;  hut  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  shall  be  maintained  should  the  eldest 
son,  within  three  months  after  his  father's  death,  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Protestant  bisliop  of  the  diocese,  stating 
that  lie  belongs  to  the  Church  as  by  law  established  ;  that  no 
papist  shall  be  capable  of  voting  at  an  election  for  a  member 
of  Parliament  until  he  has  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration  :*  and  that  all  persons  assembling  at  St  Patrick's 

*  They  wcte  rendcitd  liable  to  the  [^nallir*  imposed  by  ilie  gth  of  WillUni  and 
Maiy,  cliaj!.  iii.,  s.  l — iccording  to  vrhith  any  ecclesiastic  returaing  into  tlie 
country,  after  having  been  sent  out  of  it,  n' at  declared  lu  be  guilty  of  high  licaioa. 
See  befure,  p.  179  of  thii  volume. 

*  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap.  vi.  >  See  vol.  i.,  p.  376,  Htlt{a). 

*  The  fullouing  formed  pan  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  : — "I  do  tolemnlf  and 
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Purgatory,  Lough  Derg,i  shall  incur  a  fine  of  ten  shillings 
each  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  receive  a  public  whip- 
ping. Another  Act  passed  in  this  Parliament  *  was  intended 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  popish  priests  in  the  king- 
dom, their  respective  places  of  abode,  the  names  of  the  bishops' 
who  ordained  them,  and  other  more  minute  details — ^so  that 
the  whole  history  of  each  might  be  in  possession  of  the 
Government.  It  provides  that  every  priest  shall  furnish  the 
required  information  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the  next 
general  quarter  sessions  ;*  that  he  shall  then  and  there  enter 

sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  that  the  ipctsonpnUndtd  to  U 
Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James,  and  since  his  decease  pre- 
tending to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the 
name  of  James  III.,  hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatever  to  the  crown  of  this  realm." 
^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  298.  '  The  2nd  of  Anne,  clu^).  viL 

'  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  [who  now  remained  in  Ireland  incurred  no  little 
danger ;  and  yet  some  still  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.  One  is  said  to  have 
hired  himself  as  a  shepherd  in  the  uplands  of  Magilligan,  and  thus  escaped  detec- 
tion.    See  Fitzpatrick's  Life^  Tttnes  and  Correspondence  of  Dr,  Doyle^  i.  169. 

*  The  following  return  of  the  number  of  popish  clergy  in  Ireland,  made  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  in  1704,  in  accordance  with  this  Act^  is  interesting  at  the 
present  day. — 


Co.  Londonderry 14 

Longford •26 

Limerick 47 

City  of  Limerick I2 

Co.  Leitrim 25 

Monaghan 17 

Mayo 51 

Meath 55 

Queen's  Co 15 

Co.  Roscommon 49 

Sligo 39 

Tipperaxy 45 

Tyrone 27 

Wexford 34 

Waterford 2i 

City  of  Waterford 6 

Co.  Wicklow 13 

Westmeath 35 

Town  of  Youghall i 

Total  number  of  registered  )  ,  Qgi 
priests  in  1704    .    .      (    ' 

Ware's  Works,  Gesta  Hibernorum,  p.  195,  ed.  Dublin,   1705.    It  appears  that 

there  were  many  other  priests  still  in  the  country  who  were  not  registered.    See 

Madden's  United  Irishmen,  second  series,  Hist  Introd.,  vol.  L,  p.  Ivii-lix. 

O  2 


Co.  Armagh 19 

Antrim 18 

Cork 58 

City  of  Cork 4 

Co.  Carlow 14 

Cavan 30 

Clare 45 

Dublin 36 

City  of  Dublin 34 

To>\'n  of  Drogheda 2 

Co.  Down 30 

Donegal 21 

Fermanagh 13 

Galway S7 

Town  of  Galway 8 

Co.  Kerry 3^ 

Kilkenny 26 

City  of  Kilkenny 4 

Ca  Kildare 3© 

King's  Co 20 

Co.  Lowth 14 
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ioto  recognizance  irith  two  suflideDt  securities  cadi  in  ttie 
penal  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  irf"  peaceable  be- 
haviour, and  not  travel  beyond  the  verge  of  the  county  m 
which  be  is  resident ;  and  that,  should  he  fail  to  make  the 
required  return  and  give  the  necessary  security,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  jail,  and  remain  ther^  withont 
bail  OT  mainprise,  until  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Accocding 
to  another  section  of  this  Act  every  popish  priest,  on  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Protestantism,  was  to  receive  a  pensioB  of 
twenty  pounds  yearly' — to  be  levied  as  part  of  the  county 
cess ;  he  was  to  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  "in  like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inferior 
clergy  ;"*  and  he  was  "  to  read  the  Common  Prayer,  or  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongue,  in 
such  places  and  at  such  times"  as  the  diocesan  ahoukl 
qipoint* 

The  Jesuits  have  often  been  denounced  for  their  tortuous 
and  dishonest  policy ;  and  their  casuistry  has  been  deservedly 
held  up  to  execration  :  but  the  penal  laws,  sanctioned  by 
Irish  Protestant  bishops  in  tlic  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  baseness  by  the  scheming  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Ignatius  Loyola.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  Protestantism 
when  its  guardians  sought  to  promote  its  extension  by  a 
system  of  barefaced  briber)-.  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
could  not  well  afford  to  administer  a  very  sharp  rebuke  to  a 
prodigal  son  ;  for  the  rake  might  proclaim  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, and  then  demand  an  Independent  maintenance.  Romish 
mothers,  in  the  hour  of  death,  could  not  entrust  their  orphan 
children  to  the  care  of  brothers  or  sisters ;  for,  if  their  relatives 
belonged  to  their  own  communion,  they  incurred  a  crushing 
penalty  by  undertaking  the  guardianship.  A  Romanist  could 
not  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  convictions  by  taking  the  oath  of  abjur- 


1  At  tliis  lime  llicrc  were  cliTfij-men  of  ilic  Eslal.li^liccl  Clmrtli  i 
frutnj^io  lojCid  a  year.     M.inl,  ii.  304. 

»  The  anil  of  Aiinc.  dia|.,  <  ii.,  s.  2.  Tlic  l.isl 
clergymen :  but  ihcy  rc-ordniucil  1'rci.bytcrian  i 

'  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap,  vii.,  s.  3. 
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ation.^  These  penal  laws  served,  not  to  guide,  but  to  debauch 
the  conscience.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  infidelity  was 
rampant  during  the  period  of  tlieir  continuance ;  *  for  they 
lowered  the  tone  of  public  morals  by  setting  up  religion  to 
sale,  and  by  holding  out  countless  temptations  to  practise 
hypocrisy.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  honest  Romanists 
were  confirmed  in  their  prejudices  when  they  saw  the  abomin- 
able artifices  employed  to  seduce  them  from  their  religion. 
No  Church  could  be  strengthened  by  converts  thus  obtained. 
The  bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery  involved  a 
scandalous  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  When  it  was 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  Roman 
Catholics  petitioned  to  be  heard  against  it  by  counsel ;  and 
their  advocate.  Sir  Theobald  Butler,^  proved,  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments,  that  it  was  unchristian  and  impolitic,  as 
well  as  a  breach  of  public  faith ;  but  his  appeals  were  dis- 
regarded. The  petitioners  were  told,  in  mockery,  that  it 
would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  as  they  could  readily  secure  all 
these  advantages  by  conformity.^  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  felt  themselves  so  compromised 
by  this  odious  law  that  they  resigned  their  seats  in  disgust* 
In  this  Act  there  was  a  clause  which  proved  exceedingly 
galling  to  Protestant  non-conformists.  It  provided  that  every 
person  in  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  receiving  any  salary 
for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  must  qualify  himself 
for  the  appointment  by  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Established 
Church.     The  bishops  had  been  long  labouring  to  procure 


^  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  young  prince  was  not  a  supposititious 
child,  as  was  then  alleged.  The  Episcopalian  Jacobites  believed  that  the  person 
knoA^-n  as  the  Pretender  was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  In  1 736  wc  find  Bishop  Butler  saying,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  his 
Aftalog}", — **It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many 
persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is 
now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if, 
in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment.'' 

^  The  reader  may  find  an  outline  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  in  Plowden's 
Ilist.  K€zHeWf  i.,  appendix  lii.  216-228. 

*  Plowden's  Hist,  Raniw,  i.213.  •  3id,  211 ;  Haverty,  p.  681. 
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utt  ;^  but  tbe>'  had  hitherto  been  unsuoccssfuL 

Sl      I  iiot  originally  form  a  portion  of  the  bill  fraught 

lo  many  popish  disabilities ;    and   it  has  been  alleged 

:  was  craltily  appended  to  it  by  .some  of  the  scheming 

OS  of  the  period,  in  the  hope  that  it  would   cause  the 

neasure  to  miscarry:-  but  the  statement  is  improbable 

.t  majority  of  the  Irish  senators  were  quite  prepared 

rposal  ;•  and,  now  that  ih^  sovereign  was  ready  to 

:ir  policy,  it  co  :r  little  opposition.    The 

irch  party  saw  their  unity  ;  and  resolved,  at 

stroke,  to  scoire  to  tbemsci.         11  the  places  of  cmolu- 

and   dignity  in  the  kingdo       by    disqualifying    both 

mists  and  Prcsbj-terians.      They  did  not  miscalculate 

strength — as  the  bill  encountered  no  formidable  obstacles 

passage  through  Parliament,* 

:  Presbyterians,  as  a  body,  had  hitherto  supported  the 
ctment  of  the  penal  laws  against  Romanists.  Popciy  had 
long"  been  a  horrid  persecutor;  in  every  country  where  it 
dominated  it  was  the  determined  foe  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  and  Protestants  could  not  see  how  it  was  entitled  to 
toleration.  But  the  imposition  of  the  Sacramental  Test  on 
Irish  Presbyterians  was  well  fitted  to  lead  them  to  reconsider 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  papist 
may  be  a  peaceable  and  useful  citizen ;  he  may,  with  wise 
inconsistency — like  many  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth — refuse  to  betray  his  sovereign  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and,  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the 
members  of  the  Italian  Church  in  Ireland  had  not  been 
guilty  of  insubordination  or  rebellion.  No  good  reason  could, 
therefore,  be  assigned  for  a  breach  of  the  Limerick  Articles, 
Their  non-observance  was  as  discreditable  to  a  Protestant 
Government  as  it  was  ungenerous  and  impolitic.     The  Pres- 

1  Reid,  il  43s. 

'  Thii  tiew  of  the  matter  is  countenanmil  by  Burnet.  Hlttwy  gfkis  imm  Time, 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  39. 

'  The  House  of  Commons  had  already  exhibited  its  hostility  to  IhePresbylemns 
by  voting  that  the  R^um  Donmn  of /'i, 200  a  year  vras  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture.    But  the  grant  hod  not  yet  been  withdrawn.     Reid,  ii.  500-1. 

*  Msnl  states  that  "all  possible  expedients  were  nsed  by  the  Dissenters, to 
c^Mtnct  its  passing  inloa  law." — Hiit.  ef  Chunk  ef  Irtland,  ii.  511. 
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byterians  could  plead  no  positive  engagement  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  conservation  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges  ;  and  yet 
they  felt  that  they  were  treated  most  unjustly  when  they 
were  obliged  either  to  conform  to  the  established  worship, 
or  to  retire  from  all  posts  of  profit  and  dignity:  Their  exclu- 
sion from  these  offices,  by  the  high-handed  introduction  of 
the  Sacramental  Test,  was  a  bad  return  for  the  services  they 
had  lately  rendered  to  their  country.  Sir  Theobald  Butler, 
when  pleading  against  the  recent  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on  the  ingratitude 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  "  Surely,"  said  this  Roman 
Catholic  advocate,  ''  the  Dissenters  did  not  do  anything  .  .  . 
to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  than 
other  Protestants.  ...  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  they 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  Irish  army  at  Ennis- 
killen  and  Londonderry,  the  settlement  of  the  Government 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  might  not  have  proved  so  easy 
as  it  thereby  did.  .  .  .  These  Dissenters  then  were  thought 
fit  for  command,  both  civil  and  military,  and  were  no  less 
instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  reducing  of  the  kingdom 
than  any  other  Protestants ;  and  to  pass  a  bill  now  to  deprive 
them  of  their  birthrights,  for  those  their  good  services,  would 
surely  be  a  most  unkind  return,  and  the  worst  reward  ever 
granted  to  a  people  so  deserving."^ 

The  enactment  relating  to  the  Sacramental  Test  was  not 
permitted  to  slumber  on  the  Statute  Book.  A  considerable 
number  of  Presbyterian  gentlemen  in  Ulster,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  were  now  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  magisterial  bench  ;  ^  and  several  officers  of  the  army 
forfeited  their  commissions.^  The  operation  of  the  new  law 
in  the  corporate  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland  revealed  some 
of  its  worst  features.  Several  mayors,  who  were  Presby- 
terians, were  incapacitated  ;  and  many  town  councillors  were 
placed  in  the  same  position.     In  Belfast,  the  majority  of  the 


1  Plowdcn's  Hist,  Rciir^i'^  i.,  appendix,  p.  227. 

•  According  to  Mant  (ii.  184)  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  Presbyterians 
were  now  cxclucied  from  the  bench.  Most  of  the  Protestant  gcntr>'  were  Episcopa- 
lians ;  and  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  had  always  been  preferred  in 
appointments  to  the  magistracy;  *  Reid,  ii.  512. 
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the  C43q]orat[on,  being  Presbyterians,  were  wper- 

I  oy  ci^iscopaliatu.'     In  I^ndoiideny,  ten  out  of  tvdie    ' 

xmca,  and  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  buigesses,  wtn 

iwd  out  of  their  offices.*    Many  of  these  very  individuals 

t  taken  a  prominent  ]urt  in  the  defence  of  the  city  duriif 

I     e ;  and  now,  instead  o(  bcinu  permitted  to  reap  the 

%/!  victory,  they  were  consigned  to  social  degradation. 

lie  spirits  of  "  the  ba.**-  *~*  "  succumbed,  and  conformed 

established  worship.-  :  was  then  very  little  wealth 

Ireland  ;  a  number  of  at  "csbytcrians  held  situations 

the  army,  the  customs, '  ;c,  and  the  post-office;  and 

>  some  of  these  men  the  aitci        I'C  of  giving  up  their  meaia 

■  livelihood  or  surrendering  li     r  religious  convictions  pre- 
itcd  a  sore  temptation.     If  a  lew  of  them  abandoned  the 

Mtise  of  non-conformit}-,  it  might  well  be  said  that  "their 
lovcrty,  and  not  their  will,  consented."  Romanists  also  bow 
yielded,  in  some  instances,  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  ol^cn  happens  in  such  cases,  the  higher 
classes  were  found  to  be  not  the  least  acce3.siblc  to  the  in- 
fluence of  proselytism.'  Some  of  the  popish  nobilitj-  and 
gentry— who  cared  little  for  any  form  of  worship,  and  who 
were  guided  partly  by  fashion  and  partly  by  selfishness — 
glided  into  the  Established  Church.^  Others  of  a  better 
stamp  may  have  been  prompted  to  change  their  creed  under 
a  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  Popery.*  A  few 
young  members  of  Romish  families  of  distinction — brought 
up.  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  P.irlJament, 
under  the  care  of  guardians  professing  the  Reformed  faith — 
were,  about  this  time,  added  to  the  Protestant  Communion. 
A  greater  number  in  indigent  circumstances  followed  their 

■  Rcid,  il  528-9 ;  Mint,  ii.  186-7. 

'  Reid,  a  511.  '  TiiJ.  iisij. 

•  Brenan  say!  that  "certain  branches  of  ihc  wislocratic  portion  of  the  com- 
manity  jrielded  to  the  pressure  of  ihe  storm."— £«.  J/uf.,  pp.  SS5-6.  Renehan 
•flinns  (hat  "  during  ihe  reigns  of  Anne  and  Geni^  I.  many  of  ihe  nobility  and 
principal  gentry,  in  order  ta  preserve  Iheir  property,  atandoned  the  external  pro. 
fcuion  of  the  Catholic  fBilh,"~Cirf/*//ii«j,  p.  89. 

•  See  Haverty,  p.  684. 

•  About  thistimetbeClanricardefamilylefltheChurchof  Rome.  SeePJowden't 
^tt.  Sevifw,  i.  373' 
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example.  **  Wc  have  abundance  of  converts  every  day  from 
Popery,"  says  one  of  the  Protestant  prelates  in  1707.  "  There 
is  one  hardship  happeneth  from  that — I  mean,  necessity  of 
maintaining  them  ;  for  their  friends  are  so  malicious  that  they 
put  them  out  of  their  former  way  of  living."^  Even  some  of 
the  priests  were  caught  by  the  bait  of  a  well-secured  salary 
of  £20  a  year  paid  out  of  the  county  cess,  with  the  addition 
of  the  status  of  ministers  of  the  Establishment  ;2  and  one 
or  two  non-conforming  preachers  of  little  repute  joined  in  the 
fashionable  movement.  But,  after  all,  these  clerical  converts 
added  little  to  the  strength  of  Protestant  episcopacy.  "  Seldom 
any  priest  or  Presbyterian  minister  who  comes  over  to  us 
does  us  any  service,"  was  the  candid  confession  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.^ 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Anne  the  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  a  most  intolerant  spirit.  In 
March,  1704,  they  "  resolved  unanimously  that  all  magistrates 
and  other  persons  whatsoever  who  neglected  or  omitted  "  to 
put  into  execution  the  penal  laws  against  papists  were  "  be- 
trayers of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."*  In  June,  1705, 
they  declared  that  "the  saying  or  hearing  of  Mass  by 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  tended  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Pretender ;  "  ^  and,  at  the  same 
time — to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  odium  with  which  spies, 
priest-catchers,  and  harsh  public  functionaries  were  regarded — 
they  adopted,  with  great  cordiality,  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  prosecuting  and  informing  against  papists  was  an 
honourable  service  to  the  Government.  "  ^  In  1707  a  new  law 
was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  increasing  the  stringency  of 
the   Act  previously  made  against  papists  being  solicitors.^ 

1  Archbishop  King's  Letter  to  Mc  Southwell,  dated  November  8th,  1707.  See 
Mant,  iL  21a 

*  They  required  simply  to  be  **  approved  as  converts,"  and  "  to  take  the  oaths 
and  make  and  subscribe  the  declarations  in  such  manner  as  the  conformable  clergy 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  obliged  to  do."  The  2nd  of  Anne,  chap,  vii,  s.  2. 
They  were  generally  found  to  be  very  ignorant  and  unfit  for  the  Protestant  ministry. 
3fant,  ii.  473. 

'  Mant,  ii.  211.  *  Commons  Journals^  voL  iii.,  8.  289. 

*  Ibid.  s.  319.  «  IbU. 

^  The  6th  of  Anne,  chap.  vi.    See  before,  p.  326^  no/e  (2). 
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According  to  thU  etuctment,  oo  member  of  the 
Rome  could  be  allowed  to  practise  in  any  coort  oT  b«  m 
ID  addition  to  the  oaths  previously  prescribed,  he  had  ti^ 
the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  same  Act  provides  that 
attorney  shall  take  any  papist  as  his  apprentice  or  dcifcf 
that  no  p^ist  shall  serve  on  any  grand  jury  at  the 
or  quarter  sessions,  unless  a  sufficient  numbo'  of  ProtestaOtt^ 
camiot  be  had  for  that  service ;  and  that,  in  all  trials  of 
connected  wiUi  statutes  for  the  security  of  what  was 
"  the  Protestant  interest,"  the  plaintifi*  or  prosecutor  shall  ^^ 
entitled  to  challenge  a  Romish  juror.  In  1709  a  new  Acl 
"  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popeiy  "  was  added  to  t^- 
black  catalogue  of  penal  statutes  already  in  existence.  ~ 
Romanists  had  still  among  them  a  number  of  able  lawjROj 
who  had  contrived  various  devices  which  enabled  thor 
nobility  and  gentry,  at  least  partially,  to  evade  the  opeiatioB  f 
of  the  late  Acts  relating  to  the  settlement  of  their  property ; 
and  the  object  of  the  more  recent  legislation  was  so  to  in- 
crease and  tighten  the  network  of  prohibitory  regulations  that 
the  most  subtle  intellect  would  find  it  impossible  to  esc^ 
the  entanglement.  The  Act  *  provides  that  no  papist  shall 
be  capable  of  taking  any  annuity  for  life  chatgeable  on  any 
lauds,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  ;  and  that  the  children  of 
papists  may,  if  they  conform  to  Protestantism,  compel  their 
parents,  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  discover 
the  full  amount  of  their  property,  and  provide  them  with  a 
suitable  maintenance.  It  enacts,  further,  that  no  convert  is 
to  be  deemed  a  Protestant  who  has  not,  within  a  specified 
time,  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  received  the  sacrament 
as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.*  It  increases  the 
allowance  to  conforming  priests  from  £20  to  ^^30  a  year ; 
secures  them  payment  by  half-yearly  instalments ;    and,  in 


•  The  8th  of  Anne,  ch«p.  iii. 

»  According  lo  this  Acl,  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not  escape  iheharfships  of  the 
penal  lan-s  by  becoming  a  Presbyterian  or  ConEregationalist.  Archbishop  King 
stales  that  several  convert?  took  the  oath  and  abjured  Popery  "bat  did  not  COTke 
to  church"  and  "  pretended  to  be  Dissenters."  See  Mart,  ii.  190.  T1i«t  did 
not  get  credit  far  this  profession ;  and  legislators,  al  all  events,  were  detemuned 
not  loreco^ize  Dissenters. 
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consideration  apparently  of  this  advanced  salary,  requires 
ihem  "  to  preach  once  a  week  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongfue  in 
such  places  and  at  such  times  "  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
shall  prescribe.  It  forbids  every  popish  parish  priest,  on  pain 
of  transportation,  to  keep  a  curate ;  and  it  ordains  that  every 
such  curate  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Some  popish 
prelates,*  friars,  and  schoolmasters,  had  remained  in  the 
country,  and  quietly  pursued  their  avocations,  notwith- 
standing the  punishments  with  which  they  were  threatened  : 
and  this  Act  guarantees  rewards  to  those  who  secured  their 
apprehension  and  conviction.  For  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
vicar-general,  the  informer  obtained  £so ;  for  a  friar,  ;f  20  ;  and 
for  a  schoolmaster,  ;f  10.  The  fine  was  to  be  levied  off  the 
popish  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  the  offender  was 
convicted.  Every  priest  in  Ireland,  on  pain  of  banishment, 
was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration;  and  he  was  to 
incur  the  same  penalty  should  he  celebrate  marriage  between 
a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  his  own  communion,  or  per- 
form any  clerical  duty  in  any  parish  except  that  in  which  he 
was  registered. 

The  clause  of  this  Act  requiring  all  the  Romish  clergy  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration  involved  them  in  much  trouble. 
On  prudential  grounds  they  submitted  to  the  government  of 
Queen  Anne :  but  they  were  convinced  that  the  young  prince, 
known  as  T/ie  Pretefidcr^  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne :  and 
they  were  not  willing  solemnly  to  repudiate  his  pretensions. 
There  were  now  one  thousand  and    eighty-one  registered 

*  By  banishing  the  bishops,  and  preventing  cither  bishops  or  priests  from 
entering  the  kingdom,  Government  hoped  gradually  to  extinguish  the  popish  clergy. 
See  Mant,  iL  212.  Some  of  the  bishops,  however,  remained  in  concealment,  and 
so  managed  at  ordinations  that,  except  by  certain  of  their  own  adherents,  they 
oonld  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  priests.  The  Act  (8th  of  Anne, 
chap,  iil,  s.  25)  states  that  "  meeting  in  great  numbers  they  have  conferred  popish 
holy  orders  on  popish  priests,  who  were  not  popish  priests  at  the  time  of  the 
registering  of  the  popish  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  which  they  perform  by  laying  on 
of  tkt  hands  of  many  of  the  said  popish  priests  together,  to  the  intent  that  the  party 
himself  so  receiving  the  holy  orders  may  not  know  in  whom  the  power  of  conferring 
such  popish  holy  orders  was  lodged."  According  to  an  existing  Act,  tlie  person 
ordained  was  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  name  of  his  ordainer  ;  but  he  could 
thus  plead  his  inability  to  do  so.  At  one'time  the  Episcopalians,  in  some  places, 
expected  the  extinction  of  the  R.  C.  priests  in  a  few  years.     See  Mant,  ii.  221. 
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Ireland  ;>  and  all,  with  little  more  than  thirty  ex- 
tptions,  rcTuscd  the  obnoxious  oath.     As  thcJr  places  4 
i^dcncc  were  known,  the  recuunts  were  obliged  to  lave 
leir  homes,  and  to  conceal  themselves  ;•  so  that  in  many 
irts  of  the  counto'  the  public  celebration  of  the  Romu 
thotic  worship  was,  for  some   time,  discontinued.*    Mulli- 
ies  of  children  were  unbaptized  ;  some  of  the  priests  founil 
.asylum  in   Portugal:*  a        n  considerable  number  of  tbe 
ity  left  the  kingdom."     I  he  inhabiUnts  of  no  portkw  of 
tne  globe  arc  more  attached  no  their  native  soil  than  the 
population  of  Irtland.     Its  very  scenery  inspires  them  wili 
enthusiastic  admiration.      They  delight  to  contemplate  fa 
meandering  streams,  its  green  pastures,  its  gentle  hills,  ^ 
romantic  valleys,  and  its  heath-clad  mountains.     But  the  iron 
had  now  entered  into  their  souls ;  and  hence  so  many  fdt 
constrained  to  desert  a  land  with  which  their  fondest  recollec- 
tions were  associated. 

Romanists  were  not  Uie  only  parties  who  experienced  tiw 
hardship  of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Some  I'rcsbytcrian  min- 
isters, whose  loyalty  could  not  be  suspected,  scrupled  to  pledge 
themselves  to  its  statements.*  Those  who  felt  this  difficulty 
were  in  a  very  small  minority:  but,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  brethren,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  objections  ;  as  they  could  not  say  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  not  the  legitimate  son  of  James  II. — and  they 
conceived  that  the  oath  virtually  contained  such  an  averment.' 
Many  of  the  Irish  Episcopalians — the  clei^y  included — were  i 
Jacobites  at  heart;  but  these  Presbyterian  non-jurors,  thot^h  I 

'  See  before,  p.  195,  iftt  14).      Bccoui  slales  that  oalf  th^Hj-tliree  pheats  DM  j 
tooV  the  oath  of  Bbjuralion.      £k.  I/iif..  p.  550.     D' Alton  makes  the  Dinnbff 
ihirty-ievcn.     ArcitiiAafi  of  DHilim,  p.  461. 

*  It  would  appeu,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  Romish  Luly  took  the  o*lh,  ud 
Ihni  qualified  iheoudves  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  frtuichise.  See  Flowdes'i 
HisU  Rtv.,  i.  164-5,  ^  '  Mam,  il  1191 

*  Brenan,  p.  551.  •  Haverty,  p.  684. 

■  An  Act  passed  by  the  EnelL^h  Fsrliiment  in  1703  required  theoathof  abjoB-   , 
tion  to  be  taken  by  all  penons  in  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  offices.     TUl 
Ad  exteiided  to  Ireland,  and  included  "all  teachers  and  preachers  of  aepaiaU 
congrTgitiuns,"  though  liiih  rresbyteikn  nbisten  were  not  yet  properly  ImoKI   1 
to  the  law,  as  they  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Toleralion.   Rdd,  U.  iffl- 

'  Reid,  U.  49S.  I 
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known  to  be  earnest  Protestants  and  utterly  averse  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  were  often  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
and  occasionally  driven  out  of  the  country.^  Some  of  the 
Tory  justices  of  the  peace  exhibited  the  most  malicious  zeal 
in  their  prosecution. 

A  Convocation  of  the  established  clergy  met  in  Dublin  in 
1703,  when  Parliament  was  sitting.*  This  ecclesiastical  court 
had  not  been  convened  in  Ireland  since  1666;  and  as,  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  there  had  been  several  sessions  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  complaints  had  been  made  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  representatives  of  the  Church  had  not  been 
assembled.  The  clergy  affirmed  that  they  had  the  right  of 
taxing  their  own  property ;  and  when,  of  late,  this  claim  had 
been  ignored,  the  bishops  and  archbishops  had  entered  their 
protests  in  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  of  legislation.' 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
now  consented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  ;  and  they 
soon  saw  reason  to  repent  the  permission.  The  acrimony 
displayed  in  the  debates  created  much  scandal ;  and  the  most 
violent  discussions  often  terminated  in  very  lame  and  im- 
potent results.  As  early  as  1705,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
prelates,  when  writing  to  a  correspondent,  could  not  conceal 
the  deep  mortification  with  which  he  regarded  these  proceed- 
ings. "Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing,"  said  he,  "that  all 
assemblies  of  men  come  to  some  conclusion  and  agreement, 
only  clergymen:  that  all  that  have  controversies  can  write 
with  temper  and  humanity — only  they  treat  one  another  with 
passion  and  bitterness.''  ^ 

The  attention  of  the  Convocation  was  directed  to  one  field 
of  labour,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Established 


*  Reid,  iii.  13,  30. 

*  Mant,  ii.  157.  There  were  two  Houses  of  Convocation.  In  the  Upper  House 
sat  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  and  in  the  Lower,  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  proctors  of  the  chapters  and  clergy. 

>  Mant,  it  100,  162.  The  English  clergy  ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  1664. 
Murdoch's  Moshtim^  by  Soamcs,  iv.  298.     London,  1 841. 

*  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  a  letter  dated  4th  July,  1705. 
Mant,  ii.  I79>  As  to  the  disputes  in  the  Irish  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  see  Reid,  iiL  9,  10^  note. 
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This  was  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Iriih 
Pt^h  the  medtum  of  their  own  language.'     Tlic  K.ev.  Jcbn 
lardson.  rector  of  nclturl>ct,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  took 
L  deep  interest  in  this  scheme  ;  and  long  laboured  assiduouidy 
secure  for  it  influential  patronage.  In  a  work  which  he  pub- 
don  tlic  subject  in  1712,  he  gives  an  account  of  some  sue- 
I  efforts  made  to  promote  the  spread  of  Protestantism 
Bgthe  native  population,     tt  appears  that  very  soon  aftn 
Revolution,  several  clergymen  of  the  Established  ChuTd 
;rc  appointed  to  minister  in  the  Irish  language  to  Gaelic- 
leaking  Highlanders  who,  about  that  time,  had  settled  in 
jie  northern  parts  of  tlic  county  of  Antrim.     Many  of  these 
nigrantshad  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome:  but  at- 
tod  by  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  approadied  in  a 
uiidly  spirit  by  pastors  of  intelligence  and  zeal,-  tbcy  soon 
became  conformists.     Nor  was  this  all.     Many  of  the  natives 
in  the  same  district  of  country  followed  their  example.     In 
1702  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brown,  rector  of  the  parishes  of  Don- 
acary,   Dromore,  and    Rosorry^  in  the   dioccsc  of   Cloghcr, 
began  to  signalize  himself  in   the  same  ser\-icc.     He  was  a 
ready  .speaker  with  a  complete  command  of  the  vernacular 
tongue :  he  was  also  a  man  of  e-\emplary  piety  ;  and,  as  he 
possessed  a  genial  spirit,  he  soon  contrived  to  make  his  way  to 
the  hearts  of  his  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.     He  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  diets  for  worship  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of    the  Mass-house    as  soon  as    the    priest  had   closed    his 
service ;  and,  being  a  general  favourite,  crowds  gathered  round 
him,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  sermons  and  prayers  in 
Irish.      Their  old  priest,  beginning  to  suspect  their  fidelity, 
took  the  alarm  ;  and  by  way  of  discouraging  them  from  at- 
tending  on   Mr.  Brown's  ministrations,  told  tliem  tliat  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  had  stolen  their  prayers  out  of 


'  The  inlertst  Ihat  Arcbbiihoji  Price  took  in  tliii  mailer  ha*  been  already 
noliccti.  See  before,  |i,  ijo,  h<}U  (I)  ul  this  (iJiuj)t'.  M  a  Synud  luJJ  io 
Cashel  in  1676  Teieace  Tiemy  (or  Tienun)  was  appointed  to  read  piajen  and 
preach  to  the  Irish  in  their  native  tongue.  CoUon's  Fasti,  i.  15,  neti.  Tiemu 
was  a  convert  from  Popeiy.    /iiiL 

-  The  first  minister  appointed  to  this  service  was  Duncan  MacArthur;  and  Ifae 
second,  Archibald  MacCtillutn.     Mam,  ii.  X2. 
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the  Mass-book.  "  Very  likely,"  was  the  grave  reply  of  an 
aged  member  of  his  congregation,  "  and  if  so,  they  have  stolen 
the  best,  as  thieves  generally  do."  In  the  end,  not  a  few  of 
the  people  deserted  their  Romish  Shepherd,  and  became 
steady  Protestants.^  Brown  did  not  long  continue  his  labours, 
as  he  died  in  1708. 

About  the  same  period  the  Rev.  Walter  Atkins,  vicar  of 
Middleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  pursued  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  results  equally  encouraging 
The  services  conducted  in  their  own  tongue,  by  a  clergyman 
honoured  by  the  mass  of  the  community  for  his  consistency, 
benevolence,  and  uprightness,  appeared  to  them  to  contrast 
most  favourably  with  their  own  unintelligible  ritual;  and 
they  at  length  began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  request  him  to 
officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions.- When  the  priests,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  ; 
and  when  whole  districts,  for  a  time,  were  left  without  any 
Romish  worship  ;  the  people,  in  several  places,  attended  in 
large  numbers  on  Protestant  services  celebrated  in  their  own 
tongue  ;  and  the  public  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Irish 
gave  them  special  satisfaction.^  In  this  way  Protestantism 
gained  a  number  of  zealous  converts. 

Encouraged  by  these  hopeful  circumstances,  a  memorial 
signed  by  several  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
by  Wetenhall,  Bishop  of  Kilmorc,^  was  presented  in  1710  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  Charity  Schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  children  in  English ;  proposing  the  publication 
of  large  quantities  of  New  Testaments,  Common  Prayer 
Books,  Church  Catechisms,  and  other  works,  in  the  Irish 
language ;  and  praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  advised 


1  Mant,  ii.  166.  a  Ibid,  168.  3  ii,i^^  219. 

*  Wetenhall  died  in  London  in  November,  1713,  aged  78.  Cottons  /Jw//,  iii, 
168.  lie  wa<>  probably  induced  to  sign  this  memorial  by  Richardson,  who 
belonged  to  his  diocese.  See  before,  p.  184  of  this  volume.  He  was  an  al)sentee 
for  six  years  towards  the  end  of  his  episcopate,  and  frequently  before.  See  Mant, 
ii.  285.  He  was  a  prolific  wTiter.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  may  be  found  in 
Brady's  Clerical  and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork^  Cloyne  and  Ross,  vol.  iii.  64-7. 
London,  1864. 
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charter  to  incorporate  a  society  empowered  to  take 

RS,  receive  bcocractions,  make  purchases,  and  hold 

ifu  — J  consultations,  to  carry  out  these  objects.'    TKe 

!D       dvcd  the  memorial  very  graciously ;  but  it  m 

iident  not  to  move  further  tn   the  matter  wilboul 

„  the  Convocation  and  the  PaHiament.^ 

II     ile  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  his  clergy  joined 
icrij  ic  -•  of  two  missionaries  to  prcadl 

uic  native  tongMv  to  ih  inhabitants  of  the  dioccx 

Armagh.     The  Bishop  oi         rry  and  his  clergy  made  a 
nilar  cflbrt.     Mr.  Richardson,    le  most  zealous  advocate  of 
s  project,  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Socict>'  fof 
'Omoting  Christian  Knowledge  :  and,  at  his  instigation,  that 
ociation  caused  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  his 
rt  History  of  the  attntifts  to  conivrt  the  Pppisk  nativti 
oj   Ireland,  to  be  printed  for  general  circulation.     A  con- 
siderable sum  was  soon  raised  by  subscription  :  and,  in  conse- 
quence, six  thousand  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  si.x  thou- 
sand copies  of  an  ENposition  of  the  Catechism — all  in  Irish — 
issued  from  the  press*    But,  beyond  this,  the  scheme  seems 
to  have  made  little  progress.    When  the  Convocation  met. 
the  Lower  House  appeared   disposed  to  patronize  it;    and 
passed  several    resolutions  of  a  favourable   character;*   but 
when  it  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  prelate^ 
it  received  so    little  encouragement  that  it  was  eventually 
abandoned.* 

Whilst  the  lords  spiritual,  by  their  apathy  or  opposition, 
contrived  to  extinguish  this  scheme  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  they  were  resolved  to  throw  every  discourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  Protestant  non -conformists.     In  1710  the 

'  See  [hb  memotmt  in  Mont,  ii.  230-it. 

*  Mant,  ii.  333. 

*  Ibid.  224.  ll  appMrs  lliat  Mr.  Richaidson  also  puUlshed  in  Irish  Sermem 
en  the  Principal  Peinh  of  Keligion,  by  Archbishop  Tillolson,  Bishop  BcTeridgc^ 
and  others.    Kicholson's  Jriih  Historical  LWrary,  I'reface,  xxxviii.    Dublin,  1724. 

*  Maul,  ii.  226. 

'  Archbishop  King  n-as  a  zealou^i  promoler  o[  litis  scheme  ;  but  it  appcan  &oib 
his  leUeis  Ihat  it  Tailed  in  consequence  of  the  "  manirest  disapprolralioa  "  of  mtat 
of  the  other  bishops.     See  Mant,  ii.  130,  235,  227,  22S. 


Esbyterian   ministers  of  the  north,  already  known  as  The 
ttod  of  Ulster,  planned  a  mission  to  the  native  Irish  ;  and 
i  found,  on  enquiry,   that  they  had  among  them  ten 
achers  qualified  to  address  their  countrymen  in  tlicir  own 
e.'     But  the  heartless  treatment  which  they  soon  after- 
received  from  persons   in    authority,  baclccd    by  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  raised  up  great  difficulties  in  the  way 

ihe  prosecution  of  the  design.^  Though,  ever  since  the 
tment  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  they  had  been  struggling 
ts  repeal,  they  had  hitherto  been  completely  baffled  by 
:ombined  influence  of  the  episcopal  opposition,^  Among 
:  most  unscrupulous  assailants  was  the  celebrated  Jona- 
I  Swift^created,  towards  the  close  of  this  reign,*  Dean  of 
Patrick's,  Dublin.  At  an  early  stage  of  his  ecclesiastical 
er,  this  divine  had  taken  offence  at  some  of  the  northern 
conformists  who  had  ventured  to  express  their  disapproval 
is  conduct ;  and  he  never  afterwards  lost  an  opportunity 
«.  attacking  them  with  all  the  venom  of  his  malignant  nature. 
At  a  time  when  religion  was  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  his  writ- 
ings were  amazingly  popular;  for  he  possessed  matchless 
powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  As  a  politician,  he  could  not 
claim  the  credit  of  consistency;  he  had  little  respect  for 
principle ;  he  could  utter  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods  with 
the  greatest  assurance;  and  he  had  no  pretensions  to  refine- 
ment or  elevation  of  sentiment:  but  he  had  a  most  acute 
perception  of  the  ridiculous;  he  was  remarkable  for  shrewd- 


>  Rcici.  Lii.  II. 

>  In  1716  (hey  ruumcd  this  project,  nad  esUMished  in  Dumlalk  i  school  (br 
leaching  the  Irish  longiic.  Rcid,  iiL  86.  They  alio  publi»hed  an  Irish  gmmmar, 
■nil  an  eiliiioii  ur  the  Shorter  Catahisnt  in  I  rish.  Ibid.  Shortly  afterwaith  they 
sppoinCnl  ui  Irish-speak ing  miisionary.     Reid,  iii.  op, 

'  Mant,  tpcaking  of  the  Irish  rittUameniof  1710,  says:— "In  the  Lonis  the 
bishops  were  underslood  to  be  HiiiiHimtmi^ji  officstd  to  the  leiieal,  constitaling  vi 
Ihey  dill,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  many  leinporal  peers,  nearly  s  moiely  of 
■he  House."  iL  191.  On  some  occasions  they  were  an  actual  m.-ljori(y.  Mont 
■dds : — "The  rnktlt  My  ef  ikt  tltr^\  caeanwhile,  was  utterly  hostile  la  ibc 
rcpelL"     UiJ. 

*  He  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  by  Icllcr^  pateni,  dated  Mny  6ih,   1713. 
^IJe  wa>  Ijoro  iu  DoUin  In  1667.  end  educated  at  Trinity  College.     His  firsl  pre- 
^nHUUC  wu^  io  1695,  to  the  prebend  uf  KUrool,  DearCurrickfcrgui.     He  rcBlgnctl 
^^^^  in  1698.     Cotton's  Faali,  iii.  166.     He  died  in  October,  1745. 
^BVOL.  IL 
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ncss  and  vigour  of  aiind ;  and  wonderful  fl-uliu  ot  gtsaas 
gtonx)  through  bis  invcctivc^t.  His  irony  scorched  like  fire; 
and,  when  his  n-nth  was  kindled,  he  had  no  pity  on  his  iri& 
tim.'  At  one  time  he  wielded  immense  influence  as  a  political 
pamphleteer :  and,  though  he  never  attained  a  bishopric  htn- 
sclf — simply  because  he  had  ridiculed  the  Queen's  favoaritft 
the  Dudiess  of  Somerset,  and  the  lady  could  never  fofgivc 
his  indiscreet  allusion  to  her  red  hair* — il  is  well  known  that 
Government,  in  this  rciRn,  dcrcrrcd  to  his  wishes  even  in  ejas- 
cojjal  appointments.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1708  he 
publiidied  anonymously  a  letter  concerning  the  Sacramental 
Test ;  and,  witli  his  characteristic  disregard  to  truth,  he 
described  it  as  written  bj-  "  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Ireland  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England."  In  this  production  he  holds  up  the  non-conformists 
to  contempt  in  his  most  fiijjpant  style  of  vituperation  ;  and 
contends  that,  with  safety  to  the  countrj*.  they  could  not  be 
admitted  to  civil  or  niilitaiy  olTiccs.  Other  writers  of  less 
aljiliCy,  but  equally  bitter  and  exclusive,  protested,  in  various 
forms,  against  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  enactment  These 
hostile  demonstrations  served  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  sectaiiaa 
animosity;  but  they  were  siarcely  required  to  stimulate  the 
opposition  of  the  I.egislaLure  ;  as,  from  the  Irish  Parliament, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  any  relief  for  the  Presbyterians.* 


>  A  veiy  just  estimate  of  the  chnracter  of  SwiA  may  be  raond  m  a  woik  edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jama  Hamilton,  of  London,  entitled  Exttliier,  ToL  It.,  |^ 
t69-l83.     London,  1S55. 

*  "lie  made  a  direct  attempt  to  get  her  (the  Queen)  to  discharge  her  biToniit^ 
the  DucheM  or  Somerael,  in  i  copy  of  veracs  bidnsHd  to  the  Queen,  the  noM 
liitter  with  regard  lo  the  Duchess,  perhaps,  ibal  ever  was  penned,  called  Tit 
ii'inJitr  Prophfcy.     Elsewhere  he  speaks  thus  of  the  lady  in  vcnes  oo  himself : — 

ITk  Qumi  incmw].  h»  (Swifts)  jerrios  fofpx, 

—Sec  Life  of  Stoift,  by  Sheridan,  p.  laS.     Dublin,  (785. 
'  Sec  Mant,  ii.  34G-167. 

*  Mi.  Doddinelon,  Secrelaiy  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  in  a  letlei  dated  Augnst  I4lh, 
1707,  says; — "This  Parliament  is  made  up  of  iwo-thirdt  oj /A^^  Churchmen  as 
any  in   lliigland."     Sec  O'FUnagan's  Lord  Chancrlhrs  ej  Inland,  iL  7.     London, 
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add  res 

^Kopte 


Vety  shortly  after  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  the  Irish 
senators — Commons  as  weU  as  Lords — exhibited  their  an- 
tipathy to  non-conformity ;  and,  as  this  reign  approached  its 
close,  their  enmity  assumed  a  more  decided  and  dangerous 
character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  171 1,  a  committee  of 
the  Upper  House,  consisting  of  thirteen  bishops  and  eleven 
lay  lords,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  representation  and 
address  to  the  Queen  relating  to  the  Dissenting '  ministers  of 
kingdom.  The  paper,  with  some  slight  alterations,  was 
lopted,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty.*  The 
morialists,  in  this  extraordinary  document,  express  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  injured  innocence;  and  complain  must 
pathetically  of  the  grievances  inBicted  on  them  by  the  Presby- 
terians I  The  latter  had  now  no  political  power ;  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  all  the  corporations,  expelled  from  the 
magistracy,  deprived  of  all  offices  in  the  customs  and  excise, 
-ind  even  refused  any  legal  sanction  for  the  celebration  of 
:h(jir  worship;  and  yet  tlicy  arc  described  as  "exercising 
.  reat  severities  towards  their  conforming  neighbours  by  deny- 
^^ag  them  common  offices  of  humanity,  and  by  threatening 
^BbhI  actually  ruining  many  who,  in  compliance  with  their 
^^■Miscicnces,  had  left  their  sect."^  There  had  been  in  Drogheda 
^^  small  Presbyterian  congregation  ;  but  it  had  been  long 
without  a  minister  ;  and  an  attempt  had  recently  been  made 
to  supply  it  once  more  with  Presbyterian  ordinances.  The 
Kcv.  Dr.  Cox.  the  vicar  of  the  parish,*  resented  the  preaching 
of  the  non-conforming  ministers  within  his  borders  as  an 
intrusion;  and,  at  his  instigation,  the  Rev.  James  Fleming — 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  who  had  officiated 
in  a  private  dwelling-house  in  the  town — was  arrested,  and 
bound  over  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  for  what  was 
most  absurdly  called  "a  riot  and  unlawful  assembly."*  The  Lord 


>  Irish  Prabyteruins  often  objccied  to  the  name  Disirnliri  ns  applied  to  them. 
Tbey  never  propttly  btlonged  to  the  Episcopol  Church,  and  were  quite  equal  to 
it  in  point  at  anilquiiy.  On  the  >ame  gronud  Konumists  did  not  care  to  be  called 
Diasenlen. 

EKeid,  ui.  16.  *  itiJ.    17. 
He  was  Dean  of  Fcma  and  Lcighlin,  awl  Vicar  of  St.   Peter'*,  Dmsheda. 
lon'i  Faai.  ii.  3SO.                                                            '  R'"'.  "'■  3-  4- 
^ 
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LieutenAnt  had,  however,  ioteriercd  uid  stopped  the  piDse- 
cution  ;  and  the  petitioners  refer  to  this  case  in  thetr  menwful, 
and  compUin  of  the  chief  gm'cmor  for  delivering  Mr.  Fkming 
out  of  his  diJIicultics.  But  their  mooster  grievance  was  dw 
grant  of  tl)e  Regium  DonunL  They  alleged  tliat  it  was  ap- 
plied "  to  the  propagation  of  schism,  the  uDdcrminlng  of  the 
Church,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  (>eace  and  uiunimity  of 
the  conformista."  By  means  of  it,  they  affirmed,  the  Prerfy- 
tcrians  "  supported  lawsuits  against  the  Chuteh.  formed 
seminaries  to  the  poisoning  of  the  principles  of  )-outh.>  and 
set  up  synods  and  judicatwcs  destructive  of  Her  Majesty's 
prerogative."  '  Not  content  with  forwarding  this  represeaCa- 
tion  to  the  Queen,  the  Lords  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  that  it 
might  be  widely  circulated,  and  that  the  hardships  of  tlie 
unhappy  Episcopalians  niiglil  awaken  the  deeper  commisera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  very  emphatically  proclaimed 
their  aversion  to  the  literature  of  Uie  non-conformists.  The 
Kev.  Joseph  lioysc,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Dublin,  had  been  long  known  as  an  accomplished  polemic; 
and  had  more  than  once  successfully  encountered  the  very 
ablest  champions  of  episcopacy  in  theological  discussion. 
He  had  recently  published  a  volume  of  sermons  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  a  learned  discourse  on  the  office  of  a  scriptural  bishop. 
We  may  welt  suppose  that  no  one  could  have  recc^ized,  in 
his  portrait  of  a  bishop,  the  features  of  any  Irish  Church 
dignitary.  But  instead  of  requesting  one  or  other  of  their 
Most  Reverend  or  R^ht  Reverend  Fathers  to  confront  the 
author,  the  Lords  adopted  a  more  summary  mode  of  dealii^ 
with  his  performance.  To  show  their  detestation  of  it,  they 
ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  before  the  Tholsel,  or  City 
Hall,  in  Dublin,  by  the  common  hangman,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "  false  and  scandalous,  and    contained  matters 


>  These  diir^  were  wllhonl  roundaiion.  There  was  at  this  lime  wtul  wn 
called  "a  philosophy  school"  alKillilesgh,  coadiictcd  by  the  Kev.  John  HcAIpin^ 
a  Presbyterian  mioisler,  where  candid&les  for  the  sacred  office,  as  well  as  othen, 
could  receive  a  portion  of  Iheir  educalion ;  but  this  seminary  was  otherwise  sop- 
ported.  See  Reid,  it  477.  There  had  been  similar  estatilishments  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  II.  at  Antrim  and  Newtononls.  Reid,  iL  336. 
•  /feV.  Ui.  18. 
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highly  reflecting  on   the   Legislature,  and   on  the  episcopal 
order."  ^ 

The  Convocation  followed  up  the  attack  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  the  form  of  another  address  to  the  Queen,  they 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  state  of  religion,  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed the  four  subjects  of  infidelity,  heresy,  impiety,  and 
Popery.     Under  the  head  of  heresy,  the  Quakers  and  Presby- 
terians received   special   notice.      The   proceedings    of   the 
Society  of  Friends  had,  it  seems,  disturbed  the  equanimity 
of    the  petitioners ;    and  they  accordingly  call   for  "  some 
effectual    methods  of  restraining  them,  and   stopping  their 
progress:*'*  but  the  members  of  the  Synod   of  Ulster  evi- 
dently inspired   them  with  still  greater  uneasiness.      They 
repeat,  with    additional   acerbity,  the   complaints  preferred 
against  them  by  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  and  dwell 
particularly  on  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  grant  of  the 
Regium  Donum.  This  bounty,  they  assert,  has  been  "  applied 
to  the  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  fanatical  and 
dissenting   teachers,  and  to  the  support  and   promoting  of 
faction   and   schism;"    and    they   significantly   remind    the 
Queen  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  long  since  voted  it 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  public  money.*  The  bishops 
soon  afterwards  caused  this  paper  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
under  the  title  of  A    Rcpresaitation  of  ttu  prcsmt  State  of 
Religion,  with  regard  to  Infidelity,  Heresy,  Impiety,  and  Popery, 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation  in  Ire- 
land, pursuant  to  Her  Majesty  s  command  in  her  Royal  license}" 
Though  the  Presbyterians  throughout  this  reign  encountered 


1  Rcid,  iii.  1S-19. 

•  Archbishop  King,  writing  in  1725,  says  that,  early  in  this  century,  "the 
County  of  Wicklow  was  full  of  Quakers  and  Dissenters  ;  but,  having  got  seven  new 
churches  in  it,  and  filled  them  with  good  men,  there  is  hardly  a  meeting  left  in 
that  part."— M ANT,  ii.  349. 

3  See  before,  p.  198,  note  (3)  of  this  volume. 

*  Second  edition.  Ix>ndon,  17 12.  8vo,  pp.  2>  This  meeting  of  the  Convo* 
cation  in  171 1  was  the  last  ever  held  in  Ireland.  The  proceedings  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  most  acrimonious  spirit,  and  the  Crown  would  not  permit  another  to 
assemble.  A  proposal  was  made  for  the  revival  of  the  Convocation  shortly  before 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  in  187 1  ;  but  the  Royal  consent 
was  not  obtained,  and,  in  consequence,  no  meeting  ^-as  held. 
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such  pcrtiilent  persecution  from  the  Irish  Pariiameat,  as  well 
as  from  the  Convocation,  their  Church  continued  stcadUy  to 
extend  its  borders.  In  1709,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  could 
reckon  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  congregations, 
and  nearly  tlie  same  number  of  ministers,'  There  were, 
bc§idcs,  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers  and  congregations  i» 
Leinstcr  and  Munstcr.  About  the  same  time,  six  hundred 
ministers  were  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  livings  of  the 
Establishment*  Though  the  dignified  Churchmen  had  gene- 
rally an  ample  maintenance,*  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  miserably  supported.  Not  one  in  ten  had  cither  glebe 
or  glebe-house;*  and  five,  six,  or  even  ten  parishes  were 
often  joined  to  make  up  a  revenue  of  £$0  per  annum  for  the 
incumbent^  Many  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  not  nearly  so 
large  a  revenue*  In  this  reign  their  circumstances  were 
somewhat  improved  by  a  remission  of  a  percentage  on  their 
incomes  hitherto  p.iyabie  to  the  Crown,'  They  were  also 
assisted  by  the  appropriation  of  the  first   fruits* — which  the 


'  RdH,  iii.  a. 

*  Archbishop  King,  writing  in  December,  i7i4,&L]rt; — "  In  ill  Ireland  there 
are  not  600  ieatfitai  ciergfmen."  See  Maat,  il  389.  The  same  prelate  in  1706 
■Bjrsthat  "all  (he  livingi  io  Ireland  iril!  not  employ  600"  clergymen.   Mant,  iL  Ktt. 

'  Thus  the  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  bad  benefices  wortb  £600  per  aanum  ;  and 
the  Dean  ol  Derry  wai  worth  j£900  per  annum.  Mant,  ij.  386-7.  One  poasd 
was  then  equal  to  three  pounds  of  our  money.  In  the  diocese  of  Killaloc^  ten 
piHshes,  held  by  one  individual,  yielded  between  ^zoo  and  ]C3pO  per  'nnnm- 
Mant,  ii.  3SS. 

*  /MJ.  ii.  338,  390^  351.  388. 

*  JiiJ.  33S,  1S9.  Archbishop  King,  writing  to  a  comxpondent  in  October, 
1713,  say>  : — "  Vou  may  guess  what  condition  the  Church  is  in  from  Wjcklow  Id 
Atklow  ;  the  one  has  lea  and  the  other  eleven  parishes  to  make  a  ctMnpetency,  and 
'Mgmtrallyso  through  the  diocese  ;  each  of  these  ministeii  has  two  chniches  to 
serve,  and  at  a  considerable  distance." — Mant,  ii.  305.  He  adds,  in  aoocher 
letter  : — "  There  are,  in  (he  diocese  of  Ferns,  131  parishes :  of  these  seveoly-otie 
are  impropriate  in  lay  hands ;  twenty-eight  are  appropriated  lo  the  bishop, 
dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  ;  and  thirty-two  are  to  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  that  serve  the  cure,  nAgaurally  these  art  Ike  tatrit." — Mant,  ii.  306. 
He  says  again  :— "To  my  knowledge  lixtren  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns 
yield  ihe  incumbent  hardly  £<xi  per  annum."— Mant,  ii.  373. 

■  IhuJ.  ii.  304.     See  before,  p.  196,  nu/r  (1)  of  this  volume. 

^  Called  the  Iwfntulhi,  or  a  shilling  in  ihe  pound.     Mant,  ii,  339. 

'  Paid  to  the  Crown  by  incumbents  on  their  promotion.     Mant,  ii.  339. 
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sovereign  had  before  claimed — to  the  purchase  of  glebes/ 
the  erection  of  glebe-houses,  and  the  increase  of  ministerial 
stipends.  King,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,"  exerted  himself 
much  in  promoting  the  building  of  churches  in  and  around 
the  Irish  metropolis ;  ^  but  very  few  of  his  brethren  exhibited 
the  same  zeal.  A  large  number  of  the  bishops  were  still 
non-resident :  *  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  only 
one  of  these  spiritual  overseers  could  have  been  found  at  any 
time  in  all  Ulster.*  Though  so  many  laws  were  framed 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters,  the  Established  Church  made 
little  progress.  The  apathy  and  inefficiency  of  its  clergy 
created  general  murmuring ;  and  one  of  themselves  testifies 
that  '*  the  world  began  to  look  on  them  as  a  parcel  of  men 
that  had  invented  a  trade  for  their  easy  and  convenient 
living."  •  We  are  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Episcopal 
Church  **  lost  more  hearts  and  ground  "  in  Ireland  than  it  did 
"since  King  James  came  to  the  crown."  ^ 

Political  feeling  was  now  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement ; 
and  its  violence  contributed  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  theological 


^  King  encountered  many  difHculties  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements.  Land- 
lords, in  some  cases,  afraid  of  the  increase  of  tithes,  were  not  prepared  to  encourage 
the  residence  of  the  clergy.     Mant,  il  352-3. 

■  King  was  removed  from  Derry  to  Dublin  in  1703.     He  died  in  1729. 

'  Mant,  ii.  152,  204,  205,  34S.  King  tells  the  following  remarkable  story  : — 
**  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  which  cost  but  a  small  sum 
of  money,  by  St  Stephen's  Green  :  began  with  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
and  erecting,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  set  his  ground  for  above  ;f  500  per  annum  ;  and  has  now  Dawson  St. 
— one  of  the  best  in  Dublin — built  upon  it." — Mant,  ii.  350. 

*  See  Mant,  ii.  366.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  also  non-resident  King  says  : — 
"  The  diocese  (of  Clonfert)  is  pretty  large  ;  yet  has  but  ten  beneficed  clergymen, 
and  about  half  these  non-resident,^^ — Mant,  ii.  38a 

^  Ibid.  156.  Pooley,  who  was  Bishop  of  Raphoe  from  1702  to  1712,  resided, 
during  all  that  time,  barely  eighteen  months.  Mant,  iL  282,  284.  Ashe,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Clogher  from  1697  to  1716,  seems  to  have  been  generally  non- 
resident Ibid.  ii.  282-3.    This  gross  neglect  did  not  prevent  his  removal  to  Deny. 

•  Letter  from  Archbishop  King,  dated  August  17th,  1704.     Mant,  ii.  155. 

'  letter  of  King,  dated  November  20th,  1714.  Mant,  ii.  269.  King  ascribes 
this  to  the  offence  given  to  the  gentry  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Tory  and 
Jacobite  clergy  intermeddled  in  politics.  Mant,  ii.  293.  But  the  gentry  still 
remained  nominally  connected  with  the  establishment.     Ihid.  294. 
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■re*  Towuxli  the  close  of  this  reign    the  Tories 

c  1       ming  to  bring  in  the  CrL-tcnder ;  whilst  the  NVhigs ' 

re  most  anxious  to  secure  the  Hano\-erian  succession.'    As 

!  Tories  had  completely  cstablislicd  their  ascendency  at 

■irt.  they  used  all  their  influence  to  promulc  the  interests  oT 

dethroned  dynasty.    Thomas  Lindsay,  who  was  laaAe 

ate  of  Armagh  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,' 

hav  «1  for  his  promotion  to  his 


ouiie  principi 
.ncd  to  drink  " 
[  the  great  and  gu* 
wecame  .specially  oflTeo^: 
and  one  of  the  Irish  prelate 
ment  against  the  uaseasi 
Brown.  Bishop  of  Cork  & 


ad  for  ytan  been  acna- 
Dus,3»U  immortal  memory 
liam ;"  but  the  toast  now 
ligh-flying  Episcopatlans ; 
hcd  rather  a  novel  argn- 
tntioicnt.  In  1713  Peter 
s*  published  an  elaborate 


•  AcconliiiE  10  some,  ihe  motio  of  tliU  pinjr  "■««  "  '*>  *^/v  it  Gtl :"  lad 
Ibetr  designaliiin  was  .lenvett  finm  Ihf  liiiiUI  leHt-n  of  (he  fouc  mmU  'Hit  lumt 
orifpnated  before  the  ReMoralion.  According  lo  others,  whig  U  m  Scotch  ubc 
for  Knir  milk  ;  and  the  title  wu  ^iven  origintJIy  lo  cert&in  Scotch  Corenulm. 
See  Muum'i  Li/co/MUloK,  UL  613,  noit.     London,  1873. 

'  The  Irish  Prcabylcriins,  very  shortly  before  Anne's  death,  employed  ■  Frcndi 
Prolcitant  minister  u  their  agent  to  assure  the  Elector  of  Hanover  lk*t  tbejr  were 
prepared  lo  take  up  amis  in  support  of  his  title  to  the  crown.  His  Highmn 
"received  the  propinal  with  many  thanks,  and  wai  vciy  fond  to  hear  thai  thcK 
weie  BO  manjr  sunnch  fnends  10  him  in  Ireland,"— Re  id,  iii.  54. 

»  He  wa»  a  nalire  of  BUndTonl,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1695,  he  was  adnnced  to 
the  bishopric  of  KiUaloc ;  in  171  j,  he  «as  ttanslnled  to  Raphoc  j  and  in  Jannaij, 
1714,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy.     Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  23. 

•  Plowdcn'a  /Oil.  Ktv.,  i.  33*,  mitt.  He  sncccedcd  Narcissus  Marsh  in  Armagh. 
He  died  in  1724.  He  expended  upwards  of/^4,oao  for  the  maintenance  of  « 
choir  at  Armagh.     Mant,  ii.  40S. 

•  The  Convocation,  in  their  address  to  the  Qqccq,  compbm  that  "  wided  and 
Uaiphrmoia  heakki  arc  frequently  used  by  persons  diiagaltd  to  our  «mttitutitM 
insomuch  that  the  words  of  our  Litany,  wheran  we  pray  10  be  delivered  from 
pUguc.  pestilence  and  famine,  bittle,  murder  and  sudden  death,  have  been  tnmed 
into  a  billtr  curse  upon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  all  con- 
gregation* committed  to  iheir  charge  tiJn  rtfustit  to  drink  le  llu  gloriout  and 
immorial  mimory  of  iki  ol-jrf. "—Campbell's  ExamiHalion,  &^.,  &v.,  in  reply 
lo  Stock  and  ihc  liishop  of  Cloyne,  p,  200. 

•  He  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  171a  He  died  in 
1735,  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Provost  from  1699 
lo  his  appointment  an  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross.  "He  was  an  austere,  retired 
and  mortified  man  ;  but  a  prcble  of  the  first  rink  for  IcaiDJug  among  his  brethren. 
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discourse  Of  Drinking  in  Remembrance  of  the  Dead — in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  custom  is  profane 
and  heathenish.^  The  author  of  this  strange  performance — 
who  had,  at  one  time,  been  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin — appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  oddity ;  and 
his  learned  reasoning  against  the  popular  Whig  toast  seems 
to  have  contributed  far  more  to  the  merriment  than  to  the 
edification  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

Another  writer  of  this  reign,  who  signalized  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  High  Church  party,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tisdall,  vicar 
of  Belfast  In  the  spring  of  1709  he  produced  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ironically  A  Sample  of  True  Blue  Presbyterian 
Loyalty  in  all  cltangcs  and  turns  of  Government,  taken  chiefly 
out  of  their  most  authentic  records.  Tisdall  resided  in  the 
midst  of  non-conformists  ;  and  he  had  doubtless  often  heard 
them  say  that  they  had  been  but  poorly  requited  for  their 
support  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  King  William.  He  therefore 
laboured  to  prove  that  they  had  little  reason  to  complain ; 
that  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  rebels ;  and  that  their  efforts 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  should  be 
strenuously  resisted.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this  perfor- 
mance ;  for,  in  a  scries  of  publications,  issued  in  succeeding 
years  and  written  in  the  same  irritating  style,  he  renewed  his 
attacks.  He  was  not  eventually  permitted  to  remain  unan- 
swered. Early  in  171 3  the  Rev.  John  Mc  Bride,  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Belfast,  produced  A  Sample  of  Jet 


.  ...  He  studied  and  was  master  of  the  most  exact  and  just  pronunciation, 
heightened  by  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn  tone  of  voice,  and  set  off  by  a  serious 
air  and  venerable  person." — Brady's  Records  of  Cork^  Cloyne  and  Ross ^  iii.  69. 

*  This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  to  his  clergy.  See  Mant,  ii.  195.  He 
followed  it  up  by  four  other  publications  on  the  same  subject.  See  Brady's  Clerical 
ami  Parochial  Rt cords  of  Cork,  Cloyne  ami  Ross,  iii.  74,  75.  In  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  those  who  drank  healths  were  excluded  from  sitting  in  the 
Cromwellian  Parliament.  Stoughton's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  England ,  vol.  ii.  99.  London* 
1S67.     This  was  levelled  against  the  Cavaliers.     But  times  were  now  changed. 

*  Brown's  publication  of  the  discourse  on  drinking  healths  led  to  a  controversy, 
lie  was  no  favourite  with  Swift.  Crawford  {Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  261)  says  of  him 
that  **  of  all  the  Tories  of  the  time,  none  was  more  violent."  He  wrote 
againi>t  Tobud,  the  deist.     Toland  was  a  native  of  County  Donegal 
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tack  PreiatU  C<i/ir»iiitf— iUtistrnting  at  great  length  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charges  of  the  reverend  assaiUnL  A 
few  months  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  his  ooUcaguc,  the 
Kcv.  James  Klrkpatrick,  published  a  stitl  more  ample  aw) 
satisfactory  reply,  designated  "An  Historical  Essay  i^on  tAt 
Leyaity  of  Presbyttrians  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  frtm 

t  Rtformation  to  tkt  frtstns  year  1713."' 

A  wise  Administration  would  have  bailed  the  appearance 
of  such  defensive  works  with  satisfaction  ;  for  they  supplied 
proof  that  I'resbyterians  valued  their  reputation  as  the 
friends  of  Constitutional  Government.  Itut  the  fact  that  both 
tliese  publications  appeared  anonymously,  and  one  of  them 
without  even  the  printer's  name,  attests  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  under  which  non -conformists  now  laboured.* 
As  the  reign  of  Anne  aii])roached  its  close,  their  trials  mul- 
tiplied. The  Regiura  Donum,  against  which  the  Convocation 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliainunt  h.id  so  strongly  protested, 
was  at  length  withdrawn  :  a  clause  introduced  into  the  I£ag- 
lish  Schism  Bill  extended  it  to  Ireland  ;  and  rendered  every 
Presbyterian  teacher,  except  his  school  were  of  the  humblest 
description,  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  r'  and  as 
non-conformists  yet  wanted  the  security  of  an  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, they  were  even  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  last 

'  It  was  printed  at  Bclfut  ;  but  neither  author  dot  printer  ventured  to  pat  hii 
name  (o  (he  work.     Il  extends  to  oearlj  600  quarto  pages. 

■  Reid,  ill  43.  Tbe  prinler  of  Prisbyleriaii  Loyalty  wa(  no  doobt  James  Blow, 
of  Betfut.  The  Rnt  edition  of  the  EnglUh  Bible,  printed  in  Ireland,  is  said  to 
have  been  published  by  him.  I  have  seen  a  Bible,  in  crown  4I0,  with  the  foUowing 
imprinl : — *'Belfasl :  printed  by  and  for  James  Blow,  and  for  George  Gricisoii, 
printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  al  the  King's  Arms  and  Two  Bibles 
in  Essex  Street,  Dublin.  MDCCII."  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true 
date  is  MDCCLI,,  and  Ihal  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  L  has  been  erased,  and  the 
lellcr  (bus  changed  into  I.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  Mr.  Blow  printed 
English  Bibles  as  early  as  1714.  For  pnidential  reasons  he  probably  did  not  pat 
his  name  on  (he  litle-paee.  He  commenced  business  in  Belfast  in  1696,  and  died  in 
<  759,  Bged  eighty-three.  It  would  appear  (hat  George  Urierson  did  not  become 
King's  printer  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  when  I,ord 
Carteret  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sec  Modden's  Irish  Periodkal  Litera- 
ture, i.  173,  i8r,  \%i. 

'  Reid,  iii.  55.  The  Queen  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714— the  very  day  on 
which  the  Schism  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation.  Thus  the  career  of  the  High 
Church  party  was  stopped. 
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remnant  of  religious  liberty — freedom  to  worship  God  !  In 
various  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  copies  of  the  Sfiorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  description,  were  seized:  and  Presbyterians  were 
told  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  congregate 
for  religious  exercises.  In  the  towns  of  Antrim,  Downpa- 
trick,  and  Rathfryland,  the  Tories  actually  nailed  up  the  doors 
of  their  meeting-houses.^  But,  as  the  darkest  hour  precedes 
the  dawn,  this  gloomy  period  terminated  with  the  succession 
of  a  new  dynasty,  prepared  to  concede  to  them  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges  for  which  they  had  so  strenuously 
contended. 


*  Reid,  iii.  56. 


\ 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I.  TO  THE 
PRESENT  TIMES. 

A.D.    I714  TO  A.D.    1S71. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  I.   A.D.    I714  TO  A.D.    \^2^. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne,  the  Tories 
were  ignominiously  driven  from  office.  It  was  high  time  that 
they  should  lose  their  power ;  for,  of  late,  they  had  scarcely 
cared  to  conceal  their  attachment  to  the  Pretender.  In 
Dublin,  recruiting  for  his  service  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
Government '}  and  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  abruptly 
prorogued  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  bill  for  his  attainder.  The 
house  of  Stuart  had  many  friends  among  the  Episcopal 
clergy ;  and  these  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  could  not 
suppress  their  vexation  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover  became 
King.  The  violence  with  which  such  political  parsons  as- 
sailed the  religion  of  the  new  sovereign  in  their  sermons 
betrayed  alike  their  ignorance  and  their  folly.  George  I. 
had  been  educated  a  Lutheran ;  and  the  Irish  episcopal 
laity  were  absurdly  assured  that  the  faith  which  he  professed 
was  no  better  than  Popery.^  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin — 
now  far  advanced  in  life — had  all  along  cordially  supported 
the  claims  of  the  family  of  the  Prince  Palatine  ?  but  he  found 


^  Plowden's  Hist.  Rrv.y  p.  238,  note ;  Gordon's  Hist,  Ireland^  iL  205.  Ever 
since  the  Revolution  Irish  Romanists  had  continued  to  enlist  in  foreign  service. 
It  has  been  stated  that  more  than  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of  France, 
between  1 69 1  and  1 745.  Haverty,  p.  693,  note ;  Mitchell's /^jj/^vy  of  Ireland ^  p.  27. 
Mitchell  remarks  that  "  the  statement  may  seem  almost  incredible^  especially  as 
Spain  and  Austria  had  also  their  share  of  our  military  exiles.'* 

*  Mant,  ii.  276,  291. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  family,  which  suffered  so  much  on  the  continent 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  became,  by  its  connection  with  Great  Britain,  so 
influential  in  Protestant  Christendom. 
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le  to  restrain  the  cxtrav^ancc  or  the  incumbents 
even  ot  ota  own  diocese  Having  beard  of  an  JnlUmmBtwy 
sennon.  preached  b>-  a  minuter  named  Kcarn<i.  immediatrijr 
after  the  Queen's  death,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  call  his 
clergy-  together  and  give  them  his  advice.  ■'  i  am  conceraed.' 
sa>-*  he  in  his  account  of  this  conference,  "to  rtmeraber 
what  a  spirit  appeared  in  some  of  them,  as  I  understand 
several  preached  last  Sunday  against  consubstantiation :  thu 
was  construed  to  have  lect  towards  the  King,  whom 

Ihcy  suppose  to  '■    In  another  letter  he  la- 

ments that  the  Established  Church  evinced 

so    little  anxiety  i  themselves  from  the  di»- 

affected.*'*     "  To  prewwi  t  ingcr  of  the  Church  on  His 

Majesty's  accession  to  the  crown,  to  sing  the  137th  1*3^, 
to  preach  against  Luthcranism,  or  to  make  it  worse  Hm 
Popery  is,''  says  he,  "I  am  sure  not  the  way"  to  av«d 
suspicion.'  He  adds  in  another  letter :  "  Very  few  have  de- 
clared against  the  succession,  because  few  are  fond  of  being 
hanged  for  treason  ;  but  if  a  party  of  men  take  all  possible 
methods  to  obstruct  a  thing  ;  if  they  oppress  all  that  were 
zealous  for  it  and  the  Revolution  ;  and  encourage  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  thereof,  and  join  with  them;  if  they  diew 
themselves  uneasy  and  chagrined  when  it  takes  plan — one 
may  guess  at  what  they  mean  without  any  formal  declara- 
tion."* 

As  the  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  there  was  a  general  election  soon  afterwards.  On 
this  occasion  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
created  no  little  scandal  by  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  the  Jacobite  candidates  in  opposition  to  the 
friends  of   the  Hanoverian  succession.^     Not  a  few  of  the 


'  See  his  letter  quoted  in  Mant,  il  275.  *  JUJ.  agi. 

*  This  Jacolnle  spirit  appeared  among  the  clergy  till  the  close  of  ihii  mga.  The 
Rev.  Thoous  Sheridan,  a  noted  wit  who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Carteret,  preached 
once  on  the  ist  of  August — the  anniversary  of  the  King's  accession — from  the  Int 
"Safficienl  unto  the  dap  is  the  evil  thereoC"  (Matt.  Ti.24.]  This  discourse  gave 
to  much  offence  in  high  places  that  the  preacher  lost  his  situation  as  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant      Mi.   Sheridan  was  the  giandfather  of  Kichard  Brinslej 
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Protestant  gentry,  who  held  estates  by  titles  guaranteed  at 
the  Revolution,  felt  that  their  position  would  be  very  insecure 
should  the  Pretender  attain  the  crown  ;  and  they  accordingly 
contended,  with  all  their  might,  against  the  Tories  at  the 
hustingrs.  The  Episcopal  clergy  often  excited  their  intense 
disgust  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  struggled  for  the 
Jacobite  interest  They  were  not  content  to  record  silent 
votes ;  they  appeared  prominently  in  the  political  arena ; 
they  harangued  the  mob ;  and  they  attempted  to  drive  the 
Whigs  from  the  representation  of  the  very  boroughs  of  which 
they  were  themselves  proprietors.^  In  several  of  the  northern 
constituencies — where  the  Presbyterians  preponderated — ^the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  unusual  bitterness.  Here  the 
repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Whigs ;  and,  as  most  of  the  higher  classes  were  Episcopa- 
lians, there  was  frequently  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people.  In  the  County  of  Antrim  the 
excitement  was  almost  unprecedented.  The  Whig  candidate 
was  Mr.  Upton,  of  Templepatrick,*  an  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  gentleman  greatly  respected  for  integrity 
and  piety.  His  antagonist  was  a  high  Tory,  supported  by 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  noblemen,  and  most 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  district.*  But  the  yeomanry,  greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  their  landlords,  nobly  refused  to  act 
in  opposition  to  their  convictions  ;  many  who  held  their  farms 
by  most  precarious  tenures,  voted  for  Mr.  Upton  ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  candidate  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a 
triumphant  majority.* 


Sheridan,  the  famoos  statesman,  dramatist,  and  orator.    Brady's  Records  of  Cork, 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  L  234-5.  ^  Mant,  ii.  293. 

«  The  Upton  family  has  since  been  ennobled.     Its  present  representative  is  Lord 
Tcmpletown.  '  Reid,  iii.  71. 

*  The  following  Presbyterian  gentlemen  represented  northern  constituencies  in 
the  Irish  Pariiament  of  1715  :— Clotworthy  Upton,  Castleupton,  Templepatrick, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Langford,  Bart,  of  Summerhill,  represented  the  County  of  Antrim; 
Hugh  Henry,  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  represenUtives  of  the  borough  of  Antrim  ; 
George  Macartney,  of  Belfast,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Belfast ;  Archibald  Edmonston,  of  Redhall,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Carrickfergus ;  and  Hercules  Rowley,  of  Summerhill,  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  County  of  Londonderry. 

VOL.  TL  .  Q 
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The  accession  of  Geoi^e  I.  marks  the  commencement  of  i  | 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  The  grant  oC  I 
Regium  Donum  to  their  ministers  was  now  restored;  and  i 
shortly  afterwards  it  received  an  augmentation  to  the  extent  ' 
of  /8oo  per  annum.'  From  this  date  the  Irish  House  ol  j 
Commons — though  still  far  from  favourable — began  to  vie*  | 
them  with  a  rather  more  friendly  eye  ;  *  the  progress  of  penal 
legislation  was  arrested  e  was  an  increasing  disposi- 

tion  to   relax   the   stri  '  the  intolerant  laws  under 

which  they  had  so  lo  Their  loyalty  to  the  House 

of  Hanover  at  a  m>j  >eriod  in  the  history  of  the 

country  had   revealed  ical  importance ;  for,  when 

George  I,  came  to  the  t  ;y  were  the  only  denomina- 

tion in  Ireland  on  who  he  could  confidently  calcu- 

late.    In  the  year  17,  dard  of  the   Pretender  *-as 

raised  in  Scotland  ;  *  and  t  avements  of  his  party  were 

watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  the  authorities  in 
Dublin.  The  Dul<e  of  Ormonde — who  had  recently  been 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most  extenavc 
landed  proprietor  in  Ireland — joined  in  the  revolt*     He  was 


'  This  addilion,  which  was  made  in  171S,  increased  it  to  £3,000  pet  ammBL 
There  were  now  aboul  140  ministers  connected  with  the  Sjmod  of  Ulster,  *Dd  <iolj 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  Dublin  and  the  South  ;  but,  ms  the  addition  of  jfSoo  wis 
equatl]'  divided  between  the  Northern  Synod  and  their  brethren  elsewhere,  the 
Souttiems  were  chielly  benetited  by  this  fresh  grant.     See  Reid,  liL  89. 

'  The  defeat  of  the  Tories  at  the  late  County  Antrim  etecliun  seems  to  hAve  had 
a  salutary  influence.  The  county  was  now  represented  by  two  very  eaniest 
Presbyieiians. 

*  Roman  Catholic  writers  commonly  represent  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  the 
great  supporters  of  the  Pretender.  See  Plowden's  Niit.  Ifnf,,  p.  243  ;  Brenan, 
p.  S51;  Curry,  p.  549;  Haverty,  p.  686;  and  Taale,  iv.  9.  This  is  a  most 
ridiculous  mistake.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were, 
stoutly  opposed  to  him.  See  Cunningham's  Church  HisloTy  of  Siotlaad,  ii.  371-1. 
E(iinbur(;h,  1S59,  But,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  most  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  were  Episcopalians,  and  many  of  the  Highlanders  were  still 
Romanists,  It  was  by  these  Scotch  Jacobites  that  the  Pretender  was  supported. 
The  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy,  who  now  openly  took  part  with  the  Pretender,  were, 
in  many  cases,  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  a  heavy  blow  was  thus  given  to  Scottish 
prelacy.     See  Cunningham,  ii.  37Z. 

*  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormonde,  so  distinguished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  died  an  exile  in  the  south  of  France  in  1745  ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  always  continued  a  Protestant     Haverty,  p.  681,  ttvie. 
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in  consequence  attainted,  and  his  estates  confiscated.  There 
was  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  one  district  of  the 
North,  where  the  Earl  of  Antrim  possessed  influence  ;  ^  but, 
if  the  rest  of  the  island  remained  quiet,  it  was  not  because 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
insurgents,  but  because  they  were  overawed,  as  well  by  the 
recollection  of  past  disasters,  as  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
military  force.*  As  there  had  been  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Pretender  would  try  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Ulster,  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to  augment  the 
Protestant  militia  of  the  province ;  and  yet  here  the  Govern- 
ment soon  found  itself  confronted  by  a  very  grave  difficulty. 
The  Presbyterians  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Protestant 
population ;  but  the  Sacramental  Test  prevented  them  from 
engaging  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  though  they  were 
most  desirous  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  reigning  family, 
they  could  not  consistently  give  their  aid  without  exposing 
themselves  to  formidable  penalties.  In  this  emergency  a 
meeting  of  the  most  influential  of  their  laity  was  held  in 
Belfast ;  and  they  agreed,  at  all  hazards,  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  State.  At  the  same  time  they  expressed  a- 
hope  that  the  administration  would  interfere,  and  save  them 
from  the  legal  penalties  which  they  thus  encountered.'  Their 
offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
they  were  assured  that  steps  would  be  taken,  as  soon  as 
Parliament  assembled,  to  protect  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  penalties  of  the  Test  Act.* 

The  ministry  faithfully  endeavoured  to  make  good  this 
promise.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  of  171 5, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  con- 
taining a  clause  of  indemnity ;  exempting,  in  all  time  to  come, 

*  Reid,  iii.  72.     The  Earl  of  Antrim  was  a  Romanist     Plowden's  Hist  Rev, 
p.  244.     See  also  HUl's  Macdonmlls  of  AfUn'm,  p.  363,  note, 

s  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland  there  were  in  Ireland  seven 
regiments  of  cavalry,  of  from  six  to  nine  troops  each  regiment ;  and  twenty-three 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  ten  companies  each,  all  Protestants  or  Englishmen. 
Struhires  (Musgrave's)  on  Plowden^  p.  69.  London,  1804.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  recent  R.C.  writers  have  given  undue  credit  to  their  co-religionists  for  not 
rising  in  rebellion  at  this  juncture. 

3  Reid,  iii.  67.  *  Ibid,  6a 

Q   2 
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Dissenters  employed  in  the  militia  from  existing  penalties; 
and  extending  the  indulgence  for  ten  years  to  those  wlu 
served  in  the  regular  army.  The  bill  passed  without  diffi- 
culty through  its  various  stages  in  the  Lower  House  of  l^;is- 
lation ;  but  when  it  reached  the  Lords,  it  met  with  the  most  ' 
determined  opposition.  The  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop 
King,  employed  all  their  influence  to  prevent  it  from  becom-  J 
ing  law  ;  and  at  length,  "  '  th  much  reluctance.  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  :  altogether.  The  House  of  ) 
Commons  sought,  howe  j  very  significant  resolutioos 
to  protect  the  Pre  nst  the  consequences  of  its 
rejection.  They  otLid  such  of  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  s  lis  kingdom  as  have  taken 
commissions  in  the  n  cted  in  the  commission  of 
array,  have  thereby  dont  ible  service  to  His  Majesty's  , 
royal  person  and  Governmc  d  the  Protestant  interest  in 
this  kingdom  ;  "  and  "  that  any  person  who  shall  commence 
a  prosecution  against  any  Dissenter  who  has  accepted  or 
shall  accept  of  a  commission  in  the  army  or  militia,  is  an 
enemy  to  King  Geoige  and  the  Protestant  interest,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Pretender."  ^  Shielded  by  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons  expressed  in  such  decided  terms,  the 
Presbyterians  consented  to  continue  in  military  employment' 
A  quarter  of  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  yet  during  all  this  period  the  Irish  Protestant  non- 
conformists had  celebrated  their  worship  without  the  security 
of  a  legal  permission.  They  still  sought  in  vain  for  the 
removal  of  the  Sacramental  Test;  and  it  was  not  till  1719 
that  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Toleration.  Even  this  con- 
cession was  not  secured  without  a  struggle ;  for,  to  the  last, 
it  was  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops ;  and  when  the 
Toleration  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Upper  House> 
no  less  than  nine  of  the  lords  spiritual,  with  seven  temporal 
peers,  entered  their  protest  on  the  journals.'    By  this  measure 


^  Jmrnalt  ef  tkt  Iritk  HoHst  af  Commons,  voL  iv.,  p.  255. 
■  B;  ID  Act  passed  in  1755  (ihe  39th  of  George  II.,  chap,  xxit.) 
non-con  romiisCs  were  at  length  eatitled  to  hold  militai;  appointraenls. 
*  Reid,  iii.  106.      or  (he  six  bishops  who  supported  Ihe  Bill  only  1 

Irishman.     Ibid.  p.  107. 
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Protestant  Dissenters,  on  taking  certain  oaths,  were  relieved 
from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  absence  from 
the  established  worship ;  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  well 
as  others,  were  permitted  to  celebrate  all  religious  ordinances 
— the  Lord's  Supper  included — without  incurring  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.^  Quakers  also,  on  making  certain  declara- 
tions, were  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of.  the  enactment  In  the 
same  session  of  Parliament,  non-conformists  holding  civil  or 
military  offices  and  receiving  pay  from  the  Crown,  were 
relieved  from  annoyance  by  an  Act  of:  Indemnity.* 

Throughout  the  discussions  connected  with  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  the  extreme  dread  of- the  Presbyterians 
exhibited  by  the  Protestant  bishops  was  fitted  to  awaken 
very  grave  reflections.  The  prelates  appeared  to  believe  that, 
if  the  non-conforming  ministers  were  permitted  fully  to  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  religious  liberty,  their  own  Establishment 
would  speedily  tumble  down.^  "  I  fear,"  said  Archbishop 
King  immediately  after  the  Toleration  Bill  became  law, "  that 
we  shall  all  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  and,  in  truth,  I  can't  see 
how  our  Church  can  stand  here,  if  God  do  not,  by  a  peculiar 
and  unforeseen  providence,  support  it."*  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  that,  were  the  King  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
measure,  he  would  violate  his  Coronation  Oath ;  *^  and  every 
argument  which  the  most  bigoted  sectarianism  could  devise 
was  urged  against  its  adoption.  The  Protestant  prelates  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals  of  all  other  denominations,  that  they  were 
seemingly  bewildered  when  a  somewhat  different  policy  was 
inaugurated ;  and  even  the  attendance  of  some  Scotch 
soldiers  on  Presbyterian  worship  in  a  provincial  town  in 
Ulster  was  sufficient  to  disturb  their  equanimity.     "  I  should 

1  The  Act  in  the  Irish  Statute  Book  is  the  6th  of  George  I.,  chap.  v.  Deniers 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  not  admitted  to  its  benefits. 

*  The  6th  of  George  I.,  chap.  ix. 

'  At  this  time  the  Irish  Parliament  openly  sanctioned  the  non-residence  of  the 
leneficed  clergy  by  an  Act  declaring  that  their  **  absence  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
curates,**  According  to  this  Act  (the  6th  of  George  I.,  chap,  xiii.)  the  salary  of  a 
curate  should  not  be  more  than  fifty,  nor  less  than  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

*  Letter  to  Archbishop  Wake  dated  loth  November,  17 19.     Mant,  ii.  337. 

*  Mant,  ii.  339. 
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wtNtder,"  said  a  most  reverend  archlHshop,  "at  the  condvft^it 
of  quartering  a  Presbyterian  regiment  at  Londonderry,  if  it 
were  not  of  a  piece  with  all  the  methods  which  have  be^a 
used  of  late  for  the  safety  of  the  Churdi."^  How  would 
these  dignitaries  have  felt  had  they  been  assured  that  tbe 
time  would  come  when  a  Queen  of  England — the  wisest  aimd 

the  best  who  has  swayed  the  sceptre  since  the  Reformatioo 

would  be  found  attending  the  church  of  Crathie,  and  devoutly  ' 
joining  in  worship  conducted  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  ? 

The  toleration  secured  by  Act  of  Pariiament  to  non-cotf* 
fcMining  Protestants,  was  not  joined  with  a  correspondii^ 
concession  to  the  Romanists.  The  alarm  created  by  tbe 
Pretender,  and  the  conviction  that  the  adherents  of  the  Pope 
all  over  the  country  were  ready  to  support  him — if  they  bX'' 
any  prospect  of  success — prompted  the  Legislature  to  load 
them  with  additional  disabilities.  By  a  law  made  in  ijt^ 
Romanists  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  high  or  even  pett^ 
constables;'  and  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament  thef 
were  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  froP 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament,  if  they  had  not  taken  tbe 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  at  least  six  calendar  months 
before  the  day  of  the  election.'  In  1723,  when  apprehensions 
were  again  awakened  by  the  attempts  of  the  Pretender,  a  bill 
fraught  with  fresh  severities  against  them  was  brought  into 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  but  as  Parliament  was  soon 
afterwards  prorogued,  it  never  found  its  way  into  the  Statute 
Book.* 


'  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  dited  Ftbntif 
14'h,  i7'9-     Mflnt,  ii.  318. 

■  The  2nd  of  George  I,,  chap.  x. 

'  /ill/,  chap.  lin,  s,  7. 

*  Curry  says  : — "  Leave  was  given  lo  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  eiipl>iml( 
and  amending  Ihe  tiro  Acd  liefore  mentioned  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Poptn^ 
Upon  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  zealous  protnoten  of  thai  bill,  having  gmdj 
taken  notice  in  a  hng  and  laiourtii  sfntck,  that  of  all  the  countries  where  tbe 
Reformed  religion  had  prevailed  Sweden  was  freest  from  those  secret  bat  iire- 
eoncilable  enemies— of  all  Proiestnnt  governments— Popish  ecclesiastics  ;  whidi, 
he  said,  was  visibly  owing  to  the  great  wisdom  of  their  laws,  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  [sbamclesB  mutilation]  on  all  such  dangerous  intruders  into  [hat  kingdom— bt 
seriously  moved  Ihal  Iht  GethU  and  inkumait  ftnalty  misht  bt  addtd  as  a  rlamu  A 
the  nil  it/art  them,  to  which  Ihe  heme,  after  a  short  debate,  a^retd"     Cnny  add* 
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About  this  period  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  was  greatly 
cdisturbed  by  a   controversy  concerning  subscription   to   the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.     That  document  had  been 
recognized  as  the  ecclesiastical  symbol  of  the  Ulster  Noncon- 
formists ever  since  the  time  of  its  adoption  in  Scotland ;  but 
the  latitudinarian  spirit  which  now  prevailed  in  England  and 
elsewhere — and   which  had    been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
writings  of    Dr.   Samuel    Clarke,    Hoadly,    and   others — at 
Icng^  appeared  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  and  certain  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  began,  on  various  grounds,  to 
object  to  the  usual  mode  of  admitting  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to   licence  and   ordination,  by  requiring  them   to 
a.ppend   their    signatures  to    a    formulary  expressing  their 
unqualified  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the   Westminster 
standards.     There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  objectors 
were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reject  the  Calvinistic 
creed ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  at  least  some  among  them 
were  not  its  very  cordial  advocates.^    They  did  not,  however, 

that  "  the  bill  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  England  ;  but  rejected  by  nitans  of 
tkt  kumant  and  earmst  intirposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury  vdth  Mr,    IVaipoU" — 
Curry's  State  0/  th^  Catholics  of  Inland^  appended  to  his  Historical  and  Critical 
Review,  pp.  550-551.    Dublin,  18 10.    This  statement  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  the  present  day  (see  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev,, 
p.  253  ;  Haverty,  p.  687  ;  Duffy's /wA  Catholic  Magazine^  voL  ii.,  p.  178  ;  \Vyse*s 
Hist,  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association^  i.  17) ;  and  yet  it  rests  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion.    No  such  speech  was  ever  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
soch  motion  was  ever  agreed  to.     Cardinal  Fleury  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
such  transaction.     It  appears  that,  about  this  time,  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  proposed  that  every  unregistered  priest  or  friar  found  in  the  country 
after  a  certain  date  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  cheek  ;  and  that  when 
this  proposal  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Pi  ivy  Council — consisting  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  two  bishops,  and  some  other  members — it  was  proposed,  as 
an  amendment,  that  unregistered  priests  and  friars  coming  from  abroad  should  be 
liable  to  the  inhuman  mutilation  above  indicated.     The  Irish  Secretary,  when 
transmitting  the  clause  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  in  England,  intimated 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  bill ;  and  Lord  Stanhope  there  at  once  struck 
it  out  as  **  ridiculous,^^    This  is  the  whole  foundation  for  a  story  which  has  been  a 
fertile   theme  for  declamation  during  the  last  century.      Mr.  Froude  has  very 
recently  brought  the  real  facts  to  light.      See  his  English  in  Ireland,  i.  556,  558. 
*  Until  long  after  this  period,  no  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
professed  Arianism.      In  1 702  the  Rev.  Thomas  Emlyn,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Wood  Street,  Dublin,  having  avowed  himself  an  Arian,  was  at  once  deposed. 
Reid,  ii.  496.      He  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  connected  with  Ireland  in 
the  eighteenth  century  who  openly  acknowledged  the  Arian  creed. 
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avowedly  base  their  opposition  on  anything  which  they  alleged 
to  be  positively  erroneous  in  the  Confession :  they  rather 
challenged  the  authority  by  which  subscription  to  it  was 
enforced  ;  and  they  contended  that  no  Church  was  warranted 
to  require  such  a  recognition  of  a  merely  human  composition 
as  a  test  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship.^  Like  many  other  ad- 
vocates of  error,  they  laid  great  stress  on  mere  sincerity  in 
religion ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  principles  was  obviously 
subversive  of  Presbyterian  order  :  but  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  men  of  great  address,  as  well  as  of  no  little  controversial 
ability ;  and  they  contrived  to  create  much  excitement  in 
many  congregations.  In  the  end,  in  1726,  twelve  ministers 
with  their  flocks,  constituting  what  was  called  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  were  excluded  from  the  general  body.*  The 
distinctive  principle  of  these  separatists  was  non-subscription 
to  all  creeds  or  confessions. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  thus  sustained  perma- 
nent injury.  This  controversy  distracted  its  congregations; 
arrested  its  missionary  movements  ;  and  converted  its  judica- 
tories into  arenas  of  bitter  disputation.  The  non-subscribing 
ministers  were  comparatively  few ;  but  many  of  the  Presby- 
terian gentry  adhered  to  tliem  ;  and  the  general  influence  of 
the  denomination  was  much  weakened  by  the  division.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
sympathized  with  the  non-subscribers  ;  and,  tliough  now  eccle- 
siastically dissociated,  still  continued  with  them  an  exchange 


^  Tlie  Irish  Quakers,  it  apjuMrs,  stronj;!)'  symj)atliizcd  with  t!ie  non-subscribcR : 
and  one  of  ihcir  kailcr>,  named  Ucnjamin  Holme,  in  1727,  addressed  a  letter 
•*  To  the  teachers  anum^'  the   Presbyterians  that  refused  to  sul>scril»c  to  the  West- 
minster Confession   of  l-'ailh."     In    this   letter    ho   says: — **  It  would   be  great 
satisfaction  to  many  well-inclined  ]»ci.>pleif  you  would  mention  t/if  /'articular artidd 
in  that  C'tmfcssifin  that  you  think  not  safe  for  you  to  sii;n,  ;«'////   wur  nasK-ns  j\r 
not  sii^ninr.^' — WiciiT  and  Kitty's  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers^ 
p.  292.     The  non-subscribers  were  not  at  all  jirepareil  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  honest  (Quaker.      One  of  the   most  noteil  (^>uakers  of  this  periixl  was  John 
Dobbs,  of  Voughall,  eldest  son  of  Richard  I)ob])s  of  Ca^tle-Dobbs,  near  Carrick- 
fcrgus.     In  16S1  the  Castle-Dobbs  e.^tate  was  worth  three  liundred  and  sixty  |>ound5 
per  annum  ;  but,  in  ci.Miseq'.ience  «^f  his  elilest  >on  bec<.»niinga  (^>uakcr.  his  father 
disinherited  him,  and  selle*!  on  him  an  annuity  of  /"lo  per  annum,  as  he  said,  to 
keep  him  frt)m  starving.     /t'iJ.  ]ip.  J05-307. 

-  Keid,  iii.  1 96,  210. 
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of  pulpit  services.     Thus  the  leaven  of  their  principles  was 
gradually  diffused.     The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  its  earnest  assertion  of  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation ;  and,  in  point  of  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
piety,  it  still  could  bear  a  very  favourable  comparison  with 
"the  Episcopal  Establishment ;  but,  for  many  years  after  the 
period  before  us,  it  appeared    as  if  smitten  by  a  spiritual 
paralysis.     A  heterodox  Professor  of  Divinity  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  Colleges,^  to  which  its  students  were  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  for  professional  instruction,  had  only  too  success- 
fully infused  his  errors ;  and  thus  the  Church  was  contami- 
nated.   Some  of  the  non-subscribing  ministers  were  possessed 
of  high  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  of  superior  scholarship  ;  ^ 
and  not  a  few,  who  could  not  entirely  adopt  their  views,  ad- 
mired their  character  and  talents,  and  were  bewildered  by 
their  argumentation.    The  controversy  which  they  originated 
in  the  Northern  province  was  the  most  disastrous  visitation 
which  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had  yet  experienced. 
The  "  New  Light,"  as  it  was  called,  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the   Presbyterian    community ;     impaired    its   energy ;    and 
lowered  its  reputation  as  the  conservator  of  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

Though  all  the  penal  laws  against  Romanists  still  remained 
on  the  Statute  Book,  and  though  some  fresh  disabilities  were  now 
imposed,'  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  reign  of  George  I. 


*  Professor  Simpson,  of  Glasgow.     He  was  set  aside  in  1 729.     Hist,  of  Presb, 
Church  in  Ireland^  iii.  1 14,  293. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Abcmethy,  the  author  of  several  well-known  volumes  of 
sermons,  was  their  leader.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon 
Aljemethy,  of  London.  Dr.  Watkinson,  in  his  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
/r^/flW  (Dublin,  1 778  :  p.  419),  states  that  the  leader  of  the  New  Light  party  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  was  "endowed  with  great  powers  of  speech.  His  admirers 
say  that  he  united  the  precision  of  Clarke,  the  abundance  of  Barrow,  and  the 
perspicuity  of  Tillotson.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Dissenters  of  Ulster  to  address 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne)  in  a  tour  he  made  when 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  his  Grace  was  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  who 
ever  approached  him  on  like  occasions,  he  was  most  pleased  with  *  the  young  man 
of  Antrim.*  "  Mr.  Abcmethy  was  minister  of  Antrim  from  1703  to  1730.  He 
was  then  removed  to  Dublin. 

*  The  I2lh  of  George  L,  chap.  iii.  enacted  that  a  Popish  priest  celebrating  a 
marriage  between  Protestants,  or  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  was  to  be 
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is  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  increasing  laxity  in  t 
enforcement  of  this  odious  l^islation.  Popish  tushops  i 
priests — from  France  and  elsewhere — found  their  way  intotHBe 
country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fines  which  could  ^B>c 
levied  for  neglecting  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  FarliameKifc 
magistrates  in  various  places  winked  at  the  arrival  of  tli^:^^ 
strangers.  The  conduct  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  ■«?*• 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  con^'* 
quence,  in  l^i^t  two  new  laws  were  placed  on  the  Statt*^ 
Book  with  a  view  to  the  more  vigcHY>us  administration  o£  ct*^ 
penal  code  in  Galway  and  Kilkenny  ; '  but  these  enactme<*^ 
did  not  greatly  quicken  magisterial  vigilance^  The  Gove''*^' 
ment  itself  is  said  to  have  connived  at  the  presence  9''  ^ 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin.*  About  the  b^inning  of  tt*^ 
reign  some  Hibernian  dignitary  is  reported  to  have  ordairs^^ 
twelve  priests  for  the  Jansenists  of  Holland  ;'  and  the  nim^**' 
— which  was  probably  correct — seems  to  have  awakened  t*** 
anxiety  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  tt*^ 
Irish  hierarchy.  It  is  certain  that  in  1719  Pope  Clement  ^£-  *J 
addressed  to  them  an  admonitor>'  letter,'  in  which  he  requir^ 
them  formally  to  express  their  approval  of  the  Bull  Uuigmitt^-^* 
in  which  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Jansenists  are  condemned' 

Though  such  strict  laws  existed  against  the  settlement  c:>*^ 
the  regular  clergy  in  Ireland,  they  were  now  to  be  foun^ 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  country.  In  1717  the  ReV- 
Hugh  O'Calanan  collected  a  small  community  of  Dominica** 


deemed  guilty  of  felonj  withoot  benefit  of  cUrgy  ;  but  meanwhile  the  n 
thus  celebrated  w^  not  declared  null  and  void.     See  p.  353,  nele  (6). 

■  The  4th  of  George  I.,  chip.  iv.  and  ivL 

'  Froude's  Eriglhh  in  IrttaiiJ,  i.  379. 

*  Cog^n'i  DixtM  0/ A/iaii,  \i.  154. 

•  BviTVe's //iiirnia  DaniHiiaiia.     Supplement,  p.  818. 

'  "  The  marrow  of  the  Janieoist  doctrines  is  very  elegantly  and  ingeniously 
wrought  into  "  the  notes  on  the  New  Testament  by  ra»:ha£ius  Quesnel.  "  The 
Jesuits  induced  Lewis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  to  solicit  0  public  condemnation  of 
the  book  from  [he  Roman  Pontiff,  Clement  XL  The  Pontiff  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  or  rather  of  the  Jesuils,  and  issued,  in  Ihe  year  17131  the 
celebrated  Bull  or  decree,  which  from  its  first  word  is  called  i'mgntitHS,  and  in 
which  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  taken  from  Ih^l  book  are  proscribed." — 
MuRiiocK's  Moshiim,  by  Soancs,  iv.  389-90. 
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»>uns  in  Fisher's  Lane,  Dublin.^     In    1721   the  Rev.  Stephen 
^^lacEgan  was    chosen   their  Provincial  ;    and  this  was    the 
rst  election  of  the  kind  which  took  place  since  the  order  was 
^xpelled  from  Ireland    in   1698.^      In    1725   MacEgan  was 
:onsecrated  Bishop  of  Clonmacnois  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.* 
^rom  this  date  friars  of  various  orders  began  to  re-appear 
^re  and  there  throughout  the  island. 
At   a  time  when  the  Romanists  were  politically  so  de- 
pressed, it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  the  Popish  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  engaged  in  a  keen  dispute  with  his  brother  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  relative  to  ecclesiastical  precedence.     The 
question  had  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  ;  *  and,  since  the  Reformation,  had  led 
'to  contentions  between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
l^ierarchy.*  A  disagreement  respecting  the  division  of  parishes 
in  the  metropolis  produced  an  appeal  from  Byrne,  the  Romish 
I^rimate  of  Dublin,  to  McMahon,  the  Romish  Primate  of  all 
Xreland  ;•  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  Propaganda  in  Italy.^  In  1728  McMahon  published  a 
znost  erudite  treatise,  entitled    Jus  Primatiale  Armacanumy 
in  defence  of  the  claims  of  his  archbishopric.     At  this  period 
neither  dignitary  could,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  walk 
at  midday  along  the  streets ;  and  the  work  now  completed 
- — ^which  may  be  said   fairly  to  exhaust  the  subject — is  a 
singular  evidence  of  what  ecclesiastical  ambition  can  accom- 
plish in  the  face  of  surrounding  discouragements.® 


•  Hardiman's  Galway,  p.  277. 

•  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meaihy  ii.  160. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  161.  In  tlie  Bull  appointing  MacEgan  to  Clonmacnois  there  is  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that,  should  the  consecrating  prelate  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  two  or  three  bishops,  he  should  employ  as  many  Presbyters.  In 
the  Bull  appointing  Peter  Killikelly  to  Kilmacduagh  in  1744,  there  is  a  clause  of 
the  same  kind.  Burke's  Iliberftia  Dominicanay  pp.  502,  503,  509,  510.  The 
Pope  thus  recognised  the  right  of  Presbyters  to  join  in  the  consecration  or  ordina- 
tion of  bishops. 

^  See  vol.  i.,  Book  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  235. 

'  Sec  Elrington*s  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  160,  and  appendix  vi. 

•  Hugh  McMahon  was  R.C.  Primate  of  Armagh  from  1708  or  1709  to  1737. 
^  D* Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin^  p.  464. 

•  The  Rev.  John  Hennessy,  a  Jesuit  of   Clonmel,  published  anonymously,  in 
English,  a  reply  to  this  treatise  :  and,  appended    to  later  issues  of  McMahon*! 
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Though  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  bad  coar 
pletely  established  the  ascendency  o(  the  Whigs^  it  did  not , 
extinguish  political  jealousies  which  threatened  to  disturb  ti^ 
peace  of  the  country.  A  new  party,  known  by  the  6e^^ 
nation  of  "  Patriots,"  now  appeared.  They  professed  *<• 
contend  for  the  rights  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament  ^ 
not  always  act  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  English  states 
men ;  and  the  British  Senate  claimed  the  power  of  malcinE 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  sister  island.  This  claim  wu 
resented  in  Ireland  as  offensive  to  the  national  dignity ;  naA'T 
were  disposed  to  denounce  it  as  unconstitutional ;  and  a  ease 
which  now  occurred ' — in  which  there  was  an  appeal  from  tbe 
Irish  to  the  British  law  authorities,  and  in  which  the  Hot** 
of  Lords  in  England  reversed  a  decision  of  the  House  ** 
Lords  in  Ireland — ^led  to  a  most  au-lcwaxd  coiUsioa  beln^c^" 
the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries.  The  "  Patriots "  in»i*'" 
tained  that  Ireland  should  not  be  bound  by  Acts  of  Parl*^* 
ment  made  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  its  own  tribunals  were  th^ 
highest  courts  of  judicature  which  it  ought  to  recognize ;  and 
that  all  official  proceedings  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  *^ 
own  legislature — consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons — -»**' 
volved  an  infringement  of  the  national  independence.  Amo^S 
the  leaders  of  the  Patriots  was  Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's^ — ' 
a  divine  whose  zeal  in  proclaiming  public  grievances  w^^ 
certainly  not  above  suspicion.  This  restless  politician  b^** 
now  lost  all  hope  of  a  bishopric  Swift  was  as  proud  as  I** 
was  vindictive ;  and  he  was  determined  that  the  Governme*** 
should  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  alreacJy 
signalized  himself  as  a  demagogue  ;  and  an  incident  of  Htt'^ 
consequence  in  itself  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  mortl' 
fying  those  by  whom  he  deemed  himself  overlooked.  Thei* 
had  long  been  complaints  in  Ireland  of  a  want  of  copper 
currency ;  and  an  individual,  named  Wood,  bad  secured  3 
patent  from  the  Crown  for  issuing  a  large  amount  of  halfpence 
and  farthings.     These  coins  were  tested  at  the  English  mint 


ork,  is  his  rejoinder  entitled  Pnrstruti^  ejaidtm  argamenti  fro  Priiaatu  Amacam 
Hira  Jnonymum."     See  Kenehan's  Cfllnliaris,  |).  9S. 
The  coae  of  sheilocli  v.  AnDestef.     Sec  Gordon's  Hist,  oj  Ir^and,  x\.  207. 
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by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  is  well  known  that  they 
contained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  standard  metal ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  contractor  had  in  any  way  abused  his 
privil^e.*  But  reports  soon  gained  circulation  to  the  effect 
that  Wood  had  procured  his  licence  by  means  of  a  corrupt 
bargain  with  a  lady  of  the  court ;  that  he  waa  an  atrocious 
swindler ;  and  that  his  halfpence  and  farthings  were  worthless. 
The  patent  had  been  passed  without  consulting  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Priv}''  Council  of  Ireland — though  the  pro- 
ceeding could  be  abundantly  justified  by  precedents  ;  the  evil 
rumours  were  readily  believed  ;  and  there  was  a  disposition, 
on  all  hands,  to  find  fault  with  the  transaction.  The  patent 
seems  to  have  been  procured  by  corruption,  and  the  issue  of 
copper  coins  was  unquestionably  quite  too  large :  but  the  detri^ 
ment  was  absurdly  magnified.  The  patriots  were  indignant : 
complaints  from  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  King ;  and  similar  remonstrances  were  forwarded 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  various  public  bodies.  The 
question  touched  all  interests ;  for  the  banker,  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  small  trader,  the  servant,  and  the  very  pauper, 
all  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  receive  base 
money.  The  wretched  trash  which  James  11.  had  circulated 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  not  yet  forgotten  :  *  and  there 
was  an  impression  that  the  country  was  about  to  experience 
a  repetition  of  the  misery  which  that  currency  had  produced. 
Society  throughout  all  its  borders  was  alarmed :  and  Swift,  by 
a  series  of  anonymous  publications* — signed  A  Drapier^  and 
hence  known  as  Tlu  Drapicr^s  Letters — ^added  immensely  to 
the  excitement.  He  was  quite  incompetent  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  coinage :  but  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  its  gross  adulteration :  he  recklessly 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  exaggeration :  and  his  mis- 
representations were  received  as  oracular.  He  affirmed  that 
twenty-four  of  Wood's  halfpence  were  scarcely  worth  a 
penny ;  that  the  price  of  commodities  would  be  raised  as  the 


^  See  Lord   Mahon*s  History  of  En^anJy   vol    ii.   90-95.      London,    1839 : 
Smollett     Reign  of  George  L,  chap.  iii.  ;  Pictorial  History  of  England^  iv.  364. 
'  See  before,  p.  168. 
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value  of  the  coin  was  depressed ;  that  a  lady  could  not  go 
out  shopping  without  taking  a  waggon-load  of  the  vile  half- 
pence along  with  her;  that  a  gentleman  of  moderate  property 
would  require  scores  of  horses  to  draw  home  his  half-year's 
rent ;  and  that  even  the  beggars  would  be  ruined, — as  a  half- 
penny would  not  do  a  poor  man  more  service  than  three 
pins  out  of  the  sleeve.  The  Dean  even  degraded  the  pulpit 
by  preaching  against  V  "    Ifpence  ;   and  instigated  H\ 

classes  of  the  people  to  r  :  odious  metal.     In  the  end, 

it  was  found  necessary  to  w  the  coin  from  circulation: 

and  Wood  was  indem  lai^e  annuity,  for  the  loss  of 

his  patent. 

This  agitation  had  ne.  ed  a  climax  when  Lindsay, 

the  Jacobite  Archbishop  igh,  died.*     Many  expected 

that  the  Archbishop  of  vould  have  been  appointed 

his  successor,  as  he  had  mon  once  rendered  good  service 

to  the  Government ;  but  King  was  now  labouring  under  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  ;  -  and  his  vexatious  opposition 
to  the  Act  for  the  toleration  of  Dissenters  had  given  great 
offence  to  the  British  ministry.  As  the  Primate  was  often 
employed  in  affairs  of  State,  and  as  the  political  firmament 
exhibited  so  many  signs  of  perturbation,  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  a  divine  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  to  the  vacant  dignity; 
and,  as  the  national  spirit  was  now  revealing  itself  with  such 
uncomfortable  earnestness,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  select 
an  Englishman  for  the  office.  The  choice  fell  on  Dr.  Hugh 
Boulter,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  great  talent,  sagacity, 
and  energy.    He  filled  the  see  of  Armagh  for  eighteen  years ;' 


'  In  1715,  when  ihe  Irish  Lonis  and  Commons  signed  a  loyal  engagement  to 
George  L,  ■'  the  Primate,  after  a  three  days'  siniggle,  when  esery  one  hot  him- 
self had  signed,  at  length  attached  his  name  with  an  ill  grace  on  the  maisio  <i 
the  page,  /mm  whuh  it  could  be  cut  off  lehm  thi  PrrUnda-  came  to  hit  mm."— 
Froude's  English  in  Ireland,  i.  384.  The  bond,  with  Lindsay's  name  altacbed, 
as  described,  is  in  (he  Record  Office.     Ibid.  nate. 

'  When  Boulter,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  first  viiilcd  him.  King  is  reported  10 
have  received  the  stranger  sitting.  He  was  evidently  mortified  because  he  hid 
been  passed  over  in  the  appointment  to  the  Primacy  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  excused  himself  for  keeping  his  seat  by  saying  :— "  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  yooi 
Grace  will  foi^ive  me,  because,  you  know,  I  am  foa  old  to  rise."     Mant,  ii.  419. 

'  From  1724(0  1742, 
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and  meanwhile  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  He  was  no  less  than  thirteen  times  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices ;  and,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  primacy, 
he  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration.* He  was  endowed  with  a  far  more  liberal  spirit  than 
many  of  his  episcopal  contemporaries ;  and,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Presbyterians,  he  was  generally  kind  and  considerate. 

Primate  Boulter  was  distinguished  by  the  munificence  of 
his  benefactions.  He  had  an  ample  fortune  ;  and,  during  his 
life,  he  gave  away  much  money  for  public  objects.*  He  left 
no  issue :  and,  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed  a  large  amount  of 
property  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.*  He  pos- 
sessed not  a  few  noble  qualities  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
not  altogether  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese :  but, 
when  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  he  was  known,  rather  as  a 
politician,  than  as  a  divine.  He  was  the  head  of  what  was 
called  "  the  English  interest ;  *'  he  steadily  resisted  the  move- 
ments of  "  the  patriots  ; "  and  his  great  aim,  as  a  statesman, 
was  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  English  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  In  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices, 
his  advice  had  great  weight :  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  he 
promoted  the  advancement  of  Englishmen;  and,  in  his 
recommendations  to  benefices  and  bishoprics,  he  was  quite 
too  much  guided  by  merely  secular  considerations.  A  zealous 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  much  more  likely  to 


'  His  letters,  which  have  been  published,  supply  much  information  respecting 
Irish  afiairs  from  1724  to  1738. 

«  He  gave  pecuniary  aid  towards  forming  a  canal  from  Newry  to  the  river  Bann, 
and  thus  opening  a  communication  with  Lough  Neagh.  He  built  four  houses  in 
Drogheda  for  the  widows  of  clergymen,  and  endowed  them  with  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  an  estate  purchased  at  his  own  expense.  He  sent  the  sons  of  many  of 
his  clergy  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  maintained  them  at  his  own  cost  ; 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin.  See  Stuart's 
Armagh^  pp.  426-7. 

•  "  The  Imlk  of  his  property,  after  a  suitable  provision  for  his  widow,  during 
her  life,  and  a  few  testamentary  bequests,  was  appropriated,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
;f  50,000,  to  the  purchase  of  glebes  for  the  clergy  and  the  augmentation  and 
improvement  of  small  benefices."— M ant,  ii.  505.  See  also  appendix  to  Report 
of  Her  Majesty s  Commissioners  on  the  Revenues  and  Condition  of  the  Established 
Church  (Ireland)  1868,  p.  129.  In  the  23rd  of  George  II.,  chap,  xviii.  provision 
is  made  for  the  management  of  this  bequest. 
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secure  his  patronage  than  a  candidate  known  only  as  an 
efficient  pastor  or  a  sound  theologian.  Irishmen  complained 
bitterly  that  the  best  places  in  their  own  Church  establishment 
were  bestowed  on  strangers.  "  It  is  a  miserable  thing,"  said 
Archbishop  King,  "to  see  men  who  have  spent  their  strength 
and  youth  in  serving  the  Church  successfully,  left  destitute  b 
their  old  age ;  and  others,  who  never  served  a  cure,  have 
heaps  of  benefices  thn  icm  ,  .  .  'Tis  a  grief  to  me 

to  consider  that  I  have  irty  curates  in   my  diocese, 

most  of  them  wor  ome  that  have  served  near 

twenty   years,   a;  o   give  or   procure  them  a 

vicarage."' 

In  the  selection  of  m  he  sister  kingdom  to  bene- 

fices in  Ireland,  no  at  itever  appears  to  have  beet 

paid  to  their  religious  si  s.     In  the  reign  of  Georgf 

I.  Arianism  was  more  or  ick  penly  professed  by  variou.' 
divines  of  the  English  Establishment :  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  heterodoxy  of  a  dangerous  type  was 
imbibed  by  some  of  the  Irish  episcopal  clergy.*  Subscription 
to  the  Articles  was  often  treated  as  little  better  than  an  un- 
meaning ceremony,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  submit  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  The  secular  spirit  displayed  by  not 
a  few  of  the  Irish  dignitaries  attracted  general  notice,  and 
occasionally  provoked  severe  animadversion.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  order  has  himself  commented  sharply  on  their  n^lect 
of  duty.  "  If,"  said  he,  "bishops  take  the  course  that  is  too 
much  in  practice,  to  fix  in  Dublin,  and  only  make  an  excur- 
sion once  in  the  year  into  their  diocese,  I  am  afraid  the 
gentry  and  people  of  the  country  will  not  easily  find  out  of 
what  use  they  are  ;  and  to  have  a  set  of  men  looked  on  as 
useless  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  temptation  to  lay  them  aside-"* 


•  Manl,  ii.  369,  386,  410,  416.  "  Since  my  Lord  Lieutenanl  was  nonuDited  h) 
the  Gove mmenl,"  says  Archbishop  King  in  December,  1715,  "  about  ^lS,ooo 
annual  rent  have  been  given  in  benefices,  employments,  and  places  to  strangen; 
and  not  £S°°  '0  any  i"  Ireland."     /6iJ.  ii.  44s. 

'  Seeletlerof  Archbishop  King,  dated  April  24lh,  (720,  Mant,  u.  358.  See 
also  Manl,  ii.  414. 

'  Letter  of  Archbishop  King  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dated  April  12th,  179a 
See  Mant,  iu  366-7. 
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In  this  reign  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  population, 
especially  in  Ulster,  b^an  to  be  seriously  impaired  by  emi- 
gration.^ Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  there  was  much 
unoccupied  land  in  the  country;  and  natives  of  Scotland — hear- 
ing from  their  relatives  already  in  Ireland  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  cheapness  of  the  farms — were  induced,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  to  settle  in  the  northern  province.-  They  seldom 
obtained  leases  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  or  thirty- 
one  years ;  and,  when  their  time  was  expired,  landlords  often 
asked  double,  and  not  unfrequently  treble,  the  former  rents.^ 
There  was  a  claim  for  a  corresponding  advance  in  tithe  ;  and 
the  settlers,  discouraged  by  these  demands,  were  led  to  think 
of  giving  up  their  holdings,  and  of  crossing  the  great  Atlantic 
In  some  instances  ministers  and  their  flocks  emigrated  in  a 
body  ;*  and  the  favourable  reports,  received  from  those  who 
first  ventured  to  pass  over  to  the  Western  world,  emboldened 
others  to  follow  them.  Most  of  the  tenants  were  Presby- 
terians ;  and  the  political  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  evident  partiality  shown, 
by  the  episcopal  landowners,  to  conformists,^  stimulated 
their  desire  for  emigration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  increased  the 
hardships  of  the  oppressed  cultivators ;  and  still  further 
promoted  the  movement  towards  the  shores  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Thus  it  is  that,  at  the  present  day,  so  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  great  American  Republic  trace  their 
descent  from  ancestors  who  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland. 


'  Froude  says,  "Twenty  thousand  left  Ulster  on  the  destruction  of  the  woollen 
trade.  Many  more  weie  driven  away  by  the  first  passing  of  the  Test  Act.  The 
stream  had  slackened  in  the  hope  that  the  law  would  be  altered.  When  the  pro- 
spect was  finally  closed,  men  of  spirit  and  energy  refused  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
they  were  held  unfit  to  receive  the  right  of  citizens." — English  in  Ir^landX  392. 

*  Stor)'  states  that  in  1693  at  least  ten  thousand  people  came  out  of  Scotland 
into  Ireland.     See  p.  172,  note  (5)  of  this  volume. 

3  .See  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  dated  June  2nd,  1719,  in  Mant,  ii.  331-2. 
Sec  also  Hist,  of  Prab,  Church  in  Ireland,  iii.  224-5. 

*  J/ist.  of  Prcsb,  Church  in  Ireland,  iil  225. 

'  The  bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  inserting  clauses  in  the  leases  of  their  lands  by 
which  the  grants  were  forfeited  should  the  tenants  permit  meeting-houses  to  be  erected 
on  them.     Episcopal  landlords  often  refused  sites  for  such  buildings.    Reid,  iii.  22. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  REICM  OF  GEORGE  IL  A.D.   1/27  TO  A.D.    176a 

When  Geoi^  IL  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland  were  in  the  exclusive  enjoymeot  of 
all  offices  of  influence,  emolument,  and  dignity.  They  alone 
acted  as  judges,  sheriflls,  and  magistrates ;  they  alone  were 
eligible  for  promotion  in  the  University ;  they  alone  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords ;  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  alone  were  members  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population  ; 
they  were  little  more  than  the  one  half  even  of  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  ;'  and  yet  they  alone  made  the  lai.vs,  and  governed 
the  country.  The  Romanists,  heartbroken  by  a  long  series 
of  disasters,  had  almost  entirely  lost  their  spirit;  and  the 
Presbyterians,  discountenanced  by  episcopalian  landlords, 
and  discouraged  by  the  demand  for  increased  rents,  were 
passing  away  every  year  in  thousands  to  the  American 
plantations.  But  the  Established  Church,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, was  barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground.*     Instead  of 

'  In  Ihe  Tcign  uf  Queen  Anne  (he  Pro!e<^nnt  N'nn-canfomii.tls  claimed  to  be  at 
least  ciiual  numerically  lo  llie  members  of  Ihc  Established  Church.  See  Kitk- 
palrick's  Preihylerian  Lpya/ty,  p.  564.  liul  their  continued  emigration  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  10  America  pnibablf  left  them  in  a  minority  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  Had  it  not  lieen  for  their  con-t.inl  cmi);mtion  in  tadi 
targe  numl)ers,  the  [rish  I'resbyteriani  woukl,  .it  this  d.iy,  far  exceed  the  Iriih 
tliistojali.in?  in  numliers. 

'  In  1731  there  n'crc  in  Ireland,  according  to  Burke  in  his  Hibernia  Duminkana, 
p.  iS,  3,010,221  of  a  popubtion — made  up  of  1,309,768  Romanists,  and  700^453 
Protcslanls.  This  is  apparently  a  grossly  incorrect  e»timale.  In  1733  it  wu 
compute<l  thai  there  were  about  thru  papists  to  em  Protestant.      See  Fnuor*! 
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swallowing  up  all  the  sects  around  it,  it  was  continually 
complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  other  denominations. 
When  we  narrowly  examine  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its 
policy,  we  may  readily  account  for  its  inefficiency. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  as  a  national  institute,  it  had  never 
yet  fulfilled  its  vocation.  It  professed,  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland^  to  furnish  religious  instruction  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation :  and. yet  there  were  many  districts  of  the  country 
which  had  never  enjoyed  its  ordinances.  Ever  since  it  was 
organized,  its  clergy  had  been  far  outnumbered  by  the  priests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Without  a  supply  of  ministers  at 
least  numerically  sufficient  for  the  task,  it  could  not  teach 
the  entire  community ;  but  now — nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Reformation — it  had  not,  on  an  average,  more  than 
one  minister  for  every  three  parishes.  There  are  in  Ireland 
upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  parishes  ;^  but,  in 
1728,  there  were  only  about  eight  hundred  ministers  of  the 
Establishment — reckoning  both  incumbents  and  curates — in 
the  whole  island.^  At  the  same  time  there  were  probably 
from  two  to  three  thousand  Romish  priests  in  the  country.^ 
No  wonder  that  Popery,  left  in  absolute  possession  of  so  many 
parishes,  and  supported  by  such  a  formidable  array  of  clergy, 
contrived  to  hold  its  position. 


IJ/e  oj  Bfrkdey^  p.  205.  In  a  Collection  of  Tracts  and  Treatises  relatinjs^to  Ireland^ 
(Dublin,  1861),  it  is  staled  (vol.  ii.,  p.  534)  that,  according  to  evidence  supplied  by 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  there  were  in  the  island,  in  1732,  105,501  Protestant  and 
281,401  popish  families.  In  an  essay,  published  by  Arthur  Dobbin,  Esq.,  in  1729, 
it  is  computed  that  there  were  then  in  the  country  1,200,000  Romanists,  and» 
469,644  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  See  Collection  of  Tracts  and  Treatises ^ 
4>v.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  486. 

*  See  appendix  to  \he  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Rrjenites 
and  Condition  of  the  Estallished  Church  (Ireland)  1868,  p.  97.  The  exact  number 
given  is  2,428.  Mant  gives  the  number  of  parishes  as  2,436.  See  Mant,  ii.  775. 
Some  of  these  parishes  were,  however,  very  small.  Sometimes  five  or  six  lay 
together  within  a  mile  or  two.  See  the  14th  and  15th  of  Charles  II.,  chap.  x. 
Irish  Statutes. 

-  Mant,  ii.  476. 

3  They  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  according  to  Archbishop  Boulter.  Sec  Mant,  ii. 
476.  Writing  in  September,  1 727,  King  affirms  that  "  the  papists  have  more  bi>hop5 
in  Ireland  than  the  Protestants,  and  tivice  at  least  as  many  priests."— Mant,  ii.  471. 
It  appears  that  in  1729  the  Franciscan  order  had  sixty-seven  convents  in  Ireland, 
that  there  were  664  mass  houses,  229  of  which  had  been  built  since  the  commence- 
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Had  tlie  people  of  Ireland  been  really  desirous  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  most  of  them  were  left  without  aaj 
opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  tiie 
EstablUhment.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  it  tithes  and  to 
contribute  otherwise  to  its  maintenance  ;  but  many  of  them 
never  saw  the  face,  nor  heard  the  voice  of  a  Protestant  mtnistcr. 
In  several  dioceses,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  the  churc  in  ruins  ;'  and  very  few  of 

the  bishops,  or  other  in  :cclesiastica,  seem  to  have 

cherished  the  slightest  ^t  promote  their  renovation. 

Under  such  guardians  to   account   for  the  slow 

growth  of  Protestantism-  I 

Tliere  was  at  this  time  gutshed  prelate  whose  zeal,    ' 

in  the  cause  of  church-ar  ation,  appears  to  singular 

advantage,  when  contra  the  apathy  of  most  of  his 

clerical  contemporaries.  Arcl  op  King,  who  died  in  1729 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ■seventy-nine,^  laboured  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  episcopal  career  to  strengthen  the  interests 
of  Protestantism,  by  supplying  its  adherents  with  suitable 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God.  When  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Derry  in  1691— about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War — he  found  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  diocese  either 
dilapidated  or  destroyed.  He  at  once  addressed  himself  with 
great  energy  to  the  work  of  restoration  ;  and,  partly  by  his 
own  contributions,  and  partly  by  funds  which  the  Gove mmeot 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  churches.' 
When  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1703,  he 

ment  of  the  reign  ufGeoc^e  I.,  that  there  u  ere  1,445  oJirialing^nrsXsixiA  l^fmn. 
Ltnihan's  History  and  AnlijuUia  of  Limtriek,  p- 327.  Dublin,  1866.  Tho«el>e« 
described  as  officialing  priesls  were  perhaps  Ihose  who  were  rtgiilereJ.  Cuiates, 
as  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliaineiil,  could  not  l>e  registered.  See  before,  p.  JOj. 
Boulter  hail  the  best  means  of  information,  and  he  probably  does  not  mndi 
csat^cralo  the  number  of  Ihe  Komish  clergy. 

'  About  1750,  in  the  dioceses  of  Waltrford,  Lismore,  Cork,  Rois,  Cloyne, 
Ardfi-n,  and  Ajjhadw;,  there  were  126  churches  in  repair  and  1 14  churches  in 
ruins.     Mam,  ii,  574, 

'  His  work  on  the  Origin  o/£;'i/ attracted  much  Ihe  attention  of  those  disposed  10 
speculate  on  that  mysterious  subject.  Dean  Swift  became  alienated  from  the 
Archbishop ;  ami,  in  a  later  cdilion  of  one  of  his  works,  withdrew  a  eulogy  he 
had  previously  prunouiiced  on  him.     Mam,  ii.  499. 
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exhibited  the  same  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  comfortable 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  Partly  at  his  own  expense, 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  benefactions  procured  from  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent,  he  repaired  or  erected  no  less  than 
forty  churches  in  the  course  of  the  six-and-twenty  years 
during  which  he  was  metropolitan.  Of  these,  nineteen  were 
built  in  places  where  no  divine  service  had  been  performed 
since  the  Reformation.^  Nor  was  he  less  desirous  to  secure 
something  like  a  decent  maintenance  for  the  officiating  clergy. 
He  sought  in  various  ways  to  augment  the  incomes  of  poor 
ministers ;  and,  in  many  cases,  greatly  improved  their  position 
by  securing  for  them  dwelling-houses  and  glcbe-lands.- 

King  acted  most  wisely  in  thus  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
better  support  for  the  working  clergy.  Some  of  them  were 
so  miserably  remunerated  that  throughout  life  they  might  be 
said  to  be  engaged  in  a  hard  struggle  for  subsistence.  Steeped 
in  poverty — which  exposed  them  to  contempt — they  could 
exercise  very  little  influence  on  the  community  around  them. 
They  could  neither  purchase  books,  nor  practise  hospitality, 
nor  even  make  a  decent  appearance  in  society.*  A  parson 
without  manse  or  glebe,  and  with  an  income  of  barely  twenty 
pounds  a  year*  to  sustain  himself  and  his  family,  was  not  in 
a  position  to  minister  effectively  to  a  large  parish.  In  times 
of  confusion,  the  Church  revenues  had  suffered  sadly  from 
mismanagement  or  spoliation,  so  that  there  were  many  livings 
worth  only  from  £s  to  ;f  10  per  annum  each  ;  and  it  had  been 
customary  to  join  a  number  of  them  together,  so  as  to  eke 
out  a  salary  for  the  incumbent.     "In   many  parts   of  this 


1  Mant,  ii.  152.  *  /*«^- 

»  It  was  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  the  poor  garments  of  the  ofl&dating 
ministers  which  promi>ted  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  1722  to  bequeath  £$0  to  reiddent 
dcigy  of  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  to  buy  them  "  gowns.'*    Mant, 

ii.  507. 

*  Archbishop  King  speaks  01  curates  even  in  his  own  diocese,  after  he  had  been 
nearly  twenty  years  there,  as  ha>'ing  salaries  from  ;f  20  to  £40  a  year.  Mant,  ii. 
588.  In  his  time  the  average  salary  was  £y>  per  annum.  IHd.  il  553.  Rundle, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  writing  in  1740  says :— -**  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  curates, 
that  are  fathers  of  eight  or  ten  children,  without  anything  but  an  allowance  of  ;f  40 
a  year  to  support  them."  Und,  ii.  542.  Goldsmith  lived  at  this  time ;  so  that 
he  states  the  literal  truth  when  he  describes  an  Irish  officiating  clergyman  as 
"passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 


I 


* 
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kjngdom."  says  Arehbbhop  Boulter,  "  by  means  of  impropiia.  -» 
tions,  there  arc  vicarages  or  curacies  woith  but  ^5  or^iop^* 
annum,  or  so.  ...  la  several  places  the  bishops  let  the  samtf 
person  enjoy  three  or  four,  on  to  seven  or  cij^tit  of  liiesc,  wliicll 
possibly,  all  tt^cthcr.  make  but  j£6o,  .^So,  or^ioo  per  annum. 
or  litlic  more ;   and  there   is.  it  may  be,  but   one   or  two 
churches."'     This  practice  involved  the  cvib  of   pluratiti^^ 
non-residence,  ami  ncRlect  of  duty — as  it  was  quite  impossit»le 
for  any  single  individual  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants      of  , 
such  an  extensive  population.     If   tlic  incumbent — as  oft«n   I 
happened — lived   at  a  disUncc,  and   employed   a   wcakli*? 
curate,  at  a  wretched  pittance,  to  act  as  his  representative,  it 
was  not  stntnce  if  any  remnants  of  Protestantism,  which  n»ay 
have  still  lingered  in  the  benighted  territory,  pined  away  **nl 
dicd'J 

The  Romanists  of  Ireland  at  this  dreary  period  could  have 
seen  little  to  attract  tliem  within  the  pale  of  Episcopal 
Protestantism.  Their  own  priests,  at  some  peril,  had  venture*' 
to  remain  among  them ;  and  continued  to  administer  the 
offices  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  These  men  might 
be — as  they  often  were — coarse  and  ill-educated  ;  they  might 
l>e  foul-mouthed  and  drunken ;  and  they  might  seldom  ex- 
hibit anything  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but  they  took 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  their  adherents ;  counselled 
them  individually  when  in  difficulties;  addressed  them  in 
their  own  tongue  ;  heard  their  confessions ;  and  dispensed  the 
last  rites  at  death.  Their  pastoral  diligence  often  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  lukowannness  of  the  Established  clcigy. 


'  Mant,  ii.  479.  De»o  Swift,  writing  in  1723,  iffinns  ihal  "  Ihe  profit  of  ta  or 
a  doicn  of  ihe«  unions  Kldom  Mnonntu  to  above  /Bo  ot  ;£ioo  ■  jett."  .\tgaaicnt 
Bi^iwt  (he  Power  of  the  Bishops.     Woiks,  vol.  v..  p.  i&y.     Loadaa,  tSoi. 

'  II  appeara  that  in  1712  there  were  but  ten  beneficcJ  clergymen  in  llie  whole 
diocese  of  Clonfert,  and  that  the  half  of  thcs*  were  non-twidenl.  Mnnl,  ii,  38a 
Thi*  evd  long  continued,  Warner,  writing;  in  1763,  ssys  : — "  The  pluntlltia  in 
Ireland,  which  are  without  tlint  and  without  measuie,  e.tctf-i  n  IHi  Primal/t 
trout,  rcsemlilc  iIumc  of  popish  dmet  here  too  much  to  admit  of  >ny  excuse. 

has  intcrni  enough  to  pnxiue  four  or  fise  livings,  he  will  probably  End 
iiough  In  otitun  the  Primate's  consent ;  and  hu  coaieni,  with  a  faculty  far 
I  ciiilik'  hlia  111  hild  t'lem  all  together,  though  they  are  situated 
:vtreniiiim^f  Ihe  kingdom." — HUln-y  ef  Ireland,  voL  L     Introd.  p.  87. 
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-A.nd,  when  controversy  arose,  they  could  dwell  with  terrible 
and  telling  severity  on  the  frailties  of  the  dominant  Protes- 
'tajitism.    They  could  take  up  the  Prayer  Book,  and  show  that 
English  prelatists  had  saints*  days  as  well  as   themselves ; 
that  they  recognized  priestly  absolution,  and  something  like 
oonsubstantiation ;  and  they  could  plead  that  the  Pope  was 
just  as  good  and  godly  a  Head  of  the  Church  as  George  I.  or 
George  II.    And  they  could  point  to  rectors,  in  possession  of 
Hch  benefices,  who  lived  out  of  the  country,  and  left  their  duty 
t:o  starveling  curates  ;  and  they  could  tell  of  deans,  who  were 
strangers  in  the  places  from  which  they  levied  large  revenues  ;^ 
aad  they  could  speak  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  en- 
joyed the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  who  were  known  only  as 
fine  gentlemen  or  busy  politicians.^     It  would  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  such  an 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  an  institution  of  Christ. 

The  staff  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Irish  Established 
Church  was  quite  too  small  for  the  task  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  yet,  had  all  these  spiritual  workmen  been  of  the  right 
stamp,  their  paucity  of  numbers  might  have  been,  to  a  large 
extent,  supplemented  by  burning  zeal  and  sanctified  ability. 
But  very  few  of  them  were  animated  by  an  evangelistic  spirit. 
If  they  could  manage  to  get  through  the  routine  of  official 
duty,  they  were  content.  They  were  not  at  all  prepared  to 
undertake  any  bold  aggressive  movement  on  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  around  them.  Now  and  then  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  the  Romanists  ;  but  it  was  commonly  so 
feeble,  or  so  ill-sustained,  that  it  led  to  no  improvement. 
About  this  time  the  successful  operations  of  a  society  lately 
formed  in  Scotland,  for  the  education  of  the  Highlanders  and 


1  Archbishop  King,  writing  in  1720,  says  :— **Our  Lord  Lieutenant  has  dis- 
posed of  five  deaneries  since  he  came  to  the  government ;  and  each  has  some 
benefice  or  benefices  annexed  to  it  with  cures,  and  not  om  of  them  resida," — 
Mant,  ii.  367.      Even  at  that  time  the  deanery  of  Derry  was  worth  ;^i,ioo  a 

year.     Mant,  ii.  530. 

•  Englishmen,  who  came  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplains  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  were  generally  made  bishops.  As  many  of  the  best  livings  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  best  paid  of  the  Irish  episcopal  clergy  were  often 
those  who  did  least  duly,  or  who  were  noa-rcsident. 
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ittmctcd  the  notice  of  some  distinguished  mcmbeis 
insn  Katablishmcnt ;  and  suggested  to  them  the  idea  ot 
aoiring  an  agency  for  the  leaching  of  their  own  naine 
lu        11.     The  ori^jinator  of   ihc  scheme  was  Dr.  Maiilft 
n    i  Bishop  of  Cloync  in  1726.'    In  1730  it  was  adopted 
mate  Boulter;  and  a  memorial  to  the  Kiny,  praying  for 
of  Incorporation,  v —  -igned  by  a  larye  number  nf 
nobility,  and  gentry.''    in  1733  a  charter  was  granled, 
ing  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
iticd  clcr^%  and   many  other  iK:r5r>ns  of  distinction,  a 
poratton   "for   promoting  English    t'rolcstant   schook  i» 
and."*     The  society  soon  obtaine<l  lai^c  funds;  and  the 
testant  charter  schools  long  occupied  a  prominent  powtion 
long  the  educational  institutes  of  the  country.     They  pio- 
rwsed  to  teach  the  poor  children  of  Kontaiitsts  and  otho* 
free  of  expense,  the  elements  of  Knglish  literature — including 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  to  procure  for  them  instfjo- 
tion  in  husbandry,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures ;  and  espe- 
cially to  train  them  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  th* 
Established   Church.     They   were   essentially   elecraosynaO'" 
and  proselytizing.     From  the  first  they  were  viewed  with  * 
degree  of  jealousy  and  aversion  by  all  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment ;  and  gross  abuses  gradually  crept  into  the*' 
management.' 


'  The  Scoliish  Society  for  the  Propag«tion  of  Chrittisn  Knowledge  origineW" 
in  1707.  In  1713  it  reported  lo  (he  General  Aisembly  thai  it  had  collected  ^4^4^ 
uid  wu  ready  to  e-sUbli^h  schook     In  171;  Georjrc  1.  sisnified  hU  inlentifl''  *'   , 
giving  £l,ixia  a  year  to  mimlain  preachers  .and  catechists  in  the  deitilule  diiUii''    ' 
of  the  Higliluidsand  Islands.   Cunninghani's  CiHrch  Hislory  o/S^BUand,  il.  JJI-*      I 

•  In    1731  he  was  tninilate.1  lo  Dromore,  and  in  17+4  10  Mealh,  where  he  «•" 
tinued  till  his  death  in  175S.      I^Ie  has  acquired  an  nntmppy  noluriely  by  hil  1^1^     \ 
ailiou  lo  Ihc  Methodists.      See  Ufa  of  CiJ^n  Ouj/^.  (.|J.  3°.  33.  34.  a^V  43. 

'  This  memorial  may  be  found  in  Miktit.  ii.  511,  51  J.  | 

'  In  1745  the  Society  E.Cnled  that  they  had  twenly-lw»  schools  conUiniag  JIl  I 
children  ;  and  m  almost  all,  if  not  nil,  were  the  chiMrcn  of  papiMs,  Id  pctw 
their  relapsing  into  Popety  ibey  were  Inuisplanted  to  schools  Tai  away  fr 
their  relations.  Slevtna's /iifuiry  inlo  lAr  Aimii  of  Ikt  Ckiirterid  Sckteli  . 
Irdand,  pp.  9,  lo,  London,  iStS.  In  1751  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a  gn 
to  them  of  £s,ooo  ;  in  1753  another  of  ;f  5,000  ;  and  in  1757  another 
jf'iz.ooa     In  1759  Parliament  was  informed  that  there  were  forly-sii  schoob  a 
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When  accounting  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  Episcopal 
Church   in   Ireland,  the  circumstances    connected   with    its 
original  formation   must   never  be   overlooked.     Instead   of 
springing  up  out  of  a  general  demand  for  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  instead  of  carrying  along  with  it  a  considerable 
number   of  the   clergy  who  had   been   connected   with   the 
repudiated  system,  it  was  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  ;   and  it  had  long  to  contend  against  the  almost 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  bishops,  the  priesthood,  and  the 
people.     It  was  associated  from  the  beginning  in  public  esti- 
mation  with  the  hated   domination   of  England  ;    and   the 
conduct  of  too  many  of  its  earliest  representatives  was  ill 
fitted  to  remove  the  impression  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
imposture  and  tyranny.     When  Protestants  in  large  numbers 
appeared  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  took 
possession  of  lands  from  which  the  natives  were  expelled  ; 
and  it  was  not  remarkable  if  the  ejected  owners  and  occupiers 
conceived  bitter  prejudices  against  both  the  settlers  and  their 
religion.     The   subsequent   enactment   of  the  penal   laws — 
involving,  as  they  did,  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick 
\— was  still  further  calculated  to  prevent  high-minded  Roman- 
ist;^ from  calmly  considering  the   claims   of  the  Reformed 
docC/uie.^ 

EveMn  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Irish 
GovemiAent  still  continued  to  add  to  the  code  of  penal  legis- 
lation. Various  impediments*  had  already  been  contrived  to 
prevent  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  giving  their 
suffrages  at  parliamentary  or  municipal  elections ;  and,  as 
their  influence  on  such  occasions  was  still  found  to  be  detri- 
mental to  what  was  called  "the  Protestant  interest,"^  the  Irish 


1,800  children  boarded,  clothed  and  educated.  IHd,  pp.  12,  13.  In  twenty-two 
years — that  is,  from  1745  to  1767,  the  ^Society  received  ;f  112,000  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  the  royal  purse.    Ibid,  p.  19,  note, 

1  An  Act  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  (the  3rd  or 
George  II.,  chap,  xl),  must  have  greatly  irritated  the  R.C.  occupiers  of  land. 
I3y  this  law  they  were  required  to  contribute  to  keep  the  parish  churches  in  repair. 

*  Such  as  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  six  months  before  the 
time  of  the  election.  See  before,  p.  23a  Hence  the  present  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  **for  tht  bdU-r preventing  papists  from  voting  in  elections."  s.  7. 

*  It  is  said  that  at  a  late  election  for  the  County  of  Gal  way  they  had  given  much 


\ 
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PiirlianiL'nt  now  deprived  thcin  altogctfacr  of  the  frand 
1 1  was  enacted  tliat  "no  papist  ...  be  entitled  or  1 
to  vole  at  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  Varb'amel 
as   knight,  citizen,  or  burt^css  ;    or  at   the   election   of  i 
nia^jistratc  for  any  city  or  other  town  corporate."'     In  1 
same  session,  another  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  su.spccte<}'^ 
Romanists   from   practicing   us   barristers   or  solicitors.*     A 
ccrtilicatc,  stating  that  the  individual  named  in  it  had  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  EsUblishtd 
Church,  had  hitherto  been  recognized  as  sufficient  evidence' 
Uiat  its  possessor  was  a  I'rotcstant.     About  tlie  time  of  th"-' 
Revolution  the  profession  of  the  law  had  been  largely  occupic<i 
by  Romanists  ;  and  they  were  still  very  unwilling  to  relinquish 
its  advantages.    It  was  observed  that  persons,  who  had  always 
t>cforc  been  accustomed  to  go  to  mass,  suddenly  professed 
I'rotcbtantism  when  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  or   to 
practise  as  attorneys  ;  and  thai,  at  the  fitting  time,  they  wef^ 
pa-pared  to  produce  the  needful  certificates  attesting  thcii" 
conformity.     It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  by  what  species  of 
casuistf)'  they  tried  to  vindicate  their  hypocrisy.     Theydiii 
not  cease  afterwards  to  be  attached  to  the  communion   of 
Rome,  and  to  exert  all  their  influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  interests.     "  The  practice  of  the  law  from  top  to  bottoaJ»' 
says  Archbishop  Boulter,  writing  about  this  period,  '■  is  ^^ 
present  mostly  in  the  hands  of  new  converts,  who  give  t>*^ 
further  security  on  this  account  than  producing  a  certificate  <^^ 
tlieir  having  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Englait*^ 
or  Ireland — which    several   of  them,   who   were   papists  ^^ 
London,  obtain  on  the  road  hither — and  demand  to  be  at^' 
niitted  barristers  in  virtue  of  it  at  their  arrival ;  and  several  c^* 
them  have  popish  wives,  and  mass  said  in  their  houses,  an^^- 
breed   up  their  children  papists.     Things  are  at  present  s*^ 


offence  bj  voting  against  Ihe  candidate  pul  forward  by  Lord  Clanricaide,  who  hi^' 
sume  lime  befoic,  turned  Protestant,     Plowden's  //isl.  Jtrv.,  voL  i.  270^  note. 

'  The  1st  of  George  II,,  chap.  ix.  s.  7, 

'  lEl  of  George  II.,  chap.  xx.  It  is  a  curious  fact  thai  tl  was  not  until  1737  t^^ 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  (the  nth  of  George  II.,  chap.  tL),  pnr'' 
viding  that  all  whts,  prucessee  and  returns  thereof,  and  all  pleadings,  ii 
and  informal  ions,  must  be  m  Ihi  £iigliiA  tongue,  and  not  in  Latin  or  frtnck. 
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bad  with  us,  that,  if  about  six  should  be  removed  from  the 
bar  to  the  bench  here,  there  will  not  be  a  barrister  of  note  left 
that  is  not  a  convert"  ^ 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  **  lawyers  rule  the  world  ; " 
and  the  number  of  these  most  unsatisfactory  converts,  prac- 
tising as  barristers  and  solicitors,  awakened  the  anxiety 
of  Government.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  making  it 
much  more  difficult  for  such  doubtful  Protestants  to  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  legal  profession.  According  to  this 
statute  "every  person  converted  from  the  Popish  to  the 
Protestant  religion,"  and  called  to  the  bar,  or  admitted  as  six 
clerk  or  attorney,  must,  "  before  taking  on  him  to  act  or 
practise,  prove  by  sufficient  evidence,  on  oath,  that  he  has 
professed  himself,  and  continued  to  be,  a  Protestant  for  two 
fears  previously ;''  and,  should  he  fail  to  educate  all  his 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, or  bom  afterwards,  "  in  the  Protestant  religion,  according 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established,"  he  was  to 
forfeit  his  position.^ 

Those  members  of  the  Legislature  who  belonged  to  the 
party  known  as  Patriots  appear,  in  general,  to  have  been  quite 
as  favourable,  as  the  other  Irish  senators,  to  the  enactment  of 
the  penal  laws.  They  did  not  enter  any  protest  when  the  Act 
was  passed  excluding  all  Romanists  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  when  the  greater  portion  of  their  countrymen  were 
thus  stripped  of  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
They  exhibited  an  equally  narrow  spirit  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  an  effort  was  made  to  set  aside  the  sacramental 
test,  and  place  all  classes  of  Protestant  non-conformists  in  a 
more  comfortable  position.    The  English  ministry,  in  acknow- 


>  Mant,  ii.  482.  Wjfse  states  that  from  an  early  date  "  the  bar  was  crowded 
with  these  adventurers.  They  first  entered  taking  the  oaths  as  ...  .  converted 
papists ;  then  ....  they  continued  under  a  mongrel  character,  a  something 
between  papist  and  Protestant." — IJistoricai  Sketch  oj  the  Catholic  Associatiofi, 
vol.  i.,  p.  145,  note, 

*  In  1733  another  Act  (the  7th  of  George  II.,  chap,  v.)  was  passed  increasing 
the  stringency  of  this  law.  In  the  same  session  it  was  enacted  (the  7th  of  George  IL, 
chap.  vi. )  that  any  convert  to  Protestantism,  whose  wife  was  a  Romanist,  and  who 
permitted  his  children  to  he  brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith,  w.is  disqualifietl  to 
act  a<>  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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of  the  services  of  the  Irish  I'rcsbytcrians  to  tl^e 

ise  ol  Hanover,  wished  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  A.«f 

quiring  all  Protestants,  as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  cw 

ilitarj*  office,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  accordii^;  to 

forms  of  the  Established  Church.     Instructions  were  scot 

DS3  the  ClianncI  to  the  Government  in  Dublin  to  take  steps 

y ;  but,  when  the  measure  was  mooted  in  the  Ifish 

Commons.  ^  vere  among  its  most  resolute 

iics.^     7    ii  iwift,  could  not  mingle  ia  the 

wtes  of  the         aie-noui  jt  he  laboured,  through  tbc 

edium  of  the  pr     ,  to  make   :hc  proposition  odious ;  wl 

lie  of  his  most  scurrilous  and  unscrupulous  pamphlets  noW 

)cared.     I'rjmate  Boulter,  though  willing  to  aiTord  rdi<^i 

1  obliged  to  give  way  in  the  face  of  too  strong  an  oppoO- 

1 :  and  the  Sacramental  Test  was  not  abolished  until  abotrt 

half  a  century  afterwards. 

Though  all  the  penal  laws  still  remained  on  the  Statute 
Book,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  H- 
some  of  them  were  very  rarely  enforced.  Roman  Calho^*^ 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  were  prohibited,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  from  entering  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  found 
there,  magistrates  were  required  to  apprehend  them  ;  but- 
about  this  period,  Dr.  Luke  Fagan,'  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  resided  for  years  in  the  Irish  metropolis 
without  molestation.'  In  1735  the  Right  Reverend  Jaincs 
O'Gallagher,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  published  a* 
Dublin  seventeen  Irish  sermons.*  When  translated,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  see  of  Kildare,  he  resided,  for  the  rest  "' 
his  life,  in  an  humble  tenement  in  a  village  on  the  Bt^  '" 
Allen.*  Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  aged  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  as  they  looked  around  them,  could  tell  stirrii^ 
tales  of  his  toils  and  his  anxieties.  "There,"  they  would  say, 
"he  administered  confirmation  ;  here,  he  held  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy ;  on  that  hill,  he  ordained  some  young  priests  whom 

'  Plowdcn's  HiitnrUai  Radfui,  vol.  i 

'  He  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin 

466. 

'  D' Alton's  Atehbishopi  af  DuUm,  p.  466. 

•  TWi^Wv^'t  Ufi  ef  Dr.  Deyle,  L  314. 
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it  to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to  Italy ;  and  we  remember, 
heard,  how  he  lived  in  yonder  old  walls  in  common  with 
)ung  priests  whom  he  prepared  for  the  mission.  He 
Imes  left  us  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  being  absent 
is,  we  feared  he  would  never  return ;  but  he  always 
back  until  he  closed  his  days  amongst  us.*'^  Dr.  Bryan 
ahon,  who  was  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
73810  1747,  lived,  during  his  primacy,  in  a  plain  farm- 
at  Ballymascanlon  in  Meath  ;  2  and,  though  he  passed 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis,  many  around  him  must  have 
veil  aware  of  his  true  ecclesiastical  position.  His  suc- 
3  Michael  O'Reilly,  dwelt  in  a  farmhouse  near  Drogheda 
his  death  in  1758.*  Early  in  1744,  when  a  French 
)n  was  threatened,  the  alarm  of  Popery  was  revived ; 
'oclamations  were  issued  offering  large  rewards  for  the 
tion  of  popish  prelates,  priests,  and  friars.^  In  various 
ts  the  chapels  were  closed  ;  several  of  the  Romish  clergy 
eized  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  many  were  obliged 
ake  themselves  to  places  of  concealment.*^  But  this 
of  severity  soon  passed  away.    A  priest  named  Gerald, 


Patrick's  Life  of  Dr.  Doyh\  i.  231.  Pic  died  in  1739  or  1740,  so  that  he 
long  R.C.  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

irt's  Armagh^  p.  406.      Bryan  or  Bernard  Macmahon  was  the  immediate 
r  of  Hugh  McMahon,  the  author  of  Jus  Primatialc  Arniacamim, 
ording  to  Brenan  (p.   574)  Ross  Macmahon  intervened  between  Bryan 
on  and  Michael  O'Reilly.     See  also  Stuart's  Armagh^  p.  406. 
irt's  Arfftagh,  p.  407.     At  this  time  the  regular  orders,  though  interdicted 
)f  Parliament  from  entering  the  kingdom,  lived  in  it  almost  without  molcs- 
Sce  Brenan,  p.  579. 
irt's  Armagh,  p.  435. 

It,  ii.  599  ;  Brenan,  p.  561  ;  Plowden,  i.,  p.  296.  In  1745,  when  Lord 
ield  was  Viceroy,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  according  to 
marriage  by  a  popish  priest  between  two  Protestants,  or  a  Protestant  and  a 
►  as  declared  "absolutely  ««//<*«</ zwV/ to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without 
:e.ss,  judgment  or  sentence  of  law  whatsoever."  The  Act  is  the  19th  of 
.1.,  chip.  xiii.  Heiresses  had  often  been  carried  away  by  violence  ;  and  a 
IS  always  found  ready  to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  the  female  and  the 
'^ho  thus  obtained  possession  of  her  person.  This  Act  discouraged  such 
ngi,  as  no  one  henceforth  could  thus  secure  the  property  of  an  heiress.  In 
;  part  of  the  Act  of  the  19th  of  George  II.  declaring  a  marriage  null  and 
zelebratcd  by  a  priest  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Romanist,  was  repealed 
3rd  and  341  h  of  Victoria,  cliap.   no,  s.  39. 
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or  Fitzfenld,  veatured.  in  oppoatiea  ta  tbe  hv,  to  oelehiA. 
muai  in  the  upper  ftorejr  of  an  old  bnldiag  ia  DiAG> ;  dNtf' 
the  dooe  of  the  scfvice  the  Boor  give  «^ ;  bsb^  ii  ^ 
crowded  coof^regation  were  {^rextlr  injored ;  and  tbc  mnoJ 
^COttcinan  himself,  mtli  nine  other  indnriduls^  was  CfiAci 
to  death.!  This  inddcnt  created  a  deep  w— ^tt'*',  aai  3hH- 
tnted  very  tnuchingly  the  odiotu  cfaanctcr  of  the  peaal  orffr 
Government  toon  aftcnrardi  suOend  the  maat'bottiesbite 
opened ;  and  thuii  the  Romish  wordrip  was  virtnaUy  pen 
by  public  autbnrity.  In  174$,  when  a  rebclfioa  ia  the  inttnA 
nt  the  Pretender  agitated  Scntland,*  the  Earl  of  ChedcfM 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  cpoducted  hu  adi 
tration  with  so  much  ibtUty  and  address  that  the  coaaaj 
rcmaini.-d  quiet*  By  affecting  great  coofideoee  in  the  layaiKf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  he  made  them  more 
avenc  to  listen  to  thow  who  would  ha^'e  seduced  then  &W 
their  allegiance.* 

Though  Home  oT  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  in  Ireland  unmolested  for  years  together 
in  the  ragn  of  George  II.,  it  would  seem  that,  durii^  one 
part  of  it,  many  of  the  bishops  were  non-rcsidenL*    l»  a 


■  nowila'i  //(if.  JPf?.,  L  >g6;  Brum.  p.  562. 

*  K.C-  wrilcrv  u  in  Ibe  cue  of  1715,  m  in  the  bkbit  tt  upLiMJidiie  ll* 
Scotch  Prabfieriiu  u  rincladen  in  Ihis  rebellion.  See  befecie,  pL  »6t  «Mr  tH- 
Thti  b  1  m»n  qptffiam  blanacr.  On  tiai  oocuico  the  SooUtsk  tfrnatapii  tiaff 
ttttd  u  dnpliint  in  Ihc  armjr  of  tlw  fomg  Preteikler.  See  5lcpbeni'«  Hii^ 
tf  lit  Omrth  ef  Seslla»4.  il  33(1  Haaj  of  lU  episcopal  chapiat  in  Stnlta* 
mat,  in  cooKfpience.  dolToyed  inunediilelf  aDervards. 

*  I1  ii  veil  kBOwnlhal  the  quiocoice  of  ll>e Iiiili  Romui  Catliolics  it  Hut  lirt 
wudae.raibcTtoiheiirean,  thm  to  theu'loj'alljr.  An  Act  p*s»od  in  174J  (Ihc  ifit 
nf  George  II., chap.  viL)  tola  tfaat  "many  of  His  MajeUjr s iul:jectE  An*  aM' 
Jrmcn  amJ  A  Aufy  wdtUrmo  themiJtia  into  ibe  dominioiw  of  Spain  uA  FtWA  - 
now  in  open  w>r  with  Hf>  itiqatj,  in  hope*  of  being  prcfared  10  iiiiiiMi^J 
ftc.,  and  llurrif  rmttmr^rJ  anJ  rmtM  Is  frvmiHe  r/itiUni  rm  Cnal  Brit^m  if 
Irriand" 

*  Whm  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  created  by  the  ItiairrtctioQ  is  Soothai^    I 
tKc  Irith  \''ioe-Treuarer  one  moming  in  a  slate  of  al^im  ounc  fo  infonn  the  Ew    I 
lh«t  the  penplc  of  Camumghl  i«re  actualljr  rising,  hi!  lordship  molljrtookotf 
hi*  walidi,  and  teokiag  u  it  obsenred  :— "  It  is  nine  o'dock.  Juld  certainly  lia* 
to  ri<e."     On  another  occasion,  wlusi  issuitd  th;ii  his  auchmu  was  n  papiit— 
"Nei-cr  mind,"  replied  the  L>>;>rd  liealenant,  "I'll  lake  care  he  won't  drive  awta 

*  It  is  now  well  known  (lutl  onlil  »n  adranced  ]>criod  of  ihr  eighteenth  centntT 
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•      letter  addressed  to  them  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  1746,  their 
3.bsence  from  their  sees  is  severely  criticized.     "  It  has,"  says 
he,  "been  to  us  a  source  of  no  small  affliction  to  find  that, 
^mong  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  some  are  so  forgetful  oFthe 
'  Cure  of  souls  entrusted  to  their  charge  that  one,  from  the 
'Element  he  undertakes  the  episcopal  office,  never  after  resides 
•n  his  diocese ;  another,  after  having  devoted  scarcely  a  month 
;  *0  the  concerns  of  his  flock,  retires  into  England,  and  from 
Whence  into  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  ;  while  some  are 
Accustomed  to  visit  their  churches  only  once  in  the  year,  and 
^lat  merely  for  a  few  days,  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
laxation. •  .  .  What  can  be  expected  from  this  shameful  non- 
tesidence,  but  the  certain  calamity  of  the  people,  and  the 
eternal  ruin  of  their  souls  ?  .  .  .  Some   of  you   have  been 
K  already  reminded  of  these  things."  ^     The  bishops  may  have 
I      excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  the  perils  attending 
their  residence  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  Pontiff  takes  no  notice  of 
such  apologies:    and    no  doubt    believed    that   they   could 
now  appear  in  their  dioceses  with   impunity.     From   this 
period  until  the  complete  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  the 
'presence  of  the   Roman  Catholic   prelates   in  the  country, 
exposed  them  to  very  little  danger;    but,  notwithstanding 
the  exhortations  of  Benedict,  some  of  them  still  remained 
non-resident.^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  English  Government 
was  much  influenced  by  political  considerations  in  choosing 
Protestant  bishops  for  Irish  sees  ;  and  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  reign  were  of  an  extraordinary  character.     Dr. 

the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  "  constantly  nominated  to  the  Pope  by 
the  Stuart  princes." — Hai.lam's  Consf.  Hist,  of  England^  chap,  xviii.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
403.  This  fact  may  have  made  them  more  unwilling  to  reside.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Doyle  in  his  examination  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1825.     See  Fitzpatrick*s  Life  of  Doyle^  i  396. 

1  Brenan,  pp.  557,  558. 

•  Dr.  Anthony  Bbke,  who  was  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from 
1758  to  1786,  never  resided  in  his  diocese.  As  soon  as  his  visitations  were  finished 
he  returned  to  his  native  county  of  Galway,  where  his  reljitives  ocaipied  a  highly 
respectable  position.  When  travelling  to  Ulster,  and  during  his  continuance  there, 
he  always  used  an  el^ant  carriage.  Stuart's -<4rOTflr^ A,  p.  407.  Some  of  his  clergy 
at  length  complained  to  the  Pope  of  his  non-residence.  See  Fitzpatrick's  Ireland 
before  the  Union^  pp.  235-6. 
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George  Berkeley,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in 
was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man  ;  in  an  age  of 
cisra  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Christian  failli 
cared  nothing  for  wealth,  and  his  selection  for  the  episci^ 
was  regarded,  in  many  quarters,  as  a  most  honourable  tribHlt 
to  his  piety  and  genius.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whdha 
a  bishopric  was  exactly  suited  to  his  eccentric  character.  H< 
reasoned  himself  intc  '  '"  '  that  there  is  no  cxtcnai 
world  ;  and  his  prac  :nts  were  often   ill-adi-iseJ 

and  Utopian.     On  the  pastoral  diligence  he  hid 

no  claim  whatever  to  pii  for,  though  he  held  the  rid 

deanery  of  Derry  about  i,*  he  was  all  the  time  noa- 

resident.*     Dr.  Robert  who  was   promoted  to  tk 

see  of  Killala  in   i  ras  subsequently  advancnl, 

first  to  Cork  and  j  r^vards  to   Clogher,*  was  i 

decided  Arian,     His   idi  ;  duties  of  a  bishop's  uife 

differed  greatly  from  those  oi  tne  apostle  Paul;*  for,  apjw- 
rcntly,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Clayton,  the  lady' 
who  presided  over  the  hospitalities  of  the  episcopal  mansion, 
should  also  patronize  the  ball-room  and  the  horse-race.    For 


I  He  died  in  January,  1 753,  He  was  bora  at  Killerin,  near  Tbomaslown,  • 
County    Kilkenny,  in  16S5.      Cotlon's  Faili,  i.  300. 

'  He  became  Dean  oF  Deny  in  1724. 

"  See  Quarterly  A'aiiw  for  Jinuary,  1872,  pp.  9S1  '°*'  Sec  also  Prior's  iu*  if 
lie  Abs/Hlas  ef  Inland  (Dublin,  1719),  where  he  is  relumed  ti5  non-readent 

*  He  was  ndvanced  to  Cork  and  Ross  in  1735,  and  to  Clogher— which  he  WJ 
till  his  death — in  1745.     CoMod'b  Fatti,  L  aji  \  iii.  Sa. 

'  I  Tim.,  iii.  11. 

*  A  visitor  at  the  Episcopal  mansion  in  Killalo,  writing  lo  a  friend  in  Engt'i' 
on  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  August  131!),  1732,  gives  thefoUowir^g  accoun 
entcilainmcnt :— "  Wehid  excellent  spur!  at  the  iair.  .  .  .  About  seren 
Mrs.  Clayton  (llie  bishop's  wife),  well  attended  in  her  coach,  drawn  by  six  flonncii^ 
Flanders  mares,  went  on  Ibe  strand.     TTirec  heals  the  fiist  race.     The  second  gi" 
U!  much  more  sport :  five  horses  put  in — the  last  horse  was  to  win,  uid  ctctt  im> 
roile  hia  neighbour's  horse  without  saddle,  whip,  or  spur.     Snch  hollowing,  kid- 
ing  of  lega,  sprawling  of  arms,  could  not  be  seen  withont  laughing  immodentdj. 
In  the  afternoon  chairs  were  placed  before  the  house,  where  we  all  took  001  pte* 
in  great  state,  all  attired  in  our  best  apparel,  it  being  Mrs.  Clayton's  b<I1l)d■^  j 
Then  dancing,  singing,  grinning,  accompanied  with  an  excellent  bag-]ttpe— 0* 
whole  concluded  with  a  ball,  bontire  and  illuminationi.      Pray  &a«syairHJi4\ 
promote  mch  eulerlainments  at  Gloucester  as  ours  docs  at  Killala  ?  "     Tkt  AitM^  \ 
giaphyond  CorresfonJcnie  of  Muiy  Cronville,  vol.  i.,  p.  373.       London,  iSSl.      I 
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^nic  time  the  bishop  did  not  openly  proclaim  his  heterodoxy 

"*    reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  in  175 1  he 

Published  a  work  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Spirit,"  in  which 

"is  theology  was  announced.      In   1756  he  ventured  on  a 

*tUl  bolder  movement.     In  that  year  he  proposed,  in  the 

^Hsh  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds 

should  be  removed  from  the   Liturgy  ;   and,  in  his  speech 

Supporting  the  motion,  he  fully  disclosed  his  sentiments.     No 

notice  was  meanwhile  taken  of  his  repeated  attacks  on  a 

doctrine  which  he  was  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 

Uphold  ;  but,  in  1757 — when  he  issued  another  publication  in 

ivhich  he  again  promulgated    his   heresy,  and    broached  a 

variety  of  new  errors — the  authorities  of  the  Church  could  no 

longer  decently  remain  quiescent.      Steps  were  accordingly 

taken  to  commence   a  prosecution;    but  the   bishop — who 

seems  to  have  anticipated  no  such  procedure — ^was  so  alarmed 

by  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  nervous  fever 

of  which  he  died.^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Derry 
in  1735,^  was  another  bishop  of  very  questionable  orthodoxy. 
In  1734  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  see  of  Gloucester;  but 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London — who  had  much  influence,  and 
who  believed  him  to  be  an  Arian — protested  so  earnestly 
against  the  appointment  that  his  nomination  was  cancelled.^ 
His  advancement  so  soon  after^vards  to  the  rich  see  of  Derry 
was  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  Irish  Epis- 
copacy. He  had,  unquestionably,  at  one  time  adopted  the 
creed  of  Arius  ;  and,  though  he  disowned  it,  when  it  interfered 
with  his  preferment,  little  confidence  was  placed  in  the  dis- 
avowal.*    He  had  much  wit,  considerable  learning,  and  an 


»  Mant,  ii.  617. 

*  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Derry  was  Dr.  Henry  Downes,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  careless  bisliop,  and  generally  non-resident.  Mant,  ii. 
366.  The  predecessor  of  Downes,  in  Derry,  was  Dr.  Nicholson,  author  of  the 
English^  Scotch  and  Irish  Historical  Library.     Mant,  ii.  458. 

3  See  Mant,  ii.  539. 

^  He  himself  supplies  evidence  that  he  was  justly  suspected.  About  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  speaks  of  that  heterodox  divine  as  his  guide. 
**  My  heart,"  says  he,  "is  big  with  concern  and  tenderness,  and  longing  for  the 
tlt'or  instruction  of  even  his  most  careless  cottversaticn" — Letters^  p.  83.     He  adds  : 

VOU   H.  S 
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agreeable  flow  of  convenation ;  lo  that  hb  compuqr  w 
greati)'  sought  after ;  and  yet  if  we  are  to  judge  rrom  Ua  tor- 
respondence,  he  never  had  any  true  idea  of  the  real  utm  dT ; 
the  Christian  religion.  "  My  chief  pleasure,"  says  he^'ii  b 
conversation  with  chosen  friends  who  bring  learning  into  dA- 
chat ;  and  are  not  ashamed  of  being  cheerful  while  tbeyaR 
talking  on  the  most  sublime  subjects.  We  endeavour  to  malK  \ 
the  muses,  and  all  their  polite  arts,  serve  as  handmaids  to 
adorn  real  wisdom,  and  introduce  into  our  hearts  every  tntt 
that  can  make  us  love  the  Creator,  or  mai*  us  worthy  »f  Ma 
loit."^  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  epiioofsl 
career,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  away  the  time,  as  plean^ 
as  possible,  between  Dublin  and  Deny.  "  My  situatioa  is 
Ireland,"  said  he, "  is  as  agreeable  to  me  as  any  possibly  could 
be,  remote  fromtheearlyfriendshipsof  my  life, .  .  .  At  Dublin 
I  enjoy  the  most  delightful  habitation,  the  finest  landscape 
and  the  mildest  climate  that  can  be  described  or  deared  I 
have  a  house  there  rather  too  elegant  and  magnificent ;  in  the 
north  an  easy  diocese  and  a  lai^e  revenue.-  I  have  thirty-fiw 
beneficed  clerfrymen  under  my  care,  and  they  are  all  r^la', 
decent,  and  neijjhbourly ;  each  hath  considerable  and  com- 
mendable general  learning,  but  not  one  is  eminent  for  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge."* 

Dr.  Theophilus  Holton,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel— 
who  died  shortly  after  Bishop  Rundle — was  an  Irish  prelate 
of  a  somewhat  different  type  of  character.     In  1723  he  »« 


"  The  only  thing  that  can  make  the  loii  of  I  Ir.  Cbrkt  less  sensible  is  iii  vrm*p- 
.  .  .  jVij  ralfciiim  »ill  be  pulilished  in  &  few  weeks."— /«'/.ti,  pp.  86-7.  Tiii 
catechism  wa»  atlacked  by  IJr.  Watcrland,  the  famnu*  advocate  of  the  d'ictiiiie  <( 
the  Trinity.  Letlrrs,  iii.,  hM.  Speaking  of  Cla-ke's  \-iews  on  the  TrinilT 
Rundle  says; — "If  what  was  then  [in  his  wriiing-J  said,  eould  not  convince 
repealing  it  again  will  not  do  so."- /.n'/i'/.f,  p.  liz. 

1  Quoted  in  th«  Biographical  Preface  lo  his  JjUfn,  pp.  143-4,     Dublin,  ijl}. 

'  The  income  of  the  see  of  Dcrfy  was  at  this  time  upa'ards  of  ,£3,100  jw 
■nnum— perhaps  equal  (o  jCS'"'^  ■>'  ™"'  pfcscnt  currency.  See  Mant,  ii.  jS* 
The  see  of  Kililnre  u-as  worth  about  jfl.fioQ  a  ycjr,  nml  the  sees  of  Clonfert  and 
Fetns  each  of  nearly  Ihc  same  \'alue.  L-iJ.  The  see  of  Kilmore  was  worth 
upwards  of  £a,ooo  per  annum. 

'  ISiog.  Preface  lo  his  I^.'frs,  pp.  lo6  I.  Rundle  erecltd  the  palace  at  Dublii^ 
where  he  died  in  April,  1743,  He  ii  said  to  have  injured  hii  conslitulioo  (7 
Iiunrioiu  livine.     liU.  pp.  17.  57. 
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advanced  to  the  sec  of  Clonfert  ;  and,  in  less  than  two  years 
afterwards,  translated  to  Elphin.  In  1730  he  was  promoted, 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair  of  Cashel.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Church 
history — especially  in  the  department  of  canon  law ;  he  had 
much  ambition,  combined  with  wonderful  volubility  of  speech  ; 
and,  as  he  was  an  able  debater,  he  soon  made  himself  of 
importance  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  He  was  desirous 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  the  Senate-house  ; 
but  the  want  of  principle  which  he  exhibited  weakened  his 
influence;  and  his  attempt  at  leadership  ended  in  a  rather 
inglorious  failure.  On  one  occasion  he  incurred  much  deserved 
opprobrium,  by  his  factious  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced 
■  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  dishonest 
senators  to  pay  their  creditors.^  At  length  he  sunk  into 
indiflference  ;  withdrew  very  much  from  the  arena  of  politics ; 
and  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  draining  useless  bogs,  and 
turning  them  to  pasture  and  tillage.  His  language  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  severely  interpreted  ;  but  the  levity  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  office,  when  advanced  in  life,  is 
certainly  fitted  to  convey  no  favourable  idea  of  his  zeal  and 
piety.  "Sir  James  Ware,"  says  he,  "has  made  a  very  useful 
collection  of  the  memorable  actions  of  all  my  predecessors. 
He  tells  us  that  they  were  born  in  such  a  town  of  Ireland  or 
England,  were  consecrated  in  such  a  year,  and,  if  not  trans- 
lated, were  buried  in  their  cathedral  church,  either  on  the 
north  or  south  side :  whence  I  conclude  that  a  good  bishop 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  eat,  drink,  grow  fat,  rich,  and 
die  ;  which  laudable  example  I  propose  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  follow.*'  ^ 

When  the  care  of  the  Church  sat  so  lightly  on  an  arch- 
bishop, it  is  not  strange  that  the  Irish  Commoners  were  not 
disposed  to  increase  the  ministerial  income.  There  were  then, 
no  doubt,  some  most  worthy  men  amongst  the  bishops, 
rectors,  and  curates  of  the  Establishment ;   but  the  clergy, 

*  Mant,  ii.  485. 

»  Mant,  il  581.  He  diet!  in  1744.  It  should  be  rcmeml)crcd  to  his  credit  that 
be  built  a  library  at  Cashel  for  the  use  of  his  di  jcese,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a 
collection  of  S,cxx)  volomet.     Mant,  ii.  581.     See  also  Cotton'*  Fastis  i.  18,  i^y 
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as  a  body,  did  not  largely  enjoy  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  the  people,     Ireland  at  that  time  was  an  exceedingly  poor 
country  ;  the  style  of  living  of  the  ordinary  squires  was  noC 
very  pretentious;  and  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  was  seldom  to 
be  seen.     The  state  assumed   by  not  a  few  of  the  Churdi 
dignitaries — who  lived  in  cosUy  mansions,  kept   retinues  of 
liveried   servants,  and    travelled   in  splendid    carriagcs—wu 
oflcnsive  to  the  gentry  who  could  not  emulate  such  nii^i- 
ficencc'      Hie  unequal  distribution  of  the  Church  rcvenutJ 
added  to  their  discontent;  for  the  Right  Reverend  and  Most 
Reverend    l^rds  Spiritual,  who  rolled   about  in  such  gran* 
deur,  had  apparently  little  to  do;   whilst   those  who  really 
ministered  to  the  religious  wants    of  the  community,  vrett 
doomed  to  penury.     For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  demands  for  tithes  had  led  to  much  litigation;  and  >* 
was  alleged   that  certain  claims  put  forward    by  the  clergy 
were  quite  unwarrantable,     The  tithe  of  agistment,  that  »*• 
of  the  produce  of  grass  land '  consumed   by  barren  or  dry 
cattle,  was  the  great  subject  of  dispute      In  some  parts  o* 
the  country  this  claim  had    never  been  enforced    since  tb^    ' 
Reformation  ;   in  others,  it  had  been  conceded ;   and  rece"* 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  had  established  its  legality* 
Had    there   been  a  better  understanding   between  the  lai'V 
of  the  Establishment  and  their  spiritual  overseers,  the  malt^' 
might    have    been   in    some  way  compromised ;    but    ma*^^ 
of  the   clergy   who    had    grown   rich    on   the   tithes,    we** 
pluralists,   as   well    as    non-rcsidcnt ;    and    the    tithe-paytS"  '* 
could  see  no  good   reason  for  adding  to  their  emolumen*-*" 
The  wealthy   episcopalian   graziers  were  the  most  resolis  "*' 
and  influential  opponents  of  the  claim  of  the  tithe  of  agi^ 
ment     In  the  spring  of  1735  the  Irish  House  of  Commo*^ 

'  Archbiihop  Boulter  siys  in  odc  of  his  leUers  ; — "  Most  of  the  needy  geot?^^ 
here  envy  to  see  the  bisbops,  bj  >  proper  frugality,  though  not  withoat  a  dece:^* 
hospitality,  easy  in  Iheir  drcumstiiices.''  See  Manl,  ii.  557.  Swift,  some  til*:^ 
befoK,  said  in  his  own  larcaslic  ityle  :— "  I  resolved  to  have  do  tnore  conmer'^^ 
wilh  person!  of  meh  prodigious  grandair.  ...  I  know  Ihe  persons  of  »ery  fc"^ 
bishops,  and  It  is  my  constant  rale  nrzir  to  loot  inio  a  coach,  by  which  I  >TOid  It»^ 
terror  that  such  >  sight  would  strike  me  with."— Mant,  iL  548. 

■  See  before,  vol,  i.  236,  297.  It  bod  evidently  been  enforced  when  Poper^ 
waf  dominant.  *  Mant,  it.  555. 
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c  up  the  controversy,  and  passed  resolutions  maintaining 
:  the  existing  ecclesiastical  emoluments  were  a  "  plentiful 
asion  for  the  clergy ; "  that  the  demand  of  tithe  of  agist- 
it  was  "  new,  grievous,  and  burthensome  ; "  and  that  law- 
i  commenced  for  its  enforcement  must  impair  the  Pro- 
mt interest  "  by  driving  many  useful  hands  "  out  of  the 
itry.^  These  resolutions  were  followed  up  by  the  forma- 
of  associations  all  over  the  kingdom  to  resist  the  claim  ; 
thus  the  clergy  were  eventually  compelled  to  abandon 

he  emigration  hinted  at  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
Commons,  as  likely  to  impair  the  Protestant  interest,  was 
linly  not  stopped  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for 
tithe  of  agistment.^  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were 
)st  the  only  Protestant  emigrants;  and  this  exaction 
>lied  but  one  among  many  reasons  which  prompted 
I  to  seek  to  better  their  condition  in  another  hemi- 
re.  Exorbitant  rents,  political  disabilities,  and  the  vexa- 
;  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts>  stimulated  their 
re  for  removal.  About  this  time,  one  of  the  griev- 
s  of  which  they  had  long  complained  was  partially 
essed  ;  for  an  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1737,  freed  them 
I  all  prosecutions  in  the  bishops*  courts  for  marriages 
Drated  by  their  own  ministers.*  But  a  dearth,  which 
irred  in  1740,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  emi- 
ion.  A  great  frost,  commencing  towards  the  close  of 
)  and  continuing  with  unabated  severity  for  many  weeks. 


ce  the  Resolution^  in  appendix  to  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on 
1'.  and  Cond.  of  the  Esta^Usheti  Church  (Ireland)  1 868,  p.  123.  According 
ne,  the  Church  thus  lobt  one-third  ox  more  of  the  tithes.  See  Essays  on  t/e 
Church,  pp.  232,  237.  *  Mant,  ii.  558. 

he  landowners  now  discouraged  tillage,  and  kept  large  tracts  in  pasture. 
;  the  population  is  said  to  have  declined.  Wesley  reports  that,  in  1760, 
lught  was  supposed  to  have  contained  scarcely  half  the  inhabitants  it  had 
•  years  before.  See  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  459.  London,  185 1.  Miny 
nisls  during  the  inter\'ening  period  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  fortign  service. 
i?f«)re,  p.  223,  vote  (i)  of  this  volume. 

he  Act  is  the  nth  of  George  II..  chap.  x.  s.  3.  This  Act  did  not  directly 
',e  Presbyterian  marriages  ;  and  hence  do-ibts  still  existed,  which  were  not 
ed  till  1782. 
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destroyed  the  potatoes' — already  the  food  of  a  Utge  portiBB 
of  the  people ;  pestilence  followed  in  the  wake  of  fjiaiac; 
and  hundreds  of  tliousands*  of  the  people  perished.  For 
several  years  afterwards,  twelve  thousand  emigrants  annusOy 
left  Ulster  for  the  American  plantations. 
"^  The  Scotch  Seceders  now  made  their  first  appearance  ia 
Ireland.  The  •"""'  -^-■"'■'t-  P'— =byterians  of  North  Britim 
had  always  d is  jpointment  of  ministers  tiy 

patrons.     At  ti  method  of  nominatioa  w» 

abolished,  and  ion  restored  to  the  pwple. 

But,  some   time  with  England,   the  Tcinf 

Government,  then  ncd  an  Act  of  Pariiaronit 

which  re-establi  jus  system.     This  measure 

in  a  few  years  lurbances  in  congrega tiara; 

and,  in  the  end,  lea  :  orthy  ministers  to  withdraw 

from  the  national  Esti,  The  seceders  immediately 

formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  adherents.  Patronage 
had  never  e.\isted  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  ;  but 
what  were  called  "  new  light"  principles  had  lately  been 
proclaimed  here  ;  and  as  the  Scotch  Seceders  were  known  to 
maintain  a  rigid  orthodo.xy,  they  were  invited  to  visit  Ulster. 
The  services  of  their  preachers  attracted  large  ^vdienca; 
several  congregations  were  formed  ;  and  in  1746  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Patton,  the  first  seceding  minister  settled  in  Ireland, 
was  ordained  at  Lylehill,  near  Templepatrick,  in  County 
Antrim.  Other  ordinations  soon  followed;  and  in  1750  an 
Irish  seceding  Presbjtery  was  organized.^  A  dispute  relative 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  a  certain  oath,  as  a  qualification 
for  official  distinction  in  Scottish  corporations,  had  meanwhile 
split  up  the  body  into  two  denominations  of  Burghers  and 
Anti-Burghers;*    but   this   schism — which    extended    across 


I  At  lliis  time  the  potntoc^  were  |>ciniilleJ  to  rciiiiin  in  the  griiunil  much  loDj^r 
th.in  W  pre-ienl. 

-  -Accoril  iiH  'O  some  400,oco.      See  Itrcii^n,  p.   561  ;  anil  Cordon's  Hiitery  ej 
Jrclin  '.  ii.  zrS  ;   Havcrly,  p.  (k,i. 

'  ili.l.  of  Pr.-ih.   Clinch  itt  lrtl.m,l,  iii.  306. 

•  Tlie  oath  jJltdRed  every  one  u  ho  to 
piofns«d  within  the  realm;"  and  som 
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the  channel — does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Secession  in  Ireland. 

In  175 1  the  congregations  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  non-subscrib- 
ing Presbytery  of  Antrim  had  made  little  progress  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century — as  it  could  yet  number  only  thirteen  ministerial 
chai^es.^  The  Seceders  gained  ground  much  more  rapidly. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  they  could  reckon 
a  much  larger  array  of  congregations  than  the  Irish  non- 
subscribers.  They  had  preaching  stations  and  adherents  in 
almost  every  county  of  Ulster.  The  labours  of  their  ministers 
created  much  agitation  and  discussion ;  awakened  the  zeal  of 
many  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence. 
Their  followers  consisted  principally  of  the  poorer  class  of 
Presbyterians  ;  but  others  were  impressed  by  their  services ; 
and  some  even  of  the  Romanists  joined  their  communion.* 

About  the  time  that  the  Scotch  Seceders  were  beginning  to 
organize  congregations  in  the  northern  province,  a  mission 
from  another  quarter  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  country.  In  1747  John  Wesley  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Ireland.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  1703  ; 
and  his  career  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wesley  was  the  son 
of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  very 
young  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions ;  he 
appeared  at  the  Lord's  table  at  eight  years  of  age ;  he  was 
early  destined  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  devout, 
diligent,  and  successful  student.  When  only  twenty-one,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderatorof  the  classes. 
As  Moderator,  it  was  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  disputations 
on  literary  subjects  which  were  held  almost  daily ;  and  he 
thus  acquired  a  facility  in  the  detection  of  sophisms,  as  well 


the  E>tabli-hc<l  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotlnml.     Hence  the  division.     The  oath 
ma>  tenciero<J  only  to  those  connccte<l  witli  Scotch  coriwrate  towns,  and  in  no  way 
ct>nccmt:d  IiiNh  I'resbyterians.     Hist,  of  /Wsb.  t/iurck  in  IttlanJ,  iii.  267. 
'  //•/«/.  iii.  285,  '  f^'*^'  3M. 
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as  in  the  general  management  of  controversy,  which  he  sub 
scquently  turned  to  good  account     Though  Oxford  was  one 
of  the  two  educational  institutes  of  the  Church  of  England 
it  was,  at  this  period,  a  most  unpromising  training-school  fc 
the  preparation  of  a  holy  and  earnest  ministry.     Its 
were  eminent  for  scholarship ;  they  were  profoundly  acquaint 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and  some  of  them 
noted  for  their  skill  in  Oriental  literature ;  but  very  few 
them  had  applied  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Book  o^^ 
Books,  or  had  any  very  clear  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of 
mystery  of  godliness.     Among  the  youths  in  attendance—^ 
there  was  much  scepticism,  as  well  as  much  frivolity  ai 
licentiousness ;  and  spiritual  death  apparently  reigned  through- 
out the  great  seminary.    This  melancholy  state  of 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  some  of  the  more 


students  and  graduates ;  and  for  years  a  society — whicfa  em^ 
braced  John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  Geoige 
field,  and  a  few  others — met  for  prayer  and  mutual  im] 
ment.    Tlie  members  of  this  association  soon  attracted  notion 
by  the  strictness  of  their  mode  of  living ;  for  they  communi'- 
cated  weekly,  fasted  much,  and  lived  according  to  fixed  nilesL 
Thus  they  acquired  the  nickname  of  Methodists.   When  these 
younj^  men  entered  on  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry,  their 
amazing  zeal  soon  electrified  their  contemporaries,  and  re- 
buked the  formalism  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy.     Whitfield,  ^.s 
a  preacher,  was  ininienscly  popular  ;  his  figure,  his  voice,  h*^ 
gesture,  his  intense  enthusiasm,  all  revealed  the  orator  ;  and  ^^ 
church  was  sufficient  to  acconmiodate  his  auditories.     In  l/J** 
when  returning  from  America  to  luigland,  he  was  driven  t>y 
stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  ir^"* 
land  ;  but  he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the  country.  On  tb^ 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Dublin  **to  crowd^^ 
and  astonished  congregations."  ^     John  Wesley,  though  \cS^ 


'  Life  of  Ousfhy,  p.  28.      During  tliis  vi-it  Whitfield   also  preached,  at  tb^ 
request  of  Bishop  Hurscough,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick.     Dr.  Burscough,  wh** 
filled  the  see  of  Limerick  from   1725  to  1755,  is  described  as  "a  man  of  gf«af 
earning  and  piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  much  hcloved  by  his  citizens.** — Cotton's 
Fastis  i.  2t^.   In  1 75 1  Mr.  Whitfield  again  visite«l  Ireland  and  preached  in  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Athlone,  Iklfast,  and  other  places. 
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E^'fted  as  an  elocutionist  than   Whitfield,  also  produced   a 
'i^onderful  sensation ;    for  he  was  a  pleasing  and  persuasive 
speaker,  whilst   there  was  an  air  of  seriousness  about  him 
which  commanded  attention  and  respect.     He  was  sincerely- 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  hoped  to  increase 
its  strength  by  infusing  new  life  into  its  members.     He  went 
eveiywhere  preaching  the  Word  ;  and  he  sought  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy.     His  proceedings, 
however,  soon  gave  much  offence,  as  they  were  not  always  in 
harmony  with  canon  law ;  and  he  was  eventually  excluded 
from  many  of  the  Established  churches.      The  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  which  had  long  slumbered,  at  length  awoke — not 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  peace,  but  to  denounce  the  itinerant 
^angelist.     "  I  was  not  surprised  at  all,"  said  Wesley  when 
he  once  received  an  account  of  certain  riots  in  Staffordshire, 
"  neither  should  I  have  wondered  if,  after  the  advices  they 
'^ad  so  often   heard   from  the  pulpit,   as  well   as  from   the 
Episcopal  chair,  the  zealous  High  Churchmen  had  risen,  and 
^^t  all  that  were  called  Methodists  in  pieces."^ 

John  Wesley  was  evidently  raised  up  to  awaken  a  dead 

Church  ;  and  he  gave  himself,  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  accoin- 

P"shnient  of  his  high  mission.     His  zeal  was  mingled  with 

'^cr^tion  ;  and,  though  most  anxious  to  maintain  his  repu- 

^tion  as  a  dutiful   son  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  soon 

,   ^nd  it  necessary  to  adopt  arrangements  which  brought  him 

^^     collision   with   ecclesiastical    authority.       He   not  only 

/^^'ated  himself  wherever  he  felt  he  could  be  useful;  but, 

/^^gh  only  a  presbyter,  he  commissioned  others  to  preach 

^^    had   neither  been  ordained  by  bishops  nor  trained  at 

,.    *^ges.     One  of  these  heralds,  named  Williams,  preceded 

'^^    in  Ireland  :  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  no  little 

,  ^^ess.     Mr.  Wesley  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the   morning  of 

,  ^   Lord's  Day  ;  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  preached  in 

^  afternoon  in  one  of  the  churches  "  to  as  gay  and  senseless 

^^ngregation  as  ever  he  saw."  ^    The  curate  professed  great 


^757  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  Some  time  afterwanls  the  first  con- 
^^Suiion  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  brethren,  was  established  in  the  country. 
^IfarfJ  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon^  ii.  149,  152,   154. 

*  Wesley's  J^ournal,  1743,  pp.  179,  180.  »  /6id,  p.  257. 
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personal  respect  for  the  far-famed  stranger,  but  told  him.*! 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  the  most  rooted  prejudice  a^aiiul 
lay  preachers,  as  well  as  preaching  "out  of  a  church;"  and 
assured  him  that  the  archbishop' "was  resolved  to  suffer  do 
such  irregularities  rn  his  diocese."*  Wesley,  however,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  this  intimation ;  for  he  believed  thM 
"gifts,  grace,  anH  fmif"  art-  the  best  evidences  of  a  call  to 
to  preach  in  the  streets,  on 
:  could  but  obtain  an  attca* 


the  ministry ;  p 
the  highway,  o 
live  audience. 

Wesley  app< 
though  his  first 
vince  him  that 
sustain  the  caus 
indebted  to  the 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  H 


.fterwards  in  Ireland :  and, 
ef,  it  was  sufficient  to  coo- 
ms  had  been  employed  to 
1 ;  and  that  it  was  but  Utile 
:  Established  clergy, 
the  native   Irish,"  said  be, 


"  remain  in  thf  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  Protestants. 
whether  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  are  almost  all  transplanted 
lately  from  England.^  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who 
are  born  papists  generally  tive  and  die  such,  when  the  Pro- 
testants can  find  no  better  ways  to  convert  them  than  penal 
lavs  and  Acts  of  Parliament."*  The  founder  of  Methodism 
employed  a  more  effectual  method,  He  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season  ;  illustrated  his  doctrine  by  a  holy  life; 
organized  religious  societies  ;  and  sent  all  over  the  country 
missionaries  of  burning  zeal.  Many  who  did  not  join  his 
class  meetings  were  benefited  by  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  agents  ;^  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  is  unspeakably 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyans. 

Wesley  frequently  itinerated  all  over  Ulster,  as  well  as  in 


'  Dr.  ClLirles  Col.bc- 
wati  3  naiivo  of  EiiglaiiJ 
and  Kildarc.     Collun's  J 

>  Wcstt-y-s  your«a/,  p,  257. 

=  lly  "  lately,"  he  muit  liere  un.kryjmd,  i 
century. 

'  Wesley  sWleslli/!t,  in  1760,  Iht  Sociciie^ 
than  !00  members;  those  in  tlsit-r,  aij^ni 
puma/,  p.  464.  TJic  iiiHueiicc  .if  Melliudi 
iinperfectty  representeil  by  these  nurabsrs. 


1  was  .Arthliishop  of  nuUlin  from  ^J^}  10  176J. 
id  had  tiL-cn  Ui^^hop  !>ueueuivEly  vf  Killala,  Droi 


early  part  of  the  preceding 
,'csley's  y.,«rW,  p.  25S. 


,  at  the  uaic,  is  very 
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otlier  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  gathered  into  his  societies  not  a 

few  Romanists,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  Established 

Church.     Among  the  Presbyterians  he  was  less  successful. 

As  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  they  could  not  be  expected 

to    regard  him  with  much  favour  ;  and  the  narrow  spirit  he 

manifested  in  relation  to  their  Church  did  not  tend  to  abate 

their  prejudices.     To  the  last   he  retained  somewhat  of  the 

leaven  of  his  Oxford  education  ;  he  held,  for  many  years,  the 

doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  ;^  and  he  seemed  to  think 

that,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  bound 

to  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  Dissenters.     Though  lay 

preaching  was   an  essential    part   of   his   own   ecclesiastical 

machinery,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  public  service 

of  the   Established   Church — no  matter   how  worthless  the 

officiating  clergyman  ;  but  he  could   not  see  his  way  to  join 

in  the  worship  of  the  non-conformists,-  even  when  conducted 

hy  a  most    worthy   and   able    pastor.      The    Presbyterians 

marked    tliese   inconsistencies  ;    and    he   sometimes    blamed 

them  for  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received   by  them, 

^hen  he  might  have  discovered  an  apology  in  his  own  exclu- 

■  

sivencss.  Though  the  non-conformists  of  Ulster,  as  a  body, 
f^ad  now  much  declined  in  piety  and  zeal,  many  of  them 
^'ere  still  noted  for  vital  godliness ;  and  recent  controversies 
Wh  Non-Subscribers  and  Scceders  had  kept  up  a  spirit  of 
mquirj' ;  so  that,  in  point  of  religious  knowledge,  they  stood 


*'^Ve  believe,**  said  Wesley,  **it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  administer 
^her  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  we  had  a  eom mission  so  to  do  from 
*^^  bishops  whom  wc  aj^prehend  to  be  in  a  succession  from  tlie  apostles.     And 

y  '  H*e  allow  these  bishops  are  the  successors  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  the 
"^^P  of  Rome."     'J'hesc  were  his  views  December  jOlh,  1745.    See  hisyi'//r;m/, 

'  ^**'  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  changed  his  .-lentiments  ;  and  ordained,  not 
y  «*resbyter>,  but  bishops  hinisclf.     See  Suuthey's  //^V,  vol.  ii.  436,  430,  440. 

J  -'^  t  Carrickfcrgus,  on  the  morning  of  the  L« .»«!*.•»  Day,  "  I  wei  t,"  >ay.-»  \Vc>lcy, 
^"0  (Episcoi)al)  Church,   to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  hoard  a  livtly,  useful 

Ml  '^'  ^^''^*-^  dinner  one  of  (Mir  brethren  asked  *  If  1  was  ready  to  g»>  t^)  tic 
^^=^byterian)  meeting  ?  '  I  loKl  him  V  //<tv/\,'.'  A' «/  ////c ////;.'  *'    AVk^i.kv's  j.unui/y 

\'  yjz,     Wesley  maintains  that  cvi-ry  one    nf  tlie   preai.lur«i  he  apimintcd   was 

'  ^h  belter  qualified  for  his  oflicc  than  nine  in  ten  of  the  I*!pi>cui)al   cKrgy  in 

•"■ftUnd  and   Ireland.     Si  ulhey*>  A;A',    vol.  ii.,  pp.  307-8.      Lt.ndon,  1S20.     He 

*^*  Uot  very  consistent,  as  in  Scotland  he  frcjiuntly  attended  the  rre.4»yterian 

churches. 
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on  a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  po[>uIatiaa. 
Wesley,  though  an  eminent  saint,  was  not  a  great  theologian. 
His  mind  was  better  fitted  to  explain  elementary  truths,  and 
to  arrange  practical  details,  than  to  solve  difficulties  and  grasp 
comprehensive  principles.  Hence  his  creed  was  an  incon- 
gruous medley  of  Evangelism  and  Pelagianism.  Those  of 
the  Presbyterians  whn  n-i-r-^'  «-/.ll  ^rounded  in  the  doclrinMof 
Calvinism  saw  his  my  of  them  assembled  to 

hear  him  preach  ;  *■  ttacks  which  he  somelimw 

made   on  their   [  iwered  him  much  in  tlicir 

estimation,' 

Though  the  '  h  great  success  in  Ireland, 

they  encountered  In  not  a  few  places  thej' 

were  assaulted  by  m  [lists  and   Protestants  com- 

bined. The  city  of  CorK, ,  as  kept  in  a  state  of  disturb- 

ance for  weeks  together,  bj  .u,  Ituous  assemblages  headed 
by  a  popish  ballad-sin^LT,  who  attacked  tJie  Iiousl-s  of  those  who 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Methodist  preachers.*  In  the 
same  year  the  grand  jury  of  Cork  presented  Charles  Wesley 
and  several  others  of  his  brethren  as  "  persons  of  ill  fame, 
vagabonds,  and  common  disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  "  and  urged 
their  transportation!'  But  the  good  fruits  of  their  ministry 
commended  them  to  the  more  candid  and  intelligent.  The 
Rev.  Moore  Booker,  an  aged  and  respectable  Protestant 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  who  had  been  censured 
by  his  bishop*  for  giving  them  encouragement,  published  in 
1751,  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he 
states  some  weighty  facts  attesting  the  value  of  their  services. 
"  I  must  declare,"  said  he,  "  that  my  church — at  least  its 
communion  table — owes  almost  nine  in  ten  of  its  company  to 
their   labours ;    and   I   can  affirm   the  same  of   one   or  two 


'  Hli  aHachment  to  the  Episcopal  church  complelely  blinded  his  bcller  judgnienl. 
Thus,  ne  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  mentioning  it,  as  a.  mnlter  of  Ihankfulness, 
Ihat  "even  J.  IJ.  has  not  now  the  lea^l  thouEht  of  leaving  il  (the  Episcopal  church), 
but  allenrls  there,  if  thr  miaistn-  geo.l  or  iad/'—yi'iirna/,  p.  464,  The  ApuMle 
I'jul  shatjily  ifbulte?,  such  fully.     See  G.il.,  i.  7,  S  ,  Acts,  xx.  19,  31. 

'  Wesley's  Juurnal,  pp.  290,  292. 

*  Ib'd.  p.  294. 

*  Uishop  Alaule.     Sec  before,  p,  248,  hjU  (2)  of  this  volume. 
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neighbouring  parishes.  Were  it  not  for  them,  we  should 
meet  as  few  of  the  meaner  sort  there,  as  of  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune  ;  ^  and  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that  if  we,  with 
equal  skill  and  care,  water,  dress,  and  prune  the  plants  which 
those  poor  people  have  raised  to  our  hands,  God  will  give  the 
mcrease."  ^ 

Among  the  apostles  of  Irish  Methodism,  Thomas  Walsh 

^  entitled  to  honourable  notice.  He  was  by  birth  a  Romanist, 

and  he  was  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  no  common  order. 

As  he  grew  up  he  became   deeply  serious ;    he  was  most 

anxious  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  his  salvation ;    but   the 

ntes  and  prescriptions  of  his  Church  did  not  afford  him  the 

^nifort  he  desiderated.     Convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 

^^  withdrew  from  its  pale  ;  and  yet,  for  a  time.  Protestantism 

'ailed  to  give  him  peace.     As  he  passed  one  day,  when  about 

"^'neteen  years  of  age,  along  the  streets   of    Limerick,   he 

observed  a  large  crowd  in  the  Parade  gathered   round  a  man 

who  was  addressing  them.     As  he  approached,  he  discovered 

that  the  speaker  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  named  Swindells,^ 

who  was  discoursing  from  the  words,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 

that    labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  * 

"^  ^vas  then  told  of  a  way  of  peace  which  he  had  never 

KHown  before ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Methodist 

^oci^ty.     He  eventually  became  a  preacher;   and,  as  he  was 

tnoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  he  proved  a 

"^^st  successful  missionary  to  his  Roman  Catholic  country- 

^^n.     In  his  discourses  he  avoided  controversy ;  ^  he  never 

^^^empted  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  Church  he  had  left ;  but 

"^  endeavoured  to  present  the   truth   in  all    its  purity  and 

power.     "  I  contend,"  said  he,  "  with  no  man  about  opinions, 

"Ut  preach  against  sin  and  wickedness  in  all.     Suppose  three 


^  This  remark  confirms  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  irreligious  character 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  gentry  about  this  time. 

'  Rcilly's  Memorial  of  Ouseley,  p.  32.     London,  1847. 

'  The  first  meeting  of  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference  was  held  in  1752.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Wesley  met  with  nine  preachers,  of  whom  Robert  Swindells 
WJLS  one.  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists,  by  William  Myles,  p.  73. 
London,  181 3.  *  Mat.,  xi.  28. 

*  Reilly's  Memorial  of  OuseleVy  p.  7$. 
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penons  of  difTerent  denominations — it  may  be  a  Oiurdimin. 
a  Quitker,  and  a  Papist — itilting  down  and  drinking  to  cxatss. 
begin  to  dispute,  each  affirming  that  his  is  the  best  rcligiint 
— where  ia  the  religion  of  all  these  men?  Surely  they  are 
without  any,  unless  it  be  that  of  Belial.  The>'  are  of  their 
father  the  devil,  while  hia  works  they  da" '  In  the  fcrvoutof 
his  pious  soul  he  was  wont  to  cry  out  with  tear*,  as  he  adJreised 
the  native  Irish  :  "  Hear  mc,  and  if  the  doctrine  I  preach  be 
not  according!  to  the  Word  of  God,  stone  me  on  the  spot- 
make  a  sacrifice  of  me — only  hear  for  yourselves."  Th« 
who  gathered  round  him  did  not  listen  in  vain  to  such  appttii 
Thousands  of  the  Romanists  were  deeply  moved,  and  loaoy 
of  them  connected  themselves  with  the  Methodists.*  But  M 
early  death  quenched  the  light  of  this  true  evangelist 
After  labouring;  only  a  few  years,  Walsh  died  of  constimptioa 
in  April,  1759." 

Though  the  Methoflists  experienced  in  Ireland  much  uncivil 
treatment  from  nomiR.il  Protest.tnts  of  all  classes,  and  though 
not  a  few  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment  bitterly 
opposed  their  progress,  the  Romish  mobs  were  by  far  their 
most  violent  and  dangerous  adversaries.  The  zeal  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  careless 
clei^y ;  and  on  some  rare  CKcasions,  a  vicious  Presbyterian 
minister  might  conspire  with  the  parish  priest  to  deprive  them 
of  an  auditory  ;  *  or  a  drunken  episcopal  curate  might  attempt 
to  disturb  the  congregation ;'  but  they  seldom  incurred  much 
peril  from  Irish  Protestants.  In  many  Romish  districts  they 
were  heard  with  profound  attention ;  and  when  Thomas 
Walsh  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  besought 
them,  in  strains  of  pathetic  eloquence,  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  they  were  often  intensely  moved.     There  were  cases 

'   Reilly's  Mfmnrial  ef  OusH/y,  p.  75.  •  IhiS.  p.  76. 

*  Thomas  WaUh  had  a  remarkable  facilitjt  in  acquiring  ■  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  hit  memnry  was  prodigioui,  Weslej  u.id  of  him  :— "  If  he  wM 
questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  Ihe  Old,  or  any  Greek  word  in  ibe 
New  Testament,  he  cuuld  tell  Bfler  a  little  piu^e,  nut  only  how  oflen  the  one  01 
the  other  occurred  in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant  in  evtry  place." — Lift  aj 
Ovseley,  p.  74;  Somhejr'i  Li/tef  iVesJty.  ii,  184, 

See  a  cue  of  this  kimi  mcnlijned  in  Wesley's  7i>H/*«ei/,  p.  459, 
Wesley's  J^'iwrno/,  p.  30^ 
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in  which  the  priest  himself  Hstcned  devoutly  to  the  sermon, 
and  betrayed  much  emotion.     But,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  Romanists  employed  all  the  machinery 
of  terror   to  prevent  their  flocks  from  coming  into  contact 
vith  the   Methodists.     They  cursed  from  the  altar  all  who 
ventured  to  attend  preaching  ;  they  imposed  heavy  penances 
oa  those  who  transgressed  the  prohibition ;  they  stirred  up 
^'^e  multitude  to  uproar  and  intimidation ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  appeared  in  the  crowd,  and  literally  whipped  away 
fee  audience.^     The  people  were  so  sunk  in  superstition  that 
feey  submitted  tamely  to  this  ignoble  discipline.     Wesley 
witnessed  with  indignation  the  treatment  they  experienced, 
5ind  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  State  should  interfere 
and  check  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.     "  Would  to  God," 
said  he,  "the  Government  would  ensure  to  all  the  papists  in 
the  land  so  much  liberty   of   conscience,  that  none  might 
hinder  them  from  hearing  the  true  word  of  God  !     Then,  as 
they  hear,  so  let  them  judge."  ^    As  the  Romanists  now  com- 
plained so   much  of  the  pressure   of  the  penal    laws,  these 
attempts  of  their  own  clergy  to  rule  them  by  the  arm  of  flesh 
were  all  the  more  unpardonable. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  John  Wesley  in  Ireland  the  see 
of  Armagh  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Hoadly, 
the  Protestant  Primate.^  This  prelate  was  a  pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  the  Irish  bishops  of  his  generation.  The  concerns  of 
the  Church  do  not  seem  to  have  given  him  much  anxiety ;  he 
was  rather  addicted  to  waggery  *  and  he  is  best  known  to 
posterity  as  a  successful  agriculturist.  Too  assiduous  attend- 
ance on  his  workmen  brought  on  a  fever,  which  terminated 


^  See  Wesley's  yourttal^  p.  268.  Whipping  was  a  pan  of  the  Rom'sh  discipline. 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  ordered  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy, 
who  signed  the  Remonstrance  after  the  Restoration,  to  be  whipped  on  their  bare 
backs  before  they  were  absolved.     See  O'Couor's  Ilisi,  Atidnss,  part  i.  108. 

*  \Vesley's  Journal^  p.  420. 

'  Hoadly  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1742  to  1746.  He  was  a  native  of 
Kent.     He  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  1730  to  1742. 

*  One  of  his  works  is  entitled  A  Vir^u  of  Bishop  Bn*erid^^s  IVritini^s  in  a 
Humorous  Way,  Mant,  ii.  597.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  much 
talent. 
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fatalLj  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Pritnatial  ehair  bj-  De 
Geoi^e  Stone,  who  had  previously  filled  successively  the  sccsrf 
Ferns  and  Leighlin.  of  Kildare.  and  of  Derry.  Dr.  StOKVu 
only  about  forty  years  of  age  when  placed  at  the  head  of  At 
Irish  Protestant  Establishment ;  he  had  a  very  handsome  pa- 
son,^  as  well  as  a  most  insinuating  address ;  but.  though  he 
obtained  such  rapid  preferment,  he  was  wretchedly  qualified  M 
watch  over  any  '  He  was  a  mere  worldiioj 

with  very  little  irinciple.     He  u-as  appointed 

to  the  primac  le  had  wealth  and  indueaa, 

because  he  wa;  pport  of  the  English  intcret 

in  Ireland,  and  lown  as  an  able  debater  and 

an  astute  politic  ed,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was 

a  man  of  unbou..  ind  he  was  prepared  to  sacri- 

fice almost  evei  'c  of  power.     A  respectaWe 

minister  of  his  own  \^ni  appears  to  have  had  good 

opportunities  of  informaiion,  nas  imputed  to  him  the  gnjsscst 
immorality  ;  *  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  He  held  the  primacy  from  1747  to  1765, 
and  meanwhile  was  almost  always  involved  in  the  turmoil  of 
politics.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  faults  were  exagge- 
rated by  his  political  assailants  ;  but  had  not  his  proceedings 
afforded  very  grave  cause  for  scandal,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that,  during  his  lifetime,  these  accusations  were 
so  openly  advanced,  and  so  persistently  repeated.  Stone  him- 
self scarcely  professed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  man  of 
the  world.  It  is  reported  that  when,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
he  went  over  to  London  to  consult  eminent  physicians  in 
relation  to  his  health,  he  very  candidly  said  to  them,  "Look 
not  upon  me  as  an  ordinary  Churchman,  or  incident  to  theif 
diseases ;  but  as  a  man  who  has  injured  his  constitution  by 
sitting  up  late  and  rising  early  to  do  the  business  of  Govem- 


'  Mant,  ii.  597- 

*  Hence  he  wjs  profanely  called  "  the  beauty  of  holiness." 
'  See  Gordon's  HiiUvy  ej  JrelaH,/,  ii.   izo.      Another  minister  of  the  Irisfc 
E|iiiicu|)iil  Church  virtually  endorses  these  -charges.  See  Burdy's //Jutor^  eflr.lt'td, 
p.  39a     Edinburgh,  1817.     See  aico  Plowden's  Hat.  Rev,  i.  305,  note,  ya,  314, 
and  Hillam's  Coml.  History,  chap,  iviii. 
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ment  in  Ireland."^  Some  time  before  his  death,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  well-informed  writer,  *'  he  thought  proper 
occasionally  to  assume  the  lowliness  of  an  ecclesiastic — when 
the  artful  statesman  still  glared  so  over  every  part  of  his 
behaviour,  as  to  render  it  in  some  measure  revolting.  He 
quickly  perceived  this  effect  of  his  newly-adopted  manner, 
and  r  eassumed  his  old  one,  in  which  not  the  least  trace  of  a 
churchman  was  visible."^ 

When  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  displayed  so 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
infidelity  abounded.     Those  who  attended  divine  service  in 
the  more  fashionable  of  the  Dublin  churches,  often  did  not 
appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  exhibit  even  outward  rever- 
ence in  the  house  of  God.     The  Eucharist  was  shamefully 
prostituted  when  the  reception  of  it  was  made  a  test  of  admis- 
sion to  social  privileges  ;  and  some  who  partook  of  it  acted 
with  most  unbecoming  levity  at  the  communion  table.    "  I  was 
much  concerned,"  said  Wesley,  when  speaking  of  one  of  his 
early  visits  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  "  to  see  two  gentlemen, 
who  were  close  to  me  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  fall  a-talking 
together,  in  the  most  trifling  manner,  immediately  after  they 
had   received    the    Lord's    Supper."^      The    whole    tone  of 
society  betokened  great  indifference  in  reference  to  the  high 
concerns  of  eternity.     Deism  was  propagated  under  various 
disguises ;  and  the  extensive  circulation  obtained  by  publi- 
cations, designed  to  overthrow  tlie  authority  of  Scripture, 
revealed  a  spirit  of  prevailing  scepticism.     But  the  reign  of 
George  II.  produced  some  Irish  writers  who  ably  supported 
the  claims  of  Christianity.     Among  these  Dr.  John  Leland,* 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Dublin,  is  entitled  to  special  notice. 
His  treatises  on  the  Deistical  controversy  may  still  be  studied 


I  Mant,  ii.  604.  Cumberland  slates  that  in  Ireland  at  this  time  the  profusion 
of  the  tables  of  the  higher  classes  struck  him  with  surprise,  adding  : — "  Nothing 
that  I  had  seen  in  England  cou/d  rhal  the  Polish  ma^nijicence  of  Frimate  Stone,^^ 
Sec  Pictorial  History  of  England^  v.  566. 

*  Hanly's  Life  of  CharUtnont,  p.  105. 

*  Wesley's  Journal^  p.  417. 

*  This  learrcd  and  excellent  man  was  minister  of  Eustace  Street  congregation, 
Dublin.     He  died  in  1766,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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with  i  itage.'  The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  a  worthy  ministef 
of  the  I  iblishcd  Church,  also  rendered  gtKid  service  by  a 
work  entitled  "  Deism  Revealed."^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Romanists 
began  to  be  treated  by  Government  with  greater  consideration. 
Long  before  this  period,  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  nobility  and  gentry,  who — yielding  lo  the 
pressure   of  the  "  d   to   the   influence  of  the 

secular  advanti  y  the  profession   of  another 

faith — had  pass  stablishcd  Church,^     Butthe 

lower  classes  h,  with   few  exceptions,  rt- 

mained  still  de  j  Popery.     Their  poverty — 

aggravated  by  '  heir  priests  and   friars,  and 

by  the  multitti  vhich  they  were  required  to 

spend  in  idlene:  id  a  striking  contrast  to  tbe 

comparative  comJon  t  otestant  neighbours.     Aftw 

the  disastrous  result  ol  im.  rebellion  in  support  of  the 
Pretender  in  1/45,  they  despaired  of  his  success  ;  and  they 
b^an  to  think  more  and  more  favourably  of  the  reigning 


'  He  publislied  TTie  ZHviite  Aulhorily  of  Ihi  Old  and  Nr-e  Ttslamnit  Asstrtd, 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  ;  A  View  of  tkt  D.islUal  IVrittrs,  in  Iwo  vols.  Svo. ;  Thi 
Adi'anlage  and  NtcasUy  oflhi  Ckrittian  RrvdalioH  sho^on  from  l/u  Slalt  of  JitBgim 
in  Iht  Ancieiil  Htalhen  World,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  and  several  other  works. 

'  Philip  Skellon  was  bom  in  Derriaghy,  near  Lisbum,  in  1707.  Hewainpwudt 
of  twenty  years  a  curate  ;  and  was  then  rector  successively  of  Pctligo,  in  County 
Donegal,  of  Devenisli,  near  Enniskillen,  and  cf  Finlona,  in  County  Tyrone.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1 787.  He  was  a  most  effective  preacher,  u  well  u  1 
man  of  singular  benevolence  and  of  superior  f^ius.  On  one  occasion  he  sold  1 
library  of  considerable  value  (o  enable  him  to  supply  the  wa.nl5  of  the  poor  in  hii 
neighbourhood.  Hia  works  fill  seven  volumes.  His  Lift,  written  by  Ihe  Re». 
Samuel  Burdy,  presents  a  melancholy  view  of  the  slate  of  religion  in  his  time. 
Dr.  Watkinson,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance,  says  of  him  : — "  His  learning  ii 
almost  universal,  and  his  language  uncommonly  fluent  and  vigorous.  .  .  .  Hii 
powers  of  description  are  beyond  what  I  could  liave  conceived  ;  he  has  a  slock  of 
imagination  sufficient  to  set  up  ten  modem  tragic  poets." — PAiloiefhical  Snrmy  tf 
the  South  0/  Ireland,  pp.  423,  424. 

'  Froude  slates  that  "before  173S,  a  thousand  Catholic  families  of  rank  and 
consequence  had  been  received  into  the  Establishment."— TS^fUj/uii  m /ra/owai; 
i.  36S-9.  Wamer,  writinj!  in  1763,  says  :  " The graifest  fart  of  their  (the  Roniin 
Catholic)  gentry,  who  are  (iislinguiihed  by  their  fortune  or  understanding,  have 
tvilhlit  these  last  threescore  years  lenounceil  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome." — 
//«'.  oflreUmd.  Introd.,  i.  68. 
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dynasty.  In  1757  they  were  admitted,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  to  enlist  as  soldiers.^  The  Duke  of  Bedford — 
who  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland — gave  them  to  understand  that  they  might 
reckon  on  his  friendly  offices  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
"an exhortation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Dublin" 
was  read  from  their  altars.  In  this  document  the  rulers  of 
the  kingdom  are  highly  eulogized  for  their  'Marge  cha- 
rities "  during  a  recent  scarcity ;  and  are  described  as  "  the 
fathers  and  saviours  of  the  nation."  "  We  have  not,"  said  the 
Dublin  priests,  "a  more  effectual  method  of  .showing  our 
acknowledgment  to  our  temporal  governors  than  by  an 
humble,  peaceable,  and  obedient  behaviour;  as  hitherto,  we 
earnestly  exhort  you  to  continue  in  the  same  happy  and 
Christian  disposition  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  you  will  entirely 
efface  in  their  minds  those  evil  impressions  which  have  been 
conceived  so  much  to  your  prejudice,  and  industriously  pro- 
pagated by  your  enemies.  A  series  of  more  than  sixty  years 
^Pent,  with  a  pious  resignation,  under  the  hardships  of  very 
severe  penal  laws,  and  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  for  the 
lenity  and  moderation  with  which  they  were  executed  ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  is  certainly  a 
'act  which  must  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  all  unbiassed 
persons,  any  misconceived  opinions  of  the  doctrines  and 
tenets  of  our  holy  church."- 

The  spirit  of  this  address  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to 

^hose  from  whom  it  emanated.     It  admonishes  the  Roman 

^^tholic   population   to   look   with   the   greatest    horror   on 

thefts,  frauds,  murders,  and  the  like  abominable  crimes  : "  to 

^ostain   from   cursing,   swearing,  and  blasphemy ; "  to    be 

J^st  in  their  dealings,  sober  in  their  conduct,  religious  in 

^^ir  practice  ;  to  avoid  riots,  quarrels,  and  tumults ;  and  thus 

^  Approve  themselves  good  citizens,  peaceable  subjects,  and 

*^'^Us  Christians."     It  repudiates,  as  "an  infamous  calumny," 

^^  allegation  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  they  could 


*^ilz^crald  and  McGregor's  History  of  Limerick^  vol.  ii.  463. 
TTiis  exhortation,  which  was  read  from  the  Roman  Catliolic  altars  on  the  2nd 
,    October,  1757,  may  be  found  in  PameH's  Hhfory  of  the  Penal  Laws^  pp.  75-77, 
^^^^in,  iSoS  ;  and  in  Plowden's  Ilistorual  KrJc-w,  i.,  appendix  Ix.,  pp.  260-2. 
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obtain  a  dupcfUAtioR  "  to  take  false  oaths."  The  Rodub 
Catholics,  say  tlicy.  hive  "given  the  strongest  proors  of  their 
abhorrence  of  those  tenets,  by  refusing  to  take  oaths  which, 
however  conducive  to  their  temporal  interest,  appeared  to 
them  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  their  rcligiiW-'' 
Tbey  entreat  their  co-religionists  to  offer  up  most  fenretit 
prayers  to  God  that  lie  may  direct  the  counsels  of  ibec  , 
rulers,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  moileration  M 
compassion  tovrards  themselves.  "  Wc  ought,"  they  »Wt 
"to  be  more  earnest  at  this  juncture  in  our  supplications  to 
Meaven,  as  some  very  honourable  personages  have  encoui^^ 
us  to  hope  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws." 

There  is  somctliing  very  touching  in  this  appeal.  It  tJS 
evidently  drawn  up  by  a  skilful  hand  ;  it  reveals  a  sp^ 
chastened  by  adversity ;  and,  as  it  was  soon  widely  publiiheili 
it  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  appears  to  singular  advant^ 
■when  placed  beside  some  of  those  manifestoes  which  have 
issued  more  recently  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hiff- 
archy.  It  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  Iiigl" 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Romish  population  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  as,  had  they  be*" 
noted  for  exemplary  morals,  their  spiritual  guides,  at  sucli  > 
crisis,  would  have  scarcely  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  them 
against  theft,  riot,  blasphemy,  and  murder:  but,  withal,  it 
administers  faithful  counsel ;  and  instead  of  maliciously 
exaggerating  the  hardships  of  the  penal  laws,  it  candidly  and 
thankfully  acknowledges  that,  for  many  years,  they  had  nrt 
been  rigorously  carried  into  execution.  The  very  severity  of 
these  enactments  had  prevented  their  enforcement ;  and  about 
this  time,  a  bill,  providing  new  machinery  to  secure  their 
execution,  was  introduced  into  Parliament ;'  but  it  was  strcnu- 


k 


'  Nolwiihslanding  nhsl  h  '.  ■  .  ■.!..■  !,■  vtcrc  circransiJinces  in  which  the 
n»livc  Iriib  had  siill  linlc  i     :    ,  ■>■  of  an  oaili.      Se*  W«n>er'» 

//iitorye/  Inland,  vol  i.  69.   But  Ihey  refu.wil  10  lake  oalhs  forlnddcD  bjr  Ihe  Pc^*. 

'  This  bill  proposed  to  vest  the  nomination  of  the  parish  pticsls  in  the  gnnd 
juries— llie  names  of  tliose  selietcd  to  be  submiitcd  10  the  Loril  Lieulenanl  and 
Trivy  Council  for  approval.     See  Stuwt's  Armagh,  p.  43S. 
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ously  resisted  by  Primate  Stone ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  his  episcopal  brethren  joined  him  in  the  opposition.  Though, 
by  a  small  majority,  it  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent ;  and  thus  never 
found  its  way  into  the  Statute  Book.^ 

At  this  time  a  few  Irish  Roman  Catholics  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  to  watch  over  the  political  interests 
of  their  denomination.  The  most  active  members  of  this 
i^ociation  were  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Waterford  f  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  the  well-known  Irish  scholar  and 
^tiquary ;'  and  Dr.  Curry,  the  author  of  the  review  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland.*  At  first  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility 
and  clergy  regarded  the  movements  of  this  society  with  no 
little  uneasiness, — fearing  that  it  might  only  aggravate  the 
evils  of  which  they  had  long  complained.^  With  a  view, 
however,  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  consideration  of  their 
^ms,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  draw  up  a 


^  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  the  proxies  of  absent  peers  :  and  it  is  alleged 
^«*t  the  bill  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  none  of  tlie  Lords  who  voted  by  proxy 
***d  been  present  at  any  preceding  period  of  the  ses&ion.  Stuart's  Armagh,  pp. 
439b  44O1  *  Mr.  Wyse  was  a  merchant  in  Waterford. 

'  Dr.  McDermott,,his  grandson,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  gentleman  : — 

**  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  devoted  sixty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Irish  history 

^d  antiquities.     He  had  the  best  collection  of  books,  and  understood  the  language 

better  than  any  man  in  Ireland.     Left  a  widower  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 

Ige,  possessed  of  an  easy  independent  property,  he  had  full  leisure  to  indulge  his 

labourite  pursuits.  .  .  .  He  made  religion  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  abhorred 

falsehood  so  much  that  he  would  not  hear  an  untruth,  even  in  jest." — Plowden's 

Historical  iMter  in  answer  to  Columbanus,  p.  34.     Dublin,  1812.     Mr.  O'Conor's 

manuscripts  were  handed  over  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  — 

the  editor  of  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Vetera,  and  the  author  of  various 

important  historical  works — to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  deposited  in  the 

Stowe  Library.     Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  died  in  1793.     Ibid.  p.  230. 

*  In  1759  Dr.  Curry  published  anonymously  Historical  Memoirs  0/  the  Irish 
Rtbdlion  in  the  year  1641  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  extent  of  the  mas- 
sacre had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  work  passed  through  several  editions. 
Dr.  Curry  was  a  Dublin  physician  of  considerable  eminence.  He  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  Irish  family  (O'Corra)  possessed  at  one  time  of  considerable 
property  in  County  Cavan.  See  Plowden's  Hist.  Rcznnv,  i.  322,  note.  See  also 
Havcrty,  p.  695,  note, 

•  Haverty,  p.  695.  Wyse  says  that  "from  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  they 
received  nothing  but  coolness,  and  sneers,  and  disappointments." — Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association,  i.,  p.  49.     Dublin,  1829. 
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Declaration  or  their  principles.  Tliis  DeclanHon— prqwicd 
by  Dr.  O'Kecre,  Roman  Catholic  Ksbop  of  Ktldare^— vis 
unanimously  adopted,  and  tranimitted  to  Rome  as  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  Irish  Catholics.*  It  it  a  very  iraportisl 
historical  document — for  the  sentiments  propounded  in  it  vtM 
formally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  h^d  of  their  Chuid^ 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  decided  indicatioos  of  i» 
approval  then  emanated  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.*  It  ■tf 
republished  in  1792  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  die 
of  the  'Irish  Roman  Catholic  body  ;*  and  as  recent 
attach  to  it  very  peculiar  significance,  a  few  of  its  ' 
remarkable  passages  may  here  be  quoted. 

"  Whereas  certain  opinions  and  prindples,  inimkal  to 
order  and  government,  have  been  attributed  to  the  C«tkBB| 
the  existence  of  which  we  utteriy  deny ;  and  whereas  it  i* 
this  time  peculiarly  necessary  to  remove  such  imputatioi4 
and  to  give  the  most  full  and  ample  satisfaction  to  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  that  wc  hold  no  principle  whatsoever  incom- 
patible with  our  duty  as  men  or  as  subjects,  or  repugnant  to 
liberty,  whether  political,  civil,  or  religious. 

"  Now  we,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ...  in  the  face  of  our 
country,  of  all  Europe,  and  before  God,  make  this  our  de- 
liberate and  solemn  Declaration  : — 

"  Wc  abjure,  disavow,  and  condemn  the  opinion  tliat  prinoef 
excommunicated  by  the  I*oi>c  and  Council,  orbyanyccd^    ' 
siastical  authority  whatsoever,  may  therefore  be  deposed  ot 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  persons.  .  .  . 

"  Wc  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any 
way  injure  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence 
of  being  heretics  ;  and  we  declare  solemnly  before  God  that 

'  According  lo  ihe  inM;ri|)tion  on  hit  monument  (Fitipilrick's  IJfi,  Tima,  tat 
Carrtspondtnft  vf  Dr.  Dnyl.;  i.  169)  he  was  forty-six  years  R.C.  Bishop  of  KtldiHi 
thai  i«  (rom  1741  !o  1787.     Al  his  ilcalh  he  was  upwanls  o(  eigbljr  yean  of  age. 

'  rnrntirs  Uislory  <•/  iht  Pinal  Laws,  pii.  7S-9.  Ii  was  signed  by  many  R.C 
clergymen,  as  well  as  liy  many  laymen  of  rank  and  i<ru|)crt)>.  Pjowden's  UitU  Ra., 
i.  3*1. 

*  1'lii*  is  the  utmoit  that  can  lie  sai'l  re^i-ecling  it ;  fur  il  never  rccni'td  fito 
the  I'upe  any  jxisilivi;  'ir  public  tancliun. 

*  PluMdcn't  ilht.  A'<T.,  i.,  apiienUis,  26J  ;  Uist.  Jir.:,  i.  J2i,  ii^t. 
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we  believe  that  no  act,  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by,  or  under  pretence  or 
colour,  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or 
in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatever. 

"  We  further  declare  that  we  hold  it  as  an  unchristian  and 
itnpious  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  .  .  . 
"We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as  an  article  of  our 
belief  that  the  Pope,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  a  General 
Council,  or  that  certain  ecclesiastical  powers,  can  acquit  and 
absolve  us,  before  God,  from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even 
from  the  just  oaths  and  contracts  entered  into  between  man 
and  man.  Now  we  utterly  renounce,  abjure,  and  deny,  that 
we  hold  or  maintain  any  such  belief,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  inconsistent  with  morality, 
and,  above  all,  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  ... 

"  We  declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
neither  are  we  thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  t/te 
Pope  is  infailibley  or  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  any  order  in 
its  own  nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
power,  should  issue  or  direct  such  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  us  to  pay  any  respect  or 
obedience  thereto. 

'*  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaim,  and  for  ever  renounce, 
all  interest  in,  and  title  to,  all  forfeited  lands,  resulting  from 
any  rights,  or  supposed  rights,  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim, 
title,  or  interest  therein  ;  nor  do  we  admit  any  title,  as  a 
foundation  of  right,  which  is  not  established  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  they  now  stand.  We 
desire,  farther,  that  whenever  the  patriotism,  liberality,  and 
justice  of  our  countrymen  shall  restore  to  us  a  participation 
in  the  elective  franchise,  no  Catholic  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
until  he  shall  previously  take  an  oath  to  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  arrangements  of  property  in  this 
country,  as  established  by  the  different  acts  of  Attainder  and 
Settlement. 

*'  It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  we  wish  to  subvert  the 
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pres  Ct  jrch  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  sub=titutinj 
a  Catliolic  establishment  in  its  stead.  Now  we  do  hereby 
disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention; 
and,  farther,  if  we  sliai!  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the 
constitution,  by  our  being  restored  to  the  right  of  ctectire 
franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  if 
Glare  that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege,  to  disturb  and 
weaken  the  esra  Protestant  religion,  or  Pro- 

testant governm  ^."  * 

It  can  be  cli  e  Pope  has  again  and  again     ' 

asserted  the  pi  d  by  the  subscribers  to  this 

Declaration.     K  onstrated  that  the  Jesuits— 

who  wield  so  i  the  Church  of  Rome — have 

repeatedly   i  [ious    principles    here  ci»- 

demned  ;^  ana  cil  of  1869-70  has  afBnned 

the  doctrine  ol  tiie  r„  iibility.     Those  who  signed 

tiii.s  Declaration  may  have  had  very  little  hope  that  Roman- 
ism would  ever  recover  its  ascendency  in  Ireland  ;  they  here 
employ  language  verj'  different  from  what  was  current  amoi^ 
their  co-rcligionists  in  the  days  of  the  Catholic  Confederation; 
and  yet,  if  they  were  true  to  their  Church,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
domination  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  But  it  would  be 
alike  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  denounce  the  subscribers  to 
this  memorial  as  guilty  of  hypocrisy  or  falsehood.  The 
views  in  reference  to  oaths  and  engagements,  here  repudiated, 
are  cither  so  absurd  in  themselves,  or  so  abhorrent  to  our 
moral  instincts,  that  they  must  always  be  offensive  to  honest 
and  unsophisticated  Romanists.  The  Jesuits  had  now  lost 
much  of  their  power  all  over  Europe  ;  ^  and  it  is  obvious  that 

'  Tliit,  Decl.inilion  may  be  found  at  Itngth  in  Parncll's  llislnry  pf  Ih/ Pool 
LitiL-s,  pp,  79-8J  ;  in  PlonJcn's  Iliil.  Rn-u'.i.;  appendix  Ixx^wiii.,  and  elsewhere. 
See  vol.  i.,  pp.  343.  400,  420,  421,  423,459,  4^3,  467,  49S,  499,  oflhis  woik, 
III  tlic  famous  Bull  Uiiam  Sanctam  ISoniface  Vlll,  .issened  thai  Jesus  Christ 
granted  a  t/mporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sivord  to  llie  Church—that  the  whole 
human  race  is  subject  lo  the  Roman  PontifT,  and  that  all  dissentiag  from  this 
doeliine  arc  heretics,  and  cannot  expect  salvation. 

'  In  1759  ihe  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  the  Porlugucse  territories.  Tbejr 
had  already  ^realty  lost  yinunj  in  Fr.iiitc.  See  Murdotk's  Mt'Sheioi,  by  Soainei, 
vjI.  iv.  403,  401   405, 
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fllose  who  dictated  this  Declaration  were  not  imbued  with  the 
■jMrit  of  Ultramontanism. 

In  1759  Ireland  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
France.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee 
^^led  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  drawing  up  an 
iolddress  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which  they  declared  that 
**when  a  foreign  enemy  was  meditating"  to  interrupt  "the 
liappiness  and  disturb  the  repose  so  long  enjoyed  under  a 
Xnonarch  who  placed  his  chief  glory  in  proving  himself  the 
common  father  of  all  his  people,"  they  were  "  ready  and 
"Willing,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  assist  in  supporting 
His  Majesty's  Government  against  all  hostile  attempts  what- 
soever." ^  So  depressed  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  that  it  was  deemed  presumptuous  for  them  to 
forward  the  loyal  document  directly  to  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government.  It  was  therefore  handed  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.^  For  a  few  days 
it  remained  unanswered ;  and  some,  who  had  discpuraged  the 
movement,  began  to  say  that  the  address  would  be  treated 
with  contemptuous  silence.  But  the  Lord  Lieutenant  acted 
more  wisely.  In  due  time  a  most  gracious  reply  was  re- 
ceived ;  those  who  had  charge  of  the  address  were  invited 
to  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Mr.  Anthony  McDer- 
mott,  one  of  their  number,  was  requested  to  read  it ;  and  the 
Speaker  then  expressed  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  whole  proceeding.  Thus,  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  Irish  Romanists  for  the  first  time  received  a 
kindly  recognition  in  the  Irish  Senate  House.  Others,  em- 
boldened by  the  intelligence  of  this  reception,  followed  the 
example  of  the  committee  ;  and  crowds  of  addresses,  breath- 
ing a  spirit  of  exuberant  loyalty,  quickly  reached  the  Castle 
of  Dublin  from  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 


»  The  address  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  0*Conor,  of  Belanagare. 
Mitchel's  H-siory  of  Irdand^  p.  80, 

»  Havcrty,  p.  696.  »  IbU, 


CHAPTER  lit 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  IIL  TO  THE  ESTAlU^^ 
HENT  OF  IRISH  INDEFENDENCB.    A.IX  I760  TO  AJX  lj9*-      \ 

The  acceasion  of  George  III.  to  the  crown  called  fbrth  t^ 
congratulations  of  all  classes  of  the  Irish  people:  Themeaili^ 
of  the  Established  Church  reckoned  ooafidently  <mi  hii  bfo*'! 
and  the  tolerant  spirit  hitherto  evinced  by  the  princes  of  1^ 

House  of  Hanover  emboldened  non-conformists  to  expc* 
that  the  new  King  would  pursue  the  mild  policy  of  his  p^^ 
deccssors.  His  promising  character  recommended  him  to  hs 
subjects ;  and  expressions  of  their  regard  poured  in  on  w"* 
from  all  quarters.  Even  the  Irish  Quakers  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  dutiful  address.'  The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  joined  together  in  approaching  tw 
throne  with  the  assurances  of  their  ardent  loyalty ;  and,  as 
these  two  bodies  had  lately  been  drawing  more  closely  to  e»Oi 
other,  they  agreed  on  this  occasion  to  style  themselves  "  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Northern  Association  in  In- 
land."' The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  also  presented  to  Hi* 
Majesty  a  complimentary  address,  in  which  they  state  that 
they  "  are  unfortunately  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tlW' 
fellow-subjects;"  and  venture  to  indulge  a  hope  that  they 
"  may  not  be  left  incapable  of  promoting  the  general  weUai* 
and  prosperity."' 

'  TliLi  aililrcss  may  be  fminii  in  I'loivden's  //isl.  Xn:,  >.,  appendix,  p-  'TS- 
Arthur  Vminjj,  writing  in  the  early  |«rl  of  ihe  Tcign  "f  c;cor|;c  III.,  describ* 
"  the  wluile  worsli.'J  Irade  "  ts '■  iii  llie  hands  of  the  (Junkers  of  Cloiimel,  CuliA 
niKl  llan.|<)ti."    .See  Pariitirs //»/.  ./rff  l\-na'.  Ux'^s,  pj..  101-2. 

=  //(■/.  ffPitih.  Ckuick  ia  Ji.-:.iuJ,   iLi.  3J2. 

'  This  adilrc^  m.ty  Ik  fuuiul  in  I'lowdcii,  i.,  a))|>i:n<.Ux,  t-jd. 
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But  though,  in  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  inhabi- 
'tants  of  the  kingdom  of  all  denominations  united,  with 
apparent  cordiality,  in  acknowledgments  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  monarch,  there  were  elements  in  the  condition  of  the 
oountry  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  anxiety  of  statesmen.  The 
agrarian  disturbances,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  re- 
vealed the  pressure  of  a  multitude  of  social  grievances.  Many 
of  the  Irish  landowners — like  too  many  of  the  Irish  beneficed 
dergy^ — were  non-resident ;  and  whilst  the  factors  appointed 
to  manage  the  estates  of  the  absentees  sought  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  employers  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
rentals,  both  landlords  and  agents  often  entirely  ignored  the 
principle  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  Episcopalians  ;  and  few 
of  them,  who  lived  in  Ireland,  acted  in  a  way  calculated  to 
gain  the  esteem,  and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  An  Irish  squire  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  often  a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  thoughtlessness, 
and  prodigality.  He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds ;  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  field  sports  ;  wound  up  the  hunting  day  with  a 
feast ;  and  closed  the  feast  with  deep  potations.  According 
to  his  views,  a  gentleman  lost  caste  by  engaging  in  trade — 
so  that,  if  his  sons  did  not  care  to  take  orders  in  the  Church, 


*  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1 764,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Win.  Osborne,  for  a 
return  of  the  names  of  non-resident  incumbents,  Lucius  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Ennis,  made  the  following  statement  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  : — **  I  live  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ireland  and  extremely  well 
peopled.  In  that  county  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-six  parishes,  and  no  more 
than  fourteen  churches,  so  that  sixty-two  parishes  of  the  seventy^six  are  sinecures. 
But  could  it  be  l)elieved  that  when  the  number  of  churches  is  so  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  parishes,  the  rectors  of  most  of  them  are  tton-residefU^  nor 
is  there  so  mtuh  as  a  curate  of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  supply  thar  place,  ,  .  . 
The  inhabitants  of  many  parishes  must  either  live  in  the  total  neglect  of  all  religious 
duties,  or  they  must  have  recourse  to  popish  priests.  The  priest  must  marry  those  who 
would  enter  into  the  nuptial  contract,  the  priest  must  baptize  the  children,  and  the 
priest  must  bury  their  dead  ;  or  they  must  cohabit  like  savages  in  the  unenlightened 
recesses  of  Afi  ica,  the  child  must  be  considcretl  a  mere  denizen  of  nature,  under  no 
covenant  with  (iotl,  and  the  dead  must  be  dei)ositcd  in  the  earth  without  memorial 
of  a  resurrection." — Historical  Memoir  of  the  O'Briens^  by  John  O'Donoghue,  A.M., 
j)p.  538-9.  I.)u!)]in,  i860.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large  county — thus  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  establishment — was  afterwards 
the  first  to  return  a  Koman  Catholic  representative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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or  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  they  were  very  frequenti? 
brought  up  ill  idleness  and  profligacy.  The  squire  professfJ 
great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  interest,  and  yet  scMom 
appeared  in  the  house  of  God,  and  more  rarely  still  at  the 
communiontable.  Extravagance  generated  embarrassmenl ; 
and  the  necessities  of  the  landlord  led  to  the  oppressioo  of 
the  tenantry.  Exorbitant  rents  were  exacted  ;  the  wofkiDg 
classes,  as  well  as  the  e  improvident ;  and,  in  M 

island   remarkable  for  f,  one  unpropicious  season 

reduced  the  peas  There  were  open  grounds, 

called  "common  :s  of  the  country;  and,  to 

enable  the  occupiers  o  lings  to  pay  their  rents,  they 

had   been  allowed  thi  of  feeding   their  cattk  on     I 

these  pastures.     But  time   there  was    increasing     ] 

demand  in  foreign  marK>  :f  and  butter ;  the  price  of 

such  commodities  rose  rap  and  the  gentry  discovered 

that  grazing  was  more  profitable  than  tillage.  They  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  in  several  districts  of  Munster,  to  enclose  the 
commons,  and  appropriate  these  lands  to  their  own  use;  whilst 
they  made  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rents  of  the 
peasantry.  Their  conduct,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
created  much  irritation.  The  poor  people  banded  themselves 
together  under  the  designation  of  "  Leri'dUrs,"  and  broke 
down  the  newly-made  fences.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  The 
decay  of  tillage  interfered  with  their  means  of  subsistence — for 
they  could  find  no  employment ;  and  many  of  them  had  been 
ejected  from  their  holdings  to  make  room  for  sheep  and  oxen. 
Driven  almost  to  distraction  bysheerdestitution,  they  assembled 
at  night  in  great  multitudes  ;  and  wearing  shirts  over  the  rest 
of  their  clothing — that  they  might  be  known  to  each  other  in 
the  darkness— they  acquired  the  name  of  Wldtcboys.  United 
by  an  oath  of  association,  and  traversing  the  country  in  all 
directions,  they  spread  terror  wherever  they  appeared.  They 
dug  up  pasture  grounds,  houghed  cattle,  mounted  obnoxious 
individuals  on  horseback,  and  compelled  them  to  ride  naked 
through  the  parish  on  saddles  covered  with  the  skins  of 
hedgehogs  ;  or,  making  excavations  in  the  fields,  thrust  them, 
to  the  chin,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  into  these  pits;  and  then 
trampling  in  thorns  around  them,  subjected  them  to  lingering 
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^gony.^     As  the  tithe   of  agistment  was  no  longer  payable, 

and  as  so  much  land  was  devoted  to  pasturage,  the  gentry, 

"^ho   were  Protestants,    gave    comparatively  little   to   their 

Church  ;  whilst  the  poor  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  who  were 

Romanists,  and  who  could  not  live  without  husbandry,  were 

the  principal  contributors  to    its    maintenance.      The   tithe 

proctor  had  thus  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.     He  had  to 

collect  an  odious  impost  from  a  community  ground  down  by 

^3cactions ;  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  use  citations,  and  pro- 

<^esses,  and  other  appliances  in  the  enforcement  of  his  claim, 

he  at  once  added  to  its  amount,  and  exposed^himself  to  much 

obloquy.*     He  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  unpopular ;  and  he 

hsid  good  reason  to  tremble  when  the  Whiteboys  went  their 

*"oiinds. 

The  lawless  multitude  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  destroying 
*"ich  pastures,  injuring  cattle,  and  terrifying  tithe  proctors. 
Informers,  and  others  who  incurred  their  displeasure,  and 
^vho  came  in  their  way,  paid  the  penalty  of  death.  Govern- 
**^cnt  was  obliged  to  interfere  energetically  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  outrages,  A  bill  providing  for  the  summary 
Punishment  of  the  offenders  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par- 
**a.inent ;  and  a  number  of  the  Whiteboys  fell  victims  to 
Public  justice.  But  there  'was  a  widespread  impression — 
^^  least  among  his  own  co-religionists — that  one  individual 
^^ho  was  now  handed  over  to  the  executioner,  was  innocent 
^f  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy— 
^^sistant  parish  priest  of  Clogheen  in  the  County  of  Tip- 
P^rary — lived  in  the  midst  of  the  Whiteboys ;  and  several 
*^Undreds  of  them  belonged  to  his  own  congregation.^  He 
*^lt  for  their  wrongs  ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  free  ex- 
P^'ession  to  his  sentiments.    As  might  have  been  expected, 


^  Gordon's  Histcry  of  Ireland ^  ii.  239  ;  Wesley's  Journaly  pp.  502-3  ;  Burdy's 
^^^andf  pp.  401-3. 

*  Some  of  the  tithe  proctors  were  quite  unscrupulous,  and  enriched  themselves 
^  the  spoliation  of  the  peasantry.     One  of  these  wretches,  in  1762,  claimed  five 
*«illings  for  every  marriage  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  I    Madden's 
^ttited  Irishmen,  second  series,  Hist.  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii. 

*  Sheehy  was  of  respectable  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  He  was  connected 
l>y  relationship  with  some  of  the  R.  C.  gentry  of  the  district.  Madden,  second 
*^*w,  vol.  i..   Hist.  Introd..  p.  xiii. 
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he  l»r(;ely  i:iijoycd  their  confidence;  but  he  imprudently 
ficfmittcd  himscir  to  be  n^rded  as  thdr  apoloi^M  or 
advocate — whilst  be  had  neither  wisdom  to  guide  thwn,  nor 
perhaps  any  great  desire  to  restrain  their  excesses.*  He  nru, 
accordingly,  voon  denounced  as  their  rin[;lcader.  He  wai 
accused  of  high  treason;  and  in  1765  a  large  reward  m 
oATcrcd  for  his  apprehension.  Like  a  man  fully  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  proceedings,  he  wrote  to  the  Irish 
Chief  Secretary,  oflfcring  to  give  hinisielf  up  voluntarily,  ot 
condition  that  he  would  be  tried  for  any  crinle  imputed  tt  ^ 
him,  not  in  Clonmcl.  but  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  Thismi 
a  very  reasonable  proposal ;  as,  in  his  case,  all  RonunbU 
would  Ik-  excluded  from  tlic  jury.*  The  members  of  B« 
Established  Church  in  his  own  county  were  deeply  pK- 
judiced  against  him,  so  that  it  was  not  remarkable  he  utt 
unwilling  to  submit  his  case  to  their  decision.  His  offerwas 
accepted  ;  he  w^ts  taken  to  Dublin  ;  and  the  adverse  witnesses 
were  deemed  so  unnorthy  of  credit  that  he  obtained  ave^ 
diet  of  acquitlal.  But.  immediately  aftcni'ards,  while  he 
was  still  in  Dublin,  a  new  charge  was  preferred ;  and  he 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Bridge;  who 
had  been  known  as  an  informer.  Me  was  now  arraigned 
at  Clonmel ;  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  very  same  vrit- 
ncsses — whohadnot  been  believed  on  the  first  trial — he  was 
brought  in  guilty.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered.  He  persisted  in  protesting  in  the  most  solcnw 
manner  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  dark  deed  charged 
upon  him,  that  he  was  not  cognisant  of  a  design  to  mufdef 
Bridge,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  until  be 
heard  of  it  by  public  rumour.*     Shechy  had  probably  coffl- 

'  Or.  Curry— who  was  his  contemporary  uid  who  appean  to  have  been  *n> 
•cquwnletl  wiih  his  chatacler— says  of  him  :— "  Thia  man  was  giddy  and  oiBdnft 
but  not  ill-meiaing,  wilh  lomewhal  of  a  Quiiotic  cail  of  mind  towards  [elie<i>4 
all  thou  within  his  district  whom  he  fancied  to  be  injured  or  oppressed ;  an^ 
Mlling  aside  hii  unavoidable  connection  with  Ihew  riolen,  several  hundredt  ■ 
whom  were  his  paritihiimeTt,  he  was  a  clergyman  of  an  unimpcachcd  characlef  <■ 
Molhiatefpeci»."—Cv>i.tiv'sStafe^//A/CalioiK!i'//r/lami,  pp.  56S-9,  Shed^f 
liave  been  coiiccmed  in  the  rescue  ol  some  Whiteboy  prisoners, 
before,  p.  20Z  of  ih'^s  volume, 
re  is  every  tca-ion  to  Iwlii'Ye  that  Ihif  "ii>-"i">i  i-™«  i">-      ti  _.»..._  >l,rf 
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itted  many  acts  of  indiscretion,  and,  it  may  be,  had  even 
;tigated  to  deeds  of  violence ;  but  he  was  condemned  for 
nime  of  which  he  was  guiltless  ^  by  a  hostile  jury  on  the 
idence  of  false  witnesses.  Such  an  award  was  far  more 
ely  to  aggravate  than  allay  the  dangerous  excitement 
tich  so  extensively  prevailed. 

The  outrages  in  the  south  continued  for  years  ;  and  even 
t  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  one  occasion  described  them 
a  "  popish  insurrection."^  It  was  alleged  by  some  that  they 
ginated  in  French  intrigue,  and  that  their  object  was  to  pro- 
)te  the  interests  of  the  Pretender ;  but  these  statements 
re  sustained  by  very  insufficient  proof;*  and  they  have  not 
sn  the  appearance  of  probability*  Though  the  Whiteboys 
:re  almost  all  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
;re  driven  into  rebellion  simply  by  the  hardships  of  poverty 
ibittered  by  a  sense  of  oppression.  Irish  legislators  were 
0  often  guided  by  a  very  selfish  policy;  and  the  just  claims 
the  humbler  classes-~except  when  pressed  on  their  consi- 


idge  was  murdered  by  two  men — one  of  whom  was  a  Protestant  and  the  other 
(omanist.     The  latter  revealed  his  guilt  to  Sheehy  in  confession.     Madden,  in 

United  Irishmen^  has  minutely  discussed  the  whole  case.  See  his  second 
ies,  vol.  I,  Hist.  Introd.  xiii.-lv. 

'  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  differ  from  Mr.  Froude  ;  and  yet  I  feel  bound 
express  my  conviction  that  he  has  been  unjust  to  Father  Sheehy.  See  his 
»ff/«A  in  Ireland^  ii.  31.  He  places  much  reliance  on  depositions  made  by 
tiler  O'Brien  and  others,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Musgrave's  History  of  the 
^h  RebdlioH.  These  depositions  appear  to  me  to  contain  internal  maiks  of 
^hood.  They  prove  quite  too  much.  According  to  them  the  R.  C.  Archbishop 
Cashel  was  the  great  organizer  of  the  ^Vlutcboys.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
t  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  them.  See  Rcnehan's  Ct;//ft7/<7«j,  p.  321.  The 
Xteitions  do  not  even  refer  to  the  murder  of  Bridge.  Father  O'Brien  was  a 
jnidcd  priest  who  turned  Protestant.      See  Madden,  Hist.  Introd.  i.  p.  Ixxxvi. 

this  trial  at  Clonmel,  Father  Sheehy  was  treated  with  the  grossest  injustice. 
'  Plowdcn,  i.,  p.  344. 

'  One  of  the  most  cogent  proofs  was  the  appearance  of  French  coins  among  the 
isantry  ;  but  as  there  was  then  much  smuggling  carried  on  between  that  part 
the  country  and  France,  the  possession  of  the  French  money  could  be  easily 
>laincd. 

At  this  time  the  idea  of  restoring  the  dethroned  dynasty  was  generally  aban- 
\t\  even  by  the  Tories.  See  Pictorial  History  of  England^  iv.  807.  It  appears 
n  a  pa|)er  written  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  that  some  of  the  outrages 
:lie  Whiteboys  were  promoted  by  a  deranged  I'rotcstant  solicitor.  See  Cot  re- 
idmce  of  Rij^ht  l/ou.  Edmund  BurkCy  vol.  i.,  p.  44.     London,  1S44. 
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deration  in  a  fomi  which  tbey  could  not  ailurd  to  overlook— 
were  nhamd'ully  ignored.  About  the  time  that  the  Wlutcboyi 
were  cn:attng  such  alarm  in  Mtmstcr,  ognuian  duturbancc? ii 
L'Utcr^ — 'Whcfc  poor  Protestants  were  the  actors — attested  tint 
the  rapadty  of  landlords  and  the  mischiefs  of  uoci^iul  Uxst 
were  felt  throughout  the  bland.  The  exactions,  wfakh  f^ 
vokcd  the  pcnpic  of  the  north  to  associate  in  thmttninc 
combioations,  were  of  a  very  odious  character.  The  snaH 
farmers — op{>rcsscd  by  rack-rtaiting — had  to  sustain  almost  tin 
whole  of  the  expense  of  the  making  and  repair  «f  I** 
public  ruads.  Ever)'  houschaltler  was  required  to  give  *S 
da)-s'  work  annually  to  road-making ;  and,  if  lie  possessed  t^ 
horse,  he  was  obliged  to  suppi)-  six  days'  labour  of  a  lum^ 
and  macL*  The  burden  pressed  most  unequally  on  the  ridi 
and  poor ;  and  was  all  the  more  intolcraUc  as  the  grani 
jurors — B'ho  were  the  landlords — had  the  entire  managcmoit « 
the  busincsii.  It  was  well  knoun  that  these  gentlemen  ofleA 
made  roads,  more  for  their  own  accommodation,  than  tfitll 
any  view  to  the  public  service.  The  Ulster  malcontents- 
like  those  in  the  south— were  united  by  an  oath  ;  and,  ■wea^ 
ing  oak  branches  in  their  hats  as  badges  of  distinction,  were 
designated  Oat  Beys  or  Hearts  of  Oai:'  They  appeared 
first  in  County  Armagh  ;  but  the  confederation  soon  cxtendw 
to  Tyrone,  Dcrry,  and  Fermanagh.  They  assembled  in  opfll 
day,  and  disavowed  all  disloyal  intentions — as  they  forced  *!' 
they  met  to  take  an  oath  plcdgintj  them  "to  be  true  to  the 
King  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak."  They  did  not,  however,  con- 
fine themselves  long  to  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  wbiM 
they  originally  complained ;  for  thcj'  soon  began  to  admtnista 
oaths  to  the  episcopal  clergy — binding  them  to  be  content  wi4 
a  certain  rate  of  tithe;  and  they  then  proceeded  to  prescribe 
a  scale  of  rents,  and  to  regulate  the  charges  for  turf-bogSi 
After  all,  this  insurrection  did  not  prove  very  formidable,  ft 
was  soon  suppressed  with  the  loss  of  only  three  or  four  live^ 
and  without  any  destruction  of  property*  In  the  foUoW 
ing  session  of  Parliament  the  offensive  law  relating  to  roai 


>  Plowden,  I.  346  i  GoKlnn,  II.  241. 
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making  was  repealed  ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
highways  was  henceforth  paid  out  of  the  county  cess. 

In  1769,  or  a  few  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hearts 
of  Oak,  a  new  combination,  known  as  the  Hearts  of  Steel, 
appeared  in  County  Antrim  among  the   tenantry  of    Lord 
Donegal!.     That  nobleman,  like  so  many  others  of  his  class, 
was  non-resident ;  the  farmers  on  his  extensive  property  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  Presbyterians  ;  and  they  felt  severely 
the  effects  of  his   folly  and   extravagance.     To   meet  his 
incessant  demands  for  money,  a  new    system   of  extortion 
was  introduced  ;  for  the  tenant  was  required  to  pay  a  large 
fine  on  obtaining  a  renewal  of  his  lease.     Should  he  fail  to 
meet  the  demand  made  on  him,  another  who  had  more  ready 
cash — sometimes    a    Roman   Catholic — obtained   possession 
of  his  holding.     There  were  cases  in  which  Belfast  merchants,* 
with  abundant  capital,  obtained  grants  of  many  farms  ;  and,  in 
tlie  position  of  middlemen,  pursued  a  system  of  rack-renting 
with  the  peasantry  thus  handed  over  to  their  mercy.^     The 
occupiers  of  the  soil  were  generally  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  fines  sought  from  them — as  a  famine  of  great  intensity, 
during  which  the  distilleries  had  been  stopped,  had  prevailed 
only  a  few  years  before ;  ^  and  the  country  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  visitation.     The  rapacity  of  the  agent  of 
Lord  Donegall  added  to  the  discontent  ;    for  this    official  in- 
sisted on  high  fees,  as  perquisites,  when  he  delivered  the  leases 
to  the  tenantry.*     Many  of  the  poor  people,  provoked  beyond 


*  Madden,  in  his  United  Irishmetty  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  mer- 
chants, yiz.  : — Waddell  Cunningham,  William  Wallace,  the  Grejjgs,  and  Stewart 
Banks.  Second  series,  Hist.  Introd.,  i.  xcv.  It  appears  that  one  person,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  took  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Cammoney  over  the  heads  of 
the  tenantry.     Ibid,  xciii. 

*  Mant,  ii.  705  ;  Gordon,  ii.  248 ;  Burdy,  p.  408.  In  1758  Wesley  thus  notice's 
the  Donegall  family: — **The  old  Earl  of  Donegall,  one  of  the  richest  peers  in 
Ireland,  took  much  pleasure  here  [at  Carrickfergus]  in  his  stately  house,  surrounded 
by  large  and  elegant  gardens.  But  his  only  son  proved  an  idiot,  and  the  present 
heir  regards  them  not.  So  the  roof  of  the  houss  is  fallen  in  ;  and  the  horses  and 
sheep,  which  feed  in  the  gardens,  make  wild  work  with  the  parterres  and  curious 
trees  which  the  old  lord  so  carefully  planted." — yournal^  p.  419. 

'  In  1765.  Plowden,  i.  379.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  stopping  of  the  distilleries.     It  is  the  5th  of  George  III.,  chap  iiu 

*  In  Froude's  English  in  Irflaud  (ii.  p.   1 21)  there  is  a  copy  of  a  most  touching 
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endurance  by  oppression,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss 
of  their  farms,  rose  in  a  mass  ;  pledged  themselves  to  be 
"  true  as  steel "  to  each  other ;  maimed  the  cattle  of  the  new 
occupiers ;  wrecked  their  houses ;  and  committed  sundry 
other  acts  of  lawlessness.  The  association  of  Steel  Boys 
soon  extended  into  the  neighbouring  counties — as  the  wrongs 
which  they  professed  to  avenge  were  unhappily  not  confined 
to  Antrim.     Government  i'  ;.'iceedingly  difficult  to  deal 

with  these  combinators ;  a  >  passed  away  before  their 

depredations  entirely  cease 

The  disorders  of  the  V  ,'s,  the  Oak  Boys,  and  the 

Hearts  of  Steel,  convcyeo  :  reflection  on  the  character 

of  the  landocracy  who  pro  them.     Assuredly  the  poor 

cottiers  and  farmers  would  xeated  no  disturbance,  had 

they  been  treated  with  ordiiia  ndness.  and  had  their  com- 

plaints been  weighed  with  candour.  The  heartless  conduct  of 
the  northern  proprietors  indicted  a  heavy  injury  on  tlic 
country ;  for  multitudes  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
Presbyterians,  who  had  no  share  in  these  commotions,  left 
Ulster  in  disgust,  and  sought  a  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.^  They  carried  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs 
along  with  them  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards — when  the 
Revolutionary  war  commenced — not  a  few  of  them  were 
among  the  most  zealous  and  resolute  assertors  of  American 
independence. 

Though  the  penal  laws  still  remained  on  the  Statute  Book, 
many  of  them  were  already  practically  obsolete.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  celebrated  their  worship  unmolested; 
popish  chapels — or,  as  they  were   called,  "mass-houses — "* 

petilion  for«arded,  in  1772,  by  ihe  Hearts  of  Sleel  to  the  Irish  A'iceroy.  The 
pelilioner^  state  that  they  are  "  aJl  rrotcElanlsand  rroleslanl  dis.'^emers,"  and  lba< 
il  a  not  "  wanton  folly,"  but  "  the  weight  of  oppression,"  which  prompts  Iheia 
lo  become  Hearts  of  Steel. 

'  "  It  was  computed  that,  in  1773  and  the  hve  preceding  years,  the  north  of 
Ireland,  by  emigration  lo  the  American  seltlemsrts,  was  drained  of  ont-Joarlh  of 
il5  trading  cash,  and  of  the  like  proportion  of  the  mannfacturing  people," — Nisloriiisl 
Collations  Relative  to  Ih;  7'ouii  a/  Bel/ait,  p.  1 14.  See  also  Plowden,  i.  458  ;  and 
Gordon,  ii.  349, 

'  Many  of  the  miss-houses  were  built  of  mud  and  lliatched.  The  chalices  vtn 
ofien  of  pcnler.    Cogan'sjI/mM,  iii.  j6.     About  ihe  niiddk  of  the  last  century  the 
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were  to  be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  visited  their  dioceses  to  ordain 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  to  administer  confirmation. 
The  priests  received  their  official  training  at  Roman  Catholic 
colleges  on  the  continent ;  but  a  large  number  of  them  had 
a  very  limited  education.  When  a  young  man  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  when  he  had  been 
taught  by  some  priest  in  his  neighbourhood  to  say  mass,  and 
to  go  through  the  routine  of  some  other  official  duties,  he 
was  forthwith  ordained  ;  and  he  was  then  expected  to  go  abroad 
— to  enter,  properly  speaking,  on  his  ecclesiastical  .studies.^ 
But,  when  some  of  these  youths  had  obtained  the  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  they  were  not  particularly  anxious  to 
prosecute  their  inquiries  farther  into  the  regions  of  Catholic 
theology.  As  they  were  now  in  orders,  and  authorized  to  say 
mass,  they  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  assist  the  parish 
priests  who  were  willing  to  accept  their  aid.  Some  attempts 
were  made,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to 
correct  such  irregularities.  It  was  proposed  that  a  young 
priest,  who  did  not  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  certain  period 
after  the  date  of  ordination,  should  be  subject  to  suspension  ; 
and  that  everyone  who  returned  to  the  country,  without  com- 
pleting a  certain  course  of  study,  should  receive  no  ecclesias- 
tical appointment.^  In  some  places,  the  laity  were  still 
disposed  to  claim  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
resist  the  settlement  of  priests  with  whom  they  were  dissatis- 
fied ;  but  such  pretensions  were  repressed  with  a  firm  hand  ; 


Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Mullingar  was  the  only  one  between  Galway  and 
Dobiin  whkh  was  slated.  Ihid.  ii.  476.  About  the  same  time,  some  of  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses  were  mud  buildings,  and  many  of  them  were  thatched. 
Sec  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Ireland,  iil  308. 

>  Renehan's  Collections^  p.  108,  note,  Warner,  writing  in  1765,  sa>-s :— "Their 
[Irish  R.  C]  priests  ....  are  in  general  very  deficient  in  learning,  except  in 
I jitin,  in  which  they  read  a  great  deal  of  the  lives  of  their  saints  and  the  fabulous 
stories  of  their  country.  Those  among  them  who  are  promoted  to  titular  bishoprics 
are  chiefly  men  of  good  Irish  families  ;  but  the  inferior  clergy  are  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  For  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  as  I  am  informed,  to  meet  with 
boyi  on  the  rood,  under  the  title  of  poor  scholars,  begging  for  money  to  buy  books  ; 
who,  after  getting  very  little  learning,  are  ordainel,  and  then  sent  to  study  theii 
course  of  philosophy  abroid." — Hist,  of  Ireland^  Introd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

'  Renehan,  p.  108. 
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and  any  young  ecclesiastic  by  whom  they  were  cncouragced 
was.  for  three  years,  to  forTdt  his  prospect  of  promotion-' 
Another  resolution,  now  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  a  dioce^^a" 
chapter,  wa^s  Ievellc<l  against  clerical  inebriety.  No  priest  i" 
any  one  place,  and  at  one  time,  wiis  to  drink  more  tharv-  ^ 
naggin  ot  whisky  undiluted;  "or  double  that  quantity  '" 
punch."*  The  canon  is  rather  incomplete,  as  it  does  «r^*'* 
specify  how  often,  in  the  twenty-four  houri,  his  reverence  n'^^V 
partake  of  this  refreshment.  Hitherto,  among  the  perquist  "^'* 
of  the  bishop,  were  the  horse,  bridle,  and  s,iddic  of  cv^^^ 
priest  who  died  in  the  diocese.  This  claim  brought  ^^""^ 
ordinary  into  collision  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  w"™"* 
often  refused  to  part  with  what  they  deemed  his  most  valuaB^_^ 
chattels.  The  affair  was  now  settled  by  a  compromise.  C— "^"^ 
the  payment  of  five  guineas  within  a  certain  time  after  "  "*  i 
priest  obtained  a  parish,  the  bishop  agreed  to  surrender  tofcr^" 
heirs  all  claim  on  his  personal  property."*  ' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of   George  III.  the  pol  ^^ 
tical  prospects  of  the   Romanists  were  increasingly  hopefu*  ^ . 
In  1762  a  bill  to  enable  them  to  lend  money,  on  the  security  *  ^ 
of  property  in  fee  simple,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Iri^^^ 
House  of  Commons  ;  but,  when  sent  over  to  England,  it  wa^*"* 
suppressed.*     The  allegation  that  it  was  brought  forward  ^^ 
the  very  close  of  the  session,  when  most  of  those  from  whoi*^ 
opposition  was  to  be  anticipated  had  left  Dublin,  is  not  with.**' 
out  probability  ;  as,  when  re-introduced  in  the  following  year* 
it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.     But  the  Romanists  con-* 
tinued,  notwithstanding,  to  testify  their  loyalty.     In   Decern-  *^. 
ber,  1767,  prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  their  chapels  through—  *^ 


'  Rcnehan,  pp.  lO],  lOJ. 

*  Any  priest  is  lobe  "  dispottessed  of  bil  parish"  oho  will  "stay  to  drink  whUkf,  .«"" 

or  any  other  »piritLOU5  distilled  slrong  liquors,  al  one  place,  time,  or  meeling,   ^"^ 
exceeding  the  measure  of  What  is  commonly  called  a  noja^in  ;  or  double  th«l    ^^^■"^ 
quanlily  in  pundu"—/if£uJitfii>rii/or  tit  Diactst  cf  Armagh,  approved  of  by  the      '^^ 
Roman  Catholic  Prim.ile  in  1761,   Renehan's  CoIItctioHi,  p.  105.  The  word  ntgpn 
here  Is,  I  take  it,  a.  mistake  for  naggin.      A  naggin  is  (wi>  glosses.     A  nt^^gjn  is,  I 
umlenland,  a  much  larger  measure. 

*  Renehan's  Colltclions,  pp.  ittb,  109.  There  is  at  present  quite  ■  new  order  of  J 
things  ;  as  the  priest  is  now  expected  lo  bequeath  all  his  property  to  the  Church.  j 
S«e  chap,  viil  of  this  Book.                                                     •  Plowdcn,  i.  367.                 X 
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out  Ireland  for  George  III.  and  the  royal  family.     This  was 
the     first  occasion,     since   the     Revolution,    on  which    the 
reigning    sovereign    was  so   recognized.^      The    Legislature 
soon     afterwards     exhibited    a     somewhat     more     concili- 
atory spirit.     In    1771,^   in   an  Act    for    the    improvement 
of    turf  bogs,  Roman  Catholics  were  cheered  by  the   first 
concession  granted  to  them  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  yet 
the   favour  is  of  a  rather  paltry  character.     The  Act  states 
that    Ireland    contains    many    large    unprofitable    swamps 
injurious  to    the    public    health ;    and    provides    that    any 
H^omanists,  undertaking  the  reclamation,  may  obtain  a  lease, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  sixty-one  years,  of  fifty  planta- 
tion acres,  with  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  adjoining  for  the 
Erection  of  a  dwelling-house.     Even  this  miserable  privilege 
*s  hampered  by  several  vexations  conditions — among  the  rest, 
that  the  bog  must  not  be  within  a  mile  of  a  town  or  city.^ 
^Miat  strange  revolutions  have  occurred  since  the  Irish  Parlia- 
**^ent  produced  this  most  ignoble  specimen  of  niggard  legis- 
tion!    Who  could  have  expected   that,  a    hundred   years 
ter  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  would  be  no  Established 
Cliurch  in  the  country ;  that  an  Irish  Romanist  would  be  the 
*^ord  Chancellor ;    that  poor  papists  would  be  travelling,  in 
*^^ndsome  carriages,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
^^  hour,  over  the  bog  of  Alien  ;  that  the  Pope,  stripped  of  his 
^^mporal    possessions,   would   be   bemoaning  himself  as    a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  Protestantism,  all  over  the 
^^orld,  would  be  far  more  influential  than  it  had  ever  been 
^fore ! 

The  year  in  which  this  wretched  boon  was  granted  to  the 
Romanists  witnessed  the  last  attempt,  made  by  Act  of  Parlia- 


*  Ryland's  History  of  Watcrford^  p.  94.     London,   1824. 

*  In  this  year  died  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas.  According  to  Plowden  (i.  301, 
"•'')  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  very  few  men  known  as  Patriots  who, 
^  the  last,  maintained  a  cliarrcter  for  incorruptible  integrity.     Ibid.  i.  415,  note, 

■  *ie  was  for  some  time  one  of  tlic  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin.     His 

L         ^league -the  Recorder  of  Dublin — was  the   father  of  the   illustrirus  Grattan. 

»*caswasnot  favourable  to  the  Roman  Caiholic  claims.     For  some  time  he  con- 

wcted  the  Freeman's  Journal.     His  remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 

HtYerty,  i.  697  ;  Plowden,  i.  391  ;  Gordon's  Htst.  of  Irciattd,  ii.  245. 
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ment,  to  corrupt  a  venal  priesthood.  It  was  found  that  the 
thirty  pounds  a  year — promised  on  conformity — had  not 
brought  about  the  expected  number  of  recantations;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  a  larger  offer  might  be  more  successful.  The 
Chief  Govtirnor,  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  accordingij' 
proposed  an  augmentation  ;  and  an  Act,  in  consequence, was 
passed,  in  which  it  was  orovided  that,  as  the  allowance  here- 
tofore made  was  "in  sufficient  encoiiragemeHt  for 
popish  priests  to  I  ts,"'  each  conformist  was 
henceforth  to  \.  nty  rates,  an  annual  salary 
of  forty  pounds.  iser  spirits  appear  to  have 
been  won  over  b  ii  ;  but  the  bribery  was  so 
transparent  that  tl  exposed  them  to  contempt 
and  scorn.  The  ten  ional  were  popularly  known 
as  "  Townshend's  goloen  and  in  countless  songs  and 
epigrams,  the  effects  of  the  i  _  rescription  were  humorously 
described.^  Converts  thus'gained  amidst  derisive  cheers,  were 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  moral  strength  of  the  Establishment 
About  this  time,  statesmen  seem  to  have  been  convinced 
that  the  idea  of  reclaiming  the  Romanist  by  political  appli- 
ances was  perfectly  Utopian.  It  was  calculated  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  rate  of  conversions,  they  could  not  be 
gathered  into  the  Episcopal  Church  in  less  than  four  thousand 
years.'  The  penal  laws  were  SO  severe  that  they  could  not 
be  enforced  ;  and  no  attempt  had  ever  yet  been  made  to  carry 
them  strictly   into  execution.      It  might  be  said  that  they 

■  These  are  ihe  very  woids  of  ihe  Act.  Il  is  tl:e  ulh  and  tzihof  George  IH- 
cliap.  XNvii.  Al  tliis  lime  llie  salaif  of  many  po{;ish  priests  did  not  much  t»e«d 
lueiily  pounds  i  year,  %o  ihat  ihe  l^mptalion  was  considerable.  Sec  ArchbiUwp 
DiiUer's  Ji,slijiealu-ii  of  Ih/  J.atis  of  lie  K.  C.  Jtdiiioii,  p.  33.     Dublin,  17S7. 

'  Plowden,  i.  416,  noU. 

'  PamcU's  Uhlmy  ■•/  Ihe  Penal  Lau-s,  p.  103.  Il  appears  that  in  seventy-one 
y<ars,  ihal  is,  from  1702  to  1773,  there  were  only  4,04$  recorded  rerantationi 
They  stand  lhu4  :— From  1702  to  1708—37  ;  1708101713—112;  1713101723- 
108;  1713  to  1733—403;  '733  I"  1743-639;  '743  'o  '751-569;  '73'  '0 
1762—876;  1762  lo  1773-1,301.  InUnihan's/.iiHn-.V:i  there  is  ■  list  of  convcri! 
from  1703  to  1772  in  I.imetiLk,  Clare,  and  Tijiperary,  pp.  373-379-  Among  the 
names  are  Loid  Caslkliavcn,  the  dauEhttr  of  Lord  Riveislon,  Lady  Rivei5ton, 
I^rd  Riverston,  Sir  John  lijme,  Bart.,  Hon,  Edmond  Butler,  Eail  of  \Vesl^leD^ 
(he  Counless  of  Louth,  Lidy  IJuuboj-ne,  and  several  pritbts.  It  would  seem  from 
iJiii  rlial  the  converts  bad  betn  -gradually  incrca^iu-. 
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ser\'cd  to  intimidate  the   papal  party,   and   to  weaken   their 
social  influence  ;    but  it  could   be  urged,  in  reply,  that   the 
Romanists  set  them  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  that  their 
existence  in  the  Statute  Book  tended  to  create  discomfort  and 
irritation.     The  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in  their  hands  ;  ^  they  had 
of  late  been  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  ;  ^  and  the  danger  of 
continuing  to  treat  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  as  beings 
of    an    inferior  grade,   could  not  escape  the  notice  of  any 
thoughtful  observer.     As  a  preparation  for  further  concessions, 
a  bill  for  enabling  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  whatever  persua- 
sion to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,*  passed  through  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1774  without  opposition.     According  to 
this  Act  *  "any  person  professing  the  popish  religion  "  was  at 
liberty  te  go  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
or  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided, 
and  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  declaring  that  he  would  be 
'aithful   to   the  reigning    sovereign,    that    he   would    main- 
tain the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of   Hanover, 
that  he  deemed  it  impious  to  murder  any  persons  under  the 


*  Mant,  U.  487. 

*  When  the  bill  to  enable  Romanists  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  real 
'^''cperty  was  under  discus*  ion,  some  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  urged  as  an 
^^jeclion  that  it  uould  **  eventually  make  papists  proprietors  of  great  part  of  the 
^*»ded  interest  of  the  kingdom."— Pi  owijen,  i.   369.      This  was  doubtless  an 

iggeration  ;  and  yet  it  Indicated  that  they  must  )  ave  had  a  great  amount  of 
pitaL 

^  The  preamble  states  that  '*  by  the  laws  now  in  being  "  ihey  are  **  jirevented 
*"^^*m  giving  public  assurances  of  such  allegiance." 

*  The  13th  and  14th  of  George  III.  chap.  xxxv.     Bu:ke,  in  the  supplement  to 

^^^I/iUmta  Domifticana  (pp.  925-6,  ftote)^  has  given  a  form  of  oath  of  precisely  ihf 

^^»«ic  purport,  which  was  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Irish  Romanists  at  an  earlier 

t^^iTod  in  the  reign  of  George  III.     Ghilini,  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  vho 

^"^i  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wrote 

*^    1768  to  the  four  Irish  R.  C.  archbishops  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the 

^*Tnnla.      **The  oath,"  said  he,  "  is  in  its  whole  extent  unlawful,  ?o  is  it  in  its 

^^tnre  invalid,  null,  and  of  no  effect,  iwomuch  thai  il  can  by  tw  means  bhtd  aud 

^^*ie  coHSciences" — Supplement  to  the  J/ibcrnia  Dominicafia,  pp.  925-928.      As 

^^  Romanists  now  took  an  oaf  h  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  this  formula,  according 

^^  Ghilini,  did  not  bind  the  conscience.      The  propriety  of  taking  the  oath  is  still 

*  matter  of  controversy  among  Romanists.     Fee  O'SuUivan's  Evidence  before  the 

^^iamentary  Committee  on   Oraui^e  I.tytl^cs^   first  report,  pp.   64-77.      ^*^  ^^^ 

^^>.  iv.  of  this  Book,  p.  320,  ucte  (3V 
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jiretence  tudt  they  were  heretics,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Pope  of  Rome  "  had,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  the  realm."'  In  1775,  Dr.  Butler.  Romu 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  his  suffragans,  took  this 
oath,  having  previously  agreed  to  a  declaration  that  it 
"contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Romin 
Catholic   religion."*     C  "  '      "tatcd,    for    a    considerable 

time,  to  pursue  this  cour  ngth  in  177S  Dr.  Carpenlefi 

Roman  Catholic  At  ablin,  at  the  head  of  seventy 

(if  his  clergy  and  sevt  ds  of  the  Roman    Catholic 

l;iity,  attended  at  the  ing's  Bench  in  Dublin,  and 

took  the  oath  accord  provisions  of  the  Act  of 

Parliament,' 

About  this  time  a  reni  hange  appears  in  the  tone 

of  the  official  documents  wiiii,i]  ;fer  to  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  I ,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
"the  common  enemy  ;"^  and  in  the  Irish  Statute  Book  for  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  century  they  are  curtly  designated 
"  Papists."  I  n  an  Act  passed  in  1 778  they  are  described,  more 
courteously,  as  "  Roman  Catholics,"  and  as  "  His  Majesty's 

'  For  fiirlher  iiif.inn alien  rcbling  to  the  reccptinn  of  this  Act  by  Romin 
(.'alholics,  see  Aiclibishop  Bulkr's  published  letter  lo  l^id  Kenmue,  dated 
'Ihurles,  December  27th,  1786.     See  appendix  to  PamoH's  Ilislory ef  llu  Ptn^ 

'  Renehan's  Collfiiions,  pp,  328,  330.  Dr.  Butler  had  great  influence  in  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cashel  when  litllc 
more  than  thirly  years  of  age.  lie  was  n  man  of  fortune  ;  and  succeeded  in  177S 
lo  the  family  estates — out  of  which  he  reserved  about  j^t.ooo  a  year  for  his  owd  ose, 
and  gave  the  remainder  to  his  younger  brother.  He  «role  a  catechism  long  in 
use  among  the  R.  C.  youth  of  Ireland.  He  is  the  author  of  other  publicalkau. 
His  JustifiialicH  ef  tkt  Tinels  of  Ihr  Roman  CalkolU  Keligien  is  well  known.  He 
.  died  of  dropsy  on  the  29lh  of  July,  1791,  in  the  SOlh  year  of  his  age.  See  Cogan'l 
Dioifsi  of  Affiuh,  iii,  1 79-84.  His  immediate  predecessor,  as  R.  C  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  was  also  Dr.  Jamts  Butler. 

'  D'Alton's  Arekbishi't!  of  Dublin,  p.  471.  The  Pretender  dieJ  in  1765  ;  and 
his  son,  who  w.^s  now  a  hopeless  drunkard,  cared  nothing  for  any  form  of  religioii. 
Dr.  Carpenter  declined  for  a  long  time  lo  take  the  oath  himself,  and  meanwhile 
exhorted  others  not  to  take  it.     Burke's  drrcsfendmci,  vol,  ii.,  p.  14a 

'  See  Plowden"!  Hiit.  Kei.  i.  24a 
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sabjects  professing  the  popish  religion."*  This  Act  greatly 
improves  their  position,  and  repeals  some  of  the  most  odious 
provisions  of  the  penal  code  ;  for  it  enables  them  to  take  land 
on  leases  not  exceeding  999  years,*  or  for  any  number  of  lives 
not  exceeding  five ;  it  makes  their  lands  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  with  respect  to  inheritance  and  sale,  as  the  lands 
of  Protestants ;  it  declares  them  capable  of  holding  and 
enjoying  all  estates  that  may  be  devised  or  transferred  to 
them ;  it  relieves  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  a  child  conforming  to  the  Established 
Church ;  and  it  provides  that  the  eldest  son,  on  his  renun- 
ciation of  Popery,  is  no  longer  entitled  to  claim  the  reversion 
of  his  father's  property. 

This  Act  did  not  reach  the  Statute  Book   until  after  a 

•Cvere  struggle.     It  was  keenly  resisted   at   every  stage  of 

'fcs  progress  through  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was 

^^rried  there  only  by  a  small  majority.'     In  the  House  of 

'-Olds  it    met  with    less    formidable    opposition.      In    the 

Commons  a  few  of  the  party  known  as  Patriots,  signalized 

'^cmselves  by  their  opposition  ;  but  most  of  them  gave  it 

*^w  cordial   support.      Among   its   advocates    was    Henry 

^^ttan — a   name  still  dear  to   the  Irish  people.      Grattan 

^d  not  profess  to  be  guided  by  any  very  deep  religious  con- 

^^ions;  and  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  sagacious 

^^tesman :  but  he  was  a  true  son  of  genius ;   he  cherished 

sincere  love  for  his  country  ;  he  was  an  honest  *  and  con- 

^^tent    politician  ;    and   he   shed   over  the  last  twenty-five 

^ars  of  the  Irish   Parliament  the  splendours  of  a  luminous 

^d  commanding  eloquence.^ 


^  This  Act  is  the  17th  and  i8th  of  George  III.  chap.  xhx.     On  this  subject  see 
^  l//fiTS  and  S/e*'^^^^  0/ J^ord  JHunkiU  vol.  i  ,  p.  274,  note, 

^  Vh    h\\\  in  its  ori^'na'  form,  gave  them  a  right  to  hold  property  i,j  f^  simple  ; 
1  »  *^^^nt  li««*''"^  the  term  to  999  years  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

LL"  Xl^^rr^^/-^-/-^-^..,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.  »  Plowden,  i.  465. 

Vnrfc     L'    incorr^^  "'"^^Vit  liinited,  he  might  have  increased  it  by  an  addition 
\hen  nis  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^osen   to  take  advantage  of  the  neglect  of  one  of  his 

ii.coo  a  ye    '  ^^  j^eep    ^  interest,  at  the  proper  time,  in  a  lease  of  lives 

^is  m  failing         fj^  ^^bly   ^^"^'*''*   '^^  temptation,  and  without  hesitation 


"JewWe  (or  ^^^^'f;eeh/s 

Oft/j 


/       •    ,  'J^^  .r     iiv  1"  oon,  u.  o^. 


in   which   Daniel 


mdlw^ 
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The  curi-ent  of  public  events  \va3  now  running  dediledly 
iti  favour  of  increased  indulgence  to  the  Romanists.  For 
some  years  Ireland  iiad  been  in  a  very  depressed  comtitJon; 
trade  had  failed  ;  the  farmers  continued  to  complain  of  fx- 
cessive  rents  ;  and  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor  was  most 
deplorable.  In  177S,  Lord  Nugent,  in  the  British  SeMt^ 
house,  described  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  countiy  »s 
suffering  almost  misery  that  human  natuit 

could  endure — m  ;m,  as  he  alleged,  woilcing 

for  fourpence  a  in  summer   being  potatoes 

and    butter-milk,  potatoes    and    water.'     A 

dispute   had  lately  en    Great    Britain  and  het 

American   planta  ;cts   on   the  other    side   of 

the  Atlantic  at  1e  her  authority  ;  and  it  was 

known  early  in  ij/o  was  pledged  to  sustain  tiie 

revolted  colonists,      tot  ps   of  war  appeared   in  St 

George's  Channel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the  coasts 
of  Ulster.  There  were  no  troops  in  the  province  adequate 
to  resist  an  invasion ;  in  this  emergency  the  people  of 
Belfast  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers;^  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Government,  trained  themselves  to  the  use 
of  arms.  The  system  of  volunteering  became  soon  amazingly 
popular;  and,  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  first  company  in  the  capital  of  Ulster,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  men  had  joined  the  association.  The 
volunteers  purchased  their  own  arms  and  accoutrements; 
elected  their  own  officers;  and  were  regularly  drilled  and 
oi^anized. 

The  Irish  Government  was  no  longer  in  a  position  in 
which  it  could  venture  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Public  distress  was  clamant :  and  the  volunteers  of  the 
north — most  of  whom  were  Presbyterians — could  not  safely 
be  either  ignored  or  provoked.  The  High  Church  oligarchy, 
who  had  so  long  ruled  supreme,  were  now  stricken  with  poli- 
tical paralysis  ;  and  yet  they  most  reluctantly  surrendered 
their  monopoly  of  power  and  privileges.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year   1779,  a  bill  for  the  removal  of   the  Sacrament 

'   Pluwileii's ///J/,  A'.!-,  i.  471. 

'  Gordon,  ii.  264  ;  llavcriy,  p.  ;i>6. 
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Test — an  obstruction  which  had  so  long  excluded  non-con- 
formists from  all  civil  and  military  appointments  under  the 
Crown — ^was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  though  the  measure  had  often  before  been  rejected  in 
the  same  court  by  overwhelming  majorities,  it  now  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  To  mark  more  emphatically  the  im- 
portance, attached  to  it,  the  bill,  borne  by  the  Speaker 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  House,  was  carried 
to  the  castle,  for  presentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But 
it  had  now  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  and 
their  adherents  in  the  Privy  Council ;  ^  and  upwards  of  two 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  forwarded  to  London.  When 
sent  across  the  Channel  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  English 
Government  another  long  delay  occurred — indicating  that  it 
had  still  to  surmount  very  formidable  difficulties  ;  but  ulti- 
mately it  was  returned  unaltered;  and  soon  afterwards 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.^ 

Another  measure — brought  forward  about  two  years  after- 
wards— for  the  removal  of  another  great  grievance  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  experienced  a  still  more  bitter  and  vigorous 
resistance.  An  Irish  Statute  passed  in  1737,'  relieved  Pro- 
testant non-conformists  from  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  on  the  ground  of  marriages  celebrated  by  their  own 
ministers  among  themselves ;  and  they  were  thus  delivered 
from  much  annoyance,  litigation,  and  expense ;  but  the  Act 
did  not  explicitly  assert  the  binding  obligation  of  these  con- 
tracts ;  High  Churchmen  continued  to  pronounce  them  null 
and  void ;  and  though  the  ablest  lawyers  asserted  their 
validity,*  it  was  not  desirable  that  doubts  should  any  longer 


*  **  The  bisbops  in  the  Council,  consistent  to  the  last,  desired  to  strain  a  power 
which  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Council  constitutionally  pos<;essed,  andsufi/ress  the  biil 
on  ihrir  cu'H  resfonsibUiiy,  The  Chancellor,  the  Attorney- General,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
warned  them  against  so  dangerous  an  experiment." — Froude's  Engiish  in  Irdand^ 
ii.  249.  '  It  is  the  19th  and  20th  of  George  III.  chap.  vi. 

'  See  before,  p.  261  of  this  volume. 

*  When  the  measure,  now  introduced,  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  marriages  celebrated  by  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  already  valid  in  point  of  law.  Some  professed  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  High  Church  party  to 
keep  the  queition  of  law  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  position. 
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exist  res]  Kting  tlietn — more  especially  as  the  title  to  alai^ 
amount  of  landed  property  depended  on  their  recogniliot 
A  bill  declaring  their  validity  was  accordingly  brought  inlo 
the  Irish  Parliament;  but,  when  it  reached  the  Houm  of 
Lords,  the  prelates  resisted  it  niost  pertinaciously.'  VWn  it 
was  carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  the  lay  peers,  they 
did  not  withdraw  their  opposition.  A  long  and  carefully 
prepared   Protest —  "  '  ee  archbishops,  ten  bisbops, 

and  nine  lay  lord  I  on  the  Journals.     The  Dis- 

sentients,  in   tl  ade   the   real    state   of  the 

question,  and  cc  f  evils  which,  Ihey  contended, 

were  to  flow  froi  on.     They  speak  as  if  non- 

conformists   wer  jline,   ignore   the    fact  that 

Romish  priests  w.  itted  to  enjoy  the  privii^es 

they  are  so  un\  le  to  Presbyterian  ministen, 

and  assume  that  tnese  mim;  were  likely  to  celebrate  mar- 

riage where  the  parties  were  wirnin  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
ciinsangiiinity." 

About  the  time  that  the  marriage  question  was  under 
consideration,  another  measure  for  affording  Roman  Catholics 
additional  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  awak- 
ened much  interest.  Early  in  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner — afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy* — gave  notice,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  of  his  intention  to  introduce  such  a  bill; 
but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  intimation  was  received,  it 
was  evident  that  his  fellow  members  were  very  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal.     On  Friday,  the 

'  The  Acl  ii  ihe  zist  and  iiad  of  George  III.  chap.  xnv.  The  peitiniciiy of 
the  rrotcswnt  pielales  in  opposing  all  concessions  lo  IVesiiylerians  is  recnaikiWe. 
Even  so  late  as  1844  we  find  Ih.  Cooke  complaining  that  Ihe  bishops  were  "seoetlf 
opposing"  a  Presbyterian  marriajje  bill.  Li/e  and  Tima  of  Dr.  Cooke,  by  Dr. 
Porter,  p.  437- 

*  This  Ptolesl— which  the  late  Bishop  Mant  regarded  as  a  Inily  nobie  produc- 
tion— may  be  found  in  his  lluiory  of  Iht  Chunk  of  Ireland,  ii.  675-8. 

■'  In  September,  1781,  when  an  apprehension  prei-ailed  thai  the  French  wot 
about  lo  attempt  a  landing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  when  Sir  John  Irwine,  ibe 
commander  of  the  forces  there,  was  almost  without  money,  Mr.  George  GooM,  1 
Roman  Catholic  merchant  in  Cork,  at  once  advanced  him  five  thousand  gainers. 
For  this  sea.'onabIe  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Government,  See  Carrt- 
spondenie  of  the  Right  Han.  Edmund  Butkt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  432-5. 

*  He  was  killed  by  the  rebels  at  New  Ross  in  1798. 
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15th  of  February — when  the  order  of  the  day  was  read,  and 
when  the  senators,  in  the  presence  of  crowded  galleries,  were 
^bout  to  proceed  with  the  discussion — Mr.  Fitzgibbon,   an 
cmuient  lawyer,^  created  a  kind  of  panic  by  announcing  that, 
tfll  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  not  considered  the  bill  dan- 
Serous  ;  but  that,  on  examining  it  carefully,  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied.     It  struck  him  that  it  would  repeal  the  Act 
«f  Settlement,  and  other  most  important  statutes  ;  and  if  so, 
it  would  destroy  the  new  titles  under  the  popery  laws,  and 
^entangle  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  maze  of  confusion."^    The 
penal  code  was  so  shamefully  oppressive  that  no  one  ven- 
tured openly  to  stand  up  in  its  vindication ;  and  though  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  professed  himself  "  a  firm  friend  to  toleration,"  it 
would  seem  that  he  secretly  contemplated  the  proposed  re- 
laxation with  very  little  favour.     The  difficulty  he  suggested 
was  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.     Mr.  Gardiner,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  affair,  not  being  a  lawyer,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  argue  the  point  with  the  objector ; 
and  no  one  was  prepared   on  the   spot   to  grapple  with  so 
grave  an  impediment.     It  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to 
pause,  that  there  might  be  time  for  investigation ;  and,  after 
reading  the  bill,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  Wednesday 
following.     The  delay  was  most  favourable  to  the  Romanists ; 
as,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  stayed  proceed- 
ings, a   meeting   was   being  held  in   a   distant   part   of  the 
country  which  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  movement. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  delegates  of  the  volunteers 
were  to  assemble  for  deliberation  at  Dungannon  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1782.  Their  armed  associations  now  reckoned 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  they  had  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  political  questions ;  and  though,  in  the  present 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  country.  Government 
could  not  well  afford  openly  to  oppose  their  enrolment,  it  was 
beginning  to  regard  their  proceedings  with   much  uneasiness. 


»  Afterwards  Lord  Clare.  He  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1789.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  FiUgibbon,  who  was  educated  for  the  R.  C.  priesthood,  but  who 
erentually  became  a  conformist  and  a  lawyer.  Lord  Clare  inherited  from  hi« 
father  a  handsome  fortune. 

^  Parliament jry  Register ^  i.  241.     Dublin,  1 784. 


\ 
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The  announcement  of  Ihe  proposed  meeting  at  Dungaanon 
awakened  no  little  anxiety;'  for  it  wa«  expected  that  the 
delegates  would  cnlirr  on  tlic  consideration  of  subjects  which 
many  wished  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  ;  and  even  Lord  Charlc' 
niont,  who  was  the  nominal  chief  of  the  volunteers,  felt  iiy 
no  means  at  case  at  the  prospect  of  the  convention.  On  tin: 
appointed  day  the  representatives  of  one  hundred  and  iaif- 
three  companies  appeared  together  in  military  dress;  Colonel 
William  Irvine,  an  Kptscopalian  gentleman,'  occupied  the 
chair;  but  most  of  those  who  constituted  the  meeting  vrCK 
Presbyterians,*  The  eyes  of  all  Ireland  were  turned  to  thii 
assembly  ;  .some  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  ^^ 
executive  to  prevent  it,  added  inimen.icly  to  the  excite- 
ment ; '  and  the  volunteers  were  not  in  a  mood  to  brook  con- 
tradiction. Their  resolutions,  amounting  to  twcnty-on;.' 
were  carried  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  most  of  them  were 
passed  unanimously ;  and  in  no  case  were  there  more  than  « 
very  few  dissentients.  As  the  country  had  long  suffered  frotn 
commercial  and  other  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  English 
Legislature,  the  volunteers  at  Dungannon  proclaimed  unani' 
mously  that  the  "  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  o/  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bin'' 
the  kingdom  was  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance; 


'  Uai'iy'i  HisUry  ff  Inland,  p.  410. 

'  A  numliei  of  EpiscapillaDs  of  weaiEh  mnd  influence  oecnpied  proin>i>"' 
positions  among  the  volunleccrs  ;  l>ul  Ihc  hulk  of  Ihc  officers  »tid  (nen  in  V^""' 
£li.t  not  belong  to  the  Esublishment.  The  Prctbyteri«n5  were  nn  ovec«lieln""i^ 
mnjuiity  of  the  delq^les  naw  asserabled  a\  Dungannon.  Their  influence  ippoi^ 
in  the  proceedings  of  thai  memorable  i»y  \  »nd  Ihc  Episcopalians  ralher  ■»■'■ 
tanlly  aumt«l  to  the  roolulitiii  Tchtiing  10  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws.  Il  *** 
oppoaed  to  their  tndilional  policy.  j 

»  In  IheBelfan  Nm<s  LetUroK  ihe  zand  of  February,  1781,  it  is  staled  llul  "*  , 
meeting  was  "  composed  a/mnt/nrVr^/t' of  IMssentcrs."  The  Roman  Calholi*  " 
the  lime  were  well  avare  of  this  fact.  Hence,  a  few  years  afterwards,  F»** 
O'Leary  represents  the  Preibyleriaiis  as  s-iying  10  the  Protestant  BLihop  of  Clof" 
—  •  'When  you  call  upon  tu  to  your  assistance  against  our  Catholic  neighbouri,  •* 
ahali  not  obey  the  lummoni.  ,  .  .  When  they  were  groajiing  under  the  jol"  ^ 
penal  bws,  tiv  fni/ijAid  ol  OaHgaHHUit  Ihiu  rtsalwieni  which  Europe  read  *'* 
admiration."— 0'LKARv'sZ)5)t<K-ft  p.  68.     Dublin.   1787, 

'  Plowden,  L  564  ;  Burdy,  p.  41a 

•  Tlicse  resolutions  rany  be  found  in  Pluwden,  i.  567,9, 
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^nd  they  resolved,  with  only  two  dissentient  voices,  that  '*  they 
held  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  to 
be  equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  themselves  ; "  that  "  as  men 
«lnd  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  they 
iiejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  their 
Homan  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  they  conceived  the 
measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the 
vnion  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland."  ^ 

These  resolutions  soon  gave  a  decided  tone  to  public 
opinion.  They  at  once  obtained  very  extensive  circulation ; 
and  many  of  them  were  adopted  with  the  utmost  readiness 
by  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  throughout  Ireland.  An  im- 
pression had  prevailed  that  the  Protestants  of  the  north  were 
averse  to  concessions  to  the  Romanists ;  but  it  now  appeared 
that  they  emphatically  repudiated  any  such  ungenerous  senti- 
ments. In  the  north  there  were  two  classes  of  Protestants — 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church — including  all  the 
nobility  and  most  of  the  gentry — had  been  mistaken  for  the 
mind  of  Ulster.  The  Episcopalians  looked  with  little  favour 
on  the  profKJsal  for  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  ;  as  these 
laws  were  of  their  own  creation,  and  had,  for  generations, 
secured  to  them  a  monopoly  of  power  and  privileges.  Even 
Lord  Charlemont,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  northern 
aristocracy,  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  their  abolition.* 
The  Presbyterians — who  were  by  far  the  major  part  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ulster — viewed  the  matter  very 
differently.  They  had  themselves  been  kept  for  ages  under 
the  heel  of  prelacy ;  and  they  had  now  become  quite  impa- 
tient of  its  exclusiveness  and  domination  ;  for,  in  the  ranks  of 


*  This  resolution  in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pollock,  a  Presbyterian  gentleman,  who  was  captain  of  the  1st  Newry 
Volunteers.  Mr.  Pollock  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill.  See  Grattan'sLife^  by  his  Son,  ii.,  p.  206  ;  iv.  41.  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Presbyterian  minister,  first  of  Dromore  and 
afterwards  of  Londonderry.  Dr.  Black  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  ;  and  some 
of  his  speeches  addressed  to  the  volunteers  are  said  to  have  electrified  his  auditors. 

'  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  giving  them  the  elective  franchise.  When  a  bill 
for  conferring  on  them  the  franchise  was  subsequently  carried,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  protest  against  it.     Sec  his  Life^  by  Hardy,  p.  351.     I-ondon,  1810. 
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the  voluntccn,  tbcy  had  of  Utc  been  taught  to  rcalin  therr 
own  political  importance  Other  considerations  prompted 
them  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Romanists.  They  knew 
that  Willum  111,,  whose  mcmorj'  they  venerated,  »•».*  tlit 
friend  of  toleration ;  and  they  were  aware  that  the  Ameiicia 
colonists,  with  whom  they  symjiathized,  and  who  liad  ftw 
asserted  successfully  their  independence,*  wxrc  dupoicd  to 
place  Komanbts  on  a  level  with  others  in  their  new  Fcpublk. 
Thus  it  ^m  that  they  so  cordially  adopted  the  DunguuM 
resolutions.  * 

When  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  the  discus^on  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  relief  btll,  a  full  report  of  the  pn- 
ccedingft  at  Dungannon  had  reached  the  Iri^  roetrofx^ 
The  difficulty  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  m«at)wbSe 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  best  lawyers  ;  and  though  itwu 
found  to  be  more  spi^cjous  than  solid,  Mr  Gardiner  was  pre- 
pared to  propose  an  amendment  which  would  remove  all 
scruples.  The  delay  had  otherwise  been  advantageous ;  u 
the  intelligence  from  the  north  had  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion, and  had  dissipated  prevailing  misconceptions.  "Iain 
happy  to  find,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner  as  he  opened  the  debate, 
"that  where  ill-nature  had  supposed  that  prejudice  would 
prevail,  benevolence  had  been  seen  to  flourish.  The  delegates 
at  Dungannon  have  manifested  that  the  people  of  the  north 
arc  as  furward  to  grant  toleration,  as  the  Catholics  can  be  t* 


1  On  the  I9lh  of  Octobci,  1781.  Lord  Cnrnwallii  and  hii  annjr  were  ii£ffi^    I 
■urmMler  to  tlie  Americaiu  ;  and  Ihus  the  war  wai  virtually  closed.  1 

•  Tho  view»  wiirewol  »l  ihc  Dungannon  meriing  were  generally  held «  l" 
time  by  tlic  Prr.bylerian  miniiler*  of  UUler.      Early  in  1782  ihe  PnsbjKf!  '^ 
KlUyleaiEli  publiihcd   rr»o!iilioin  eiptc&sing   satisfactiun   al    ihe   prospect  of"" 
remnval  of  Koman  Cntholic  i1iiabili[i«.      In  [he  tsnie  year  the  Synod  of  \j]!f- 
whilK  <on.icmnin|[  <onie  lax  docliinal  slatemeiili  contained  in   these  rcwlotio'**' 
(levlBtcil  lt>  approval  of  tliiice  paili  of  them  relating  to  the  repeal  of  ihepe^ 
law*,   Bi  indicating  "  the  gencroui  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."     " 
an  addreu  lo  the  King  unaHimoialy  adopted  at  Ihe  same  Synod — which  met 
Lurgan  in  ihe  monthof  June— the  ministera  and  elders  say  :— "  We  trust  ihat**'^ 
de>irc  of  your  Majetly,  whose  lirsl  wish   'n  to  promote  the  happiness  of  o//yC*^ 
lubjecla,  will  be  |>erfected  ;  thai  every  species  of  peisecution  for  religious  opinii^^ 
will  lie  done  away — when  mrry  rquatly  goo,!  luijicl  will  be  equally  cherished  t^ 
piotccicd  by  the  Slate."     MSS.  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  f(,r  17S3. 
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receive  it."^     He  then  went  on  to  state  the  exact  arrjount  of 
concession  which  he  was  desirous  to  secure.     He  did  not  pro- 
pose that  Romanists  should  be  qualified  to  act  as  members 
of  Parliament,  or  grand  jurors,  or  justices  of  the  peace  ;  that 
they  should  be  officers  of  the  army,  or  have  any  place  in  the 
revenue    department ;     that    they   should   be    barristers    or 
solicitors  ;  or  even  that  they  should  be  freemen  in  corporations. 
He  simply  sought  that  their  privileges  should  be  extended  in 
r^^rd  to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  to  education,  and  to  marriage.     All  were  willing  to 
admit  that  the  time  had   come  when   their  worship   must 
obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  toleration ;  but  a  considerable 
number  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  granting  them  any 
additional  indulgence.     Among  the  opposition  was  the  famous 
Henry   Flood — a   man   of  flowing  eloquence,  and  of  lofty 
patriotic  professions  ;  but,  withal,  somewhat  selfish,  vain,  and 
unreliable.^     "What  will   be  the  consequence,"   asked   Mr. 
Flood,  "  if  you  give  Roman  Catholics  equal  power  with  the 
Protestants  ?     Can  a  Protestant  constitution   survive  ?     It  is 
necessary,  when  you  are  granting  Roman  Catholics  indulgence, 
that  you  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  power.     We  should  allow  them  to  purchase  lands  ; 
but  we  should  carefully  guard  against  their  possessing   any 
power  in  the  state."  ^     Grattan,  who  had  declared  on  a  former 
occasion  that   he  *'  preferred  the  political  principles  of  the 
Presbyterians  before  all  others,"*  was  not  disposed  to  make 
any  such  distinctions.     He  pointed  to  Presbyterian  Holland, 
where  Roman  Catholics,  though  a  small  minority,  enjoyed 
ample   toleration ;    and  argued  that  in  Ireland,  where  they 
were  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  entitled  to 
occupy  an  equally  good  position.     He  contended  that  the 
proposed  concessions  could  not  operate  unfavourably  to  Pro- 
testantism.    "Bigotry,"   said  he,  "may  survive  persecution 


*  Parliamentary  Rf^istfr^  i.  248. 

«  Mr.  Froudc,  in  his  English  in  Ireland  (ii.  49,  I70-I74»  352),  has  well  sketched 
the  character  of  this  pretentious  Irish  orator.  Mr.  Flood  was  a  gentleman  of 
laige  property. 

»  Parliamentary  Register,  i.  248.  *  /W  i.   195- 

VOL.  H.  "^ 
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but  it  never  can  survive  toleration."  '  A  little  better  acquain- 
tance with  history  would  have  taught  him  to  express  hiotadf 
more  cautiously. 

The  monastic  orders  had  bc«n  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties  from  settling  in  Ireland;  but  the  laws  rclatir^lo 
them,  like  many  others  of  the  same  character,  had  not  hwt 
enforced ;  and  their  presence  in  the  country  had  long  \xei 
matter  of  notoriety.  A  proposal  now  made  forsccurin£,'tlicm 
indulgence  led  to  an  animated  debate.  None  were  disposed 
to  insist  on  the  expulsion  of  these  fraternities;  and  yet  soihe 
neither  wished  to  sanction  their  residence  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  relislied  the  idea  of  their  being  permitted  to  apiwar 
publicly  in  their  peculiar  habiliments.  During  the  discussion 
Mr.  Grattan  seized  an  opportunity  of  eulogizing  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Capuchins,  the  well-known  Father  Arthur 
O'Lcary.  This  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  County  Cork  id 
1729,  had  been  chaplain  to  a  number  of  Irish  soldiers  cap* 
tured  by  the  French,' and  had  then  signalized  himself  by  his 
fidelity  to  the  British  Goverament.'  When  an  attempt  tt-as 
made  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  O'Leary  prevented  tlieir  desertion.*  More  recently 
he  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  State  by  aiding  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Whiteboy  disturbances.^     He  was  a  man 


'  par/in  mm/arjr  /"lyiiiVr,  i,  358, 

*  I'he  law  M  this  lime  wai  opposed  to  the  cnlitlronil  of  Irish  Ronmritb ;  bA 
ncceuity  loinctimn  cooipellwl  Guvemnienl  to  employ  thom  utd  proTide  that 
with  chaplaitu.     See  p.  a7J  »r  this  voluine. 

*  Mr.  Froitde  bu  Intel}'  itanicd  llic  puKlic  by  (he  Rnnouncement  lbi(,  in  17SI1 
O'Lcuiy  wu  KDt  into  Ireland  23  a  spy,  or  inrormer,  by  Itie  English  Govcnunenli 
Englhk  in  Irtlamd,  il  41J.  Il  wa>  well  known  long  since  Ihit  he  was  isAp 
cnjuyment  of  ■  pennon.  There  it  no  evidence  Ihal  he  shoidd  have  deenudhii 
mluion  in  1784  dislionourable.     Ilia  pension  wu  received  as  a  reward  for  paUie 

*  llrcnan,  p.  63S.  O'Leaiy  hiniseir  refers  to  Ihu  Iraji>aclion  in  hb  litiscelluiMMl 
Tracts.  Rcmarki0H  Mr.  W/iliy'i  Lltlir,^.i.\.  Dublin,  1781.  Among  thee 
Iricti  is  on  able  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  ChriiL 

'  In  1779  Dt,  Troy,  then  R.  C.  Bishop  ot  Ossory,  also  exerted  himself' 
mtlcli  success  in  repressing  Whiieboyiam.     Breoan,  p.  567.     In  1786  be 
K.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,      His  immediate  ptedtccssor  in  Ibc  see  of  OaofJ 
was  Thumas  Dc  Bui^  author  of /^i^rnfj  DgmiHu-aHn.  This  work  was  pnbliibel 
ni  Kilkenny,  in  1765.  lliousli  Ci<logiie  ii  on  the  (il!e-pa^e.   A  wppleraent  aj^ieutil 
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of  genius,   of  liberal  education,  and   of  much  ability   as  a 

preacher  and   writer.     Some  of  his  literary  productions  had 

obtained  wide  circulation,  and  had  earned  for  him  extensive 

celebrity.    An  Address  to  the  Common  People — intended  to 

quell  the  turbulent  spirit  which  appeared  so  frequently  in  the 

south  of  Ireland — had  been  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes, 

and  had  produced  excellent  results.     In  the  course  of  the 

debate  relating  ,to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  Sir  Lucius 

O'Brien  referred  to  him  in  complimentary  terms  ;  and  Mr. 

Grattan  immediately  followed  in  a  strain    of  the  warmest 

commendation.     "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  hear  Father  O'Leary 

mentioned  without  paying  him  that  tribute  of  acknowledgment 

so  justly  due  to  his  merit.  .  .  .  He  brought  out  a  publication 

that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  celebrated  name.    The 

whole  kingdom  must  bear  witness  to  its  effect  by  the  reception 

they  gave  it     Poor  in  everything  but  genius  and  philosophy, 

he  had   no   property   to   stake,  no  family  to  fear  for ;  but, 

descending  from  the  contemplation  of  wisdom,  and  abandoning 

the  ornaments  of  fancy,  he  humanely  undertook  the  task  of 

conveying  duty  and  instruction  to  the  lowest  class  of  people. 

If  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  Christian  clergyman,^  I  should 

suppose  him  by  his  works  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Augustan 

age.     The  regulars  are  a  harmless  body  of  men,  and  should 

not  be  disturbed/'^     Mr.  Flood,  who  was  a  high  Protestant, 

listened  impatiently  to  this  address.     "  I  am  no  papist,"  said 

he,  "  but  a  true  lover  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  interest.     I 

am  not  the  missionary  of  a  religion  I  do  not  profess  ;  nor  do 


ten  years  afterwards.  Part  of  the  Hibetttia  Dominicana  was  condemned  in  1775 
by  the  R.  C.  prelates  of  Munster,  met  at  Thurles,  with  Butler,  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  at  their  head.  Sec  Butler's  letter  to  Lord  Kenmarc.  PameH's  Penal 
La7vs,  appendix  xxviii.  The  author  of  the  Ilibtrma  Dominicana  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  R.  C.  Bishop  in  Ireland  appointed  by  the  Pretender.  Second  report  from 
Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland  (1825).     Minutes  of  Etidence^  p.  221. 

'  Grattan  and  0*Leary  both  belonged  to  a  famous  club  called  **The  Monks  of 
St.  Patrick."  Wesley  mentions  a  meeting  with  O'Leary.  '*  He  is  not,"  says  he, 
•*  the  siilT,  queer  man,  that  I  expected,  but  of  an  easy  genteel  carriage,  and  seems 
not  to  be  wanting  either  in  sense  or  learning.'* — yournal,  p.  846.  0'l-,eary 
dclicale<l  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  published  in  17S1,  **to  the  dignitaries  and 
brethren  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick." 

•  Parliammtary  Rf^iter^  i.  292. 
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I  speak  eulogies  on  cliaractern  I  will  not  imitate'*'    Mr.  Gra-»- 
tan.  however,  did   not  suecumb  to  this  rebuke.     "I  am  nvsf 
asliamcd,"  he  replied,  "of  the  part  1  took  in  Mr.  O'Lcaij^'s 
panegyric ;    nor  shall  I  ever  think  it  a  di^n^ce  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  pnii-te  to  the  philosopher  and  the  virtuous  mna"' 

Nearly  forty  years  before — when    Lord    Chesterfield  vas 
Viceroy — an  Act  had  been  passed  declaring  the  invalidity  ol      i 
marriages,  celebrated  by  popish  priests,  between  Romanists       i 
anti  Protestants  ;*  and  Mr.  Gardiner  now  attempted  to  obui" 
its  repeal ;  but  in  this  he  was  defeated.    In  hi.t  other  propos*"* 
he  was  more  successful.     Romanists,  on   taking  the  oath  t" 
allegiance,  were  now  empowered  to  purchase  lands  in  p**' 
pctuity  ;•  to  hold  houses  and  lands  in  the  cities  of  Ume«"'* 
and  Galway  or  their  suburbs ;  to  teach  schools  attended    ^ 
pupils  of  their  own  denomination  ;  and  to  art  as  guardian  =*  ^° 
Roman  Catholic  children.^     They  were  not  to  be  compel  i*  ' 
as  heretofore,  on  the  presentment  of  grand  juries,  to  \ay       *^ 
entire  expense  of  deprfdations  committed  in  their  respec^^'" 
counties  ;  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  part  with  a  hc::^'^ 
worth  upwards  of  five  pounds  ;  neither  were  they  liable        ^° 
fine   and    imprisonment    for    refusing   to  appear  before  C--^*^ 
magistrates,  and  declare,  on  oath,  where  and  when  they  l^^* 
last  heard  mass.     A   priest  was  now  at  liberty  to  perfo-^--^'^ 
publicly  the  rites  of  his  Church  ;  but  this  privilege  was  coup^^ 
with  a   most  puerile   restriction — for   he   was  to  forfeit  t:=^ 


'  Parliammlary  KegUt^,  \.  318. 

'  lad.  i.  319.  It  was  Enatljr  uranged  (hat  the  regular  clei^  in  ibe  coan^~  ' 
kt  the  time  of  ibe  passing  of  Ihe  Act  should  be  pcnniited  to  remain  ;  bat  .. 

allowance  was  made  for  others  after  them.      See  21st  and  land  of  George  I^^ 
cbap.  xxiv.  s.  6.     About  Ihii  lime  tbe  Irish  Parliament  voted  £ya,txx>  to  Gratt^^  ' 
for  his  public  letvices.     Flood  was  overlooked,  and  ever  aAcrwards  Grattan  w^    ^^ 
odious  to  him. 

■  See  before,  p.  253,  note  (6)  of  ibis  volume. 

«  Ube  21st  and  aind  of  George  III,  cbap.  iiiv.  H  is  said  that  this  chai^  ^^m* 
the  law  was  very  grateful  to  needy  Protestant  landowners.  It  greatly  increased  llC^^^^ 
market  value  of  their  property  by  increasing  the  number  of  bidders.  See  Wjse-*^^ 
Hilt,  ef  Iht  Catholic  Aiiociation,  i.  99.  _ 

«  The  21st  and  ijtid  of  George  III.  cbap.  Iiii.    According  to  Mant,  thetwo  bilt^-'^ 

for  the  removal  of  R.  C.   disabilities  encountered  strenuous  resistance    from  lli^^*!. 

■    Protestant  preUtes  in   tbe   Irish   House  of  LonJs.     Mams  //«/.  of  Ckurtk  t^^^ 

\  trHand,   ii.   ^74.     It  would  appear  tlml  Agar,  ArJibi-bop  of  Casbel,  was  tb         * 

I 
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^Hefit  of  this  indulgence,  should  he  celebrate  worship  in  any 
^^ilding  with  a  steeple  or  a  bell.^ 

In  1782  the  Irish  Pariiament  successfully  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence.*      It  had  long  submitted  with  impatience  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  Poynings,  and  to  the  control  of  the 
English  Privy  Council.    The  decisions  of  its  courts  of  law  had 
^Iso  been  subject  to  review  by  the  authorities  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  channel   The  British  Government  was  exceedingly 
Unwilling  to  resign  this  supervision ;   but  it  was  obliged   to 
Succumb  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances.      The  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire  were  now  in  a  critical  condition ;   in 
Ireland  there  were  only  about  5,000  soldiers ;  and  the  unani- 
mous demand  for  independence  made  by  its  own  L^islature, 
backed  by  an  immense  array  of  armed  volunteers,  was  not  to 
be  denied.    As  some  maintained  that  the  Irish  bill,  which 
now  obtained  the  Royal  assent,  did  not  thoroughly  secure  the 
end  in  view,  dissatisfaction  was  not  immediately  extinguished  ; 
but  all  anxiety  was  dissipated  when  in  January,  1783,  an  Act 
"Was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  for  removing  doubts 
••concerning    the    exclusive    rights   of  the   Parliament  and 
courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature."* 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
diffused  joy  throughout  the  country.  Ireland  had  long  been 
discouraged  and  depressed  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
her  trade  and  manufactures    by  English  statesmen ;   and  it 


leader  of  the  opposition.  Plowden's  Hist,  Rev,  i.  581.  Agar  held  the  see  of 
Cashel  from  1779  to  1801.  He  was  then  removed  to  Dublin.  He  died  Archbishop 
of  Dnblin  in  1809.  When  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained 
£/^ooo  at  one  payment  as  a  renewal  fine  for  the  Palliser  estate.  In  1 795  he 
became  Baron  Somerton ;  and  in  1806,  Earl  of  Normanton.  D' Alton's  Arch^ 
bishops  of  Dublin^  P*  350« 

*  To  evade  the  law  now  made,  the  Romanists  sometimes  suspended  a  bell  from 
a  tree  adjoining  the  chapel.  Cogan,  i.  144.  Cogan  says  that  **  the  old  bell  of 
Ardcath  tolled  away  during  the  penal  days."  Diocese  of  Meath^  i.  335.  The 
first  bell-tower  erected  in  Ireland  since  the  Reformation,  in  connection  with  a  R.  C. 
chapel,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Slane,  in  Meath,  about  1799.     Cogan,  i.  293. 

'  In  1782  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  law  (the  21st  and  22nd  of  George  III. 
chap.  xlviiL  s.  3)  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.  This  was  now 
deemed  necessary ;  as  the  exclusion  had  hitherto  rested  on  an  English  statute. 
See  before,  p.  177  of  this  volume. 

*  The  23rd  of  George  III.  chap,  xxviii.  s.  8. 
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was  expected  that  her  deliverance  from  British  control  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  commercial  and  political  mitien- 
nium.  But  it  was  far  otherwise.  Whilst  the  change  gratified 
the  national  pride,  it  contributed  little  to  the  national 
prosperity.  England  could  still  make  regulations  for  the 
advancement  of  her  own  commerce ;  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  Ireland  was  comparatively  helpless  if  not  sustained  and 
protected  by  her  richer  i  Two  independent  Legis- 

latures under   one   sover  d  not  be  expected  always 

to  act  harmoniouslj  ::asional  antagonism  threat- 

ened the  integrity  i  To  secure  a  majority  in 

the  Irish  Parliame  maintained  its  influence  by 

the  lavish  distribution  (  id  pensions  ;    the  national 

revenue  was  thus  sh;  lezzled  ;  and  parliamentary 

corruption  never  floun  :ly  as  during  the  eighteen 

years  which  immediately  foinj  the  successful  stru^le  for 

legi.'ilativc  independence. 

The  interval  between  the  accession  of  George  III.  and  the 
establishment  of  Irish  independence  forms  a  melancholy 
chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  horrid  brutalities  and  murders 
perpetrated  by  the  Whiteboys  in  the  south,  showed  that  vast 
multitudes  of  the  peasantry  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded 
man ;  and  though  Father  Sheehy  was  guiltless  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  he,  and  others  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  gave  quite 
too  much  encouragement  to  the  desperadoes  who  were  then 
creating  so  much  mischief  and  alarm.  The  landlords,  no 
doubt,  by  their  inconsideration  and  rapacity,  did  much  to 
provoke  these  disturbances  ;  but  true  religion,  wherever  it 
exists,  exerts  a  humanizing  influence;  and,  had  the  White- 
boys  not  been  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation, 
they  would  have  recoiled  from  the  deeds  of  fiendish  malignity 
.  with  which  they  stand  chargeable.  Though  in  the  north 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  committed  sundry  acts  of  violence, 
their  existence  was  short-lived ;  and  their  doings  were  not 
nearly  so  diabolical  as  those  of  the  southern  conspirators. 
The  Hearts  of  Steel — who  were  men  of  desperate  character- 
were  never  very  formidable  in  point  of  numbers;  and,  from 
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the  first,  the  Protestant  clergy — as  well  Presbyterian  as  Episco- 
palian— denounced  their  atrocities.  One  Presbyterian  minister 
lost  his  life  when  attempting  to  induce  them  to  desist  from 
their  lawless  proceedings.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1772,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Morell,  of  Tullylish,  near  Banbridge,  was  killed 
by  a  gunshot  wound  received  at  the  house  of  Sir  Richard 
Johnston,  a  landed  proprietor  in  his  neighbourhood.^  The 
reverend  gentleman  may  have  fallen  by  the  bullet  intended 
for  another ;  but,  when  such  a  murder  was  committed  in  open 
day,  society  must  have  been  sadly  disorganized. 

Though  about  this  period  Irish  Presbyterians  exercised, 

in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  an  amount  of  political  influence 

they  had  not  been  able  to  wield  since  the  close  of  the  reign  of 

Charles  I.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  Church  was  in  a  thriving 

oondition.     Most  of  the  ministers  were  in  a  state  little  above 

indigence ;  the  Regium  Donum  did  not  yield  nine  pounds  a 

year  to  each  recipient ;  *  and  their  flocks — consisting  in  many 

cases  of  farmers  in  reduced  circumstances — could  not  afford  to 

contribute  liberally  to  their  maintenance.     The  Seceders,  as 

well  as  others,  suffered  from  the  hardships  of  the  times ;  and 

some  of  their  ministers  emigrated  to  America.'     In  the  Synod 

of  Ulster,  church  extension  was  at  a  stand.     For  upwards  of 

twenty   years    only   one   or    two    new  congregations    were 

recognized.*     In  not  a  few  districts  there  was  a  great  want 

of  church  accommodation ;  and  thus  it  was  that  many,  who 

were  left  without  proper  pastoral  supervision,  were  ready  to 

join   the  Steel  Boys   or   the   Hearts  of  Oak.     Among  the 

ministers  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of  spirituality  and  zeal ; 

error  in  various  forms  was  embraced;  preaching  was  too  often 

neither  instructive  nor  awakening ;    and,    though  none  yet 

ventured  openly  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 

there  were  grave  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  some  were 

quite  prepared  for  its  repudiation. 


'  //ij/.  0/  Prcsb,  Church  in  Trdafid^  iii.  338. 

*  Ibid,  iii.  355,  note.  • 

'  In  1764  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  ministers, 
with  about  300  other  Presbyterian  emigrants  in  the  same  vessel,  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.     Hist,  of  Presb,  Church  in  Ireland^  iii.  314,  note, 

<  Ibid.  iii.  332,  372. 
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The  ilished  Church  was.  financially,  in  a  thriving  con- 

dition, ine  increase  of  rents  and  tithes — assigned  as  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  the  agrarian  disturbances— had  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  Within  little 
more  than  forty  years,  the  incomes  of  bishoprics  and  rectories 
had  been  doubled  or  trebled.^  At  a  time  when  the  necessaries 
of  life  could   be  obtained  at  one  third  the  price  they  no" 


command,'  the  I 
eight  thousand  pei 
the  next  most  h 
stated  revenue  of :: 
of  Dublin  had  five 
Cashel  and  Tuam,  f'li. 
Bishop  of  Clogher  1 
political  influence  was  ii 
promotion,  the  hereditary  ; 
on  the  Irish  Episcopal  bench." 


land  had  a  fixed  i 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  held 
lent  in  the  Church,  had  a 
;r  annum.*  The  Archbishop 
nnura  ;  the  Archbishops  of 
per  annum  each;  and  the 
lly  ample  provision.*  As 
ind  avenue  to  ecclesiastical 
cy  were  largely  represented 
Several  of  the  prelates  were 


temporal  peers,  as  well  as  lords  spiritual ;  so  that,  with  the 


'  Thus  about  1733  the  see  of  Clonfert  was  worth  rather  more  than  £1,: 


Mani,   if.    569,  66a. 
1  1776,  at  ;£3,9Cio  per  annum.  /W- 
e  was  valued  at  ^300  a  year ;  in 

ton,   for  ajif.   ditto  ;  beef,  for  *li^. 
y. ;  a  goose  for  8i</. ;  and  a  chkkin 


I  was  estimated  a 
Killala  was  estimated  at  £1, 100  per  annum  ; 
ii.  570,  660.      In  1733  the  deanery  of  Kilmi 
1776,  at^6oo.     MJ.  ii.  570,  659. 

5  In  1778  butler  sold  fur  $id.  per  lb.;  mi 
ditto  ;  pork,  for  ij,/.  ditto  ;  a  fat  turkey  for  li 
for  2id.      Pamell's  renal  Laws,  p.  ro5. 

>  Mant,  ii.  659.  This  does  not  appear  to  iticlude  the  valae  of  the  primatiil 
residence,  and  the  adjoining  lands, 

*  ManI,  ii,  659.  In  1733  it  was  valued  at  only^^a.aoo  per  annum.  /^iJ.  iL  569- 
The  bishops  leased  the  see  lands  for  Iwenty-one  years.  The  lease  was  commonlf 
renewed  every  few  years,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  approach  expiration.  A  bisbi^ 
cculd  run  his  life  against  the  twenty-one  years  ;  and  should  he  survive  that  tenn, 
he  could  then  charge  the  highest  rent  that  the  property  would  bring.  If  the 
bishop  was  advanced  in  life,  as  was  fre(]uentty  the  case,  he  had  an  interest  in 
fjranling  renewals  on  moderate  terms.  Bishop  Jebb,  in  aspeech  made  ia  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1824,  stated  that  the  renewal  fines  taken  by  the  Irish  bishops  in  most 
instances  grially  exiftded  half  the  revenues  of  the  sees. 

*  ManI,  iL  659. 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  also  Baron  Rokcbj;  the  Hon. 
F.  Augustus  Hervey,  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Agar,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  became,  as  we  have  seen,  Earl  of  Normanton  ;  and  the  Hon.  J.  Deane 
Bourke — made  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  1771,  and  subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam— became  eventually  Earl  of  Mayo,     Mant,  iL  649. 
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rentals  of  their  private  property  added  to  the  revenues  of 
their  sees,  they  were  among  the  richest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  general  literature, 
though  none  were  eminent  in  theology.  A  very  few  appeared 
sincerely  desirous  to  walk  worthy  of  their  profession:^  but,  as 
a  dass,  they  were  characterized  by  their  hatred  of  evangelical 
religion.^  The  best  tliat  could  be  said  of  the  majority  was, 
that  they  had  improved  the  style  of  husbandry,  or  given 
some  handsome  donations  for  public  objects,  or  ornamented 
their  cathedrals,  or  built  for  themselves  goodly  palaces.  The 
dergy  were  generally  as  lukewarm  as  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  and  ministers  of  the  Establishment  of  earnest  piety 
had  often  no  more  troublesome  adversaries  than  their  own 
diocesans.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  social  changes, 
the  Irish  bishops  had  not  now  the  preponderating  political 
power  which  they  wielded  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  centur>' ; 
and  yet  they  were  still  able  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  to  enactments  fitted  to  promote  the  influence  of 
Protestant  episcopacy.  Primate  Robinson,  who  in  1765  suc- 
ceeded Primate  Stone,  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  much 
inferior  in  ability  to  his  predecessor :  his  vanity  was  excessive 
and  his  pride  intolerable  :  but  no  stain  rests  on  his  moral 
reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  taste ;  and  he  cherished  a  great 
desire  to  promote  the  outward  splendour  of  the  Establish- 
ment.     He  expended  large  sums   on  architectural  improve- 

*  Mann,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  1772,  seems  to  have  been 
an  exemplary  prelate.  See  Mant,  ii.  649-51.  So  also  was  Averell,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Limerick  in  January,  1 77 1,  and  died  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  H'as  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  the  first  president  of  the 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Conference.     See  pp.  379-80,  of  this  volume. 

'  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirley,  a  most  worthy  and  useful  minister,  on  one  occa- 
sion preached  in  Dublin,  he  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Limerick,  Ossory,  and  Derry,  with  a  view,  as  was  believed,  to  conjure 
up  some  accusation  against  him,  by  which  they  might  silence  his  preaching.  Li/e 
and  Times  0/  Lady  Huntingdon^  vol.  ii.,  p.   185. 

•  The  Rev.  E.  Smyth,  of  Ballyculter,  was  deprived  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  because  he  had  rebuked  a  nobleman,  who  was  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion, for  living  in  open  adultery.  Sec  "  An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Edward 
Sm)th."    Dublin,  1777. 
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ments  in  id  around  the  city  of  Armagh:'  and  though  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  by  a  very  competent  observer,*  that  "  he 
did  not  care  what  sort  of  clergy  he  put  in  them,"  he  unques- 
tionably exhibited  laudable  zeal  in  the  building  of  churches. 
In  1771  heobtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  erecting  chapels 
of  ease  in  parishes  of  large  extenL*  By  another  Act  passed 
in  the  same  session,*  the  cler^  were  encouraged  to  build 
parsonages  on  thei  is  they  were  empowered  by 

it  to  saddle  the  e:  successors,  provided  it  did 

not  exceed  two  ye  ■  ;  of  the  benefice.     Notwith- 

standing this  p;  lon-residence  still  contiaued 

to  be  a  matter  >  Jpwards  of  ten  years  afttf- 

wards,  we  find  '.  jish,  in  the  Irish  House  of 

Commons,  moving  I  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 

next  session  of  Parliai  names  of  those  having  cure 

of  souls  within  their  Oi;  istinguishing  those  who  had 

resided  and  performed  divine  service  in  their  parishes  from 
the  1st  of  June,  17S3.  to  the  ist  of  June,  1783."*  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  it  might  have  "the  appearance  of 
a  general  censure,"  the  mover  declared  "that  he  had 
good  reason  for  pressing  the  resolution,  though  it  might 
not  be  an  agreeable  task  to  particularize  individuals  who 
came  within  its  scope."  "It  will,"  said  he,  "produce  resi- 
dence where  there  is  no  residence ;  divine  service  will  be 
performed  where  divine  service  has  not  been  performed  ;  the 
sick  man  will  find  the  comforts  of  religion  which  are  now 
sometimes  sought  for  in  vain ;  and  the  public  mind  m\\  be 
satisfied  that  this  House  expects  attention  to  his  duty  from 


'  He  built  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  repaired  the  cathedral,  built  the  libtaij 
tlie  classical  school-houses,  the  observatory,  and  other  edifices.  He  also  endont 
the  library  and  the  observatory.  He  was  never  married.  See  Stuart's  Artimii, 
pp.  444-57. 

•  The  Rev.  Pliilip  Skellon.    Maiit,  il.  729. 

^  The  nth  and  I2lh  of  George  III.  chap.  xvi.  The  Irish  Parliament  from  timt 
to  time  made  grants  for  the  building  of  churches. 

•  The  nth  and  izth  of  George  III.  chap.  xvii. 

•  Partiamtttlaty  Rtgistcr,  \.  323.  This  molion  was  made  in  March,  I7S»  ;  and 
was  Ihua  a  kind  of  notice  to  all  concerned  thai  their  conduct  during  Iht  ntxl  ytar 
was  to  be  sctutioiied. 


L    . 
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every  clergyman."^  Such  a  motion  conveyed  a  bitter  reflec- 
tion on  the  bishops ;  for,  had  they  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

During  the  period  before  us  the  Methodists  continued  to 
make  some  progress  in  Ireland.  John  Wesley  generally 
visited  the  country  every  second  year;  and  large  crowds 
frequently  attended  his  services.  His  preachers  now  regu- 
larly travelled  on  prescribed  circuits — often  addressing 
numerous  audiences  in  the  open  air ;  and  though  the  fierce 
opposition  at  first  encountered  by  them  gradually  subsided, 
tfaey  had  still  reason,  occasionally,  to  complain  of  disturbance 
•-especially  from  Romish  mobs.  But  the  political  excitement 
irhich  pervaded  the  whole  island  during  the  days  of  the 
rolunteers  turned  away  the  attention  of  many  from  these 
humble  missionaries. 

—^^^^^^^ - _       .  I    ■     ■     ■      ■  ,       ^^1  ,  11         M  ^ 

^  FarliamerUary  Rtgisttr,  u  824. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

FRnM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRISH  INDEPENDWCE 
TO  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT  ADMITTISG  ROIiAS 
CATHOLICS  TO  THH  ENJOVMEXT  OF  TltE  ELECTP'S 
FRANCinSE.    A.D.   I782  TO  A.D.    I793. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Ireland  required  much  owe 
than  legislative  independence.  It  never  had  substantiaUiT 
enjoyed  a  representative  government— as  in  1613,  when  all 
the  counties  for  the  first  time  sent  members  to  Parliament 
a  large  number  of  petty  boroughs,  virtually  belonging  W 
single  individuals,  had  been  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  Protestant  ascendency.'  More  recently  Roraa" 
Catholics  had  been  excluded  from  voting  at  elections,  as  well 
as  from  sitting  in  the  great  council  of  tlie  nation  ;  so  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  community  had  no  political  powcf 
whatever.  Of  the  three  hundred  members  now  constituting 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  placemen  or  pensioners,  obliged  to  vote  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  existing  Administration  f  and  s 
still  greater  number  represented  very  small  boroughs  which 
were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  property.  Besides  cities 
and  towns  of  more  note,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 

'  Sf*  before,  Book  iiL.  ch«pi  vi.,  p,  491  of  voL  i. 

•  In  n  debalc  in  1790,  Mr.  O'Neill,  one  of  the  member;  for  County  Aalri* 
»t>ted  thll  the  placaoFD  and  pendoaen  unouDtcd  to  110.  Plovden,  vol  ii.,!*'^ 
I  JS9,  tfcMlf ;  p.  313,  lo/r  Al  this  time  no  property  qnjtlification  wis  aee^ll 
for  I  M*t  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  A  nirisideralile  number  of  the  iMali''* 
w«ic  poor  01  (lluicacd  gcnllemcti  rery  open  to  the  Icmptaliun  ol  bribcfT-  ^ 
Wwner"*  /ffiit  ^ /«*•«/,  Introd.,  toI.  i.,  p.  82. 
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oughs  each  returning  two  members  ;^  and  most  of  these 
e  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Large 
is  were  annually  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  virtually 
laintain  a  system  of  Parliamentary  corruption  ;  and  honest 
1  unfettered  by  party  considerations,  being  in  a  minority, 
Id  make  no  effectual  opposition.  The  independence  of 
Legislature,  and  other  concessions  recently  secured,  were 
simply  to  the  fears  of  Government — for,  had  it  been  dis- 
ed  to  resist  them,  it  could  have  safely  reckoned  on  the 
rages  of  a  sufficient  number  of  obsequious  senators.  But 
successes  just  achieved  stimulated  to  further  effort;  and 
rallying  cry  of  the  party  known  as  Patriots  now  was — 
irliamentary  Reform." 

)n  abstract  grounds  the  demand  was  most  reasonable. 
;  Parliament  could  not  be  said  to  represent  the  nation, 
:n  the  nation  had  no  decisive  vote  in  its  appointment,  and 
idiated  its  proceedings.  Constructed  as  it  was,  it  might 
'e  the  purposes  of  an  oligarchy ;  but  it  could  not  be 
ted  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  free  and  constitutional 
'emment.  The  true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  a  union 
1  Great  Britain,  each  country  having  a  fair  reprcsenta- 
1;  for  wise  statesmen,  looking  to  the  general  interests  of 
empire,  could  see  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  if 
and  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  and  if  an  anti-English 
ty  secured    the   control   of  its  administration.      To  the 


tna  !q>eech  delivered  by  Gmt^an,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1793,  he  said  : — 
the  300  members  above  200  are  returned  by  individuals  ;  from  forty  to  fifty 
returned  by  ten  persons ;  several  of  your  boroughs  have  no  resident  elector 
I ;  some  of  them  have  but  one  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds  of  the  repre- 
rtives  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  less  than  100  persons  !" 
Hist,  of  Irdnndy  by  Dennis  Taafe,  iv.  436.  Whilst  the  County  of  Antrim 
Tied  only  two  members,  the  boroughs  of  Antrim,  Belfast,  Lisbum,  and 
iaUtown,  returned  each  two  members.  The  members  for  Belfast  were 
Tied  by  the  loni  of  the  soil.  The  County  of  Cork  returned  two  members  ;  and 
boroughs  of  Baltimore,  Bandon,  Castlemartyr,  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Done- 
.  Kinsale,  Mallow,  Midleton,  Rathcormac,  and  Youghal  returned  each  two 
ibers.  Tlic  County  of  Doncgall  returned  two  members  ;  and  the  boroughs  of 
yshannon,  Donegall,  Killybegs,  Lifford,  and  St.  Johnston  each  returned  two 
'bcrs.  The  County  of  Down  returned  two  members  ;  and  the  boroughs  of 
jor,  Do^-npatrick,  Hillsborough,  Killyleagh,  Newry,  and  Newtonards  returned 
two  members. 


\ 
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Patriots—  nany  of  whom  «-ere  distinguished  more  by  thdr 
ability  in  declamation  than  their  depth  of  thought — ^thc  ida 
of  such  a  union  was  intolerable.  The  volunteers — no¥» 
formidable  as  a  mihtary  organization — took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  loS 
at  a  second  great  meeting — composed  of  the  delegates  of  tw 
hundred  and  seventy-two  companies,  assembled  at  DungaB- 
non  in  September,  a  series  of  strong  resolutions 

in  favour  of  a  bet-  don  of  the  people,    Tworf 

the  resolutions  s  of  a  rather  startling  chi- 

racter.  namely,  i  s  and  universal  suffrage.  The 

danger  of  these  ms  was  now  beginning  to  be 

very  obvious ;  ai.  was  in  no  small  degree  em- 

barrassed by  the  that  a  grand   national  Con- 

vention— represen  ers  of  all  the  four  provinces 

of  the  kingdom — was  i  i  in  Dublin  in  the  folloviing 

November,  to  digest  and  publish  a  plan  of  Parliamentaiy 
reform. 

The  country  was  at  this  crisis  in  a  most  anomalous  con- 
dition. The  volunteers,  with  the  concurrence  of  persons  in 
authority,  had  been  permitted  to  become  so  powerful  that 
it  was  now  rather  perilous  to  attempt  to  curb  their  move- 
ments ;  and  yet  if  100,000  men,  fully  equipped  for  war,  were 
permitted  to  continue  a  course  of  political  agitation.  Govem- 
ment  might  soon  be  obliged  to  abnegate  its  functions.  Tlic 
National  Convention — summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Legislature — had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  rival  Parhament;  and  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  right 
reverend  delegate,  who  attended  it,  were  well  fitted  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  designed  to  overawe  the  Admini- 
stration. The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his  age.  In  1767  the 
Honourable  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,  master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne, 
About  a  year  afterwards^ when  employed  with  some  gay 
companions  in  exhibiting  his  agility  in  leaping — a  note  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  on  reading  it,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  leap 
no  more,   for  I   have  beaten  you  all;   I  have  jumped  from 
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Qojme  to  Derry."  ^  Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother,  he  inherited  large  estates,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Bristol.  Possessed  of  immense  wealth,  he  scattered  it 
aiound  him  with  the  prodigality  of  a  spendthrift.  He  subscribed 
with  equal  readiness  to  the  building  of  Episcopal  churches, 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
No  one  acquainted  with  his  character  could  have  suspected 
him  of  any  leaning  to  the  Methodists  ;  for  he  could  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  his  dinner,  swear  profanely,  and  talk  like  a 
libertine ;  ^  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Irish  bishops  of 
whom  Wesley  speaks  in  his  Journal  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation. On  one  occasion,  when  the  Earl  Bishop  understood 
that  the  great  itinerant  evangelist  was  to  be  present  at  service 
m  the  Deny  Cathedral,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  himself;  and 
preached  a  sermon,  which  he  had  probably  borrowed  from 
some  deeper  divine,  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the 
same  day  he  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  congregation 
with  an  air  of  solemnity  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism.  "  The  bishop,"  says  Wesley,  "  in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  and  told  me,  '  I  know  you  do  not  love 
our  hours,  and  will  therefore  order  dinner  to  be  on  the  table 
between  two  and  three  o'clock.'  We  had  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef,  and  an  English  pudding.  This  is  true  good  breeding. 
The  bishop  is  entirely  easy  and  unaffected  in  his  whole  be- 
haviour, exemplary  in  all  parts  of  public  worship,  and  plenteous 
in  good  works."  ^  The  great  churchman  was  most  desirous  to 
be  universally  popular ;  he  probably  looked  on  Wesley  as  a 
well-meaning  fanatic  who  had  influence  with  a  large  number 
of  enthusiasts  (/{  the  same  type ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  not  a.niss  to  humour  his  folly,  and  secure  his  good 
opinion.  But,  withal,  Methodism  did  not  flourish  in  the 
maiden  city.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  did  not  commend 
:t  to  the  pious ;  and  though  several  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
'oUowed  the  example  of  the  diocesan  and  gave  it  their  coun- 
cnance,  Wesley  complained,  when  he  next  visited  the  place, 
hat  the  society  was  declining.^ 


'  Mant,  ii.  647. 

*  Mrs.  Carter's  LdlerSy  ii.  52  ;  M.int,  ii.  689. 

»  Wesley's  J.mrmxl,  p.  700.  *  /^/'/.  P-  735- 
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Other  Irish  prcUtcs  could  see  that  the  increadng 
of  the  popular  party  threatened  their  ecclesiastical  monopatfi 
but  the  Earl  Bishopsoon  joined  tbc  volunteers,  and  si^naliuf 
himself  as  one  of  tlic  most  vehement  assertors  of  Parliamej*' 
ary  Reform.  It  was  alleged  that  disappointed  ambition 
prompted  him  to  enter  on  the  strange  career  he  now  puniud. 
He  had  applied,  it  was  said,  to  l>e  choxen  Lord  Licutcnall 
of  Ireland  ;  and  when  he  met  with  a  refusal,  he  dctcrmtncil  tff 
compel  Government  to  feel  how  troublesome  he  could  pw»» 
in  op|>osttii>n.  When  selected  as  one  of  the  delc^tes  forll 
County  of  Deny  to  tlic  National  Convention,  he  certainly  ^ 
his  utmost  to  increase  the  popular  excitement.  "  lie  entern 
Dublin,"  says  a  contemix>rary,  "  in  royal  slate  ,  ,  .  The  low 
had  taken  tlicir  scats  in  the  House  of  Peen,  when  the  BistW| 
of  Derry  l)egan  his  procession  to  take  his  seat  in  the  C( 
vcntion.  lie  bad  several  carriages  in  his  suite,  and  sat  in 
open  landau,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses,  caparisoned  wid 
purple  ribbons.  He  was  dressed  in  purple,  his  horses,  equi- 
pages, and  servants,  being  in  the  most  splendid  trappings  and 
liveries.  He  had  brought  to  Dublin,  as  his  escort,  a  troop  of 
light  cavalry,  raised  by  his  unfortunate  and  guilty  nephew. 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald  ; '  they  were  splendidly  dressed  aod 
accoutred  ;  and  were  mounted  on  the  finest  chargers  tliat  the 
bishop  or  his  commander  could  procure.  A  part  of  these 
dragoons  led  the  procession ;  another  closed  it ;  and  some 
rode  on  each  side  of  his  lordship's  carriage.  Trumpets  an- 
nounced his  approach;  and  detachments  from  several  volun- 
teer corps  of  Dublin  joined  his  lordship's  cavalcade.  He 
never  ceased  making  dignified  obeisances  to  the  multitude; 
his  salutations  were  enthusiastically  returned  on  every  side: 
'  Long  live  the  Bishop,'  echoed  from  every  window  .  .  .  This 
cavalcade  marched  slowly  through  the  principal  streets  till  it 
arrived  at  the  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  adjoined 
that  of  the  Commons.  A  short  halt  was  then  made ;  the 
trumpets  sounded — the  sudden  and  unexpected  clangour  of 
which   echoed  throughout  the  long  corridors.     Both    Houses 

1  He  was  executed  for  murder  ftt  Cull<^l>iir  in  17S6.     See  an  accouDt  uf  himii 
Wesley's  JoMrnal,  pp.  881-3. 
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had  just  finished  prayers,  and  were  proceeding  to  business ; 
and,  totally  unconscious  of  the  cause,  several  members  rushed 
to  the  entrance.  The  bishop  saluted  them  with  royal  dignity; 
the  volunteers  presented  arms;  and  the  bands  played  the 
Volunteers'  March.  Of  a  sudden,  another  clangour  of  trumpets 
was  heard  :  the  astonished  Lords  and  Commons — unable  to 
divine  what  was  to  ensue,  or  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  bishop— retired  to  their  respective  chambers ; 
and,  with  great  solicitude,  awaited  the  result  The  bishop, 
however,  had  done  what  he  intended :  he  had  astonished  both 
Houses;  and  had  proved  to  them  his  principles  and  his 
determination.  Amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  thousands,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Rotunda — where,  in  point  of  dignity  and 
importance,  he  certainly  appeared  to  surpass  the  whole  of 
his  brother  delegates.  He  entered  the  Chamber  in  the 
greatest  form ;  presented  his  credentials ;  took  his  seat ;  con- 
versed a  few  moments  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  temporal 
prince  ;  and  then — with  the  excess  of  that  dignified  courtesy 
of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master — retired  as  he  had  entered  ; 
and  drove  away,  in  the  same  majestic  style,  and  amidst 
reiterated  applause,  to  his  house — where  the  volunteers  had 
previously  mounted  a  guard  of  honour.  He  entertained  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  rank  at  a  magnificent  dinner; 
and  the  ensuing  day  began  his  course  among  the  delegates  as 
an  ordinary  man  of  business."^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  bishop  were  considered  so  seditious 
that  Government  contemplated  his  arrest.  But  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent — for  a  time  at  least — to  overlook  his  extra- 
vagance ;  and,  as  the  excitement  gradually  subsided,  he  was 
eventually  permitted  to  escape  unscathed.  The  dangerous 
absurdity  of  an  armed  assembly,  sitting  contemporaneously 
with  the  Parliament,  soon  became  apparent  to  the  more 
thoughtful  and  influential  members  of  the  Convention ;  and, 
after  remaining  in  deliberation  for  three  weeks,  its  business 
terminated  with  the  adoption  of  a  motion  for  an  indefinite 
adjournment.     The   Earl    Bishop    retired   to    Italy — where 


*  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Risf  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  pp.  293-4.     Pari?, 

1833. 
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his  conduct  created  much  scandal,  and  where  he  tcrminatcc3 
his  eccentric  career  in  1803.' 

About  this  timcpublica  tlcnlion  was  callcJ,  in  various  waySf 
to  the  low  stale  of  education  in  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  read ;  there  was  a  great  want  of  parish 
schools ;  and  the  diocesan  seminaries  were,  in  general,  vCfV 
inenicicntly  conducted.*  Considerable  sums  were  frequently 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  ; 
and  yet  there  were  loud  complaints  of  jobbery  and  neglcc*- 
When  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  visited  the  country  in  i^SS' 
and  inspected  a  number  of  these  Charter  Schools,  he  w»* 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  management  :*  and  his  unfavour" 
able  estimate  is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  John  Wesley- 


■  Li/t  ami  Tima  e/  lady  HiHtiufdtH,  U.  195  s  KeifBalhm  ofLtrd  CUnrvny^* 
p.  191.  ■  Mont,  ii.  699. 

•  In  I^S  (liEM  schools  revived jf 9, oooooiler  the  suthorilyof  an  Act  of  Piriii-' 
ment— the  I5lh  of  George  III.  chajj.  \v\.  In  1786  ihcy  received  another j^^ouooc:' 
under  another  Act—the  sGth  of  George  III.  chap.  UviL  la  1788  ibej  received- 
j(^lo,ooo  umlcr  another  Act— the  iSth  of  Gco^c  III.  chap.  xxx.  In  1789  Ihejr' 
received  j^r2,ooo  under  another  Act— the  19th  of  George  III.  chap,  ili, 

'  At  this  time  2, 100  children  were  reported  as  maintained  in  the  schools,  bat  !n 
reality  there  ncie  only  1,400,  In  one  case  several  of  the  children,  though  fiveyeui 
at  the  school,  coulJ  not  read  ;  some  could  not  spell ;  and  not  one  could  write.  In 
cne  case  Howard  reports  "an  eiicessive  parsimony  in  linen,  soap,  and  other 
things  necMsary  for  cleanliness  ; "  and  in  another,  "  the  children  half-starved  and 
almost  naked."     See  Steven's  Inquiry,  pp.  35-58,  6c^  107. 

'  VVeiley,  writing  in  1785,  sayi : — "  Having  heard  a  remarkable  account  of  the 
Chatter  School  here  (at  Ballinrobe)  I  resolved  to  see  il  with  my  own  eyes.  I  went 
thither  about  Hve  in  the  afternoon,  but  found  no  master  nor  mistress.  Seven  or 
eight  boys  anl  nine  or  ten  girls,  the  rest  being  rambling  about,  dirty  and  ra^ed 
enough,  were  left  to  the  care  of  a  girl  half  a  head  taller  than  the  roL  She  led  us 
through  the  house.  I  observed  first  the  school-room  not  much  bi^er  than  a  small 
closet ;  twenty  children  could  not  be  taught  there  at  once  with  any  convenience. 
When  we  came  into  the  bed-chamber  I  inquired  '  lloiv  many  children  now  lodge 
in  the  house  ?  and  was  answered  '  Fourteen  or  fifteen  boys  and  nineteen  girls.  For 
these  boys  there  were  three  beds,  and  five  for  the  nineteen  girls.  For  food,  I  was 
informed  the  master  was  allowed  a  penny  failhing  a  day  for  each.  Thus  ihey  are 
clothed,  lodged,  and  fed.  But  what  are  they  taught  ?  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  ftttt 
nothing.  Of  these  things  I  informed  the  commissioners  for  these  schools  in  Dublin, 
buti  do  not  hear  of  :iny  aUcralion.  If  this  be  a  sample  of  the  Iri-h  Charier  Schools, 
what  cin  we  eipecl  from  tliem  ?"— Wesley's  Jounial,  p.  816.  Notwithstanding 
such  gross  neglect,  these  schools  continued  to  receive  large  grants  from  Govern- 
ir.enl,  and  legacies  from  private  individuals.  Baron  Vryhoven,  who  died  in  1791, 
left  them  properly  lo  the  amount  of /'i,70O  per  annum.    A  sum  ol ^1,600  per 
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In  1786  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  directed  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  question  of  national  education.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  legislation,  the  registrars  of  the  several  dioceses 
were  required  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  English  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  rectors  and  vicars ;  and  returns 
were  ordered  of  the  schools  of  royal  or  other  foundation 
throughout  the  kingdom  —specifying  the  yearly  value  of  their 
endowments,  the  names  of  the  masters  and  assistants,  and  the 
number  of  day  scholars  and  boarders.^  In  the  following  year, 
the  Irish  Secretary  brought  the  subject  again  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  instruction — with  schools  for  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people  supplemented  by  seminaries  of  a 
higher  order,  and — at  the  summit — a  new  university.  But  the 
change  of  ministry  which  some  time  afterwards  occurred,  and 
other  political  movements,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
P«t)ject. 

One  great  argument,  urged  in  favour  of  a  general  system 
®f  education,  was  drawn  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
^oral  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  Munster  had  of 
l^te  been  disturbed  by  combinations  of  the  peasantry,  who 
Perpetrated  various  outrages,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in 
^  state  of  alarm.  The  wretched  condition  of  these  poor 
people  goes  far  to  account  for  their  insubordination.  They 
^ere  reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty  by  excessive  rents  and 
tithes.  They  were  obliged,  in  some  cases,  to  give  six  pounds 
^n  acre  for  potato  ground,  to  pay  the  tithe  of  the  crop  in 
addition,^  and  to  make  up  the  rent  by  labouring  at  the  rate 
of  fivepence  per  day.'     A  sort  of  smothered   rebellion  had 


annum— being  the  interest  of  ^"40,000  in  the  funds — was  given  by  a  person  who 
did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  known.     Steven,  p.  126. 

1  Mant,  ii.  700-1.  See  2^5,0  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Schools  Endoived 
ftr  the  purpose  of  Education  in  Irdand^Y?.  16-17.     Dublin,  1 858. 

•  Potatoes,  though  not  tithed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  were  tithed  in  Munster. 
Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  78-9.  The  tithe  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
ranged  from  eight  or  ten  shillings  to  a  pound.  Ibid.  p.  79.  Grattan  states  one 
case  in  which  the  tithe  for  one  acre  was  f^z  \%s.  6d.  Ibid.  p.  90.  In  the  south, 
about  one-half  of  the  tithe  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  potatoes.  Plowden, 
il  ii.,  appendix,  p.  147. 

»  Plowden,  ii.  158  ;  Mant,  ii.  711. 
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been  smouldering  for  years ;  and,  though  the  Roman  Catholt^ 
clergy  Mcrc  accused  of  yivmg  it  encouraj:;fnient,  the  charg"^ 
coiild  not  be  sustained.  In  1784  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  CathoU*^ 
Itishop  of  Ossory,  received  the  thanks  of  Government  for  th^S 
xeal  with  ivhich  he  endeavoured  to  effect  its  suppression.  * 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786,  it  burst  forth  with  in — 
crea.«d  violence  ;  and  some  persons  fled  in  constcrnatior^ 
"rom  the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  The  parish  chapel  wa^ 
[he  place  where  the  multitude  met  to  enter  into  combination  :^ 
they  there  took  an  oatii  to  obey  the  laws  of  Captain  Right  z- 
and  to  starve  the  Protestant  clei^-.'  They  marched  througl»- 
the  country  without  arms-  ss  in  hundreds,  and  some- 

times in  thousands.     But  ;  they  sought  to  supply^ 

themselves  with  guns  and  e   sivc  weapons.     From  the 

nath  they  administered,  tt?-  railed  Rig^/it  Boys.     Those 

o  refused  to  obey  theii         1  Is  were  cruelly  tortured   I 

even  rectors    connected   v  le  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and   ' 

lerto  constantly  resident,  wcit  driven  from  their  parishes  ;  , 
c — from  incomes  of  between  j£'aoo  and  ^£^300  per  annum 
were  reduced  to  less  than  a  curate's  salary  ;*  and,  in 
aevcral  places,  Protestant  worship  ceased  to  be  celebrated.* 
In  one  instance  the  insurgents  nailed  up  the  doors  of  a 
church  ;  commanded  the  curate,  at  his  peril,  not  to  officiate 
— though  the  rector  was  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity  ;  and 
forced  the  clerk  to  swear  not  to  give  his  attendance.  They 
controlled  the  proceedings  of  vestries;  and  threatened  to  burn 

'  The  Idler  of  ihanks  is  p\tn  in  Plowdcn,  ii.  107,  tisle.  Archbishop  Bnller 
says  Ihat  "from  ihe  moment  Lord  Dunboync,  Ihe  lilular  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  hii 
viur-general,  subscribed  their  names  among  n  number  of  other  genttemen,  mottlv 
Proleslants,  for  ihe  suppression  of  riot  and  insurrection,  tliey  and  their  clergymen 
were  involved  in  all  the  common  calamities  dial  have  alike  extended  lo  Ihe  estab- 
lished clergy  of  the  ProtestanI  religion,  and  the  clergy  of  Ihe  Romish."— jWftj&a- 
liim,  p.  12.  »  Mant,  ii.  joj, 

'  It  is  right  to  menlion  that  Ihe  southern  clergy,  by  slraining  the  law  lo  the 
ulmosl,  had  of  late  vastly  added  lo  their  incomes.  In  17S7  Mr.  Gratian  stated 
in  ihe  House  of  Commons  that  one  living  had  been  lately  raised  from  ^^60  to 
£300  by  the  new  incunbenl ;  that  a  farm  which  formerly  paid  £tx  lithe,  had 
been  raised  to  £60  ;  thai  another  living  in  these  disturbed  parts  had  beat  laiaed 
from  £iyi  ■  year  lo  ^3405  and  another  from  j£300  to  jfi.ooo  per  annum. 
Plovrden,  ii.  iL  appendix,  p.  St. 

•  Man  I,  ii.  709. 
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a  new  church  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  if  the  old  one  were  not 
reserved  for  a  mass-house.^  It  was  believed  that  they  acted 
ur^der  the  advice  of  persons  better  informed  than  themselves ; 
for  some  of  the  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  they  managed 
to  evade  the  payment  of  tithes,  could  only  have  been  devised 
after  careful  study  of  Acts  of  Parliament* 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well   as  the  Pro- 
testant incumbents,  suffered  during   this   reign   of  anarchy. 
The  priests— even  when  most  desirous  to  quell  the  movement — 
'^V'ere  unable  to  restrain  its  progress.     They  were  themselves 
obliged  to  submit   to  a  reduction   of  fees ;  ^  and  the  mal- 
contents seemed  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dictation.     No  less  than  fifty  Roman  Catholic  chapels  were 
•bailed  up  and  blockaded ;  priests  were  dragged  out  of  their 
l>cds  at  midnight,  and  compelled  to  swear  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  insurgents;  and  Dr.  MacMahon,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Killaloe — when   preaching   against    them — was    violently 
interrupted  ;  and  told  that  he  must  not  say  anything  to  their 


J  Mant,  ii.  709.  Tlie  threat,  it  appears,  was  not  carried  out.  About  this  time  the 
Irish  Parliament  frequently  voted  sums  for  the  building  of  churches.  In  1785  it 
passed  an  Act  (the  25th  of  George  III.  chap.  xxvi. )  granting  ;C5,ooo  for  the  purpose. 
In  1786  it  passed  another  Act  (the  26th  of  George  III.  chap,  liii.)  granting  another 
;C5,ooo.  In  1788  it  passed  another  Act  (the  28th  of  George  III.  chap,  xxx.) 
granting  another  £StOcx> ;  and  in  1789  it  passed  another  Act  granting  another 
£SfO0O — the  29th  of  George  III.  chap.  xli. 

*  Burdy*s  Irelandy  p.  444.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  states  that  the  authors  of 
these  contrivances  were  nominal  Protestants.  Present  State  of  ike  Church  of 
Irdand,  p.  80. 

■  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Secretary  Orde,  as  given  by  Plowden,  vol.  ii. 

part  i.,  p.  162.     The  R.  C.  prelates  of  Munster,  assembled  at  Cork  in  June,  1786, 

adopted  seven  resolutions  intended  to  appease  the  insurgents.     In  one  of  these 

they  state  that   two  priests,  specially  obr.oxious   to  the  malcontents,  had  been 

requested  to  resign   their  parishes ;  in  another,  they  require   the   R.  C.  clergy 

"  never  to  withhold  from  their  people  the  sacraments  on  pretence  of  their  dues  not 

being  paid  to  them  "  ;  in  another,  they  fix  the  fees  ;  in  another,  they  forbid  the 

priests  to  put  their  parishioners   **to  expenses  oppressive  and  imseemly,  by  the 

entertainments  provided  at  the  stations  of  confession,  at  weddings,  christenings, 

or  funerals  ;"  and  in  another  they  forbid  them  **to  vent  their  vindictive  resentment 

against   their  poor  people  by  pouring  forth   from  the  altar  the   most  shocking 

curses  and  imprecations  upon  them."   See  Butler's  Justification^  appendix  i.     It  is 

apparent  from  these  resolutions  that  the  poor  Romanists  had  been  driven  to  des 

pcration  by  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  clergy. 
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prejudice.'  At  this  time  some  of  the  mob  marched  to  the 
Protestant  church,  that  they  mij;ht  be  reckoned  as  con- 
formists; and  that  they  might  evade  persecution,  as  Roman- 
ists, for  having  rirearnis  in  their  possession.  Their  proceedings 
on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  Irish.  They  were  escorted 
to  the  place  of  worship  by  a  native  piper,  who  charmed 
tbem  with  the  melody  of  "Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning." 
Wives  accompanied  Uicir  husbands ;  and  the  ofliciating 
minister  was  often  somewhat  disconcerted  as  llic  wild  music 
announced  their  approach,  and  as  the  mixed  multitude 
crowded  into  the  sacred  edifice.  According  to  the  account 
of  acontempotar>',  their  b        v  he  house  of  Ood  greatly 

disturbed    the  gravity  ol  light-hearted  members 

of  the   ordinary   congregai  n,"  says  he,  "followed 

arby,  and  Judy  followct  church,  where  the  gay 

I  unthinking  were  highly  vith  the  novel  .ipcctacle 

lands  thnist  into  the  ba|  t  to  sprinkle  about  the 

water,  and  beads  drawn  oiii        r  the  communion  table 
^kon  the  Ave  Marias."  * 

hes  wcrtj  a  most  obno:  )st.    They  were  paid  to 

clei^  from   whom  the  mass  community  received  no 

sennces;  and,  a-s  they  increased  with  the  costliness  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  crop,  they  were  a  tax  on  industry  and  enter- 
prise. So  greedy  were  some  of  the  incumbents  that  they 
levied  contributions  for  articles  which  were  not  legally  liable 
to  the  exaction ;  they  required  payment,  for  example,  even 
for  turf  and  furze  ;^  and  they  obliged  the  small  farmers  to 


'  Butler's  yHiiVjffa/wn,  pp.  24— a?-     See  also  O'Leary'i  Dtftme,  p.  43. 

'  O'Leaiy'a  Dtjmct,  pp.  31,  JI,  163.  About  ihis  jicriod  Dr.  John  Butler, 
Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  passed  over  to  Pro'eslinlisni.  He  read  his 
recantation  in  the  parish  church  of  Clonmel  on  the  igth  uf  August,  17S7.  He 
had  succcciktl  to  llic  title  and  cttates  of  Lonl  I>unl>oync,  Scon  nftenrards  he 
mairied  a  young  laJy  aLout  Ihict  and-Uicnly  yt.in  uf  .igi.-,  Befnie  liis  ilealb  in 
l8co  he  relumed  i..  !■■.;■.    -:.  -y-W-      .  ,    ■  ,■■     ;..  :i...-  l.■<.^llcge  of 

Maynooth.      His  ::,i;  ;gc  cjf 

ninety-si*.  See  Iticnan,  p,  643  and  Jitipalrick's  Jrtland  bifi,rc  Iht  Unioti,  p,  109, 
Holt.  Dublin,  137a  Butler  was  bliod  of  one  eye,  .in<t  of  very  forbidding 
appearance. 

'  rlowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  76,  77.  "I  have,"  said  Grattan, 
"two  decrees  in  mj  hand  fron  the  Vicarial  Court  of  Cloyne — the  first  exctm- 
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defray  the  expenses  of  collection.^     The    feelings    of   the 
peasantry  were  sometimes  sadly  outraged  by  the  party  in 
power.    *'  A  gentleman  of  veracity  has  declared  to  me,"  says 
a  contemporary  witness,  "that  thirty-two  shillings  have  been 
extorted  for  one  acre  of  potatoes;  and  that,  when  a  peasant 
offered  to  buy  his  tithes  at   a   certain  price,  he  was  horse- 
'^hippedr^    The  landlords  had  a  common  interest  with  the 
land  occupiers  in  the  extinction  of  tithes— so  that  little  ob- 
struction was  at  first  offered  to  the  movements  of  the  Right 
Boys ;  but  when  these  desperadoes  went  on  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  operations,  and  to  insist  on  the  reduction  of 
rents,  the  increase  of  wages,  and  other  such  reforms,  the  local 
magistrates  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  prepared  for  resis- 
tance.    A   bill  which  was   brought   into  Parliament,  to  arm 
them  with  additional  authority  for  dealing  with   the   insur- 
gents, encountered  considerable  opposition.     It  proposed  that 
every   mass-house,   in  which  the  Right  Boys  assembled  to 
administer  their  oath  of  association,  should  be  levelled  to  the 
ground.^    This  clause  was  eventually  withdrawn  ;  and  the  bill, 
in  a  somewhat  amended  form,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.^ 

Considerably  upwards  of  a  year  after  the  commencement 


municating  one  man — the  second  excomtuunicating  four  men  most  illegally,  most 
arbitrarily,  for  refusing  to  pay  tithe  of  tuif."  Ibid.  p.  76.  In  Munstcr  hay  was 
tithed,  but  not  inConnaught.     Ibid.^  appendix,  p.  147. 

*  The  tithe- proctors  frequently  charged  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  collecting, 
and  made  the  peasantry  pay  this  demand.  Sometimes  the  parishioners  collect t<  I 
the  tithe  themiclves,  and  thus  escaped  the  extortion  of  the  tithc-proctor.  **  I 
have  known  a  case,"  said  Mr.  Grattan,  *' where  the  parish  made,  with  their 
clergyman,  the  following  agreement  ; — Sir,  we  pay  your  proctor  ^fSoo  a  year  and 
he  gives  you  ^600.  We  will  give  you  ^600,  and  become  your  collectors  and 
your  security.  In  another  Uving,  the  parish  paid  the  proctor  ^^450,  and  the 
proctor  paid  the  parson  ;t300.  The  parishioners  became  the  collectors  and  the 
security,  paid  the  clergyman  j£300  a  year,  took  for  their  trouble j£30,  and  tased 
the  parish  of  >ti20.  The  consequence  was  peace." — Plowden,  ii.,  iU  ap}>endix, 
p^  06.  ^  O'Leary's  Dcfince,  p.  72. 

3  riowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  161-2.  The  Roman  Catholics  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  this  clause,  stating  that,  during  the  late  paroxysms  of 
i:opular  frenzy,  **  Chapels  have  been  nailed  up  and  blockaded,  their  pastors 
threatened  and  insulted  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  and  1/1  many  places  dns^VL 
from  their  paiishes."— Butler's /wj/z/rj/Av/,  appendix  iv.,  p.  14. 

*  It  is  the  27th  of  George  III.  chap.  xv. 
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of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Right  Boy^ 
the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne,'  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  It  was  entitled,  T/te  prtsenC  state  of  tlu  Church 
of  Inland,  conlaiuhtg  a  description  of  its  precarious  situa- 
tion, and  the  consequent  tianger  to  the  public.  It  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
insurrections  in  Munster;  but  its  testimony  was  very  lame 
and  one-sided.^  Its  object  was  to  rouse  the  Episcopalian 
nobility  and  gentry  to  bestir  themselves  in  support  of  the 
I'rolcstant  Establishment,  on  the  ground  that  their  own  in- 
terests were  bound  up  with  its  conservation.  "The  business 
of  this  little  tract,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  "is  to  place  the 
Church  in  a  point  of  view  merely  political,  to  prove  to  the 
gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  this  kingdom  that  it  is  so 
essentially  incorporated  with  the  State,  that  the  subversion  of 
the  one  must  necessarily  overthrow  the  other  ;  and  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  at  the  present  moment,  in  imminent 
danger  of  subversion."'  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  most 
men  to  adopt  views  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  personal 
interests ;  and  the  bishop,  though  possessed  of  eminent  ability, 
looked  on  the  whole  affair  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
High  Church  spectacles.    A  disinterested  observer  of  ordinary 

'  He  was  by  binh  an  Englishman.  He  became  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1781,  anit 
died  in  1794.  He  drew  up  a  catechism  Tor  the  use  of  the  Chartet  Schools  which 
made  him  vety  ubnoxious  to  the  Romanists.  "  In  (hat  catechism,"  says  O'Leary, 
"  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  commandments  of  God,  nor  explanation  of  any 
moral  duly. " — Difetue,  p .  1 13,  nott. 

'  The  bishop  entirely  if^ores  the  sufferings  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  It 
appears  that  the  followini;  notice  was  posted  up  indiscriminalely  at  churches  and 
chapels  : — "  You  are  hereby  cautioned  to  pay  ministers'  tithes  only  in  the  following 
manner,  vii.,  potatoes,  41.  per  acre  ;  wheat  and  barley,  u.  hd.  per  acre  ;  oats  and 
meadows,  u.  per  acre ;  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  receive  for  marriages,  51,;  for 
baptisms,  \s.  6d,;  for  anointing  and  visitation  of  the  «ck,  Ij. ;  for  mass,  it.;  for 
confession,  6d.  Vou  are  hereby  warned  not  to  pay  clerk  money,  nor  any  oilier 
dues  concerning  marriages.  Be  all  sure  not  to  go  to  any  expense  at  your  confessing 
lunis,  but  let  them  partake  of  your  own  fare."— O'Leary's  ZJ^dicc,  pp.  149-51, 
It  appears  that  some  Protestants  were  captains  of  the  Right  Boys.  /iid.  pp. 
41,  43,  O'Leary  tells  of  a  R.  C.  wedding  where  the  priest  received  a  fee  of  a 
crown,  whilst  the  piper  obtained  «ghleen  shillings.     Di/tnif,  p.  166. 

'  Though  the  bishop  calls  his  production  a  "  tittle  trad,"  it  is  proper  to  state 
extended  to  134iluodecimo'i>a(>ca. 
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discernment  might  have  seen  that  the  compulsory  mainte- 
nance of  a  Church,  disowned  by  seven-eighths  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  was  a  political  absurdity — calculated  only  to 
impair  the  strength  of  the  whole  constitution ;  but  Dr.  Wood- 
ward imagined  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  system  of 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  was  essential  to  the  national  well- 
being.  He  admitted  that  Protestant  episcopacy  was  making 
little  or  no  progress  in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  had  not  been 
successful  in  elevating  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  its 
own  adherents.  "The  lay  Protestants  in  general  do  not," 
says  he,  "  second  their  clergymen  by  their  exertions  ;  and  too 
many  of  the  higher  ranks  discountenance  all  religion  by 
entirely  neglecting  public  worship."^  Still,  however,  he  was 
so  infatuated  as  to  avow  his  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the 
State  depended  on  these  graceless  Episcopalians.  **  Of  the  three 
persuasions  (Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Romanists)  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  alone,"  says  the  bishop, 
•*  can  be  cordial  friends  to  the  entire  constitution  of  this  realm 
with  perfect  consistency  of  principle  ;  and,  without  such  con- 
sistency, no  body  of  men — for  we  speak  not  of  the  particular 
character  of  individuals — can  be  entitled  to  national  con- 
fidence." * 

This  publication  did  not,  in  the  end,  serve  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Episcopacy.  Romanists  had  of  late  been  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  they  did  not  hold  certain  principles 
commonly  imputed  to  them — particularly  in  relation  to  their 
dealings  with  heretics — and  Dr.  Woodward  certainly  adduced 
weighty  testimony,  on  the  other  side — calculated  to  shake 
public  confidence  in  these  disclaimers.  It  appeared  that  in 
1768  Monsignor  Ghilini — the  Nuncio  at  Brussels  entrusted  with 
the  oversight  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church — had 
wTitten  a  letter  asserting  the  tenets  now  disowned  ;*  and  that 


*  Present  Slate  of  the  Church  0/  Jreland^  pp.  47-8. 

•  Ibid.  p.  19. 

'  This  letter  to  the  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  published  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Hibemia  Dominicana  \  and  three  other  letters  to  the  other  three  R.  C.  arch- 
bishops are  along  with  it  there  designated  **  Literx  vcre  aurese,  cedroque  dignae." 
The  Nuncio  denounces  the  clauses  in  an  oath  of  allej;iancc  then  proposed  as 
"absolutely  intolerable,"   because,    says  he,   the  doctrines  there  repudiated  are 
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Or.  Hurkc,  author  of  the  Hiberiiia  DominUana — who  tlitcl 
Komnn  Catholic  BiiJiop  of  Ossory  in  1776 — had  promulgated 
the  repudiated  doctrines.'  The  oatli,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  taken  byevcrj'  Koniau  Catliolic  bishop  at  his  con- 
secration— "  1  will  persecute  and  fight  against  heretics"  - — had 
also  an  ugly  aspect,  The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Butter,  Roman 
Catholic  Archltishopof  Caalicl,  in  a  published  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Kennurc,  made  an  attempt  at  explanation;*  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  advocates — among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Father  O'Lcary — came  to  his  assistance.  These  pub- 
lications did  not  settle  the  dispute  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  in  relation  to  heretics* — for  on  this  point,  the  testi- 
mony of  Roman  Catholic  divines  is  as  variable  as  the  colour 
of  the  chameleon — but  they  proved  that  the  Protestant 
Dishop  of  Cloyuc  had  given  a  very  partial  and  misleading 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  country.     By  far  the  most 

defended  and  contended  fur  by  most  Cutkolic  n:itions,  and  (he  Iloty  Sec  his 
frequently  rolloncd  thcin  in  praclice.  Bishop  <jf  Cloyne's  Present  State  •^f  the 
Ckureh  0/  IreiamI,  p.  21.  See  also  Minutts  of  Evidti.ce  lakcn  before  the  PirlU- 
mcntary  Commitlce  on  Orange  Lodges,  1835.      Q,  899. 

'  See  before,  p.  195  of  this  volume,  note  (4).  Duller,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Cishel,  says  ;— "  Or.  Burke  brought  much  unmerited  obloquy  on  the  R.C.  Church 
by  his  Ilibeniia  DominieaHa,  by  asserting  claims  lliat  the  Holy  Sec  itself  does  not 
contend  for^and  never  obtained  any  higher  preferment  than  that  lie  alrenly 
enjoyed  when  his  supplement  to  tlie  Ifiteriii.i  Domiaieana  was  published."— 
Juilifiiiiliefi,  p.  85.  This  is  a  miserably  lame  apology  ;  as  Burke  was  already 
Bishop  of  OssoTy,  and  Iheie  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pope  ever  exprc&sed  the 
tlightest  disapproval  of  the  performance.  He  survived  the  publication  of  the 
supplement  only  four  years. 

'  Herelicos  pcr^eqvi.ir  et  impugnabo.     O'Lcarj-  says  that  the  bisho]i  takes  the 
oath  "in  no  ether  tinse  than  to /cwn-u/f  by  arguments,  and  impugn  by  persuaMon, 
reason,   and  good  example."    Defenie,  p.   106.     The  Inquisition,  which  had  tbe 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.      It  appears  from  Ih^ 
evidence  of  Atchhisho[)  Murray  before  the  rarliameiilary  Commissioners  in  tSlJ^ 
that  the  Irish  R.  C.  bishops,  in  (791,  apjiHed  10  the  Pope  to  have  the  oat'^a 
changed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  woids  objected  to  were itmilli,i—i  prelt  -3 
plain  proof  that  they  couEd  not  be  well  defended. 

'  Butler  asserts  that  Marefiuschi,  the  Cardinal  Protector  entrusted  with  iK — n 
superintendence  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Iielaiid,  had  suslaireil  him  ^ 
rejecting  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Ghilini  and  Biitke.     See  Jui'ifiaitL'n,  p.  6!   

■•  The  condemnalion  of  the  ilibernia  DaminUam:  by  Archbishop  Butler  and  ^fcnis 
sulTragans  in  1775  led  to  much  discussion;  and  has  Lately  been  denounced  lij 
a  President  of  Maynooth  Collie  as  "  ili-adviatd."  See  Rcnehan's  Cvll.etu"^''^'! 
P-  329. 
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formidable  antagonist  of  Dr.  Woodward  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Campbell,  of  Armagh. 
This  minister,  who  was  of  highly  respectable  descent,  had 
received  an  excellent  education ;  and  had,  when  a  young 
man,  spent  seven  years  on  the  continent  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  distinction.  Animated  by  an  intense  thirst  for 
knowledge,  endowed  with  a  memory  equally  ready  and  reten- 
tive,^ and  furnished  with  good  opportunities  for  mental 
cultivation,  he  gradually  acquired  a  large  amount  of  various 
learning.  He  belonged  to  what  was  called  "the  new  light 
party"  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  As  he  wrote  with  ease  and 
elegance,  he  was  quite  a  match  for  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  that  right  reverend  author, 
that  prelacy,  by  its  arbitrary  spirit,  had  more  than  once 
threatened  to  destroy  the  free  government  of  Great  Britain  ; 
whilst  Presbyterianism,  instead  of  being  dangerous  to  the 
State,  had  ever  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  work  Dr. 
Woodward  attempted  a  reply ;  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stock, 
— an  ex-fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
bishop  successively  of  Killala  and  of  Waterford — produced  a 
more  elaborate  answer.  "  Dr.  Campbell,"  says  Dr.  Stock,  "  is 
an  opponent  that  deserves  to  be  treated  with  high  respect. 
He  possesses  a  clear  and  nervous  style,  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  history,  shrewdness  of  argument,  and  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  party."*^  Dr.  Campbell,  in  1788, 
published  a  lengthened  rejoinder,  entitled  An  Examination  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  s  Defence;  and  thus  the  controversy 
terminated.^ 


*  **  When,"  says  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  **  he  dictated  this  work 
to  his  daughter,  who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  he  was  almost  blind  ;  and  he  was,  of 
Course,  necessitated  to  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on  memory  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
references  to|  the  various  :4ncicnt  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  different  historians 
">\  hose  authority  he  cites.  Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  disadvantage  under  which 
he  laboured,  he  has  not  been  detected  in  a  single  misquotation." — Stuart's 
^/istorical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh^  p.  496.     Newry,  18 19. 

'  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell's  llndicaiion  of  the  Principles  and  Character 
V  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland^  pp.  5,  6. 

'  Among  others  who  took  part  in  this  controversy  were  the  Rev.  San?uel  Barber, 
J^resbyterian  minister  of  Rathfryland,  and  Dr.  Hales,  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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These  polemic  works  attracted  much  notice  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan — now  the  leader  of  the  patriots — 
marked  with  special  pleasure  the  ability  displayed  by  the 
Presbyterian  advocate.  Another  great  Irish  orator,  the  cele- 
brated John  Philpot  Cnrran— who  had  a  few  years  before, 
found  his  way  into  the  Irish  Parliament' — took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  discussion.  Curran  had  witnessed,  with  indignation,  the 
preference  given  to  Englishmen  in  the  distribution  of  the 
honours  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  ;^  and  as  the  Bishop 
of  Cloync  was  an  importation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  he  was  not  at  all  dissatisfied  to  see  the  Right  Reve- 
rend prelate  somewhat  hardly  pressed  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy.  During  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Right  Bo>s,  he  condemned  the  bishop's  publica- 
tion as  "  founded  on  illiberality  and  misrepresentation  ;"  and 
ascribed  the  inefficiency  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment 
to  the  poverty  with  which  the  working  clergy,  the  ministers 
o{  Irish  birtli,  were  obliged  to  struggle.  '"TJie  Cburcli  of 
Ireland,"  said  he,  "has  been,  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
advanced  to  the  mitre,  not  for  their  virtues  or  their  know- 
ledge, but  quartered  upon  the  country  through  their  own 
servility,  or  the  caprice  of  their  benefactors.  .  .  .  Our  native 
clergy  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  drudgery  of  their  profes- 
sion for  forty,  or  at  most  fifty,  pounds  a  year.  .  .  On  this 
ground  I  vindicate  the  great  body  of  the  native  (Episcopal) 
clergy  of  Ireland  from  any  imputation,  because  of  the  small 
progress  which  Protestantism  has  made.  .  .  The  pride  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  low  state  to  which  our  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  reduced,  abundantly  account  for  it." '  On  the  14th 
of  February,  1787,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  any  just  cause  of  discontent  existed  amoag 


■  '  He  was  retained  in  178J  is  mcinl>cr  Tor  Kiilicfjyaii  l;y  tlie  iiilerest  of  V*"!- 
Longfield,  afterwards  Lord  Longueville.  Ilia  coileague  for  Kitbe^an  was  Heir^iiT 
Flood. 

'  From  1760  [o  iSoo  twentjr-two  Englishmen  were  advanced  lo  the  Episc<»  s»' 
bench  in  Ireland,  and  only  eighteen  Irishmen.  Mant,  iL  769-71.  Sevenleeir-^  of 
the  Englishmen  had  l>een  chaplains  to  Lord  Lieutenanis. 

'  E'lowden,  11.,  part  i,,  l6a-3,  no/^. 
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the  people  of  Munster,  or  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
CarloWy  on  account  of  tithes,  or  of  the  mode  of  their  collec- 
tion :  and  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  ^  in  support  of  the 
motion,  he  entered  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  adduced 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  every  reason  for  in- 
vestigation.    But  the  venal  Parliament,  by  a  majority  of  121 
to  49,  rejected   the  proposal.     His  speech,  in  an  imperfect 
form,  had  been  printed  without  his  sanction  ;  and  a  reply  to 
the  garbled   document,   entitled   Defence  of   the  Protestant 
Clergy^  soon  afterwards  appeared.     In  a  second  speech  on 
the  same  subject,  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  withering  reply  to  his 
reviewers.    He  well  knew  that  his  assailants  were  Churchmen  ; 
and  he  taunted  them  bitterly  with  their  literary  silence  on 
other  and   more  important  subjects.    A  physician  in  Cork 
had  recently  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  but 
no  minister  of  the  Establishment  had  ventured,  through  the 
press,  to  come  forward  in  its  vindication.    Father  OXeary  had 
at  length  taken  up  his  pen,  and  produced   a   most  effective 
reply    to    the    heterodox    polemic.^      An    overture,     made 
some  time  before  in  Parliament,  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  unprofitable   moorland,  had   been   resisted  by  the   Pro- 
testant hierarchy,  on  the  ground  that  the  reclaimed  wastes 
were  to  be  tithe  free ;  and  that  the  clergy  would  thus  lose 
certain  prospective  advantages.     The  great  Irish  patriot  was 
neither  forgetful  of  these  things,  nor  of  the  telling  reply  of 
Dr.  Campbell  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.     He  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  question  of  tithes  was  the  only  theme 
ivhich   could  tempt  the  southern  clergy  to   engage   in   the 
labours  of  authorship.   "When  their  God,  their  Redeemer,  and 
their  country  are  in  question,"  exclaimed  Grattan,  "  they  are 
silent ;    but  when   a   twelvepenny   point   on    their  tithe    is 
brought  forward,   then  they  are  vivacious ;    then  the  press 


*  The  speech,  which  contains  a  great  amount  of  important  statistical  informa- 
*«on,  is  given  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  iu,  appendix,  pp.  76-122.  Various  references 
have  been  already  made  to  it  in  the  preceding  notes. 

*  See  before,  p.  306,  noU  (4).  The  Scotch  doctor  settled  in  Cork  had  attacked 
***«  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  Deity  of  Christ.  His  work  appeared 
'**  *776.  O'Leary  replied  in  1781.  O'lxiary's  reply  is  dedicated  to  a  club  to 
^^»ch  Grattan  belonged. 
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groans  with  clerical  Billingsgate.  .  .  ■  Wlien  a  bill  for  th« 
improvement  of  barren  knJs,  and  the  encouragement  of 
industry  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  vras  last 
session  resisted  by  the  spiritual  peers,  a  right  reverend 
prelate  was  said  to  have  declared,  as  a  principle,  that  the  poor 
should  not  be  relieved  if  the  clergy  were  to  be  at  expense.  ,  ■ 
The  Saviour  of  man  suffered  on  a  principle  difTcrcot  from 
that  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  has  introduced.  .  .  . 
The  bishops  allege  in  their  'Defence'  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  pay  incomparably  less  (than  the  people  of  England) 
to  their  Church.  .  .  .  Their  pampered  expostulation  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  clergy  of  England,  being  ten  times  as  many 
and  having  about  ten  times  as  much  to  do,  get  only  six  times 
as  much  from  a  country  which  is  perhaps  twenty  times  as 
rich.  In  all  this  pathetic  lamentation  how  have  they  forgotten 
the  presbyter  (Dr.  Campbell) !  how  have  they  forgotten  the 
priest  (Father  O'Lcary);'  and  their  humble  pittance!  And 
yet  a  poor  priest  can  defend  the  privileges  of  a  man  against 
proud  oppression,  and  a  presbyter  is  able  to  pu::z!e  a  mitre. 
With  regard  to  (he  presbyter  I  am  clear  his  income  should  be 
increased ;  the  Regium  Donum  is  contemptibly  small ;  one  of 
the  acts  of  a  new  Administration  should  be  to  increase  it."' 

The  Presbyterians,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  encouraged 
to  expect  a  large  increase  of  the  Regium  Donum  ;  but,  in 
the  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform,  they  had  opposed  the 
Government  ;  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  be 
content  in    1784  with   the  pitiful  addition  of  one  thousand 


'  O'Lcary  unqiieslionably  possessed  remarkable  latent  and  considerable  lea 
but,  after  all,  his  Chrislian  character  does  not  stand  high.  Though  a  monk,  lu 
was  very  much  a  man  of  the  world,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  and  ofw- 
vivial  society.  Gratlan  delighled  in  his  overflowing  Irish  humour,  O'LeiiT 
died  in  January,  1801.  He  spent  his  I.ilter  years  in  London  in  ihc  house  of* 
Colonel  O'Ketly,  well  known  as  a  sporting  character  and  (-ambler,  and  the  «" 
panion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— afterwards  Geotge  IV.  One  of  hij  biogrtplio 
would  fain  have  his  readers  believe  thai  O'Lcary  was  unacquainted  wilb  '^ 
character  of  his  host  ;  but  his  shrewdness  and  disccriimeiil  forbiil  any  such  ^    , 

■  The  speech  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii.,  part  II.,  appendix,  pp.  I4i-l"5-  I 
In  th«  exlracia  given  In  the  teil  th<  order  of  the  sentences,  for  the  sake  of  P""  J 
splcutly.  Is  somewhat  transposed. 
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pounds  per  annum.^  As  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Antrim  now  numbered  about  180  ministers,  the 
augmentation  only  yielded  between  five  and  six  pounds  to 
each  individual.*  About  the  same  time  the  Irish  Seceding; 
ministers — amounting  to  thirty-seven — obtained  their  first 
Regium  Donum  of  ;^50O  per  annum.  In  1792,  in  answer  to 
an  address  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  an  additional 
grant  of  ;^5,0CX)  per  annum  was  made  to  the  ministers  of  the 
several  sections  of  Irish  Presbyterianism.  Of  this  sum  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  obtained  about 
the  three-fourths  ;  the  Scceders  upwards  of  ;^900  per  annum  ; 
and  the  residue  was  given  to  the  Southern  Association,  and 
the  minister  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin.* 

The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presbyterians,  had  already 
established  a  few  small  congregations  in  the  North  of  Ireland  :* 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  Scceders,  adhered  to  the  strict  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  Synod  of 
Ulster — by  far  the  largest  Presbyterian  body  in  the  kingdom 
— there  were  ministers  of  considerable  erudition  and  of  highly 
popular  talents  ;  but,  though  none  of  them  yet  ventured  to 
preach  Unitarianism  from  their  pulpits,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  few  of  tlie  most  prominent  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  Arius ;  and  that  a  still  greater  number  enter- 
tained rather  latitudinarian  views  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 


*  Hist,  of  Prcsb.  Church  in  Ireland^  iii.  355. 

*  The  Regium  Donum  of  each  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  now  amounted 
in  all  to  a  little  more  than  ;f  14.  No  wonder  that  Grattan  spoke  of  it  as  *'  con- 
temptibly small." 

'  Hist,  of  Presb,  Church  in  IrclapiJ,  iii.  368,  note.  In  1 792  there  were  185 
niinistcrs  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  ;  forty-six  ministers 
^longed  to  the  Seceders  ;  and  sixteen  ministers,  to  the  Southern  Association. 
There  were  at  this  time  not  more  than  three  Presbyterians  among  the  three  hundred 
"^cinbers  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     See  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Ar^tment 

^*  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^  publisheil  in  1 791,  p.  27.     See  also  Speech  of 

'*^  Right  Hon.  H.  Addington^  p.  31.     Dublin,   1799. 

*  The  Covenanters  differed  from  others  in  not  fully  recognizing  the  civil  govem- 
'^^n*,  and  in  refusing  all  ofTices  under  the  Crown,  civil  or  military.  About  1761 
*he  Rev.  M.  Lynd,  the  first  Covenanting  minister  settled  in  Ireland,  was  ordained 
*^  Vow,  near  Rasharkin,  in  the  County  of  Antrim.  In  1792  the  first  Covenanting 
*^''c^bytery  was  constituted  in  Ireland.  Of  this  denomination  the  Rev.  William 
^lavely,  of  Kellswater,  near  Ballymena,  was  the  great  apostle. 
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of  th«  gospel.  The  Epbcopal  Church  was  in  a  still  worse 
condition.  Iti  dei^,  as  a  body,  u-crc  so  careless  that  ques- 
tions of  thcolf^y  gave  them  no  concern ;  many  of  them  were 
I'clagians  of  the  lowest  type  ;  and  it  was  rather  rare  to  find 
among  them  a  truly  pious  and  exemplary  pastor.  Most  of 
the  dignitaries  brought  over  from  England  did  little  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  Irish  Protcstantbm.  One  of  these 
functionaries^ — the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Law,  Bishop,  first  of 
Clonfcrt,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  of  Killata  and  Elphin — 
dehbcratcly  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  Romanists  ;  and  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  teach  them  Popery  in  its  most  insinuating 
form.  "  Unable."  says  this  dignified  ecclesiastic,  "  to  make 
the  peasants  about  me  good  Protestants,  I  wish  to  make  them 
good  Catholics,  good  citizens,  good  anything.  .  .  To  at- 
tempt their  conversion,  or  to  think  of  making  them  read 
Protestant  books,  would  be  vain.  I  have  therefore  circulated 
among  thcni  some  of  the  best  of  their  own  authors,  particularly 
one  Gother."' 

The  Irish  Church  Establishment  long  presented  a  strange 
combination  of  ill-paid  labour  and  pampered  indolence.  It 
had  abundant  wealth  to  maintain  all  its  clergy  most  respect- 
ably ;  and  yet  its  revenues  were  so  absurdly  distributed 
that,  whilst  the  laborious  minister  was  often  on  the  very  vei^e 
of  want,  the  drone,  who  did  nothing,  enjoyed  thousands  per 
annum,   and   rolled    about    in    splendour.      The    Protestant 
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'  Leuer  from  Ihe  Bbhop  ol  Clonfert  lo  the  Rev.  Mr,  Moore,  of  BuughIM 
Bleui,  near  Cuiterbury,  wrillcn  in  17S6,  This  letter  appeared  in  th«  neirspapcr 
of  the  da/  ttid  tru  «ide1]r  diculated.  The  vork  of  Gother  ii  entitled  A  Afiil 
Martfrtttttttd  and  Rfpraenlfd.  No  less  than  Ihiny  editions  of  this  jesuitk*! 
performance  have  been  published.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  produced  ■  reply  to  il  deat 
nated  Tht  Deelrinei  and  Prattites  of  Ihe  Church  ej  Rome  Truly  Represettlrd.  Anew 
edition  of  Stillingtlect's  work,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Edinborg''' 
wu  published  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  See  IJ/t  cf  Principal  Cunm 
ham,  p.  81.  Dr.  Law  is  said  to  have  been  ■  man  of  genius  and  erudition- 
he  advanced  in  life,  he  appears  to  have  discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  pio 
moling  the  advancement  of  religion.  Early  in  the  present  century  we  find 
engaged,  along  with  ■  number  of  evangelical  ministers,  in  conducting  prs.T*' 
meeting!  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Hution,  one  of  the  ciden  of  the  Presbyle«i*' 
congregMion  of  Maiy'i  Abbey,  Dublin.  See  Lift  and  Lellers  ef  Dr.  UrmtA,  P- 
loa.     I.oTidon,  1S70.     Bishop  Law  died  in  Dublin  in  iSio,  leaving  no  inue. 
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Primate  of  all  Ireland  seems   now  to  have  completely  for- 
gotten his    catechism ;    for    he  certainly  had  not  renounced 
"the    vain    pomp  and    glory    of  this  world/'       The   Most 
Reverend  Dr.  Robinson    possessed  a. princely  fortune,  and 
expended    large   sums  on  the   improvement  of   the  city  of 
Armagh  ;    but,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  his    example  was  not 
edifying.     When  Curran,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  denounced 
'*  the  pride  of  episcopacy,"  this  prelate  must  have  been  in  his 
view  as  one  of  its  most  significant  illustrations.     He  preached 
very  rarely  ;  he  treated  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  as  so  many 
menial  servants ;    and,  when  he  attended  public  worship,  he 
sought    to    dazzle    spectators   by  the    magnificence   of    his 
equipage.     He  might  have  walked  in  a  few  minutes  from  his 
palace  to  the  house  of  God;    but  he  would  thus  have  lost 
an  opportunity  of  displaying   his  archiepiscopal    grandeur. 
One   of   his   visitors  has    left  behind  him  an  extraordinary 
account  of  the    parade  and  ceremony  in  which    this  great 
Churchman  delighted.     "  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Armagh," 
says  the  son  of  another  Irish  prelate,  "  stands  in  full  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 
Whilst  I  was  passing  some   days  with  the  Primate,  on  my 
return  to  England  from  Kilmore,  I  accompanied  him  on  the 
Sunday  forenoon  to  the  cathedral.     We  went  in  his  chariot 
with  six  horses,  attended  by  three  footmen  behind  ;  whilst  my 
wife  and  daughters,  with  Sir  William  Robinson,  the  primate's 
elder  brother,  followed  in  my  father's  coach,  which  he  lent 
me  for  the  journey.     At  our  approach,  the  great  western  door 
was  thrown    open  ;    and   my  friend — in    person  one  of  the 
finest   men  that  could  be  seen — entered,  like  another  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  in  high  prclatical  state,  preceded  by  his  officers 
and  ministers  of  the  church,  conducting  him  in  files  to  the 
robing  chamber,  and  back  again  to  the  throne.     After  divine 
service,  the  officiating  clergy  presented  themselves  in  the  hall 
of  his  palace   to  pay  their  court.      I  asked  him  how  many 
^'cre  to  dine  with  us  ?  he  answered  **  Not  one."     He  did  them 
'undnesses  ;  but  he  gave  them  no  entertainments ;  they  were 
in  excellent  discipline.     I  had  accustomed  myself  so  lately 
^0  admire  the    mild  and    condescending    character   of   my 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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benevolent  and  hospitable  father  at  Kilmore,  that  I  confess 
the  contrast  did  not  please  me:"* 

The  Romanlsls  were  now  fast  recovering  from  their  state 
of  political  prostration.  Though  re«ent  legislation  had  much 
abated  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  they  were  still  eager  to 
secure  additional  concessions.  For  a  time  their  nobility  and 
clergy  declined  to  co-operate*  with  the  Committee  which  had 
long  laboured  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  The 
aristocracy  were  timorous;  they  were  afraid  that  bold  de- 
mands might  bring  down  on  them  another  proscription  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  because,  as  they 
imagined,  the  conduct  of  the  Committee — consisting  chiefly 
of  persons  engaged  in  trade — was  not  always  sufficiently 
deferential.*  The  hierarchy,  on  other  grounds,  were  disposed 
to  keep  aloof,*  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  profess 
to  direct  the  laity  only  in  matters  of  faith,  they  never  clearly 
define  the  boundary  bctivecn  tliiiijjs  secular  and  things 
sacred  ;  and  they  are  dissatisfied  when  the  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  wishes,  begin  to  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment  even  in  matters  of  a  purely  pohtical  character. 
Such  was  the  present  position  of  the  popish  party  in  Ireland  ; 


I  Cnmberlanit'i  Manoirs,  p.  355.  Dr.  Robinson  was  Primate  from  1765  lo 
1795.  In  1751  he  was  consecralcd  Bishop  of  Killala  ;  in  1759  he  n-as  (lansTcrrtd 
to  Fern*  and  Leighlin  ;  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.  His  will  is  a  literary  curiositj. 
It  commence!  Ihus  :—  "  Al  the  apptnnted  lime  I  am  piepared  (o  resign  my  soul, 
the  vital  and  active  principle  of  my  nature,  lo  the  self-existent  Creator  of  all 
Ihinf^  and  the  beneficent  Governor  of  the  Universe  from  whom  I  received  it."  See 
Sluart's  Armagh,  p.  454,  rmlr. 

'  At  a  meelmg  of  a  general  committee,  held  in  December,  1791,  when  a  motioa 
to  petition  Parliament  for  additional  n^licf  was  made,  it  was  resisted  by  the 
aristocratic  parly,  and  carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  ninety  lo  seventeen. 
Patneli's  Penal  Laivi,  pp.  133'4.  The  committee  maintained  that,  though  opposed 
by  their  aristocracy,  they  had  more  wealth  on  their  side.  One  of  the  committee 
was  Edward  Byrne,  a  Dublin  merchant,  who  is  said  to  have  let)  property  behind 
him  worth  i;40O, 00a      Fitipa trick's  Ireland  before  the  Union,  pp.  193,  ICKX 

*  Al  this  lime  about  sixty  of  the  R,  C.  country  Eentlcmen,  in  conjunction  nwTtli 
the  Earl  of  Fingall,  I.ord  Kenmare,  and  some  of  the  dignified  and  other  dersT. 
leceded  from  the  committee.     Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.,  p,  323. 

*  Emmet  says  the  R.  C.  bishops  strongly  opposed  Ihe  project  of  a  RomatfB 
'  Catholic  Convention,  as  they  probably  foresaw  "  the  annihilation  of  their    *y* 

influence  in  that  assembly,  ai  well  as  the  diipliasun  il  loould  agord  te  Gevemm^fl- " 
—MacNevin's  riaes  of  Irish  Hiikry,  p.  17.     New  York,  1S07.  i 
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for  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee — disgusted  with  the 
pusillanimity  of  their  spiritual  guides — refused  to  submit  to 
their  dictation  :  and  the  clergy,  alarmed  by  the  tone  of  certain 
documents  recently  issued  by  the  Committee,  were  inclined 
to  suspect  that  some  of  them  were  tainted  with  the  principles 
which  had  gained  ascendency  during  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  success  of  the  Committee  in  obtaining  measures  of 
relief,  gradually  won  back  the  confidence  of  the  aristocratic 
and  clerical  malcontents. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  for  the  removal 
of  the  penal  laws  was  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  Him- 
self an  Irishman  and  of  Roman  Catholic  descent/  he  sup- 
ported with  great  enthusiasm  the  claims  of  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  As  early  as  1774  he  prepared  for  them  an 
address  to  the  King  in  which,  with  his  wonted  ability  and 
eloquence,  he  describes  the  long  array  of  their  social  and 
political  grievances.^  His  son,  at  a  subsequent  period,  acted 
as  their  agent ;  and  was  largely  remunerated  for  his  pro- 
fessional services.*  About  1788 — when  the  question  of 
emancipation  was  pressed  by  a  committee  of  English  Roman- 
ists on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt — the  British  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  arising  from  the 
doubts  thrown,  by  recent  discussions,  on  the  oaths  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  on  their  loyalty  to  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  late  pamphlet,  had 
ui^ed  these  doubts  with  much  ability ;  and  had  adduced 
ample  historical  evidence  to  show  that  they  rested  on  a  solid 


*  He  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  Dublin,  who  was  a  nominal  Protestant,  but  who 
had  been  a  Romanist.  Edmund  Burke's  wife  —the  daughter  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
oamed  Nugent — continued  to  he  a  devout  Romanist.  I5urke  himself  appears  to 
liave  been  always  a  very  lukewarm  Protestant.  In  a  letter  written  about  two 
years  before  his  death  he  says  : — **  I  wish  very  much  to  see  before  my  death  an 
image  of  a  primitive  Christian  Church.  With  littU  impriyfcments  I  think  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  very  capable  of  exhibiting  that  state  of  thin^s.'^ 
'^CorresponcUnce^  vol.  iv.,  p.  284  London,  1844.  Burke  died  in  1797  aged 
*bout  sixty-eight. 

'  This  address  may  be  found  in  Pamell's  Penal  LazvSy  pp.  110-16. 
'lie  received  in  all  ;f  2, 300.    Parncll's  Penal  Imios^  p.  145,  note.   The  character 
^^  this  vain  youth  is  grai)hically  descril)cd  by  Froude  in  his  English  in  Irelamly 

**'•  33»  S4»  49. 
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roiind-ition.  Others  had  taken  up  the  argument,  and  fortified 
it  by  additional  evidences.  The  Romish  party  had  most  ■ 
distinctly  and  openly  repudiated  the  dangerous  views  ascribed 
to  them  ;  but  the  pubhc  mind  was  far  from  satisfied  ;  and  the 
great  English  statesman  proposed  that  the  questions  in 
dispute  should  be  formally  submitted  for  consideration  to 
some  of  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  A  plain 
man  might  have  thought  that,  in  this  case,  the  right  course 
was  lo  address  the  Pope  himself;  and  to  seek  to  obtain  from 
the  head  of  the  Church  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  no 
one  seems  to  have  contemplated  such  an  application.  It  was 
perhaps  expected  either  that  the  great  Pontiff  would  not 
have  condescended  to  reply,  or  that  he  would  have  claimed  1 
prerogatives  not  quite  agreeable  to  his  interrogators.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  deemed  better  to  solicit  the  decision  of  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Universities.  The  Faculties  of  Theology 
of  P.iris,  Don;./,  Louv.Ttii,  Alc.ila,  Salamanc.i,  and  \'.in,-idolid 
were  accordingly  consulted.  To  each  of  these  Colleges  of 
Divines  the  three  following  questions  were  presented: — "I. 
Has  the  Pope,  or  have  the  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
any  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land .'  II.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
absolve  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
on  any  pretence  whatever.'  III.  Is  there  any  principle,  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catholics  are  justi- 
fied in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics .'"'  To  all  these 
interrogatories  these  six  learneji  bodies  gave  an  explicit  and 
emphatic  negative. 

Notwithstanding  such  testimonies,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land remained  still  divided  in  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  Romanists  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution.     ! 
The  Presbyterians  generally  were  in  favour  of  emancipation;    j 
and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  no  less  than  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  *  expressed  its  approval   of  the  relaxation  of  the 

■  The  questions  and  answen  may  be  found  in  PamcirB  P/nal  Lawi,  pp.  14^ 
151 ;  and  more  fully  in  Plowden,  ii,,  part  ii.,  appendix  sci.,  199-205. 

'  In  1787  and  1793.     See  before,  p.  304,  itolt  {2).      In   1793  a  DccliialiOD  o* 
die  Synod  held  at  Lurgan  in  June — to  which  there  was  only  one  disseniient — **     j 
ordered  to  be  published.      This  Declaration  contains  the  following  passage  -^    J 
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penal  laws;  but  the  Episcopalians,  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, were  opposed  to  further  concessions.  In  1790,  when 
a  Whig  Club,  consisting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  what  was 
called  the  patriotic  party,  was  established  in  Dublin,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  excluded  from  its 
discussions.^  The  spirit  of  the  age  was,  however,  hostile  to 
ecclesiastical  proscription  ;  and  in  1792  the  Romanists,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  obtained  some  additional  relief.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  that  year,^  they  were  permitted  to  teach  school, 
without  being  obliged  to  seek  licence  from  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  they  were  admitted  to  practise  at  the 
bar ;  attorneys  were  authorized  to  take  Roman  Catholic  ap- 
prentices, and  were  no  longer  obliged  to  educate  their  children 
as  Protestants ;  and  barristers  obtained  liberty  to  marry 
popish  wives.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  received, 
with  little  thankfulness,  what  they  deemed  a  poor  instalment 
of  freedom.  The  schism  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
nobility  and  clergy  was  soon  healed  ;  and,  to  meet  the  charge 
that  their  religion  rendered  them  dangerous  subjects  of  a 
Protestant  State,  they  republished  the  Declaration  of  their 
principles  issued  by  them  in  1758.^  This  Declaration,  signed 
by  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
leading  Romish  laity  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom,*  was  pushed 
into  extensive  circulation. 

The    influence  of  the  Committee   had  been    considerably 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Kenmare,*^  Lord  Fingall, 


"Impressed  with  thit  good  will  and  brotherly  love  which  is  inculcated  by  their 
religion  towards  good  men  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  trusting  that  this 
spmt  will  always  be  cherished  by  the  people  under  their  care,  they  congratulate 
their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  on  their  being  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  they  indulge  the  flattering  hope  that  Irish  Catholics,  cultivating 
and  maintaining  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  will  prove  to  the 
World  that  the  liberality  of  Protestants  has  neither  been  ill-timed  nor  unsafe." 
Ms.  Minutes  for  1793. 

*  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  380. 

*  The  32nd  of  George  III.  chap.  xxi. 

5  This  Declaration,  dated  March  17th,  1 792,  may  be  found  in  Plowden,  vol.  ii., 
part  ii ,  appendix  Ixxxviii.,  179-181.  It  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  1758.     See  before,  p.  278  of  this  volume. 

*  Pamell's  Penal  Laws ^  p.  134;  and  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  373. 

*  "Lord  Kenmare,"  says  Richard  Hurke,   "for  a  long  time  had  their  principal 
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and  others,  rrom  it3  ranks;  as  its  enemies  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  assert  that  it  did  not  represent  tlie  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  Though  the  breach 
was  soon,  to  a  great  extent,  repaired,  its  members  deter- 
mined to  place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  their  right 
to  speak,  in  the  name  of  all  their  co-rcligionists,  could  be 
no  longer  challenged.'  They  accordingly  summoned  a  Con- 
vention— to  consist  of  delegates  from  each  county  in  Ireland — 
to  meet  in  Dublin  in  December,  1792,  This  step  created  a 
wonderful  sensation  ;  and  by  some  the  proposed  assembly 
was  denounced  as  seditious ;  but  lawyers  of  high  standing, 
when  consulted,  pronounced  it  to  be  quite  constitutional ; 
and  it  was  permitted  to  hold  its  sessions  without  disturbance. 
It  agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  the  grievances, 
of  which  Romanists  still  complained,  are  clearly  and  pathe- 
tically enumerated.  This  petition*  is  signed  by  Dr.  Troy, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Moylan, 
Roman  Catholic  Bisliop  of  Cork,  in  the  name  o(  tlic  K.uniait 
Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom ;  and  contains, 
in  one  of  its  concluding  statements,  a  melancholy  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  laxity  of  principle,  in  regard  to  oaths  and 
declarations,  of  which  papists  had  been  often  accused. 
"Many  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,"  say  the  peti- 
tioners. "  to  preserve  their  families  from  total  destruction, 
submit  to  a  nominal  conformity  against  their  conviction  and 


confidence,  but  tbej  found  oat  at  Iml  that  he  had  made  himself  a  creature  of  the 
Cuile,  which  had  no  other  view  than  to  put  them  off  with  fair  words,  and  never 
to  render  Ihem  any  real  service.  The  nllursl  consequence  was  that  he  lost  hia 
credit  by  d^recs." — Cor.  ef  Ed.  Burke,  iti.  491. 

*  The  old  members  of  the  committee  were  pretty  sure  of  their  appointment  as 
members  of  Convention  ;  for  each  county,  in  addition  lo  its  own  delegates,  was  (o 
be  represented  by  "associate  ddegales"  resident  in  Dublin.  See  Plowdcn,  iL, 
part  ii.,  appendix  Ixxxii.,  184. 

•  Filipatrick  asserts  in  his  lifi  of  Dr.  Doyle  (i.  142)  that  a  petition  now  drawn 
up   was  "  signed  by  lAra  mUlioHs  of  names"  1     This  must  lie  a  monslnius  ei— 
aggeralion.     Dr.  Hussey  stales  in  a  letter  to  Edmund  Burke  thai  in  February^ 
•795i   petitions  with  "  above  half  a  million  of  signatures  "  were  then  on   lh^» 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.     This  is  evidently  nearer  the  truth.     See  Burke'^* 

il.  iv.,  p.  377. 
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their  conscience,  and,  preferring  perjury  to  famine,  take  oat/is 
which  i/iey  utterly  disbelieve!^  ^ 

In  1782  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  had  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Romanists ;  for,  in  their  hour  of  need,  they 
had  passed  a  resolution  at  Dungannon,  as  assembled  Volun- 
teers, for  the  removal  of  their  .disabilities.  On  the  present 
occasion  they  pursued  the  same  course.  By  petitions  to 
Parliament  and  otherwise,  they  rendered  them  valuable  aid.* 
The  Roman  Catholic  Convention  had  appointed  a  depu- 
tation 'to  present  their  petition  to  the  King  ;  the  delegates 
on  their  way  to  London  travelled  by  Belfast ;  and,  in  the 
capital  of  Ulster,  they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  principal  merchants 
waited  on  them  and  entertained  them  at  a  public  breakfast ;  • 
and,  on  their  departure,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from 
their  carriage,  and  drew  them  over  the  long  bridge  of  the 
town — shouting  as  they  moved  onwards,  "  Success  attend  you, 
union,  equal  laws  ;  down  with  the  ascendency."  *  But  the 
Episcopalians,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  adopted  a 
hostile  policy.  Feeling  that  their  ecclesiastical  monopoly 
was  in  danger,  they  offered  unmitigated  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Romanists  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin  declared, 
in  an  address  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  that,  **  without  the 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  the  Catholic  cannot  be 


*  The  petition  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pamell*s  Penal  LawSy  pp.  157-163  ; 
and  Plowden,  ii.,  part  ii.,  appendix  xcv.,  215-20. 

'  The  importance  of  the  service  rendered  at  this  time  to  the  Romanists  by  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  has  been  often  noticed.  See  Gordon,  ii.  328  ;  and  Burdy, 
p.  454.  Pamell,  when  referring  to  these  proceedings,  says  : — **  These  occurrences 
we  of  vast  importance  in  forming  a  correct  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  upon  this  (the  Roman  Catholic)  question  ;  because  the  Presbyterians, 
being  in  numbers  fully  equal  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
kavcs  but  a  small  number  of  the  whole  people  adverse  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
even  if  all  these  (Episcopalian)  Protestants  were,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  hostile 
to  emancipation." — Hist,  0/  the  Penal  Laws ,  pp.  178-9.  Richard  Burke,  writing 
from  Ireland  in  August,  1792,  describes  the  Protestant  dissenters  as  *Uhe  warmest 
P^irtizans  0/ the  Catholics '* —Cor,  of  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  iii.  497. 

*  Madden's  United  Irish  men ,  second  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 

*  Burdy *s  Ireland^  p.  454. 
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allowed  the  smaiUst  injlitmce  in  the  State"  '  The  grand 
jury  of  Sligo  resolved  to  resist  "every  attempt  then  being 
made,  or  thereafter  to  be  made,  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  obtain  their  elective  franchise,  or  any  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  country."  *  The  grand  jury  of 
County  Louth,  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  their  head.  decUred  that  "the  allowing  to  Roman 
Catholics  the  right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, or  admitting  them  to  any  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  was  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  EstablishmcnL"  *  The  freeholders  of 
County  Limcrick^ — a  very  small  constituency — instructed  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  "to  oppose  any  proposition 
which  might  be  made  for  extending  to  Catholics  the  right  of 
elective  franchise."*  The  grand  jury  of  the  County  of 
Monaghan  expressed  their  trust,  that  no  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  admit  of  any  alteration  which  could  "endanger 
that  ascendency  which  an  cstabl  is] jcd  religion  and  guvorn- 
ment  must  maintain;"'  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  County 
of  Fermanagh  came  forward  to  proclaim  that  they  were 
ready  to  support,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  "the  present 
invaluable  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ;  "  and  to  resist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  "the  attempts  of  any  body 
of  men  who  should  presume  to  threaten  innovation  in 
either."  • 

These  protests  soon  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  deputies 
appointed  to  proceed  to  London,  and  lay  the  Roman  Catholic 
petition  before  the  King,  were  presented  to  George  III.  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1793,  at  St.  James's  Palace  by  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ;  and  were  very  graciously  received.  The  British 
Cabinet  had  resolved  to  make  new  concessions ;  and  the  Irish 


I  Piowden,  iL,  pirt  ii.,  ippendix,  p.  213.  About  Che  ^ime  time  the  Corpon- 
tioD  of  Dublin  declared  that  the  Prote&tunts  o[  Ireland  nould  not  be  compelled, 
"  by  any  authority  vihatntr,  to  abandon  their  political  situation,  »Iiich  their  fore- 
fitthert  won  with  their  (words."— Mac Ne VI n's  Hecn  of  Irish  t/istery,  p.  29. 

•  Piowden,  ii.,  i,  374,  »  Mi.  jiart  i.  375. 

'  /*'■''.  '  fl'id.  ii.,  part  ii.  199. 

•  JMd.  ii.,  ii.  190,  191.     S(e  alio  Crallan's  IJfe,  by  his  Son,  iv.  69. 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Pariiament, 
informed  them  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  "  he  had  it  in  parti- 
cular command  "  to  recommend  them  to  apply  themselves  "  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to 
cement  a  union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  ; "  and  trusted  that  "  the  situation  of  his 
Catholic  subjects  would  engage  their  serious  attention/'^  The 
placemen  and  venal  courtiers,  forming  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  senators,  listened  with  submission  to  this  intimation  of 
the  royal  will ;  and  as  the  Patriots  were  now  favourable  to 
concession,  another  relief  bill  met  with  little  resistance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  it  reached  the  Lords,  it  was 
supported  by  all  the  influence  of  Government ;  T)r,  Law, 
Bishop  of  Killala — whose  speech  on  this  occasion  earned  for 
him  early  promotion,^ — expressed  his  ready  and  cheerful 
assent;  and  though  Dr.  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel — who 
possessed  a  large  private  fortune,  and  who  could  afford  to  be 
independent — gave  it  his  strenuous  opposition,  most  of  his 
brother  prelates  managed  to  absent  themselves ;  ^  and  it 
obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  the  sanction  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament.  It  was  well  known,  at  the  time,  that 
the  Act  was  passed  much  against  the  inclination  of  many 
who  voted  for  it ;  *  but  the  Government  was  resolved  that  the 
measure  should  become  law  ;  and  the  servile  legislators  were 
obliged  to  bow  to  its  dictation.  The  members  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  approved  so  cordially  of  the  concessions  now  made 


'  VamelVs  Pena/  Ldii's,  pp.  163-4.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  occasion  since 
the  Revolution  on  which  tlie  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  oflicially 
designated  "Catholics." 

*  As  to  the  course  pursued  by  this  prelate,  see  before,  p.  308,  ftoftr  (5).  lie  was 
translated  to  Elphin  in  March,  1795.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  first 
bishopric  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  wished,  by  this  arrangement,  to  provide 
for  a  poor  curate  who  had  rendered  him  important  aid  in  a  lawsuit ;  but  who 
Was  not  a  sufficiently  dignified  personage  for  the  episcopal  bench.  See  Public 
C^aracfi'rSf  voL  v.,  p.  173.    London,  1803.     The  curate  obtained  his  vacated  place. 

^  Of  the  twenty-six  bishops  and  archbishops,  only  eight  were  in  attendance. 
Mant,  ii.  725. 

*  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Gordon,  ii.  330,  and  Burdy,  p.  455.  Sec  also 
^*'tJtL:n^s  L'/i\  by  his  Son,  vol.  iv.  85,  8j. 
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that  they  volunteered,  in  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  express  their  satisfaction.' 

The  Act  of  1793  ■  added  largely  to  the  political  privileges 
of  Romanists.  The}'  were  exempted  by  it  from  all  penalties 
for  non-attendance  on  the  established  service  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  the  parish  church  ;  they  were  capable  of  holding,  with 
a  few  important  specified  exceptions,''  all  civil  and  military 
offices,  or  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Crown ;  and  they 
were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.*  As 
a  qualification  for  these  privileges,  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  required  to  avouch  his  loyalty  by 
swearing  the  formula  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  Parliament 
in  1774;'  and  to  take  another  oath,  embodied  in  the  Act 
itself,  avowing  his  detestation  of  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  murder  or  injure  any  person  under  the  pretence  of  his 
being  a  heretic;  declaring  his  belief  that  no  deed  in  itself 
unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  be  justified  on  the  ground 
iJiat  it  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedience  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority ;  affirming  that  it  is  not  an  article 
of  the  Catholic  faith  that  the  Pope  is  infallible;  and  testifying 
that  the  individual  adjured  will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  and 
weakening  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestant  government 
in  the  kingdom."  The  Roman  Catholic  Committee  were 
highly  gratified  by  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and,  in  testimony 
of  their  gratitude,  presented,  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  an 
address  to  the  King  in  which  they  expressed  "their  heartfelt 
thanks    for    the    substantial    benefits    which,    through    His 

'  Pamcll's  Penal  Lavs,  p.  178. 

•  It  is  the  33rd  of  George  III.  chap.  iii. 

•  See  afterwards,  p.  354  of  this  volume. 

•  At  firsl  Ihis  privilege  did  not  add  much  to  Ihtir  influence.  Edmund  Burl«, 
writing  in  December,  1791.  says;— "There  are  j\o\.  x,xdb&\,\'j  two  hundred  peopit 
ia  Ike  ivknie  kingdom  who  can  (ake  advantage  of  the  franchise,  because  almost  all 
the  old  freeholders  had  been  worn  out  during'the  reign  of  the  penalties." — Ci>rre- 
ijiondfner,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  363-4.     London,  1844. 

»  See  before,  p.  195  of  this  volome. 

•  The  taking  of  an  oath  of  tins  description,  lo  qualify  Romanists  for  voting  at 
elections,  was  finally  abolished  in  1843  by  the  6lh  and  7lh  of  Victoria,  chap,  imviii. 
It  is  entitled  "An  Act  lo  abolish  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  as  a  qualification  for 
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Majesty's  gracious  recommendations,  tliey  had  received  from 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament."  ^ 


^  The  address  may  be  found  in  Pamell's  Ftnal  Laws,  p.  175.  About  this  time 
an  address  was  presented  to  Government  by  the  R.  C  prelates  couched  in  very 
obsequious  language.  It  is  said  to  have  given  great  offence  to  many  of  their 
laity.  "  It  was  clandestinely  conducted/'  says  Emmet,  "  and  even  remained 
a  profound  secret  until  after  it  had  been  some  days  delivered."  It  would  appear 
that  these  bishops  had  now  in  view  the  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  college. 
MacNevin's  Pieces  of  Irish  History^  pp.  61,  63,  106, 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM     TItE     ADMISSION     OF     ROMAN     CATHOLICS     TO  TUB 

KNjnVMF.NT     OF     THE     ELECTIVE      FRANCfllSE     TO  THE 

UNION    BETWEEN   GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND.  A.D. 
1793    TO   A.D.    1800, 

Hitherto  many  of  the  Irish  priests  had  been  trained  in 
France ;    but   the   breaking   out  of  the  Revolution   in   that 

country,  and  tlio  deadly  hostility  displayed  to  their  religion 
by  the  party  advanced  to  power,  had  led  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  some  other 
arrangement  for  clerical  education.  In  February,  1794,  they 
accordingly  presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,^ 
stating  that  four  hundred  persons  had  till  then  been  con- 
stantly maintained  in  France  in  course  of  instruction  for  the 
*■  ministry  of  their  Church  in  Ireland;  and  that,  under  the 
reign  of  terror,  their  training  establishments  had  been  recently 
destroyed.  In  this  memorial  the  petitioners  assign  a  most 
extraordinary  reason  for  providing  a  separate  seminary  to 
educate  aspirants  to  the  priesthood.  "Your  Excellency's 
memorialists,"  say  they,  "  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  that, 
though  the  mode  of  education  practised  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  may  be  well  adapted  to  form  men  for  the  various 
departments  of  public  business,  it  is  not  alike  applicable  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  a  very  ritual  religion;  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  those  habils  of  austere 
discipline,  so  indispensable  in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  that,  without  them,  he  might  become  a 


'  This  address  maj  be  found  in  1  tonden,  ii.,  pnrt  i,  446-8. 
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very  dangeraus  member  of  societyr  ^  As  they  had  been 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  King's  licence  was  necessary,  to 
enable  them  legally  to  secure  the  funds  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  ecclesiastical  education  of  the  youth  of  their  com- 
munion, they  conclude  by  praying  that  his  Excellency  may 
be  pleased  to  recommend  His  Majesty  to  grant  authority  for 
the  endowment  of  seminaries  to  prepare  candidates  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  steps  had  previously  been  taken  in  this 
direction,  as  Dr.  O'Keefe,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare 
— who  died  in  1787 — had  founded  at  Carlow  a  college  for  the 
education  of  priests;^  and  this  seminary  was  already  in 
operation.^  A  favourable  answer  was  given  to  the  present 
address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries.  Government 
soon  afterwards  took  up  the  matter ;  and,  in  the  session  of 
179s,  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  a  College 
at  Maynooth.  A  sum  of  nearly  ^40,000  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  buildings ;  and  a  grant  of  £Z,QOO  per  annum  was 
voted  for  the  current  expenditure.^  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  at  this  time  2,000  priests  in  Ireland  ;  and,  to  supply 
vacancies  created  by  death  and  otherwise,  it  was  arranged 
that  200  youths  were  to  be  maintained  and  educated,  at  the 
public  expense,  in  the  new  seminary.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  caprice  of  statesmanship.  Only  two  years  before, 
Romanists  had  been  restored   to  the  ordinary'  privileges   of 


*  The  meaning  of  this  statement  apparently  is,  that  clergy,  who  are  pledged  to 
celibacy,  must  be  kept  under  very  strict  discipline,  otherwise  the  worst  consequences 
may  be  anticipated. 

*  Fitzpat rick's  Z^,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  i.  169. 

*  In  1819  Dr.  Doyle  states  that  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Carlow  College  contained  about  one  hundred  students.  Fitz- 
patrick's  Doyle,  i.  85.  According  to  Brenan  (p.  567)  Carlow  College  was  opened 
in  1793.  In  1825,  in  his  Eindeme  he/ore  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Inland, 
Dr.  Doyle  stated  that  seminaries  similar  to  that  in  Carlow  were  then  established 
in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  at  Waterford,  and  at  Tuam.  Second  Report  from 
Select  Committee.     Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  200. 

*  In  1806  the  annual  grant  was  raised  to  ;£*! 3,000  ;  but  in  1808  it  was  reduced 
to  the  original  sum. 

*  The  Act  is  the  35th  of  George  III.,  chap.  xxi. 
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citizens;  and  it  was  still  deemed  unsafe  to  admit  them  to 
the  higher  offices  of  Government.  But.  withai,  the  public 
fund»  are  now  to  be  employed  in  providing  clergy  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  worship.  The  priests  trained 
abrond  were  believed  to  have  foreign  sympatiiies  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  those  educated  in  tlic  new  seminary  would 
increase  tlic  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  But 
the  result  has  not  justified  the  calculation.  Since  the  erection 
of  Maynooth,  the  Romish  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  more 
difficult  to  govern,  and  more  expensive  to  the  Imperial 
treasury,  than  they  were  during  the  eighty  years  preceding.* 

About  this  time  a  convert  from  Romanism,  whose  history 
is  remarkable,  was  promoted  to  an  Irish  bishopric  Thomas 
Lewis  O'Beirne  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  County 
Longford  in  the  year  1747-  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
priesthood ;  and  was  sent,  with  another  brother,  to  the 
continent  to  receive  his  professional  education.  As  was 
usual  in  those  days,"  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  about 
the  commencement  of  his  ecclesiastical  career.'  His  confi- 
dence in  the  religion  of  his  fathers  was  shaken  during  his 
residence  abroad ;  the  anxiety  thus  awakened  probably 
impaired  his  health  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home.  After  remaining  some  time  in  Ireland,  he 
resolved  to  visit  London  in  quest  of  literary  employment* 
On  his  way  through  Wales  he  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a 
small  inn — where  he  was  thrown  into  company  with  two 
strange  gentlemen  who  had  been  among  the  hills  on  a  shoot- 

1  It  is  ritber  remarkable  that  the  Rebetllon  of  179S  fallowed  the  eiectioa  of 
the  College  in  1795  ;  uid  that  tlie  Kebelllon  or  1S4S  Tollowed  the  iDcreate  of  tbe 
grant  in  1845. 

'  See  before,  p.  agr,  and  «oft{i).  When  thus  ordained,  they  were  enabled  (■ 
the  continent,  "  by  chaplaincies,  or  foundations  for  masses  which  Ibey  disduuged," 
to  defi^y  the  expenses  of  Ibeir  education,  Kenehan's  CoUfclions,  p.  loS.  Romiii 
Catholic  writers,  who  now  deny  that  O'Beirne  was  ordained  a  priest  in  tfcat 
Church,  have  forgotten  the  usage  of  the  period. 

'  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  wUi 
his  history,  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1825,  that  he  was  "  originally  ordained  a  priest ;"  but  "  aAerwud^ 
becoming  a  Protestant,  he  was  made  a  bishop  without  any  further  ordinaliun.'— 
Hansakii.  p.  443.  vol.  xiii.,  new  series. 

*  Fublic  C/iartuferi,  p.  III.     Dublin,  1799. 
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ing  excursion,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm  in  this  plain  tenement.  The 
strangers  soon  began  to  converse  in  French ;  but  the  young 
Irishman  politely  informed  them  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  language  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  any  secrets  to  communi- 
cate, they  must  take  care  not  to  reveal  them  in  his  presence.^ 
The  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  this  candid  caution  made 
a  favourable  impression ;  he  at  once  supplied  proof  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  French  tongue  ;  and  his  new  acquain- 
tances were  at  length  quite  fascinated  by  his  affability  and 
intelligence.  Young  O'Beirne  told  them  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  and  probably  gave  them  to  understand  his 
errand ;  for,  when  about  to  take  their  leave,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  handed  him  a  card  without  a  name,  but  containing 
directions  how  to  find  his  town  residence — accompanied  by  a 
request  that  his  Hibernian  friend  would  call  on  him  when  he 
reached  the  metropolis.  Proceeding  there  on  foot,  O'Beirne, 
on  his  arrival,  soon  discovered  the  house  indicated  on  the  card  ; 
but  was  astonished  to  see  that  it  was  a  very  splendid  mansion ; 
and  to  learn  that  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day.  On  seeking  admission,  he  was  equally  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  servant  in  waiting  had  been  expecting 
his  arrival ;  and  had  been  specially  instructed  by  his  master 
to  secure  him  an  audience.  The  noble  owner  welcomed  him 
most  cordially ;  and  soon  assured  him  of  his  patronage.  If 
he  had  already  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  the  bright  prospects  now 
presented  to  him  no  doubt  promoted  his  determination  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards introduced  to  Lord  Howe  ;  he  accompanied  that  noble- 
man on  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  America;  and  was 
eventually  selected  as  his  chaplain.^  In  America  O'Beirne  was 
well  known  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 


1  Fitzpatrick's  Shatn  Squire,  p.  213.     Dublin,  1869. 

•  Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  288;  Cogan's  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  187.  According  to  one 
account,  the  regular  chaplain  died  on  the  voyage  to  America  ;  and  O'Beirne,  with- 
out challenge,  was  permitted  to  take  his  place.  No  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  made  about  his  ordination.  Romanists,  who  denied  the  fact,  called 
him,  when  he  became  a  bishop,  "  the  mitred  layman,"    Cogan,  ii.  186. 
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and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadful  fire  in  New  York  in  1776^ 
preached  a  sermon  which  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.' 
.  On  his  return  to  Kngland  he  engaged  prominently  in  political 
discussions  ;  and  published  several  pamphlets  in  support  of 
the  opiJonents  of  the  ministty.  A  change  of  Government 
soon  occurred ;  and  his  services  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  In 
1782  he  came  to  IrcUnd  as  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  and  in  the  year  following 
obtained  valuable  livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cumljcr- 
land.'  In  December,  1785,  he  is  said  to  have  clandestinely  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  celebrated  Mre. 
Fitzherbert  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards  Geoi^e  IV.* 
In  1791  he  was  collated  to  the  Irish  rectory  of  Templc- 
michael  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh.*  His  brother,  the  Rev, 
Denis  O'Beime — who  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  priest 
— officiated  at  this  period  in  the  same  parish.  The  rector 
of  Tcmplemichacl  became  Bishop  of  Osm-tv  in  1795  ;  and  in 
1798  was  promoted  to  Meath.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
during  the  whole  time  he  presided  over  the  latter  diocese, 
the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  Plunket— under  whom  he  had 
studied  on  the  continent — was  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  the  same  see.' 

Dr.  O'Beirne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability,  as  well 
as  of  most  winning  manners.  His  very  pleasing  exterior  and 
wonderful  tact  contributed  much  to  his  advancement  He 
was  not  a  theologian ;  and  to  the  last  he  remained  such  a 
High  Churchman,  that  some  of  his  former  friends  continued  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  his  return  to  the  communion  of  Rome.* 


'  Annual  Rrgisler  for  1811,  p.  181. 

'  Couon'i  Faiti,  \\.  iSS.  In  Novoraber,  17S3,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Stuin, 
only  surviving  child  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Francis  Stuart,  br.ither  lo  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Sham  Squirt,  ■f.  214.  He  had  one^n,  and  Iwo  tlaiigliteTs.neilher  of  whom 
married. 

*  Fitzpalrick's  Sham  Squire,  pp.  214,  215.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  ordainnl 
a  priest  Is  said  Co  hai'e  tecommeniled  him  on  (his  occasion  to  Mrs.  Fitiherbnt. 
As  lo  the  facl  of  the  marriage,  there  is  no  room  fordotilil.  It  look  place  in  London. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  O'Beinie  performed  llie  ceremony.  See  Lift  and  Tima 
o/Lord  Bri-usham,  by  Himself,  ii.  4II. 


»  Cogan's  DixtsioJ  Mta/h,  ii.  i 


'  Ci'gan,  ii.  187,  «<*. 
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But  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  common  sense ;  and,  in  an 
age  when  episcopal  duties  were  too  frequently  neglected,  he 
was  regarded  as  an  exemplary  and  efficient  prelate.     In  his 
primary  charge  to  his  clergy,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  he  directed 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  benefices  called  "non-cures," 
that   is,    those    which    had    no    glebe,    no    parsonage,    no 
church,  and  no   church-service.^     The  incumbent,  who  was 
an  absentee — and  who  was  known  to  his  parishioners  only 
as  the  recipient  of  the  tithes — acted  as  if  he  were  under  no 
obligation  to   perform   any   clerical  duty.     The    Episcopa- 
lians resident  in  a  non-cure  were  thus  left  without  a  stated 
ministry;   they   might    occasionally  attend    worship  in  the 
church   of  a   neighbouring  parish ;  but    they  often  became 
lukewarm ;  had  their  children  baptized  by  the  priest ;  and 
lapsed  into  Popery.     The  new  Bishop  of  Ossory  affirmed  that 
there  could  properly  be  no  such  thing  as  a  non-cure ;  that  the 
man  who  had  accepted  the  care  of  a  parish,  and  enjoyed  its 
emoluments,  was  bound  to  attend  to  it ;  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  abandon  his    charge  because  he  was  without  an 
official  dwelling ;  and  that  he  must  not  fail  to  celebrate  the 
ordinances  of  religion  even  though   he  had  not  the  accom- 
modation  of  a   church.^     Bishop   O'Beirne   endeavoured    to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
diocese,  by  the  appointment  of  rural  deans — ^  who,  in  their 
several  districts,  supplied  him  with  much  valuable  information 
which  he  could  not   otherwise  obtain.     The   assiduity  with 
which  the  Romish  priests  attended  to  their  duties  was  well 
known  to  him ;  and,  in  one  of  his  charges,  he  pointed  it  out 
to  his  own  clergy  as  not  unworthy  of  their  imitation.     "  Their 
labours,"  said  he,  *'  are  unremitting.     They  live  in  a  constant 


1  Mant,  iL  575.  In  1805  we  find  the  Rev.  John  Jebb— afterwards  Bishop  of 
Limerick — appointed  to  the  ** non-cure"  of  Kiltinane — worth  jf 250  per  annum. 
He  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  See  Z^  of  John  Jebb^  D,D,^  Bishop 
of  Limerick^  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.    London,  1836. 

•  About  the  same  time  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Robinson  in 
the  see  of  Armagh,  inculcated  the  same  views.     Mant,  ii.  736. 

'  Dr.  Aj;ar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  appears  to  have  first  suggested  the  revival 
of  this  oflice.  Mant,  ii.  738-9.  It  had  been  established  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  before  by  the  pious  Bedell.  See  Dr.  Monck  Mason's  Life  of  Bedell^ 
p.  210. 

VOL.  II.  K    \ 
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familiar  intercourse  with  all  who  are  subject  to  their  pastoral  . 
inspection.  They  visit  them  from  house  to  house.  Their 
only  care,  their  sole  employment,  is  to  attend  to  the  admini- 
stration of  their  sacraments,  and  to  their  multiplied  observ- 
ances and  rites.  They  watch  and  surround  the  beds  of  the 
sick.  They  are  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  they 
reprove,  they  rebuke ;  they  exhort,  certainly  with  long 
suffering,  and  with  doctrine  such  as  it  is  .  .  .  If  we  hope 
to  be  a  match  for  them,  we  must  imit.itc  them." ' 

Dr  O'Bcirnc  presided  over  the  see  of  Meath  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.'  Though  a  Romanist  by  birth,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  encourage  theological  controversy;  and 
he  lived  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his  old  co-religionists." 
He  stirred  up  the  clergy  to  increased  activity ;  and  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
During  his  time,  fifty-seven  new  churches,  and  seventy-two 
glebe  houses,  were  erected  within  the  bounds  of  his 
diocese.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Act,  passed  in  1793  for  the  relief 
of  the  Romanists,  did  not  admit  them  to  some  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  State.  They  had  now  full  liberty  of 
worship ;  they  might  vote  at  municipal  or  parliamentary 
elections  ;  they  might  be  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  and 
they  might  appear  on  the  bench  as  county  or  borough 
magistrates:  but  they  could  not  sit  in  either  house  of  legis- 
lation ;  they  could  not  be  judges  or  sheriffs ;  neither  could 
any  of  them  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  Privy  Councillor 
or  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move some  of  their  remaining  disabilities,  and  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  :  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  it  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  Government.  Its  adversaries  laid  great  stress  on  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  coronation  oath.  This  plea  had  been 
already  urged  against  concession ;  and  seventy-six  years 
before — ^  when  the  Presbyterians  were  struggling   for   their 


'  Mant,  ii.  737-8. 

'  Cogan's  Dimrse  of  Mtalh,  iij,  355-7. 

'  See  before,  p.   219  of  this  volume. 
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Toleration  Act — it  had  not  been  forgotten :  but  it  was  now 
advanced  with  increased  pertinacity  and  confidence.  It  was 
alleged  that,  even  if  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legislature 
signified  their  approval  of  the  measure,  the  King,  without 
violating  his  royal  vows,  could  not  give  it  his  assent.  Grattan, 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  broadest  indulgence,  replied  with 
great  effect  to  this  objection — reminding  those  who  brought  it 
forward  that  the  coronation  oath  was  framed  before  the  penal 
laws  were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  when  Romanists 
were  still  entitled  to  sit  in  either  house  of  legislation.  "  The 
oath,"  says  he,  "  was  taken  three  years  before  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  (from  Parliament)  ;  the  oath  is  the  first 
of  William  ;  the  tests  that  exclude  them,  the  third ;  so  that 
his  Majesty  must  have  sworn  in  the  strain  and  spirit  of 
prophecy  .  .  .  His  Majesty  swears,  not  in  his  legislative,  but 
in  his  executive  capacity ;  he  swears  to  the  laws  he  is  to 
execute,  not  against  the  laws  which  Parliament  may  think 
proper  to  make.  On  the  latter  supposition  he  would,  by  his 
oath,  control,  not  himself,  but  Parliament ;  and  swear,  not  to 
execute  laws,  but  to  prevent  them.  *  I  will  support  the  true 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.'  This  is  the  oath,  I  will  perpetuate  civil  in- 
capacities on  Catholics,^  this  is  the  comment.  Such  comment 
supposes  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  to  stand  on  pains 
and  penalties ;  and  the  Protestant  religion,  on  civil  proscrip- 
tion." ^  It  was  asserted,  during  the  course  of  this  discussion,^ 
that  there  were  not  then  in  Ireland  fifty  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  in  circumstances  which  warranted  them  to  aspire 
to  the  position  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  state- 
ment. An  opportunity  was  not  given  for  testing  its  correct- 
ness, as  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.* 

When  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
of  Romanists  was  attracting  universal  notice,  various  districts 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  sorely  distracted  by  party  spirit. 

^  Grattan  might  have  added  **and  on  all  non-confonnists." 

*  Sec  the  speech  in  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  522-3. 

*  By  the  Irish  Solicitor-General.     See  Plowden,  ii.,  part  i.  520. 

*  By  185  to  84. 

K    x\   2 
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Aba  dgnificant  f»cl  lint  UidC  dtsordcn  pncvailcd  mast  in 
thit  pvt  of  Ulster  in  whtth  the  Primate  of  all  Irriand  had 
hi*  rcMcknce ;  aad  in  which  the  Urgot  amount  of  money 
mu  expended  by  the  State  fur  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
When  the  Host  Reverend  Dr.  Robinsuo,  in  the  midst  of  a 
populattun  of  ragged  adherents  of  the  P<.ipe,  was  driving  to 
church  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horacs,  there  were  crowds 
of  mitcrcants  in  hU  neigbbourbood,  who  were  showing  most 
clearly  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  true  spiiit  of  the 
goipcl,  a«  if  they  had  nevts*  beard  the  name  of  a  ^vtour.' 
For  ycAn  County  Armagh  was  disturbed  by  hostile  bands 
of  vagabonds,  known  as  PtrpoJ  Day  Hoys  and  Defrnden,  who 
kept  up  a  species  of  civil  war.  Before  police  were  known 
in  tljc  country,  it  was  quite  common  for  parties  who  were 
at  enmity  to  meet  at  horse  races,  or  fairs,  or  markets ;  and 
to  diicusH  their  diflTerences  with  bludgeons.  In  some  cases, 
fitill  wv>\<  dciidly  wcajii'ins  wtrt  employed;  and,  on  one  of 
ttiL-sc  occasions,  a  body  of  Komanists  put  to  flight  some 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  who  were  not  so  well 
cqui|)i]cd  for  the  faction  fight.*  It  was  then  illegal  for  papists 
to  have  arms  ;'  and  the  Protestants,  greatly  irritated  by  defeat, 
determined  to  take  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own 
hands;  and,  by  seizing  the  swords,  guns,  and  pistols,  of  their 
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'  "Tliw  (,'oiinly  Armagh  lithe  most  Prolestttnl  [Episcopalian]  counly  in  Iretard. 
1l  li  In  KrcAt  iHin  a  ipccics  of  Engliiih  colony.  The  I'timacy  having  been  usually 
lnnlimcil  iii">n  I'linjlithmcn,  the  eonsequetice  was  ibai,  whatever  church  lands 
CDuliI  lie  WnpliciBlly  ilcmised,  cantc  to  the  hands  of  the  English  dependents  and 
ftvourilcs  i>f  the  |iriinntcs  ■>  they  Tell  in.  The  tenants  moved  nol  as  their  patrons 
ilkd  \  l>ul  oU.icheil  thcmiiclvM  to  (he  soil,  in  which  they  had  acquired  a  valuable 
Inlcreol.  They  hod  generally  risen  Ciom  menial  iiiluaiion;,  and  retained  a  speciei 
of  c(lmi>n11nary  gratitude  fur  the  Church,  on  the  soil  of  which  ihcy  lived  and 
throve.  .  .  .  The  ancient  village  feuils  end  dissensions  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  and 
|ic(rndcr«  were  renewed  uiHlei  the  acrimonious  distinction  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
tcitnntH." — I'LinviiBN's  HiiUry  of  Irdand fnm  tkt  Uman,  Inlrod.,  vol.  i.,  p.  9, 

■  'I'hiii  is  mid  to  have  taken  pUc«  at  Drumbee,  near  1  [lunillon's  Bawn,  in  17S4. 
Ilimly.  ]v  457. 

*  Kvcn  nccunling  to  the  Act  pa.<ised  in  1793  no  papist  was  at  liberty  to  keep 
"•ny  amiji,  armour,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike  stores,  sword-blades,  b.-irrels, 
Iivk»,  lit  »tt>cks,  of  guns  or  fire-arms,"  except  be  had  a  freehuld  eslate  of  jftoo 
l^cr  annum,  ot  a  |vrs.<nal  estate  of  ;£i,ooo  \  or  except  he  had  a  freehold  estate  of 
/."tit  jiMtly  value,  or  a  pergonal  estate  of  j^joo.  and  ktd  laiem  tit  t^kt  ItesrrAM 
imtln  ,i.l.     IVfv'iT  I  Tvij  they  hid  not  such  pririlegcs. 
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foes,  to  deprive  them  in  future  of  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a  successful  warfare.  Associated  together  in  companies, 
they  entered  the  dwellings  of  their  antagonists  very  early  in 
the  morning  ;  stripped  them  of  their  arms ;  and  frequently 
burned  their  furniture.  These  Peep  of  Day  Boys  were  not 
long  permitted  to  proceed  without  opposition.  The  Roman- 
ists conspired  for  mutual  protection;  bound  themselves  to 
each  other  by  an  oath  of  secresy ;  and  were  known  by  the 
title  of  Defenders,  They  soon,  however,  commenced  a  course 
of  aggression :  trained  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  Protestants  around  them.  Their 
leaders  were  the  very  ofT-scourings  of  society;  and,  under 
the  direction  of  such  guides,  their  proceedings  were  often  of 
the  most  diabolical  character.^  Some  companies  of  volunteers 
were  formed  to  repress  their  outrages;  but,  as  no  Roman 
Catholics  were  admitted  into  their  ranks,  these  new  associa- 
tions quickly  appeared  as  odious  to  the  Defenders  as  were 
their  original  foes,  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys.  The  Defenders 
gradually  became  more  and  more  formidable ;  extended  their 
organization  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Armagh ;  assem- 
bled, in  large  bodies,  at  night  to  go  through  military 
evolutions;  and,  wherever  they  appeared,  committed  many 
atrocities — including  robberies  and  murders. 

When  the  Defenders  began  to  give  trouble  in  County 
Cavan  and  the  parts  adjacent,  they  encountered  sharp  resis- 
tance from  a  body  of  small  farmers  who  were  Presbyterians, 
and  who  were  settled  in  that  district.     These  peasants — who 


^  One  of  their  achievements  excited  the  horror  of  all  Protestants.  In  February, 
1791,  at  a  place  called  Forkhill— in  that  part  of  Armagh  which  borders  on  Louth— 
a  school-master,  named  Barclay,  with  his  wife  and  brother-in-law,  suffered  most 
savage  treatment.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  colony  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  district  appears  to  have  led  to  this  outrage.  A  gentleman,  named  Jack- 
son, had  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  property  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
poor  children  of  the  Established  Church — a  bequest  under  which  nine  schools  at 
Forkhill  are  now  endowed  with  ;f  41 5  a  year.  Report  ofEnd<nved  Schools  {Ireland) 
Commission,  p.  18.  Dublin,  1858.  It  would  seem  that  the  Romanists  greatly 
disrelishcil  the  education  given  in  these  schools.  The  barbarity  practised  on 
Barclay  and  his  family  was  horril)le  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  has  not  stated  the  case 
correctly.  See  his  English  in  Ireland,  Scd  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  before 
Parlhunciitary  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  pp.  2,  51,  S3i  54* 
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were  the  descendsnts  of  colonists  from  North  Britain,  and  who 
were  called  Seals  by  way  of  distinction  from  other  Protestants 
— have  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys. 
In  one  respect  they  followed  their  example,  for  Uiey  seized  the 
arms  of  the  Defenders;  but  otherwise  they  seem  to  ha\'e 
been  persons  of  a  more  respectable  description  ;  their  exer- 
tions were  recognized  as  useful ;  and  they  were  encouraged 
and  headed  by  the  magistrates  and  gentry.'  Though  incon- 
siderable in  point  of  numbers,  they  excelled  in  courage, 
activity,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  so  that  they  generally 
defeated  their  antagonists.  In  the  end  they  succeeded  in 
stamping  out  Defcnderism  in  the  district*  During  the  pro- 
gress of  hostilities,  and  when  flushed  with  victory,  they  are 
said  to  have  performed  many  illegal  and  unwarrantable  acts  ; 
but  their  services,  on  the  whole,  were  deemed  so  beneficial 
that  their  excesses  were  permitted  to  pass  unpunished  ;  and 
even  the  wclUdisposcd  Romanists— who  were  scandalized  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Defenders — were  not  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  their  outrages." 

The  Defenders  and  Peep  of  Day  Boys  were  long  at  war 
in  Armagh.*  Jealousies  in  relation  to  the  possession  of  land 
appear  to  have  aggravated  their  hostility.  In  several  of  the 
northern  counties,  Romanists — who  had  been  servants  or 
cottiers— contrived,  by  offering  higher  rents,  to  creep  into  the 
occupation  of  small  farms.  Before  1793 — when  they  could 
not  vote  as  freeholders — many  of  the  Protestant  aristocracy 
did  not  care  for  such  tenants ;  but,  when  they  obtained  the 
elective  franchise,  this  difficulty  was  removed  ;  so  that  they 
became  much  more  formidable  as  customers  in  the  land 
market.  The  poorer  Protestants,  who  lost  their  holdings,  when 
outbidden  by  these  new,  competitors,  felt  deeply  aggrieved ; 
and  thus  personal  chagrin  was  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  sectarian  antipathy.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  the 
Defenders  and  their  antagonists  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  a 
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'  riowden,  ii.,  part  i.  385. 

■'  /iU  ii.  I.  386.  '  /iiJ. 

*  Those  of  Ihe  I'rcsbytcrians  who  were  rec(i  of  l>ay  Boys  l>ecame  TLtonciled 
o  Ihe  Uefcii'ler,  in  ihe  summer  of  1791.  Si-e  .iAni'.-is  ./  ■Jh.vhilJ  If.-lfy  7;,„.._ 
-  97  ;  '<■  39'-     I'he  parlies  thus  restored  to  peact  became  L'niled  Iiishmen. 
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place  called  the  Diamond  in  County  Armagh,  between  Rich- 
hill  and  Portadown.^  The  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  though  opposed 
by  superior  numbers,  were  triumphant ;  forty-eight  of  their 
foes  are  reported  to  have  met  a  bloody  death ;  ^  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  victory,  the  first  Orange  lodge  ever 
established  in  Ireland  is  said  to  have  been  instituted.^  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  system  had  a  rather  ominous 
beginning — for  the  members  of  this  lodge  were  little  better 
than  a  lawless  banditti.  It  is  alleged  that  the  oath  by  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together  was  of  a  most  atrocious 
character — pledging  everyone  who  took  it  to  use  his  '*  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland."*      The   accuracy  of   this  representation   has  been 


1  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Froude,  when  treating  of  this  subject,  has  betrayed  a 
sad  want  of  historical  accuracy.  He  speaks  [The  English  in  Iniand,  iii.  154)  of 
the  Diamond  as  **  a  village  in  Tyrone ;"  and  says  that  the  Orangemen  **  organized 
themselves  into  a  volunteer  police  to  prevent  murder,"  and  that  they  gathered 
into  their  institutions  **all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  Ireland."  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  original  Orangemen  were  the  very  scum  of  society, 
and  a  disgrace  to  Protestantism. 

'  Sir  Richard  Musgravc  (JA-w^/Vj,  ^'c,  p.  68.  Dublin,  1 801)  gives  this  account 
of  the  number  slain,  and  says  that  many  more  besides  were  wounded.  See  also 
ITavcrty,  p.  731,  note.  Colonel  Blacker — who  was  then  a  mere  lad— was  on  the 
spot  immediately  after  the  battle.  It  appears  that  he  saw  about  thirty  dead  bodies  ; 
but  a  number  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  before  his  arrival.  No  Protestant 
was  killed.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Orange 
Lodges,  Q.  8,945.    Third  Report,  p.  214. 

3  It  was  formed  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Sloan,  in  the  village  of  Loughgall. 
Evidence  of  Colonel  Blacker  in  1835  before  Select  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges, 
Q-  8,957.  One  of  the  regulations  (the  5th)  of  the  early  Orangemen  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  : — **\Ve  are  not  to  carry  away  money,  goods, 
or  anything  from  any  person  whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition^  and  those 
only  from  an  enemy."  See  these  regulations  in  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland  from 
the  Union,  vol.  i.,  appendix  to  Introduction,  p.  4.  In  a  speech  made  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1796,  Mr.  Verner  states  that  ^Uhe 
plundering  of  houses,  of  ivhieh  illegality  the  people  loere  not  preruously  aiuare  (I), 
had  noiu  subsided."  Minutes  of  Select  Commiitec  on  Orange  Lodges.  First 
report,  p.  19.  Mr.  Verner  at  ihis  lime  sat  in  I^arliamcnt  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough  of  Dungannon,  nominated  by  Lord  Northland.  He  was  an 
attorney  and  a  magistrate.  His  uncle,  who  was  ?lso  an  attorney,  had,  by  his 
profcsMon  and  otlierwise,  actpiircd  a  considerable  landed  estate  which  he 
bcqueath<;d  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  member  for  Dungannon.  Plowden's 
Jlistorical  Diujuisitions  in  the  Orange  Sotieties,  p.  47,  note.     Dublin,  iSlO. 

■*  Plowdcn,  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  537. 
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denied;  Ent  then  aR  ftreng  grmmdi  for  believing  that  it  is 
•utMrtantiaJly  true;*  and  the  conduct  of  the  Orangemen, 
during  the  first  year  of  tikctr  existence  under  their  new  desig- 
nation, abundantly  justified  tfae  tw^Mcioa  that  they  had 
entered  into  •ome  such  horrid  compact-  Had  we  not  the 
dearest  evidence  of  the  Cact.  we  might  hesitate  to  bcLie%-e  that 
In  Ireland — five  years  before  its  Union  with  Great  Britain,  and 
In  the  very  county  of  which  the  Primatiai  city  is  the  capital — 
there  were  multitudes  professing  to  be  champions  of  Protes- 
tanttini,  who  actrd  with  all  the  ferocity  of  savages  ;  and  who, 
for  months  together,  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  career  of 
ruflianism  almost  without  any  opposition.  For  man)'  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  tlic  Diamond,  the  entire  district  was  kept 
In  a  state  of  great  alarm  -,  the  magistrates  met  repeatedly 
■nd  framed  resolutiuns  far  the  prescr\'alion  of  the  peace  ;  but 
dcprciljtiuns  contititied  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
otluT  ;  and  ihc  Defenders  made  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
a  formidable  front.  At  length,  however,  they  were  completely 
overpowered  ;  and  then  the  Orangemen  commenced  to  carry 
out    a    system   of    proscription   against   the  whole   Roman 


■  1'lilt  accrtl  Irit  \n  mill  lo  have  been  called  originally  their  ptnfit  oath. 
ArtluiT  (I'Ciinnor  ?>lalcil  [Hjsilively,  in  an  exiunination  before  the  Secret  Comni'llce 
ii(  llii-  l.ntila  in  179S,  Ihnl,  as  he  had  nicerlaincd,  "the  oath  of  eilennination 
waa  »d  mini  Pile  red."  The  facta  seem  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  Commiilee. 
Sir  Vlowdtn,  ii.,  i,  jj;,  n.-lf,  and  673,  »*■/<■.  Whilst  Curdon  sUtes  that  the 
'Mm|>niveil  ■y>tem"  of  Orangciam  was  "purely  defensive"  he  virtually  admits 
that  "thcoutnigc*  of  Ihc  tfrifjiv.)/  Omngetncn"  pointed  loa  very  dilTerenl  c«o- 
ihnton.  Hilt.  ,</  Irti,t»J,  ii.  35S.  Gorilon  was  a  mhiiucr  of  (he  Established 
Chuivli, 

'  Hcm.inl  Cush,  of  the  Jlh  Diagoon.s  when  sent  for  by  Govcmment  at  Ibe 
in>li|;«tion  of  Mr,l>\itle — a  rc«l>ectable  Roman  Catholic  merchant  of  Lui^ian,  against 
whiwc  life  a  cvinspiraey  had  l>e«n  fiinncd^-df["osed  on  oath,  in  the  prescneeof  Mr. 
1'ii'l.r,  then  t'lidcr- Secretary  in  Dulilin  Cattle,  as  he  had  sworn  beftire  a  coanty 
m iciitiulr,  "not  only  that  such  was  the  form  of  the  Oian£cnian's  oath,  shkli 
>ia>  trntlcmt  ti>  him.  an>l  uhich  he  refused  to  swear,  but  nhich  five  others  cat- 
venwil  itt  the  rtuispintcy  hail  actoaUy  subscribed  to  in  his  presenct" — Pi(iWPE.s's 
tfim.  ■■'  ]-i<.iiJ  px'm  Ikt  t'mtk-n,  vol.  i..  Intnyl..  p.  5S.  See  also  Addiiioittt 
Fvhlen»"e.  |V  IJ-  The  jiersiw  irhi>  framed  the  first  njgu'aiiiins  foe  the  gni.i^mce 
111  the  ^'l»1'J^:lllcn  >»a>  an  ipi«\>pahin  ajx-thciiy.  name.l  (iiiTinl,  who  aiiemiTii 
Iwvanie  a  c,iil.ii"  m  ll  e  c.ty  ^'f  Huhlm  m.'.i-.i  Kor  an  ac>.x>cnl  .V  h:m  .« 
rWvimN   .".■■>-'.  .-•■   .■■..i:-..--  .vw.  iir  .' V.  -.  iW    i .  Iy.:nx^  .  i  ;■.  -M.  ;;.  o;  .  and 
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Catholic  population.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  res- 
pectable contemporary  historian,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  "  they  posted  up  papers  at  night  on  the 
houses  of  their  adversaries  ord'ting  tlwm  to  go  to  hell  or 
Connanght ; '  and  threatening  severe  punishment  on  their  dis- 
obedience— which  they  took  care  to  inflict.  Hence  some 
hundreds  of  Catholic  families' — it  is  said  fourteen  hundred — 
were  forcibly  expelled  from  their  houses,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  that  province,  or  other  parts. "^ 

During  the  continuance  of  these  outrages,  Lord  Gosford, 
as  governor  of  the  County,'  felt  it  his  duty  to  convene  the 
justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a  numerous  meeting 
of  magistrates  was  held  in  Armagh  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1795.  The  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  this  noble- 
man has  been  preserved,  and  fully  corroborates  the  preceding 
representations.     "  It  is   no  secret,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that 
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Many  of  them  ranoved  to  Connaught.  Lord  GosTord,  in  his  evidence  before 
Parliamentary  Commiltee  on  Orange  Lodges,  says  ! — "I  recollect  Mr.  Brown, 
member  for  ihe  County  ot  Miyo,  saying  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  nobody  any 
£ooi],  Tor  ihc  people,  when  driven  out  of  the  County  of  Armaeb,  came  and  settled 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  and  introduced  the  linen  manufacture  tliere."    Q.  3.671. 

*  It  is  uid  that,  at  the  time,  n  list  was  mule  out,  and  delivered  (o  Uic  Iriih 
I'oJet-Secrelaiy,  showing  that  7,000  Roman  Caihulics  were  driven  from  iheir 
homes.  Plowden's  Hisl.  of  Inland Jtom  llu  Uhwh,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  50,  »ele. 
Tbe  person  who  delivered  the  list  (o  Mr.  Cooke  assured  Mr.  Plowden  tliat  lie 
■  knew  the  country  so  depopulated,  which  covered  an  extent  of  thirteen  miles 
had  examined  the  list,  and  had  eveiy  reason  to  give  full  credit  to  its 
JtiH.  Disquisition,  p.  50,  noU. 
^  Bunly**  History  of  Jmlami.  p,  467,  Burdy's  History  was  published  in  1817. 
iligated  tbe  (acts  on  the  spoL  Another  minister  of  the  Epis- 
Chmch— whose  work  was  published  in  iSo; — gives  much  the  same  account 
Thus  Gordon  says  : — "  They  (the  Orangemen)  shftmcfully  abused 
ffa«ir  victory  by  the  forcible  upuUion  of  some  hundreds  of  Catholic  families— 
Oiirtttit  tauulrtd acconiing  to  tin  most prrtbabli  accoHtU — most  of  whom  took  refuge 
I    iVjDnaughL"— /Ci/.  of  Jrrland,  iL  348. 

'  "To  thwart  or  disgust  that  noble  Earl  (Lord  Charlemonl),  they  (the  Govern- 
ment) appointed  Lord  Gosfotd  joint-governor  with  him  of  the  County  of  Armagh. 
Lord  Chartemont's  ancestors  had,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  government  of  that  county.  Considering  this  joint  appointment  of  a 
CD-gavcmor  ax  an  insult  and  an  offence,  his  loolship  resigned.  Lord  Goiford  wa^ 
Govcnmicnt  man  :  bat  his  honour  and  inlq^ty  were  un- 
'Pi.owdbn'3  Hiitori^al  DisqtiisiiioH,  p.  36.  Lord  Coxford  was 
Iwl  govemoi  about  1 79a,     See  also  Lift  of  Chailtmsnt^  \> .  jtq. 
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a  persecutioD,  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
ferociotu  cruelty  ...  is  now  raging  in  this  country.  Ndthcr 
age  nor  sex,  nor  even  acknowledged  innocence — as  to  any  guilt 
in  the  late  disturbances — is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much 
less  to  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the  wretched 
objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution  are  chained  with  is  a  crime 
indeed  of  easy  proof— it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.'  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  them- 
selves judges  of  this  new  species  of  delinquency ;  and  the 
sentence  they  have  denounced  is  equally  concise  and  terrible. 
It  is  nothing  Ics,"*  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property  and  an 
immediate  banisliment !  It  would  be  extremely  painful  and 
.surely  unnecessary  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  so  rude  and  tremendous  a  proscription — a  proscrip- 
tion that  certainly  exceeds,  in  the  comparative  number  of 
those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  example  that  ancient 
and  modern  history  can  supply  :  for  where  have  we  heard,  or 
in  what  stories  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read,  of  more  than 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  country^  deprived  at  one 
blow  of  the  means  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ; 
and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  to  seek  a 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  helpless  families  where  chance 
may  guide  them  ?  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid 
scenes  now  acting  in  this  county,"  ^ 


'  Aliout  this  time,  six  or  sf  ven  iioman  Calholic  cliapels  were  deslroyed  See 
evidence  before  Commillee  on  Orange  Lodges.  Q.  5,588.  Tliere  is  no 
evidence  Ihal  any  Proleslflnl  place  of  woiship  was  jiijurcii.     Q.  5,589. 

'  This  Declaration,  made  al  Ihc  lime,  by  one  who  bad  Ibe  very  boil  opportuni- 
ties of  information,  proves  that  the  statement  as  to  the  expulsion  of  1,400  R.  C. 
families  from  County  Armagh  ii  no  exagE*''^''"'"-  linimet  mentions  that  some  of 
"  the  fugitives  were  invited  to  Belfast,  from  whence  they  mere  received  by  the 
Presbyterian  famdies  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  They  were  secured 
from  danger,  provided  with  employment,  treated  with  affectionate  hospitality,  and 
the  htrcditary prejuiicfi  they  had  imbibat  against  norlhtrns  and  diiscnl^s  -atrt  loil 
in  l/u  aterjlawiasaf  Ihiir  gratilnde." — MacNeVin's  }He<:ts of  Jeiih  IHilory,  p.  117, 
The  Presbyterians  of  Belfast  made  a  si ocU- purse,  and  supported  them  tilt  they 
could  procure  croployracnt.  "  Many  of  them  w  ero  enabled  to  pass  over  to  Scot- 
land, and  weie  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  neigliboiirbood  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
7  his  was  Ihe  b/pnning  of  that  lolony  of  Irish  i>i  Huil  firl  of  ikolland,"  which,  in 
iSio,  was  coitipulcd  to  amount  to  nearly  20,000.  J'lo«dei/s  Hist.  Disq..  p.  67. 
*  This  address  may  be  found  in  the  B;ljait  ,\Wi't  Lcilet  for  the  isi  of  January, 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  original  Orangemen 
were  nominally  connected  with  the  Established  Church.^ 
Presbyterians  have  always  been  in  a  minority  among  the 
Protestant  population  of  County  Armagh ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  ministers  were  avowedly 
favourable  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, probable  that  many  of  their  adherents  were  connected 
with  these  scenes  of  violence.*  The  early  Orangemen  were 
professedly  organized  in  support  of  the  existing  Protestant 
ascendency/;/  Church  and  State ;^  so  that  no  Presbyterian, 
who  respected  himself  and  the  principles  of  the  religious 
community  with  which  he  was  connected,  could  join  their 
association.  It  was  asserted  by  persons  living  at  the  time, 
who  were  furnished  with   the   best  means  of  obtaining  in- 


1796.  Lord  Gosford  stated,  several  years  afterwards,  that  the  language  should 
have  been  even  "stronger."  See  Plowden's  Hist.  0/ Ireland /rom  the  Union,  vol. 
i.,  Introd.,  p.  37,  noU. 

•  Mr.  Vemer,  in  his  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1796,  says  : — **  That  body  of  men  called  Orange  Boys,  to  whom  so  many 
wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelties  had  been  attributed,  were  Protestants  0/  the 
Established  Church'^  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges.  First  Report,  p.  i8w  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Peep  of  Day 
Boys,  who  took^  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  were  all  of  the  same  class. 
Lord  Gosford  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Orange 
Lodges  : — **  I  think  that  the  original  institution  of  Orangemen  was  confined  to  the 
Church  of  England,^*  Q.  3,656.  Mr.  Sinclair,  an  episcopalian  magistrate  of  the 
County  Tyrone,  who  was  living  at  the  time,  stated,  before  the  same  Committee, 
that  he  understood  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  merged  into  the  Orange  Association. 
Q.  5,165.     See  also  Christie's  evidence.     Q.  5,575,  5,578. 

•  Plowden  states  that  **  the  Presbyterians  ^«'«^ra//y  abhorred  \^\e.  principles  of 
the  Orangemen.'* — History  of  Inland  from  the  Union,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  66. 

•  Thus  in  their  Declaration,  dated  19th  February,  1798,  the  Orangemen  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster  proclaim  their  steady  attachment  "to  our  valuable  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.**  Sec  this  document  in  Sir  R.  Musgrave's  Strictures  on 
Plowden's  Hist,  Review,  p.  227.  The  second  rule  of  the  Boyne  Society — one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  associations — was  :  **  We  are  exclusively  a  Protestant  associa- 
tion," or  as  they  explain  themselves  in  a  subsequent  regulation,  of  the  Established 
•'Protestant  religion.** — See  Strictures,  p.  228.  The  name  Protestant  was  then 
appropriated  by  Episcopalians.  The  United  Irishmen  took  advantage  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  original  system,  and  published  a  copy  of  regulations,  one  of 
which  was  :— **  No  member  is  to  introduce  a  papist  or  Presbj-terian,  Quaker,  or 
Methodist,  or  any  persuasion  but  a  Protestant.**  Ih'd.  p.  225.  It  was  alleged  that 
this  was  a  fabrication  ;  but,  in  as  far  as  other  sects  were  concerned,  the  part  just 
quoted  seems  to  have  rested  on  a  foundation  of  truth. 
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fornution,  tlut  tbcMc  who  ctmsUtutcd  their  earliest  ledges 
were  all  EpucopaluniL'  In  the  following  j-ear.  when  the 
subject  of  illegal  combiitatiuns  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  L^isUture,  Mr.  Gr^t^n,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
denounced,  in  terms  of  merited  severitj-,  the  perpetration  of 
tltc  outrages  recently  inflicted  on  the  Romanists  in  Armagh. 
•"  C)f  thiae  outrages,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received  the  most 
dreadful  accounts ;  their  object  was  the  extermination  of  all 
the  Catholics  of  that  county ;  it  was  a  persecution  conceived 
in  the  bitterness  of  bigotry ;  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarit>'  by  a  banditti  who.  Mfiff  of  the  religion  of 
the  Stale,  had  committed,  with  the  greater  audacity  and 
confidence,  the  most  horrid  murders ;  and  had  proceeded 
from  robbery  and  massacre  to  extermination.  .  .  .  Those 
insurgents,  who  called  themselves  Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant 
lioys  ,  .  .  had  organized  their  rebellion,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  who  sat  and  tried  the  Catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants — when  apprehended  falsely  and 
illegally — as  deserters.  That  rebellious  committee,  they  called 
the  committee  of  elders;  who,  when  the  unfortunate  Catholic 
was  torn  from  his  family  and  his  loom,  and  brought  before 
them,  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  case.  If  he  gave  them  liquor  or 
money,  they  sometimes  discharged  him— otherwise  they  sent 
him  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  a  deserter.*  They  had  very 
generally  given  the  Catholics  notice  to  quit  their  farms  and 
dwellings — which  notice  was  plastered  on  the  house,  and 
conceived  in  these  short  but  plain  words — '  Go  to  hell — Con- 
naught  won't  receive  you — fire  and  faggot — Will  Tresham 
and  John  Thrustout.'  The  extent  of  the  murders  that  had 
been  committed  by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious  banditti,  I 
have  heard,  but  have  not  heard  them   so  ascertained  as  to 

'  This  seems  lo  be  ndmilted  on  oil  hands.  Sec  Musgrave's  SlrictHra  on  Plow- 
ilcn,  p.  14S.  Thus  also  ihe  Rev.  Mortimer  (I'Sullivan  says,  in  his  evidence 
tictorc  the  Pnrliwnemuy  Commiltec  on  Orange  Lodges: — "I  belicTc  Ihe  firet 
Orange  Lodge  cnnsistol  txdmsivtty  of  members  of  ihe  Church  of  England."  Q. 
5S4.     First  Report,  p.  36. 

*  Alxiut  this  lime  the  officials  often  acted  in  a  very  arhitrary  and  unscnipulona 
manner.  They  set  at  nought  the  law — presuniinj!  011  the  connivance  of  GovenuooiL 
1.1ml  Ctrh.iin|>tOn»«ntmallilude«  on  board  the  fleet  on  men;  suspicion.  An  Act  of 
Inilcniiiil)'  w,i»  aftviuartls  |<a^scd  to  secure  him  and  ullicrs  .lyairial  any  proseculiwL 
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state  them  to  the  House ;  but,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  could 
make.  I  collect  that  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Armaf;h  have 
been  actually  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  that  the 
magistrates  have  been  supine  or  partial ; '  and  that  the  horrid 
banditti  have  met  with  complete  success;  and,  from  the 
magistrates,  with  very  little  discouragement.^  On  the  28th  of 
December,  thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the  following 
resolution — which  was  evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  insur- 
gents and  of  their  success :  *  Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this 
meeting  that  the  County  of  Armagh  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  uncommon  disorder;  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  are  grievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons  un- 
known, who  attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night,  and 
threaten  them  with  instant  destruction,  unless  they  abandon 
immediately  their  lands  and  habitations.'^  It  has  been  said," 
continued  Mr.  Grattan,  "  that  of  the  Defenders,  multitudes 
have  been  hanged,  multitudes  have  been  put  to  death  on  ihe 
field,  and  that  they  are  suppressed,  though  not  extinguished  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  outrages  of  the  Orange  Boys,  no  such 
boast  can  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  m«t  with 
impunity,  and  success,  and  triumph.  They  have  triumphed 
over  the  law ;  they  have  triumphed  over  the  magistrates ; 
they  have  triumphed  over  the  people.  Their  persecution, 
inquisition,  murder,  robbery,  devastation,  and  extermination, 
have  been  entirely  victorious."* 

»  About  a  year  after  its  formation,  the  Orange  system  was 
uaced  on  a  more  respectable  footing.  A  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  joined  it ;  a  new 
oath  of  association  of  a  comparatively  harmless  character 
was   adopted;^   and  some  Presbyterians — not  very  warmly 


>  Plowden  stales  that  not  a  single  magislnle  of  the  Counly  of  Annagh  was  set 
■side,  thougli  many  were  believed  to  lia»c  cncouiaged  these  oatnges.  Burdy 
asserts,  on  the  otlier  side,  that  imt  magistmte  was  not  only  stripped  of  his  com- 
mission, hut  also  fined  and  confined  for  his  partiality.  Hut.  oj irdand,  p.  467,  nett, 

'  Sec  ample  teslimony  in  confintiatlon  of  thii  statement  in  Plowden's  Hitl.  of 
Ireland  frem  the  Vkioh,  vol,  i.,  IntrodT  pp.  41-1,  48. 

(  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  to  which  Lord  Gosford  delivered 

K address  already  qnoled. 
This  speech  may  be  found  in  Plowdcn,  vol.  u..  part  i.  S47-9. 
Though  practically  harmless  the  oath  was  not  Uiktly  coiutitui^iLinalL,  «&\l 
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■Itachrd  to  that  Chanh — were  indticcd  to  seek  admisnoa  into 
iu  lodges.  At  that  time,  the  whole  country  wu  in  a  most 
alaiming  political  ainditJoa;  aod  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
Govcmnent  were  disposed  to  employ  the  oi^nization  of  the 
Orange  body.to  counteract  the  influence  of  another  association, 
of  a  danifcrous  type,  which  had  been  recently  established. 
The  Soctet}'  of  United  Iriiihnicn,  when  instituted  in  I7i>i, 
proposed  only  the  promotion  of  Parliamentar}'  Reform ;  and 
thui  contemplated  a  strictly  constitutional  object ;  but,  four 
yean  afterwards,  it  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect.  In  171^5  3 
secret  tcftt  wa<  Introduced ;  and  it  became  seditious  and 
revolutionary.  It  now  aimed  at  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Republic  The  famous 
work  of  Edmund  Burke  against  the  French  Revolution  was 
Answered  by  Thomas  Paine;  and  the  reply,  entitled  "The 
Rights  of  Man,"  was  scattered  all  over  the  country.  "  The 
Afjfr  of  Reason  "■ — an  infiilcl  piibHcalion  by  the  same  author 
— also  found  many  readers.  A  spirit  of  scepticism  was 
abroad;  immorality  abounded;  and  the  overflowings  of 
ungodliness  betokened  approaching  judgments.  In  the  midst 
of  abounding  wickedness,  the  Orange  institute  only  intensified 
the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  and  sectarian  antipathy,^  But, 
when  the  more  objectionable  elements  were  eliminated  from 
its  constitution,  it  was  deemed  a  not  unsuitable  agency  for  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendency  ;'  and  notwithstanding 


I 


p1c<l);ed  the  swearer  to  support  the  King  and  his  heirs  only  "  so  long  as  he  oi  they 
«u[i|K)rlMi'  Proleslant  aitendeney."  See  the  oath  in  appendix  to  Report  of  Select 
Cutnmitlee  on  Orange  Lodges,  p.  3. 

'  Sir  Richard  MusErave,  in  his  Memoirs  0/  Irish  ^tM/hn  (p,  74),  inal:es  the 
following  suicidol  stalcinenl : — "  However  useful  the  Orange  inslilulion  may  be 
in  n  cuunlry  where  Mi-  memifrs  oftht  EslablishcJ  Ckurth  are  numerous,  il  must  be 
allowcil  that  il  mus(  have  been  injurious  where  there  are  but  few,  beciuse  it  tended 
lo  excite  Ihe  vengeance  of  the  Romanists  against  them  ;  and  Ihey  could  not  unite 
with  cclcrily  and  in  suflicienl  numbers  for  their  defetkce."  If  so,  it  must,  on  the 
whule.  I«  mischievous  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  In  a  Memoir  relative  to 
Ihe  origin  and  [irogrcss  of  the  United  Irishmen,  delivered  to  the  Irish  Government 
by  Messrs.  Einniel,  O'Connor,  and  MacNevin,  it  is  stated  (p.  6)  thai  "  wherever 
Ihe  Orange  system  w.ts  introduced,  particularly  in  Catholic  counties,  it  was 
umprmly  oliserved  that  /*■■  numbers  of  the  L'nitfii  Irishmen  incrtased  most 
,,11,'niMHxh:'- 

*  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  nr&s  cleailji  explained  in  179Z.  in  an  address  of 
the   I'mte'tant  Lord  Mayor,  ibenfft,  commons,  and  dliien"!  of  Dublin,  to  the 
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its  discreditable  origin,  it  obtained  extensive  support.  Within 
a  very  few  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  it  reckoned 
among  its  members  beneficed  clergymen  and  barristers, 
magistrates,  grand  jurors,  and  Peers  of  Parliament.^ 

The  seditious  plottings  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  length 
culminated  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  No  ecclesiastical 
denomination  in  the  country  can  be  fairly  accused  of  coun- 
tenancing that  foolish  and  abortive  outbreak.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  laity  were,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
involved  in  it ;  one  of  their  ministers  was  executed ;  and  a 
few  others  suffered  imprisonment  or  banishment ;  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  were  the  steadfast  supporters  of  the  cause  of  loyalty 
and  order.^  Not  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Ireland — now  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty — was 
even  suspected  of  treason.^  The  majority  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  were  nominal  Episcopalians  ;  *  one  of 
the  Established  clergy  poisoned  himself  to  escape  the 
ignominy   of   a   public   execution  ;    one   Fellow  of   Trinity 


Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  which  they  say: — **  And  that  no  doubt  may  remain  of 
what  we  understand  by  the  words  Protestant  ascendency^  we  have  further  resolved 
that  we  consider  the  Protestant  ascendency  to  consist  in  : — 

A  Protestant  King  of  Ireland, 

A  Protestant  Parliament, 

A  Protestant  Hierarchy^ 

Protestant  electors  and  Government, 

The  benches  of  justice. 

The  army  and  the  revenue, 

Through  all  their  branches  and  details,  Protestant ; 

And  this  supported  by  a  connexion  with  the 

Protestant  realm  of  Great  Britain." 

— Musgrave's  Mctnoirsy  d^^.,  appendix,  p.  12. 

*  As  early  as  March,  1798,  we  find  connected  with  Lodge  No.  176,  established 
in  Dublin,  Earl  Annesley,  Karl  Alhlonc,  Jonah  Barrington,  Captain  Caulfield, 
Lord  Corry,  Patrick  Duigcnan,  Captain  Henry  Kustace,  Hon.  Captain  Ginchell, 
Sir  John  Macartney,  Captain  Ryan,  Hon.  B.  O'Neill  Stratford,  Major  Sandys, 
Alderman  James  Vance,  and  many  others.  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges.     Q.  9,522. 

*  See  Hist,  of  Presb.  Church  in  Irelandy  iii.  386,  388,  391-2.      ^  /^/^  iii.  391. 

*  Of  the  twenty  State  prisoners  sent  to  Fort  George  after  the  Rebellion,  ten 
were  Episcoplians,  six  were  Presbyterians,  and  four  were  Romanists.  Dickson's 
Narrative^  p.  116. 
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Colle]*c  Dublin,  wu  bdicved  to  be  implicated ;  *  and  many  of 
the  ftudrnti  o(  the  Univcnity  were  iRfccled  with  the  revolu- 
tionary mania  :  *  but,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  almost  alt 
the  clergy,  and  alni<Mt  all  the  laity  of  the  Kstabltshed  Church, 
were  iitrcnuouAly  opposed  to  the  whole  movement.  Nor  can 
the  Church  of  Rome  be  justly  charged  with  fomenting  the 
rebellion.'  Kamcst  and  intelligent  Romanista  then  looked 
with  horror  on  France — from  which  the  Irish  insurgents 
expected  aid  ;  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  that 
ojuntry  had  been  followed  by  the  ascendency  of  infidelity 
und  a  bloody  proscription.  Many  thousands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ptasantry  in  the  south — particularly  in  Wexford — 
appeared  in  arms ;  and  several  priests  acted  as  their  leaders ; 
but  the  bishops  and  more  influential  clergy  gave  no  encourage- 
ment whatevcrtothcinsurgcnta.  The  Roman  Catholic  nobility, 
gentry,  and  mcrchanLs,  were  generally  averse  to  them.' 

The  .tystem  of  the  United  Irishmen — so  far  from  being  in 


'  [)r.  Slnkci  wai  suspeniled  for  three  yeari  from  acting  as  agovernin^memberof 
the  UnivcDiity.     IhihiiH  Uihtrsity  Slaga%iHt,  for  May,  1846,  p.  55;. 

*  Nineteen  iiluilunti  were  expctleU  in  conseiiucnce  of  their  connexioa  wilh  the 
movement.     IHd. 

'  1  ninrvcl  that  Mr.  Froude  should  publish,  a"  true,  the  report  of  some  infonner 
to  thceffi-ct  llinl,  in  May.  1797,  Dr.  Troy,  K.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  wis 
^l*om  in  a  llnilcd  Irishman.  See  Engliih  in  IrtlanJ,  \\\.  146.  The  story  has  not 
even  tlie  shallow  of  proliability.  It  is  cunlradieteit  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr. 
Tniy'«  c.ircer.  See  before,  p,  "306,  netf  (5);  and  p.  334,  Mt>ti  (i).  Even  the 
Uraii)ie  l>r.  Dul^i-nan  complimented  Dr.  Troyas  "the  steady  loyalisL"  In  1798 
"  he  dcnounceil  sentence  of  excommunication  against  any  of  his  faith  and  nithin 
his  ditices«  who  woutd  rise  in  arms  agninit  the  Government,  and  in  consequence 
tlieteiif  a  ciinspiMcy  was  plotted  against  his  life,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped." 
-  D'Al.ri>N"s  AnMHill.fs  !•/  JhMin,  p.  4S6.  See  also  Kunlys /rrfjit/,  p.  jotv 
■>i4'>'.  Chief  Justice  Whitesiile  st.itesthat  "  for  his  services  then,  and  for  his ,^nHn/ 
l,-t\t!iy,  he  long  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  Itritish  Got'emmcnt."  Eaayi  ami 
/.«/■-><.  p,  450. 

'  linnly,  p,  jott  On  tW  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  in  Banur  Bay  in 
Iict«nilxT,  \',<*\  Dr,  Moylan,  the  R.  C,  Bishop  of  Cork,  adilresed  a  p«slH«l  (o 
hi>  ii>-ivliyionists  uipn);  thcni  lo  op]xise  the  inradcrs.    Dr.  Liimigan,  tit  Life  mmi 

7lw,i.  t'y  Kit.-iuiri,k,  p,  -3.   Dublin,  1S73.    Thi    i[i[ii  11 f    m  h  1  maiiifi  i|n, 

Al  svi.li  A  viinx  ".i>  a  ^t■^^■  doci^iw  pnvf  of  the  loraltyof  the  R.  C  [veUlc  !■ 
UniiaiTT,  l>>>.  "T  find  the  K.  C.  Dr.  Itu^sry  s:ij:ns  :— ■■  As  for  an  inTaaoo  fiva 
KiAiwc  II  i-Aiiiuxlv  dreaded.  There  are  not  fii-e  CalhoK-s  in  the  kingdom,  mwti  *■ 
Av.  ■;>.■,  thAi  would  iK-t  S|iill  their  lUooJ  10  i^isl  Wr—C.-r^n-vrnJext  rf  A 
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any  sense  an  ecclesiastical  scheme — professed  to  fgnore  all 
ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Infidelity  was  now  rife ;  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  chief  concoctors  of 
the  conspiracy  had  no  cordial  attachment  to  any  form  of 
Christianity.  As  Ireland  was  at  this  time  governed  by  an 
oligarchy,  the  United  Society  attracted  not  a  few  who  were 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  existing  arrangements;  and  who 
hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to  realize  their  cherished  visions  of 
political  freedom.  Many  of  the  poor  Romanists  expected 
that  their  Church  would  now  recover  its  supremacy ;  in  some 
places  the  insurrection,  on  their  part,  became  a  war  of 
extermination  against  heretics  ;  ^  and  all  Protestants,  on  pain 
of  death,  were  compelled  to  conform  to  their  worship.  But, 
whilst  the  leading  conspirators  cunningly  sought  to  enlist  men 
of  all  sects  under  their  standard,  they  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  giving  the  claims  of  religion,  in  any  shape,  a 
prominent  place  in  their  contemplated  republic. 

Very  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
question  of  a  Union  with  Great  Britain  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  By  many  this  measure  was 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
country.  Since  the  recognition  of  its  independence  in  1782, 
Ireland  had  enjoyed  unwonted  prosperity  ;*  the  linen  manu- 
facture had  flourished  ;  other  branches  of  trade  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  success ;  and  large  sums  expended  on  its  public 
buildings  had  greatly  beautified  the  appearance  of  the  Irish 
metropolis.^     It  was  feared  that,  by  a  union  with  the  sister 

*  During  the  Rebellion  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis,  rector  of  Killcgny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  was  forced,  with  his  family,  to  attend  service  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  and,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  popish  mob  collected  the 
Protestants  of  both  sexes  with  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive  in  the  parish 
church — when  they  were  rescued  by  a  body  of  yeomanry.  See  Gordon's  Ireland^ 
ii.  424.  Such  is  only  a  sample  of  the  doings  of  the  Romish  insurgents.  On  the 
other  side,  some  of  the  Protestant  yeomanry  acted  most  cruelly.  See  a  horrible 
case  of  this  description  reported  in  Plowden  (ii.  part  ii.  S 10-12),  and  authenticated 
by  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cornwall  is. 

'  It  was  stated  in  1786,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  sovereign  and 
burgesses  of  New  Ross,  that  the  port  duties  in  1785  amounted  to  more  than  the 
same  duties  *^for  the  nine  preetding  years.** 

'  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  Dublin, 
such  as  the  College,  the  Parliament  House  (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  and  the 

VOL.  IL  ^  \i 
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island,  the  material  interests  of  tlic  whole  kingdom  would 
sulTcr;  and  that  it  would  sink  into  the  po:iition  of  a  mere 
.satellite  of  England.  The  extinction  of  the  national  Parlia- 
ment would  lead  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  remove 
to  London  ;  so  that  their  incomes  nould  henceforth  be  ex- 
pended in  the  British  capital.  Others  received  the  proposal 
more  favourably.  They  saw  that  the  existence  of  two  inde- 
pendent Legislatures  was  asource  of  weakness  to  the  Empire; 
and,  as  the  venality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  senators 
was  notorious,  they  could  not  understand  why  the  kingdom 
should  be  worse  governed  under  the  supervision  of  a  united 
Parliament. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  leading  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  country  concurred  in  supporting  the  Union.  It 
was  proposed  to  link  the  Irish  Episcopal  body  to  that  of 
South  Rritain  ;  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  clei^y.  with  very  few 
exceplinns,  gladly  assented  to  the  overture.  Though  religion 
was  still  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  Epi^jcopalian^  of  all  ranks, 
their  ecclesiastical  machinery  had  of  late  been  considerably 
enlarged' — as    there  were  now    upwards    of  one    thousand 
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Royal  Exchai^,  wen  eresicd  before  1781.  In  a  popular  Histery  of  /rt/anJ  il  U 
slaleH.  on  the  alleged  milhority  of  Lord  Clare,  that  "no  nalion  on  ihe  habitable  (;lol>c 
had  advanced  IncuUirallon,  commerce,  and  inauuraclures  wilh  ihc  same  ra^nditj  ns 
Ireland  Troin  1782  to  1800."  IR  Lord  Clare's  (amous  speech  on  ihe  Union  there 
it  no  ^uch  slalemenl.  In  lh.it  speech  he  gives  »ery  difTerenl  teslimony.  Ilesajis  Ihal 
Ihe  tiebt  of  Ireland,  which  in  1791  amounted  only  to  ^2,443,890,  had  increased 
in  1800  to /■25,66l,fi4a  .S/Vrr*  in  Ihe  Hivsi  of  LorJs  on  Iht  loM  Fibmary, 
iSoo,  p.  77.  Dublin,  tSoa  In  the  same  spi;cch  Lord  Clare  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  "(he  iqualid  misery,  saA profuutui  igitoraHee,  and  barhatmu  manners, 
and  brutal  fcrecity  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peuple"  of  Ihal  period.  Speech,  p. 
83.  In  3  speech  delivered  in  February,  1798,  Lord  Clare  states  that  "  in  1797 
the  eiporl  of  linen  (from  IjiAand)  ftli  abirve  len  millions  of  yards,'''  because  "the 
linen  weavers  of  the  County  of  Down  had  altt^lhcr  deserted  their  looms,  and 
addicted  themselves  lo  politics." — .Speech  in  the  House  of  Lord^  February  igth, 
1798,  pp.  57-8.  Dublin,  1798.  The  slatcmenl,  allributed  by  Miss  Cusack  lo 
Lord  tjiare,  was  made  by  Daniel  O'Connell — a  very  different  authority. 

'  In  1792  there  were,  connected  with  the  Iriih  EstablibhmenI,  l.Ool  churches 
and  1, 120  liencfiees.  There  were  only  354  parsonage  houses,  of  which  ZI3  were 
in  the  province  or  Armai^h,  sixty-four  in  Dublin,  siityone  in  Coshel,  and  seventeen 
in  Tuam.  All  Ihe  bishops  had  ei-iscopal  residences,  with  ihe  exception  of  two — 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  The  Bishop  ol 
Kildare,  who  was  al^  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  resided  in  Ihe  metropolis. 
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churches,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  ministers,  connected 
with  the  Irish  Establishment.  As  its  adherents  were  still  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  its  best 
friends  believed  that  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Church  of  England.  But  two  Irish  prelates 
— Dickson  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Marlay  of  Waterford^- 
protested  against  the  Union.^ 

The  ministers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  were  gener- 
ally not  unfavourable  to  the  measure.  They  had  little  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  Irish  Parliament — for  it  had  imposed 
on  them  the  penal  laws ;  few  members  of  their  communion 
were  ever  found  in  it  '?  and  any  concession  recently  obtained 
from  it  had  obviously  been  extorted  from  its  fears.  From  an 
Imperial  Legislature — in  which  the  Tory  element  would  be 
weakened,  and  with  which  influential  Scotch  Presbyterians 
would  always  be  connected — they  might  anticipate  more 
generous  treatment.  But,  though  any  opposition  from  them 
was  scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  Government  took  care  to 
conciliate  their  support  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  an  increase  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  at  Armagh,  in  which  their  candidates 
for  the  ministry  would  be  educated.* 

W  hen  the  project  of  Union  was  announced,  a  terrible  out- 
cry was  raised  against  it  ;*  and  the  public  feeling  seemed  ta 

Mant.  ii.  767,  775,  776,  777.  Dr.  Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  states  that  ia 
17S7  the  whole  number  of  clergy  connected  with  the  Irish  Establishment  amounted 
to  1,200.  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland^  p.  4$.  At  that  time  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  ^^5,000  annually  for  building  churches.  Ibid,  In  the  preceding 
twenty  years  more  than  seventy  new  churches  had  been  erected.     Ibid,  p.  76. 

^  I  )ickson  was  the  friend  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  and  Marlay  was  the  uncle  of 
Grattan.  Mant,  ii.  762.  At  the  Union,  the  Established  Church  received  ;f 45, 000 
in  compensation  for  the  three  boroughs  of  St.  Canice,  Clogher,  and  Old  Leighlin. 
Tliis  sum  was  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  First  Fruits.  Another  sum  of  ;fl  5,000  was 
received  for  the  borough  of  Swords — which  was  to.  be  expended  on  schools.  See 
Lil'cr  Munerum  Hibernia^  part  viu,  p.  1 72. 

-  Sec  before,  p.  191,  note  (2)  ;  and  p.  335  note  (3). 

•"  Hist,  of  Presb.  Chureh  in  Ireland^  iii.  40a 

^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  most  numerously  signed  petition  against  the 
Union  emanated  from  County  Down.  It  had  appended  to  it  17,000  signatures. 
A  counter  petition  from  the  same  county  in  favour  of  the  Union  had  only  41$ 
names.  Gill^rt's  Dublin^  iii.  1 5 1.  Dublin,^  1859.  The  Marquis  of  Downshive 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Union. 
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imtMmt  im  the  mtidmcf  Ok* 

UdfKat  therxt'mciiomaftkttLfanu.  Lefit- 

VMt  minfCfM  t'flh^  intn'ots  of  Ae  dtj*.  It 
,  mtiiffiftrit  by  the  KiMBia  C«thoIic  (<nau;* 
nf  the  krifiun  Olholic  l^tjr;  baC.  aotvitb- 
iMi  uRWMitUa  of  the  metRipofis^tpear  tobave 
iniiriiy;  »•>,  »t  *  mcettDgof  the  mcmben  of 


rivntit**  irf '('ImltfiK  \ht  impor'knl  i|»nlii>B  i/ in  I'niun. 
PMf/  n^lttf  UfiFBl  I^kIki  lh<l,  ma  lati/ly,  Ikty vi U rrmnin 
l'-*iailtm,  p.  <)9.  Thiny-iim  IikIjp*,  notwithMarMlinjc. 
JnAffn»4nt  ^  i^lt  Tttiimmnu/aiiem,  tnd  dfnUhng  ihcir 
'•\\,.n.  (itnmn'i  Ufi,  t'f  r>b  Kiin,  *.  5$. 
<  lilffltitir  •  kfinnntai.  nwlim  lli*  ruliowtns  Malecncnl  t— 
rrviff  in /'ii'«tfr  0/  lit  ifmletmiMltui  In  the  t'uhollc  bodji, 
Mllf,  saiiirr,  «nd  cl«rK]i  "  Vul.  ii.,  part  \i.,  971;. 
Ai,  (Inicnl  IitfKnrtnl*  l^onlt  Ilalchlntiin,  )ii  i  lello  to 
f,  rial*.)  Dunilulk,  Jum  iiili,  1799,  ijwnk*  lhu»  mi  ihe 
"  II  *vtr  Itii-i*  WM  *  munirv  uiiAi  tu  i;ovem  if>«ir,  it  <i 
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Till  Imlli  (il  lilt  |«n|il«,  In  tny  0)>itil«n,  >r«  tiy  nii  mriii)* 

lit  AmiI*  »i  tfam/r  for  it;  Ihttianh,  »iltnl  i  DiLblm, 

•■,   niilrtethtit  i  llx  cMcf  oppuklllon  trill  ilteiefiire  Ik  In 

iiv  nuJ  ("(^nw/rtt  it  ntrytAt<it."~U'tiltHanl-CrHmit 

,*  .»/«»»;»,  V-V  W»  Soft,  p.  I J6,     E.llnlniri;K  1H61. 
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their  communion  publicly  convened,  the  celebrated  Daniel 
O'Connell commenced  his  political  career  bymoving  an  adverse 
resolution,  whicli  was  triumphantly  carried.  From  other  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  Romanists  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
addresses  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.^  In  the  town  of  Galway  an  address  was 
voted,  asserting  its  necessity  in  very  emphatic  language.* 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Waterford, 
held  in  their  great  chapel  on  the  28th  of  June,  1799,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  "a  complete  and  en- 
tire union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal 
and  liberal  principles,  would  effectually  promote  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  both  countries.***  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cork  concurred  in  hailing  the  "salutary  measure**  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Empire  ;* 
and  an  address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Wexford — agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  their  chapel  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons— states  that  the  subscribers  look  forward  with  cordial 
approval  to  **  the  happy  completion  of  the  great  and  useful 
measure  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'*^  Similar  addresses  were  forwarded  by  the  Roman- 
ists from  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Kilkenny  ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  and  Cahir;  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Elphin  ;  and  from  many  other  places.^ 

These  addresses  in  favour  of  Union  were  cordially  promoted 
and  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops.  It 
would  appear  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  all 
Ireland    objected    to   the   proposal.^     The   members   of    the 


*  In  lliesc  addroscs  llie  priests  cordially  concuiretU 

'  IMowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  p.  919.         '  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  p.  318. 

*  ]bid.  p.  323.  *  Jbui.  p.  321.  •  Ibid.  p.  323,  noU, 

^  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  Stricturfs  on  Plmvden  (p.  173),  expressly  asserts 
that  *S7A  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  prie>ts  of  the  kingdom  voluntarily 
signed  tlie  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  latter  got  their  flocks 
to  do  so."  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says  : — **  Dr.  Troy  (R.  C.  Archbishop  of  ])u1)lin) 
wns  con>ecrated  a  decided  Unionist,  and  was  directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to 
his  colleagues  to  promote  it.     Nner  yJ  did  any  licr^y  so  retrogtadt  as  the  Cailiolvc 
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be  intensely  hostile:  but  the  first  outburst  of  indignatioa  was 
aucccHed  by  a  vigorous  reaction.  It  was  observed  that  the 
Orangemen — who  had  now  [^catly  multiplied  all  over  the 
countrj' — were  amongst  the  most  violent  anti-unionists.'  But 
the  friends  of  Government — many  of  whom  were  members  of 
their  society — induced  them  to  agree  not  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  their  lodges  ;'  and  thus  contrived  to  weaken 
their  opposition.  The  denunciations  of  the  Union  by  the 
Orangemen  were  not  lost  on  the  Roman  Catholic  population — 
who  inferred  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  proposal 
so  execrated  by  their  bitterest  enemies,  Thus  they  remained 
comparatively  quiescent  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which 
it  created.'  In  Dublin  the  Union  was  exceedingly  unpopular ; 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  theextinction  of  the  separate  Legis- 
lature would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ctty.  It 
was  there,  indeed,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;* 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  Romish  unionistsof  the  metropolis  appear  to  have 
been  far  in  the  minority;  as,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
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•  Plnnden,  vnl.  iL,  pan  ii.,  p.  979.  The  well-known  John  Claodiui  Beresford, 
who  was  8«crel»ry  to  tlie  Graml  l-mlgt,  was  a  streiiuiiiis  opiwnenl  of  ihe  Union, 
He  eventually  became  a  liankrupl,  and  dieii  in  iiiili|;eiit  circuinsuncei.  Viti- 
Patrick's  SAamSi/mrf,  pp.  iOl-3. 

'  In  ■  manifi-sio  of  the  Grand  Or«nge  I.oiTgc  of  Ireland,  dnied  Janiury  5(h, 
1799,  the  fu  lowing  passage  occurs  :—"Or»nycmen  in  dilTeient  capacities,  as 
menibert  of  I'srliaineiit,  grand  jnrora,  freeholders,  a™l  ineniher^  of  corpiirate 
liodiei,  will  have  opportunities  of  deliating  the  imporianl  question  of  an  Union. 
Dalit  isthe  ear  Hfil  rnlren/y  <^  \he  UtamI  Lmlye  that,  ni  a  loiiel;;  liiyw  II  rimain 
tiltnl." — .SIriflur/i  oil  P.divdtn,  p.  229.  Thirty-two  lodges,  nolwiihsianiljni;, 
I^;reed  10  resohitions  dhaffrofing  0/  Ihis  rieommmd/ilisn,  and  declaring  Iheir 
li^hl  lo  discuss  (lie  question.     Gralian't  Life,  iiy  his  Son,  v.  55. 

'  Ploivilen.  u'ho  wa<>  himself  a  KomanLsl,  makes  the  following  stalemenl  :— 
"  A  •try  x'liit  [>tfp,nJeraaty  in/m-our  e/  Ihe  Union  existed  in  the  Catholic  body, 
particulftrly  in  Iheir  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  "  Voi.  ii.,  part  ii.,   g^|). 

*  I'lowden,  ii.,  ii.  9S0.  General  (afterwapls  l.oni)  Ihifchinion,  in  a  letter  10 
Sir  Kalph  Abcrcromby,  dated  Dundnlk,  June  l2Th,  1799,  spenks  thus  on  Ihe 
sulijiCl  of  tlie  Union  :— "  If  ever  there  was  a  couniry  unfii  to  govern  itself,  it  i« 

a  divided  pcuple.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  pe»|ile,  in  my  opinion,  are  )>v  no  means 
■verse  to  the  Union.  7ht  Soulk  is  e,-ylaiHly  for  it ;  the  North,  silent ;  llublin, 
ctamonnis  ;  the  lawyers,  outrageous;  the  chief  opixisiiion  will  theicforc  be  in 
latliament,  vhrre  moniy  and  influrnee  ran  do  n-fnlAinf," — Lvnlenanl-Genfrat 
Sir  h',ilfi  Ahrtrom'y.      A  Afrmeii;  by  his  Son,  p.  I.l6.      IMiiibur^li,  iS6(. 
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their  communion  publicly  convened,  the  celebrated  Daniel 
O'Connell  commenced  his  political  career  by  moving  an  adverse 
resolution,  which  was  triumphantly  carried.  From  other  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  Romanists  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
addresses  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.^  In  the  town  of  Gal  way  an  address  was 
voted,  asserting  its  necessity  in  very  emphatic  language.^ 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Waterford, 
held  in  their  great  chapel  on  the  28th  of  June,  1799,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  "a  complete  and  en- 
tire union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal 
and  liberal  principles,  would  effectually  promote  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  both  countries."^  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cork  concurred  in  hailing  the  **  salutary  measure"  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Empire  ;* 
and  an  address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Wexford — agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  their  chapel  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons— states  that  the  subscribers  look  forward  with  cordial 
approval  to  **  the  happy  completion  of  the  great  and  useful 
measure  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."^  Similar  addresses  were  forwarded  by  the  Roman- 
ists from  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Kilkenny  ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  and  Cahir;  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Elphin  ;  and  from  many  other  places.^ 

These  addresses  in  favour  of  Union  were  cordially  promoted 
and  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops.  It 
would  appear  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  all 
Ireland    objected    to   the   proposal.^     The   members   of    the 


^  In  these  addresses  the  priests  cordially  concuired* 

*  Plowilen,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  p.  919.         '  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  318. 

*  /di</.  p.  323.  *  //fu/.  p.  321.  •  /IfiW.  p.  323,  fwf^, 

^  Sir  Richard  Musgravc,  in  his  Strictures  on  Plmvden  (p.  173),  expressly  asserts 
that  **<;/*  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  prie»ts  of  the  kingdom  voluntarily 
signed  tlie  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  latter  got  their  flocks 
to  do  so."  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  says  : — **  Dr.  Troy  (R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
was  consecrated  a  decided  Unionist,  and  was  directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to 
his  colleagues  to  promote  it.     Nner  yet  did  any  clcrf:y  so  retroj^tade  as  the  Catholic 


;lesiastical  history  of  Ireland.       dook  v. 

of  I    me  had  special  reasons  for  approving  of  it ;  as 

y  had  been  led  to  hope  that,  immediatety  after  the  passing 

the  Act,  their  remaining  disabilities  would  be  removed  ; 

i   that   provision  would    be  made  by  the   Slate   for   the 

ftport  of  their  clergy.     The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  have 

ice  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  such  public  subsidy  ;    but 

iy  then  listened  lo  the  overture  with  pleasure  ;  and  were 

ea  prepared  to  muke  very  important  concessions  to  secure 

lat  they  regarded  as  a  boon.     At  a  meeting  held  by  them 

Dublin,  in  Januar>',  1799,  to  deliberate  on  an  offer  made  by 

le  Administration,  all  the  prelates  prcscnt^ — including  the  four 

chbishops — agreed  that  "  a  provision,  through  Government, 

•  the  Roman  Catholic   clergy  of   Ireland,  competent  and 

cuied,  ou^/it  to  be  thankfully  accepted;"  and  that,  "in  the 

jointment  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 

vacant    sees   within   the    kingdom,   such   interference   of 

Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyally  of 

the  person  appointed,  is  Just,  and  ouglU  to  be  agreed  to."  ' 

After  a  bitter  struggle — during  which  bribery  and  corruption 
in  many  forms  were  largely  employed  on  the  part  of  Gdvern- 
ment — the  Union  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  According  to  the  5th  Article,  the  Ciiurches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  were  united 
into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  "The 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;"  and  "the  doctrine. 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  United 
Church,"  were  to  "remain  in  full  force  for  ever,"  Four  Irish 
spiritual  Peers  were  to  sit,  according  to  a  prescribed  order  of 


hierarchy,  &c.,  on  ihat  occasion." — Rist  ntid  Fall  nf  llic  h'nh  .Va/iirn,  pp.  43(J-7. 
Faris,  1S33.  .See  also  Milchel's  I/ist.  f/ IrelaiiJ,  ii.  71-72  ;  and  I'low.lcn's  Nisi. 
9f  Ireland  from  Ihe  Union,  vol.  iL  ijo,  tiole. 

'  Brenan,  p.  59:.  Brenan  states  thai  oidy  ten  R,  C,  prelates  were  present  at 
the  meeting  ;  but  lie  admits  that  it  ineluUcd  the  four  aiclibishopa.  Tlie  prelales 
■Iso  agreed  thai  "the  nomination  of  parish  priests,  u-ith  a  ii-rlijualc  !•/  Ihcir  ha-.-in^ 
taieu  the  folk  of  allegiance,  be  certified  lo  the  Goveriimcnl,"—BltENAN,  p.  59J-  Tlie 
resolutions  of  the  pwlates  are  given  in  full  by  Plowdiin  in  his  J/iil.  ef  Irrlaiidfiam 
the  Union,  vol.  iii.,  appendiK,  p.  9.  Though  only  ten  prelales  were  present  at  ihe 
meeting  it  can  be  proved  that  they  all  concurred  in  the  resolutions.  See  Plowden's 
Irdand  from  Ihe  UnKn,  vol.  iii.,  p.  651,  where  llie  facl  is  ciprcssly  admilted  by 
heir  accredited  agent,  the  R.  C.  Bishop  Milner. 
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rotation,  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  agreed  that  "the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the 
United  Church,  as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  was  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  union."  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  August,  i8cx>,  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent;  and  on  the  1st  of  Januajry,  l8pi,  the  two  islands 
became  a  '*  United  Kingdom.'* 


^  For  the  articles  of  Union  see  Plowden,  ii.,  ii.  appendix,  323-333  ;  Gordon's 
Hist,  of  IitlanJ,  ii.,  appendix  No.  iv. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OM  THE   UNTiiN    TO    THE    DEATH    Ol-    GEnR(.;K    111.      A. P. 
ISOO  TO   A.D.    1820. 

lEDlATELY  after  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  an  un- 
ted  stilhiesa  for  aome  time  pervaded  the  political 
.^..losphere.  At  first  all  parties  seemed  disposed  to  watch  in 
silence  the  development  of  the  new  arrangements.  Religion 
certainly  did  not  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  the  national 
Legislature.  The  sentimentalist  might  lament  its  extinction  ; 
but  most  of  its  members  were  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  its 
last  days  were  spent  amidst  shameless  scenes  of  venality  and 
jobbery. 

When  making  arrangements  for  the  Union,  the  Irish 
Methodists  were  deemed  of  too  little  political  significance  to 
be  consulted  by  statesmen  ;  and  yet,  as  a  religious  element, 
they  were  already  of  considerable  importance.  Going  out 
into  the  streets  and  highways,  they  preached  to  the  poor; 
the  influence  of  their  labours  was  felt  all  over  the  country; 
and  many  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes,  were 
awakened  by  their  ministrations.  In  the  year  immediately 
following  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  Messrs.  Gideon  Ouselcy, 
James  McQuigg,  and  Charles  Graham,  were  appointed  by  the 
Conference '  to  preach  in  Irish  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  health  of  McQuigg  soon  failed ;  and, 
after  a  few  years,  he  was  obli_,;d  to  withdraw  from  the  more 


■  Tlie  Irish  Conference  met  long  Iicforc  tlic  dcilli  uf  Wc^lc; 
ag.iin  anH  again  in  liis  yi'urnal.     See  lii-fore,  p.  269,  ncle  (3), 
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active  duties  of  the  mission;^  but  the  two  other  brethren 
continued  during  life  to  itinerate  throughout  Ireland. 
Ouseley  was  a  gentleman  by  birth ;  *  he  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education ;  he  had  a  ready  command 
of  the  native  tongue ;  and  he  laboured  about  forty  years 
with  all  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  a  primitive  evangelist. 
Travelling  on  horseback,  he  explored  almost  every  corner  of 
the  island.  In  these  journeys  he  often  had  the  most 
miserable  lodging  and  the  poorest  fare ;  but  he  cheerfully 
submitted  to  such  privations ;  and,  though  his  life  was 
frequently  endangered  b}'  the  ferocity  of  Romish  mobs,  he 
proved  to  be  as  dauntless  as  he  was  indefatigable.  His 
presence  of  mind  and  his  ready  wit  never  failed  him.  When 
he  entered  a  popish  town — where  the  rabble  had  before 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  preaching  by  pelting  him  with 
turf,  mud,  or  more  dangerous  missiles — he  sometimes 
adroitly  contrived  to  secure  himself  from  annoyance.  Mounted 
on  his  sober  steed — the  position  which  he  occupied  when 
preaching  in  the  open  air — he  planted  himself  in  front  of  the 
well-furnished  shop  window  of  the  resident  Roman  Catholic 
dispenser  of  medicines ;  and  no  one  then  ventured  to  assail 
him ;  for,  if  the  projectile  missed  its  aim,  it  was  sure  to  break 
the  glass,  and  smash  the  bottles  of  the  apothecary  general. 
Mr.  Ouseley  often  preached,  on  an  average,  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  for  weeks  together;*  and,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  a  very  variable  climate, 
he  contrived  to  accomplish  his  circuits  with  wonderful  regu- 
larity. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  popish  controversy ; 
and,  on  various  occasions,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,* 
he  sought  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the  errors  of 
Romanism. 

The    intense   earnestness   and  unwearied  assiduity  of   the 


1  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  editing  the  Irish  Bible,  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Ministerial  Li/e  of  the  Rev,  Gideon 
Ous€h'y\  by  Reilly,  p.  99. 

*  Major-General  Sir  Ralph  Ouseley  was  his  younger  brother. 
3  Life,  by  Reilly,  pp.  287,  313. 

*  lie  wrote  a  work  entitled  Old  Christianity ,  which  had  a  very  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  was  frequcnlly  rcprinlcil. 


^ 
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I  did  not  fail  to  attract  much  notice,  and  to  produce 

i^cp  iiupreiisioii.     Their  7.e,tl  sternly  rcbiiWcd  the  apathy  of 

}9t  sll   around  them  ;   and    led   far-seeing  observers  to 

iticipatc  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Wcsleyan  system.     Its 

eachers  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  simply  a,s  laj'  assis- 

■its  to  the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  rt  was  obvious  that  they 

uld  not  be  long  content  to  occupy  such  a  subordinate  posi- 

1 — more  especially  as  their  labours  were  generally  repudi- 

kI'  by  tho.se  whose  lack  of  service  they  were  desirous  to 

)ly.     About  tliiA  time  some  of  them  began  to  dispense 

ptistn  to  the  infant  children  of  their  own  adherents;*  and 

jIs  awakened  increased  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  existing 

iflistcra.     A  young  Irishman  of  good  position,  who  had  not 

:ii  an  inditTercnt  spectator  of  their  movements,  takes  notice 

them  in  a  work   published   early   in   the   century ;    and 

lounces  his  conviction  that  they  were  likely  to  prove  far 

more  formidable  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  the  whole  of 

the   Episcopal   clergy.     "  It  is  not  from  the  efiorts  of   tiic 

Established  Church,  from  its  Charter  Schools,  and  the  aid  of 

the   penal  laws,"    said  William   Parneli  in   1807,   "that   the 

Catholics   have   any   reason   to  apprehend   a   diminution  of 

numbers  ;  but  from  a  sect,  and  that  sect  the  Methodists.  .  .  . 

Their   eloquence,   their   zeal,    and    astonishing    industry   in 

employing  the  most  minute  means  to  propagate  their  tenets 

—above   all   the  judicious  use  they  make    of  the  power  of 

the  press—*  have  produced  an  impression  which  has  evidently 

alarmed  the  Catholic  priesthood.  ,  .  .  We  liave  not  the  least 


■  Among  Iheir  opponents  was  Ihe  Kcv.  William  Hales,  U.D.,  reclor  of  Killy- 
ihandra,  County  Cavan.  He  assailed  them  in  3  publication  entitled  Mitkodism 
InsfAled.  Dr.  Hiles,  who  had  previously  been  a  Felluw  of  Ttinily  College,  Dublin, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  i^c.  His  great  work  is  his  A'fiw  Analysii 
0/  C/ironohiy  and  Gnsraphy,  History  and  Prophicy,  London,  1809-1814.  He 
died  in  January,  1831,  aged  eighty-three.  He  had  been  forty-three  years  rector  of 
Kiliyshandra. 

'  Lanktrte's  Bkgrapkieat  Narralivi,  p.  247.      Belfast,  1836. 

'  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  writers  was  Adam  Clarke,  since  so 
«ell  known  as  the  Commentator  on  the  Old  and  New  Tcz^ment.  He  had  already 
acquired  a  literary  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wonderful 
industry.  He  was  a  native  of  County  Derry.  Di.  Clarke  died  in  1832,  upwards 
ot  seventy  years  of  age. 
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doubt  that,  if  the  Catholic  clergy  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  practice  and  principle  of  religious  restrictions 
were  abandoned,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  would  be  converted  to  Methodism/*^ 

As  the  Methodists  increased,  they  continued  to  encounter 
opposition  from  the  Protestant  clergy;  so  that  the  inconveni- 
ence of  their  being  obliged  to  depend  for  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  those  by  whom  they  were  often  publicly 
assailed,  was  more  and  more  painfully  experienced.  As  some 
of  their  own  preachers  had  already  ventured  to  baptize,  it 
was  thought  that  no  good  reason  could  be  given  why  they 
should  not  also  celebrate  the  Eucharist  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  course  now  began  to  be  discussed  in  their 
societies.  In  18 14  petitions  from  various  places  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Irish  Conference,  praying  that  the  preachers, 
when  required,  might  be  at  liberty  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
concession  was  supported  by  a  considerable  majority  ;  but, 
as  great  diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  following  day,  that,  for  another  year,  the  decision  should 
not  be  carried  into  operation.  Meanwhile  the  question 
created  the  utmost  excitement  throughout  the  whole  Metho- 
dist body  ;  and,  as  the  change  virtually  implied  that  the  Irish 
Wcsleyans  were  henceforth  to  assume  the  position  of  a  new 
sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  many  resisted  it  with  the  great- 
est determination.  In  181 5  an  attempt  was  made  to  promote 
peace  by  adopting  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Rev.  Adam 
Avcrell — a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  long  connected 
with  the  Conference — should  itinerate  during  the  year  among 
the  petitioners  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  dispense  it  where 
it  was  required  ;  but  this  arrangement  eventually  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  preachers  began,  without  further 
authority,  to  administer  the  ordinance ;  and,  at  the  Conference 
of  1 8 16,  a  motion  for  conceding  the  desired  privilege  to  the 
preachers  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  to  twenty- 


1  An  IILtorical  Api^ogy  for  the  Irish  Catholks^  b]rWaiuunPuiieU»Eiq.,  p.  I29. 
Dublin,  1807.  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  ATondale^  in  Gmnty  Dl^cUov.  He  died  itt 
1 82 1  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
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six.*  As  the  minority  refused  to  yiekl,  a  schism  now  took 
phicc  in  the  connection.  Tlie  majority  proceeded  to  assert 
their  position  as  mini.sters  entitled  to  dispense  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  :  the  minority,  under  the  designation  of 
"  J^riiuiiive  Methodists,"  continued  as  appanaj^cs  chiefly  to 
the  Established  Church.  The  Rev.  Adam  Averell — who  took 
so  prominent  a  part  at  the  time  of  the  division — acted  for 
nearly  thirty  years  as  President  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Conference.- 

In  the  early  part  of  the  i)resent  century  vital  piety  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  among  Irish  Presbyterians.  Some  of  their 
ministers  were  men  of  ability  and  eloquence  ;  and,  as  a  people, 
the'y  were  still  distinguished  by  their  industry,  intelligence, 
and  public  spirit.  But  laxity  of  doctrine  prevailed  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster;  family  worship  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
neglected  ;  ••  and  even  the  appearance  of  their  church  build- 
ings betokened  the  woeful  lukewarmness  which  prevailed. 
Their  mcctiiii^-hou^cs  were  generally  as  destitute  of  architec- 
tural taste,  as  they  were  naked  anil  uncon)fortable.  Notwith- 
stiindinL;  the  emigration  to  America — which  had  been  going  on 
alinusl  uniiUerrui)ledly  for  eighty  years — Presbyterians  still 
constituted  a  large  section  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  so 
that  statesmen  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  their 
suj)iMjrt  when  ni. iking  arrangements  for  the  legislative  union. 
The  proposal  to  erect  a  University  at  Armagh,  in  which  their 
c.mdidates  for  the  ministry  were  to  be  educated,  was  eventually 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  promise  of  a  large  addition  to  the  Rcgium 
Doin:ni   was  so<.)n   fulfilled.*      In    1803   the  ministers  of  the 


'  la  lijitf  -  A.  :^  ..'/./  .;;■  .\'./; /.;//rr,  ]>.  26S.  The  ^cliisui  which  now  followed 
o)ii  •■■iviai>.>  wvAiMiu-'i  liic  caiiM- <>r  Iruli  M(.tli(Mii»iu.  Accoixliiij^  to  the  relurni 
iiKulf  i<»  ilii-  hi^li  L'<)uli.ix:iLc  in  l^l7.  ii  :ij'jn.Mreil  ili;it  there  were  then  only 
2i,o;i  niciiilu  i.>  in  liic  coiiiKrii'in.     Sec  /.//i- c •//>'/»/;.•. "^v'l^  of  IJmerUk^  L  181. 

^   He  (iicii  DM  tiie  lotli  ol  January,  I^^47,   in  the  nini-ty-third  year  of  his  •n    A 
nicuiuir  of  iliis  VLUciaMe  man  has  been  wrilien  by  .♦losrs.  Slewart  and 
Dabbn,  lS.|S. 

•'  A   nrmi^lcr  nf  liu*  Kstablishcd  CluirLh,  Sj'O.ikin}:;  df  this  ]^rioil,    « 
l're>bM'.rian  biuiv  .   .    .  .  pracli.Ncl  il  lljen  bm  rardv.   .  .  .   The] 
tlu:ir  ]';ut,  \\\<\  l.iii^' (Ictliiicii  lro;n  tli.il  eariliiuil  ii<|iiiieuienlo' 
— J\isL'f.ii.lni:iU.,  '  v  ,:)i  hii':  CU'i\^:>:i,in  \\\\^l  Kcv.  Jaiiic 
Lon»l<)n.  1S40. 

*    The   KCf;.ii.i»    I>o:r.t;n.    a>  ni»\v  incrcas.d,    aniountcf 
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Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  and  each,  according  to  the  rank  of  his  congre- 
gation— estimated  by  the  number  of  families  and  amount  of 
stipend — received  £50,  £ys*  ^^  ;£^ioo  per  annum,  out  of  the 
public  treasury.^  This  classification  at  first  created  no  little 
murmuring — as  the  pastors  who  most  required  aid  received 
the  smallest  share  of  the  Parliamentary  provision  ;  and  as  it 
was  obvious  that,  by  the  augmentation,  the  State  intended 
not  so  much  the  benefit  of  the  Church  as  the  extension  of  its 
own  influence.  But,  as  Government  peremptorily  refused  to 
modify  its  regulations,  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  terms  imposed.  Notwithstanding  the  invidious  scheme 
of  distribution,  each  had  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income; 
and  this  augmentation  of  the  Regium  Donum  was,  in  the  end, 
received  by  all  as  a  seasonable  and  important  boon.  As  the 
secular  inducements  to  enter  the  sacred  oflfice  were  thus  in- 
creased, the  Synod  of  Ulster  immediately  sought  still  farther 
to  improve  its  position,  by  requiring  its  aspirants  to  the  minis- 
try to  pass  through  a  more  extended  course  of  education. 

Though  so  much  lukewarmness,  as  well  as  so  much 
latitudinarianism,  now  prevailed  among  Irish  Presbyterians, 
they  still  had  a  goodly  number  of  pious  and  orthodox  minis- 
ters. One  of  these — the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  McDowel — 
officiated  for  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  city  of  Dublin.* 
Dr.  McDowel  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology ;  he  was  a  man  of  varied  information  as  well  as  an 
attractive  preacher  ;  he  possessed  much  social  influence ;  and 


annum  for  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  In  1809  the  Secedcrs 
obtained  an  augmentation.  Their  ministers  were  divided  into  ihree  classes, 
receiving  respectively  ^40,  £s^f  and/" 70  per  annum. 

*  In  1804  there  were  187  ministers  and  183  congregations  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
and  I'resbyiery  of  Antrim.  In  1809  there  were  ninety-one  Secession  ministers  in 
Ireland. 

-  He  was  before  minister  of  Ballykelly,  in  County  Londonderry — where  he  was 
ordained  in  1766.  He  removed  to  Dublin  in  1778,  and  died  there  in  1824.  Tht' 
congregation  10  which  he  ministered  now  meets  in  Rutland  Square,  in  the  splendid^ 
church  erected  by  one  generous  individual — the  late  Alex.  Findlater,  Esq.,  J. P., 
ol  Slopes,  Kingstown.  Dr.  McDowel  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce, 
his  contemporary,  as  **  a  very  affectionate  and  spiritual  man,"  with  a  **  large  and 
flourishing"  congregniion.     J. iff  and  Times  0/  Lady  Hitntin^dmy  ii.  217. 
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somo  of  the  most  respectable  inlubitants  of  the  Irish  metro- 
polJH  were  connected  with  his  congrc^tion.*  To  his  unob- 
trusive but  faithful  labour*  may  be  tracetl  the  commcnce- 
inent  of  ihdt  religioi»  awalccaii^  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  led  to  so  great  an  improvement  in  the 
xpintoal  condition  of  the  country.  Amoog  the  young  persons 
under  his  pastoral  care  was  an  orphan  boy — Benjamin 
WillLims  Mathias — of  whom  he  was  guardian,  and  who 
profited  much  by  his  instructions^*  Dr.  McDowd  soon 
recognized  his  piety  and  talent ;  and  encouraged  him  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  ro!nistf>*.'  In  due  time  his  ward  and 
namesake  became  a  student  of  Trinity  College ;  but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Irish  Uaivcr?>ity  chilled  his  attachment  to 
Presbj-terionism ;  and.  at  the  Icrmittation  of  bis  course  in 
1797,  be  was  ordained,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  by  Dr. 
Porter,  Bishop  of  Kiltala.*  For  some  time  afterwards  he 
officiated  nilh  much  accejitaacc  as  a  curate  in  County 
PoMii ,  Ini'.  in  i-'H.-i;  he  returned  to  IXib'in,  to  o<xup>'  the 
pulpit  of  a  recently-erected  chapel,  known  as  the  Bethesda. 
He  acted  as  chaplain  of  this  place  of  worship  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years;  and  meanwhiie  contitmcd  to  attract  crowds 
by  his  evangelical  and  impressi\-e  ministrations.  Though  not 
remarkable  for  commanding  intellijct.  Mr.  Mathias  was 
highly  gifted  as  a  preacher:  his  voice,  his  appearance,  his 
fluent  address,  his  deep    fervour,  and  the  excellence  of  his 


"  Aldemian  Hiilwn,  so  well-known  \n  cv-rnevt 
Dublin  early  in  the  pr«eiil  cenlury,  was  otre  •.'(  I 
in  180a,  ■'  He  was  toted  a  gold  boi  and  1  vain; 
arttnlhHi  tn  Ikf  ctiersiaict  of  tk€  SabBa!k  h*nKnii"r 
ihe  a\.y:'—Ufiami  TiHttt  ef  1-aJy  /faitlit^J.-m. 
iMtfTs  nf  Dr.  C'r-j-vi,  p.  to3.  Lonkin,  iSjU. 
la  i305  he  and  Dr.  McDovcI  ibiKd  L.^v'pn.  »F 
buldiog  of  a  new  LTangelical  >.-lui>«I  in  l^blin 
lim^^n,  iL  mS, 
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•  /W.  p.  31.  Dr.  Tix>a  ■ra  u  EnglbJinian. 
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matter,  all  contributed  to  promote  his  popularity ;  and  at 
length  not  a  few  of  the  dite  of  the  metropolis  became  his 
constant  auditors.  Students  of  Trinity  College,  lawyers, 
physicians,  gentry,  and  nobility,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
humbler  classes,  flocked  to  the  Bethesda.  But  the  Calvinism 
which  he  preached — and  of  which  for  years  he  was  almost 
the  only  expositor  among  the  Episcopal  ministers  of  Dub- 
lin— gave  deadly  offence  to  his  spiritual  superiors.  There 
was  not  then  a  single  bishop  in  all  Ireland  who  supported 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation  ;  all  were  either  Pelagians 
or  professors  of  some  lifeless  form  of  Arminianism  ;  and,  in 
ecclesiastical  circles,  the  ministrations  of  Mathias  soon  awak- 
ened a  murmur  of  disapprobation.  The  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  commanded  the  students,  under  pain  of  censure,  to 
discontinue  their  attendance  on  the  sermons  of  the  earnest 
evangelist  -}  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  not  only  refused 
to  license  him,  but  actually  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in 
any  of  the  churches  of  the  Irish  capital.^  The  Word,  notwith- 
standing, had  free  course  and  was  glorified  ;  and  the  uncon- 
secratcd  building"*  was  the  scene  of  many  scriptural  conver- 
sions. The  chaplain  of  the  Bethesda  rendered  far  more 
substantial  service  to  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church 
than  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.*     Students 


'  Ihief  Memorials,  p.  228. 

'  Ihid.  So  nmch  were  all  the  clergy  afraid  of  ofTendhig,  even  by  reading  prayers 
for  him,  that  on  two  occasions,  when  saflcring  from  extreme  fatigue,  after  travel* 
ling  on  a  deputation  for  a  religious  society,  he  could  obtain  no  assistance  ;  and 
was  ^o  completely  overcome,  when  performing  service,  that  he  nearly  fainted. 
Ibid.  p.  229. 

'  The  l^cthcsda  was  licensed  at  first  as  a  dissenting  chapel  under  the  Toleration 
Act.  Brief  Mctncriah,  p.  136.  It  had  been  occupied  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
by  the  pious  but  eccentric  Rev.  John  Walker,  who  was  at  one  time  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  who  afterwards  withdrew  both  from  the  College  and 
the  ICstablishcd  Church.  Whtn  Mr.  Mathias  was  at  college,  Mr.  Walker  was  his 
tutor.     Ibid.  pp.  138-9-ia 

*  The  Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox— then  a  student  of  Trinity  College— thus  speaks 
on  the  subject  :— "  The  Divinity  Lectures  in  the  University  were  all  but  a  fiurce, 
>viih  the  merit  of  being  a  solemn  one.  Young  men  were  therefore  hurried  into  the 
ministry  totally  unprepared  by  any  academic  instructor."  .  .  .  **  Mr.  MatUastkcD 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  expounded  the  way  of  life  with  the  fivcdoBi  ■ 
tnith  of  an  apostle  of  the  everlasting  gospel.      In  commeii  with  ■ 
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continued  to  attend  the  sen-ices  of  Mr.  Mathias  despite  the 
Provost'a  interdict ;  and  not  a  few  who  afterwards,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clci^,  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  were  among  his  most  regular  and  attentive 
bearers. 

The  influence  of  the  ministrations  of  this  true  herald  of  the 
Cross  was  felt,  not  only  all  over  the  country,  but  in  distant 
land'!.  "  I  consider,"  said  a  pious  nobleman  who,  with  his 
family,  had  been  for  some  time  in  attendance  on  his  services, 
"that  Mr.  Mathias  is  doing  more  for  Ireland  than  any  otlier 
man  in  the  kingdom."  '  It  was  alleged  that,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  to  which  missionaries  had  then  gone,  some 
one  of  them  at  least  dated  his  first  religious  impressions  from 
what  he  had  heard  at  the  Bcthesda ;  and  it  was  added  that 
those  earnest  men  who  left  Trinity  College,  to  take  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  communion,  were  nearly  all  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  taught  to  preach  it  with  effect, 
under  his  ministry.*  Several  Romish  priests  found  their  way 
to  his  place  of  worship  ;  and  were  thus  won  over  to  Protestan- 
tism.* But  this  gifted  and  successful  evangelist  throughout 
life  was  obliged  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  attached  flock  ;  and  though,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  his  public  career,*  he  obtained  Episcopal 
licence,  he  was  never  admitted  to  any  of  the  honours  or 
emoluments  of  the  Establishment.  Worn  out  by  exces.sive 
exertion,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis  in  1835  ;  an  annuity 
was  then  purchased  for  him  by  his  friends ;"  and  in  1841,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  terminated  his  mortal  course. 

About  the  time  when  Mr.  Mathias  was  beginning  to  attract 
attention  as  a  preacher,  there  were,  in  various  quarters,  in- 
dications of  a  spiritual  awakening  among  the  clergy  of  the 

contemporaries,  I  may  refer  my  firsl  .wrioos  impreiiioTH  ....  10  the  preaching 
of  lh»t  gifleil  ma.n." —P.iitaral  Aiiials,  pp.  112,  113,  aa 

'  BritI  Mrmorioh,  p.  203.  See  also  Zr/inm/  Timti'<f  Lady  HunlvigdBH,\\.'iyi, 

>  Brief  Memoriali,  p.  226. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  175-6,  179.    Mr.  Malhias  published  several  works.    One  of  ihete  was 
enlilleil  "  Viiulicia  Laid,  er  The  Kighl  nf  Ike  Laity  la  ike  UnreilrieleJ  /faiJing 
of  the  Saatd  Scriplmes  VinJiealni.     Another  vm  A  Ci-m/fH./itu     '" 
CoHtuil  of  Trenl.     nuHin,  1831. 

•  In  182S.      Fritf  M'mcriaU.  p.  SsS,  uolr.  '  Il.i.1.  p.  14: 
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Irish  Establishment.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Tighe,  rector  nf 
Drumgoolaiid  in  County  Down,'  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stopford  of 
Letterkenny,'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maturin  of  Fannet,  the  Rev.  John 
Quarry  of  Cork,*  and  others,  were  exemplary  and  efficient 
pastors.  But  nowhere  was  a  work  of  grace  more  manifest 
than  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  its  neighbourhood.  That 
place — so  famous,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion,  as  the 
capital  of  the  Catholic  Confederacy — had  long  been  noted 
for  its  fashionable  dissipation.  Among  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
Were  often  found  the  dignified  clergy  ;  and  a  private  theatre, 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  largely 
enjoyed  their  patronage.  This  theatre  was  kept  up  about 
seventeen  years;*  and  was  meanwhile  frequented  by  si.\ 
bishops  and  their  families,  six  deans  and  their  families,  seven 
archdeacons  and  their  families,  and  at  least  fifty  other  clergy- 
men and  their  families,"  But,  at  this  very  time,  there  were 
ministers  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory  who  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  Church  in  Christendom.  Of  these  the  Rev. 
Peter  Roe  was  the  most  distinguished  On  Christmas  Day, 
1798 — when  yet  only  twenty  years  of  age — he  received 
ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  a  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  youth  ;  and  some  of  his  earliest  appearances 
in  the  pulpit  gave  promise  of  the  powerwliich  he  subsequently 
wielded;  but  he  had  not  yet  fairly  realized  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  pastoral  commission  ;  and  he  was  still  very  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  great  doctrines  of  th^- 
fever  under  which  he  suffered  in  the  an: 
which  brought  him  into  extreme  danger,  m  > 
led  him  to  think  very  seriously  of  the  I 
now  began  to  study  the  Scriptures  wiUl  l| 
his    light    gradually   improved ;    and 
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personx  of  piety  and  talent,  connected  with  non-conforming 
Churches,  contributed  largely  to  his  spiritual  advancement- 
At  the  house  of  Alderman  Button  of  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  introduced  to  a  select  circle  of  good  men  of  various 
denominations;'  and  he  was  thus  led  to  cultivate  that 
Catholic  spirit  for  which  he  was  subsequently  remarkable. 
An  eminent  Moravian  minister — named  Hartley — resident  in 
the  Irish  capital,  with  whom  he  now  became  acquainted,  first 
awakened  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  to  the  heathen.* 
Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  officiated  as  curate  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Kilkenny ;  and  the  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Edwnrd  Pidgeon — to  whom  he  was  related,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  real  excellence — acted  towards  him  with  great  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  Mr  Pidgeon  was  himself  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  recent  revival  in  the  Irish  Episcopal  body;* 
and  he  viewed,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  real,  ability, 
and  growing  reputation  of  his  youthful  assistant.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  this  worthy  minister  resigned,  in  favour  of 
his  curate,  his  appointment  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Though 
Mr.  Roe  could  never  sec  his  way  to  embrace  all  the  pecu* 
Itaritics  of  Calvinism,  he  substantially  adopted  its  leadic^ 
principles  ;  for  he  taught  redemption  by  Christ,  regeneration 
by  the  spirit,  justification  by  faith  alone  through  the  imputcxl 
righteousness  of  the  Great  Intercessor,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
grace  in  the  sinner's  salvation.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  soon 
attained  extraordinary  popularity.  When  yet  a  very  young 
minister,  he  was  often  invited  to  Dublin  to  preach  on  public 
occasions  on  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  its  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  and  he  was  always  sure  to  attract  a  numerous  con- 
gregation. Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  Ireland.  When  in 
London  he  had  overflowing. audiences  ;    and,  on  more  than 


'  Memoir,  pp.  6a,  114. 

*  JHd.  pp.  114,  245.  See  also  JJrit/ M""^'"''!''  "/  Malkias,  p,  6t.  H« 
llie  hlher  of  the  Rev.  John  Hartley,  some  time  a  roissioiiaiy  in  Greece. 
The  elder  Mr.  Hartlej  setlleU  in  riublin,  iSo'i  where,  for  iwo  fears,  he  JH 
in  German  to  >  congregation.  He  5ubscqi'ci"'y  removeii  to  the  MorsTian  Mttlft.  1 
meni  of  Gnicehill,  near  Kallymena,  in  Coun'y  Antrim.  He  died  in  1811.  ti/k  ' 
aii<i  Tlmfi  ef  Lady  I/uHlinsdoH,  n,  itx. 

'  Memoir,  pp.  I69.I71. 
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one  occasion,  an  English  living,  far  more  valuable  than  his 
own,  was  pressed  on  his  acceptance.  But,  unwilling  to  leave 
a  field  of  labour  in  which  he  had  been  signally  honoured  by 
his  Heavenly  Master,  he  displayed  a  noble  disinterestedness 
by  declining  these  tempting  offers.* 

The  blessed  fruits  of  Mr.  Roe's  labours  were  indeed  mo^t 
abundant.  Many  of  all  conditions  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilkenny  looked  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father ;  the  private  theatre  disappeared ;  and  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  general  tone  of  society  took  place  within  the 
circle  of  his  ministrations.  Before  his  death  he  could  reckon 
up  no  less  than  eighteen  ordained  clergymen  who  had  been 
pupils  in  his  Sunday  school — as  well  as  others  who,  though 
not  ordained,  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
missions.*  Even  his  occasional  services,  when  from  home, 
were  not  barren  of  results.  When  obliged  at  one  time  to 
visit  Harrogate  in  quest  of  health,  not  a  few  were  awakened 
by  his  exhortations.* 

Though  an  earnest  Churchman,  the  minister  of  St  Mary's, 
Kilkenny,  was  no  narrow-minded  bigot  He  had  no  idea  of 
imitating  the  folly  of  John  Wesley,  who  persisted  in  attending 
the  ministry  of  the  Establishment — no  matter  how  worthless 
the  preacher,  and  how  unprofitable  the  sermon.  In  England, 
Mr.  Roe  frequented  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  non- 
conformists— when  he  found  the  services  more  edifying  than 
those  provided  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  communion. 
"  In  conscience  and  from  principle  a  Churchman,  it  cannot/' 
said  he,  "  but  be  a  grief  to  me  to  be  obliged,  in  order  to  hear 
the  truth  preached,  to  go  to  a  dissenting  meeting  house."  * 
When  in  B«ith  he  regularly  joined  in  worship  with  the 
Independents,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Jay.  He  valued  the  preaching  of  that  celebrated  minister  as 
"  both  doctrinal  and  practical  ; "  as  "  allowing  every  passage 
of  scripture  its  full  meaning ; "  and  as  presenting  such  variety 
of  illustration  as  could  not  fail  to  make  it  interesting.  From 
the  year  183 1 — when  he  spent  some  time  in   the  south  of 


*  Memoir ^  pp.  290,  29a.  '  /A/V/.  p.  217. 

'  /hU.  p.  279.  *  /**/.  p.  200. 
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England,  and  whtn  he  constantly  attended  the  weekly  lecture  1 
in  the  CoiiBrcgational  chapel — it  was  his  custom  to  read  f 
aloud  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  "Morning  Exercises"  every  dajP  I 
before  leaving  the  brcalv'fast  table.' 

It  must  bo  admitted  that,  in  as  far  as  his  own  cxperienocl 
was   concerned,  Mr.  Roe  had  small  reason  to  congratulate  T 
himself  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Episcopal  govern-  i 
ment.     Though  one  of  the  most  gifted,  most  laborious,  and  f 
most    successful    ministers    ever    connected   with   the    Irish  4 
Establishment,  he  received  little  sympathy  or  encouragement  | 
from   any  of  the   Irish  prelates.     He  was  again  and  again  i 
thwarted,  discountenanced,   and    even    insulted,  by  his   owoi 
diocesan.     On  one  occasion,  in  despite  of  his  solemn  protest,  J 
a  clergyman  of  anti-evangelical  principles  was  thrust  into  his  J 
pulpit,  by  Episcopal  authority,  to  preach  a  charily  sermon.*  I 
Mr.  Roc   could   only   signify   his   displeasure   by   absenting  ' 
himself    from    the    service.      At   another  time   the   bishop 
positively    refused   to    sanction   the   meeting    of   a    clerical 
association  for  prayer  and  mutual  improvemeiit^though  the 
.same   dignitary   quietly   permitted   eight   clergymen   of  his 
diocese  to  be  members  of  the  Kilkenny  hunting  club.'     For 
many  years,  the  emolument  Mr.  Roe  derived  from  his  situation 
in  the  Church  was  very  paltry;  and,  when  he  had  at  length 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  addition  to  his  income,  the 
bishop  most  ungraciously  refused   to  fiat  the  arrangement* 
"  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  Mr. 
Roe  never  received  any  promotion  or  preferment  from  any 
one  bishop  of  the  Church."  ' 

The  revival  among  the  Episcopal  clergy,  which  commenced 
about  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  continued  to  spread 
far  and  wide  ;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  the  Irish  Establishment  contained  a  considerable  number 


1  AAwair,  ]■>.  48J.  ■  //,,./.  p.  326. 

'  Memoir,  pp.  9*,  9J.  Aboul  this  period  many  of  the  Established  clergy,  with 
the  connivance  of  their  bishops,  spent  their  lime  in  hunling  and  shooline.  "  Mr. 
Daly  (afterH-ards  Bishop  of  Cashel),  while  curate  of  Malrancan  (in  County  Wex- 
ford) was  one  day  riding  with  his  bishop — (hey  met  a  number  of  his  clergy  following 
Ihe  hounds— when  the  only  remark  made  by  ihebtship  w.isihat  they  ought  not  to 
\Bin\.inrfdco^3."—MfmoirofBishef  Daly,  byMn;.  Madden,  p,  36.    London,  1875. 

'  Memoir,  pp.  168-9.  '  i^'^-  P-  ^5-     ^'r.  Koe  died  in  1841 
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of  ministers  who,  in  point  of  real  eloquence,  and  pastoral 
devotedness,  would  have  adorned  the  brightest  period  in  the 
Christian  annals.  A  few  of  those  now  awakened  became, 
in  the  end,  dissatisfied  with  their  Church  and  withdrew  from 
its  communion:'  but  the  greater  number  remained  within 
its  pale,  and  contributed  greatly  to  promote  its  credit  and 
efficiency.  This  baptism  of  grace  was  experienced  by  other 
denominations;  and  hence,  since  the  year  1800,  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  in  the  state  of  Irish  Protestan- 
tism. The  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — established 
in  1793^ — had  already  done  something  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
but  its  operations  had  been  rather  languidly  conducted  :  and, 
as  the  desire  for  spiritual  knowledge  increased,  the  demand 
for  Bibles  became  more  and  more  urgent.  One  of  the  cleri- 
cal friends  of  Mr.  Roe — the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw  of  Kilkenny 
— was  the  first  who  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  so  greatly  shattered  about  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  that  he  was  unfit  for  stated  paroctiittl 
duty  1  and  he  was  instructed  by  his  medical  adviscr.i  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  be  uacfulty 
employed ;  and,  that  he  might  render  some  service  to  the 
Christian  cause,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  collection 
of  second-hand  copies  of  the  Scripture.'),  which  he  could  dis- 
tribute, either  gratuitously  or  at  very  low  prices.'  He  accord- 
ingly supplied  himself  with  a  tax-cart ;  and,  passing  over 


'        '  Of  these  msy  be  mentioned  Mesan.  Robinson,  Thoniu  Kelly,  (ici 
C.  Hargrove,  and  John  Code.      See  Brief  Mtmatials,  Ji.  9J  ;  Mtmfir  y 
57,  nfffe ;  MfiHoir  of  Arehbiikep  of  Tmtii,  pp.  33a.  334,  34S>     ' 
the  founder  of  churches,  which  bear  his  nom^  in  Dublin,  Aihy,  PonulinB 
RoKS,  and  Walerford,     See  Lift  of  C'naicA,  p.  iSa 
I       *  In  iSoo  il  received  an  Act  of  Incorporatiun  and  Pnrliamcntuf  ^ 
I  amount  of  jf 300  pei  annum.      It  Ihen  commenced  (o  aSoiA  auAiAMi^  || 
r  «nd  especially  lo  parochiaJ  ichools.  In  r8z7.  whcnthegrenl  wuwithilor 
up  all  conneiioQ  with  schools.    Xtferl  e/ UndmBtd  SiAaoli  {\Ttiu\A\  Ciimm 
p.  19.     Dublin,  l8jS.     Manl  says  thai  **  its  founders  were  Ihtn  priole  ohb. 
ihen,  one  ecclesiastic,  and  two  laicks, " — Niil.  of  Ckurth  of  Irttntnl,  u   740, 

*  Mr.  Shaw,  though  not  named,  is  the  clergyman  indicated  in  eI'-    "— 

Mr.  Rof,  p.  s^j ;  and  in  flnef  AfmorMm/ AfarAm,  p.  i6i.  Id, 
fully  namted  in  /tttollrcneni  ofthi  Lift  and  Timti  ef  Rr.-  D<:  M.- 
pp.  iS,  19.     Belfast,  1S74. 
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travelled,  from  house  to   house,  and  fcom  town  to 
his  novel  mission.     As  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  a 
iiaii  of  influential  family  connexions,'  he  usually  met 
I  respectful  reception.     Every  volume  given  him,  in  re- 
e  to  his  appeal,  was  duly  deposited  in  his  tax-cart ;  and, 
had  thus  collected  a  goodly  store,  he  returned  to 
I ;  visited  the  post  offices  in  all  directions;  and  left  ten 
vc  of  his  copies,  with  the  post-master.     As  all  the  post- 
were  then  Protestants,  he  could  reckon  on  their  ser- 
and  he  gave  them  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  sale 
rstowal  of  the  books,     When  at  one  time  in  London  his 
:aught  u  placard  announcing  the  proposed  formation  of 
Association  for  the  Dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
care  to  attend  at  the  place  and  time  indicated  ;  and,  at 
St  meeting  of  the  British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society, 
simple  and  interesting  statements  of  this  earnest  Irishman, 
s  ho  described   the  dearth  of  tlie  sacred  volume  in  Jiis  own 
country,  are  said  to  have  greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the 
assembly.    From  iSoo  to  1810  Mr.  Shaw  visited  England  and 
Scotland  every  year.     At  one  time  he  obtained  in  Edinburgh 
alone   upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes,^      The  average 
number  collected  by  him  annually  amounted  to  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand.     These  were  scattered  all  over   Ireland ; 
and  contributed  much,  as  well  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  as  to  excite  a  thirst  for  scriptural  information. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1806;'  and 
other  educational  agencies  soon  followed.  The  London 
Hibernian  Society,  which  now  commenced  its  operations, 
was  greatly  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Albert   Blest,  a  pious  merchant  of  good  position  settled  at 


■  He  wa>  neaily  related  to  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Itart. 

■  Mfmeir  of  Rtv.  Pdir  Roe,  p.  234. 

'  The  BciiLtli  and  Foteign  Bible  Socieiy  was  eslabllslied  in  Marcli,  1S04.  'I'he 
Hibeminn  Bible  Society  originated  two  years  afterwards.  Il  has  been  staled  that, 
al  Ihe  time  of  its  formalion,  with  ihe  exceplion  of  the  metropivlis,  there  were  nut 
iwelvc  towns  in  Ireland  in  which  Bibles  and  I'estamenls  were  sold.  From  its 
lormation  to  1S74,  jt  issued  3,S93,458  Copies  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  printed  several 
editions,  as  well  in  Irish  as  in  English.  It  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  twenty* 
one  members,  of  various  denominalinns,  resident  in  or  neat  Dublin. 
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Sligo.'  This  Society  was  originally  designed  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation :*  but  in  1814  its  constitution  was  modified  ;  as,  from 
that  date,  it  confined  itself  exclusively  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  chiefly  by  English  Congregational ists  ;  and,  as 
at  first  the  Irish  Episcopal  clergy  had  no  share  in  its  man- 
agement, they  viewed  it  with  distrust  f  but.  when  theii 
influence  was  subsequently  recognized,  they  joined  in  its 
support,  and  helped  to  extend  its  operations.*  In  iSrSitcould 
reckon  347  schools  and  27,000  scholars.'  It  required  the 
children  to  commit  to  memory  large  sections  of  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  thus  many  were  weaned  from  Romanism.  The 
Methodists  claim  the  credit  of  establishing  the  Hibernian 
Sunday  School  Society — which  dates  its  commencement  iti 
1809.'    The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 


'  During  the  Utter  hslf  onhe  lut  centary,  relisioo  wa»  nl  the  lowat  ebb  among 
ihe  Protestants  of  Sligo.  But  there  hu  one  good  man  there,  who,  like  another 
Peter  Waldo,  was  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  deyenerale  times.  His  name  wa( 
Andrew  Maihea.  He  was  >  Scotch  Calvinistic  Presbyterian,  and  an  influenlitl 
tnerchonl.  He  conduded  a  weekly  religious  service  in  a  public  room  ;  and,  00  a 
ponicutar  ocouion,  Alben  Bleat,  then  a  reckleiis  young  man,  happened  to  he 
present.  He  continued  his  attendance  ;  and  was  soon  brought  under  deep  religious 
impressions.  la  the  end  he  became  a  decided  and  eminent  Christian,  la  1780 
he  matried  Mr.  Maiben's  daughter.  Dlssatislied  with  the  existing  Presbyterian 
ministry — at  that  time  very  inefficient —Mr.  Maiben  and  his  son-in-law  sought 
supplies  of  preaching  from  the  English  Independents  ;  and  thus  CongrFgationalitat 
was  introduced  into  Sligo,  Mr.  Blest  did  much  to  extend  and  elevate  Protestantism 
in  the  wei^t  of  Ireland.  He  long  acted  as  Secretary  for  Irelind  of  Ihe  London 
Hibernian  Society  ;  and  died,  at  an  advanced  age.  in  1837. 

'  I-i/f  and  LrlUri  a/  Dr.  UrwUk,  p.  43, 

*  Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Sirr,  the  biographer  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  says  that  the 
Society  ein|iloyed  "  certain  w/™™* /ra«-A/rJ,  lailtd  JUitaanarin," — Afainr,  p. 
676.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  one  of  these  "  Intrusive  ptearhen."  About  this 
lime  Congregaiionalism  was  introduced  into  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  other  pods  of 

*  Mrmair  t./  Iki  iatl  AnkHike/i  of  Tuam,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D'An7  Sirr,  U.l>., 
p.  676.     Uubliit,  1845. 

*  Steven,  p.  149.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  iSiS  Ihe  Irish  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Natives  through  ibe  Medium  of  their  own  Langunge 
was  instituted.  It  was  conaecled  with  the  Eitabliihed  Church.  S«e  Mtnmr  #/ 
Iki  last  ArchUsiofi  ff  Timm,  p.  549. 

*  Stemoir  0/ Atvriil,  p.  3 II. 
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in  Ireland — better  known  as  the  Kildare  I'lace  Society — 
was  instituted  towards  the  close  of  l8ii.  It  originated  in  a 
large  and  well- conducted  school  in  the  Liberties  of  Dubl 
which  had  been  in  existence  from  1 786,  chiefly  under  I 
control  of  the  Quakere,'  This  Society  acted  on  the  prind 
that,  in  all  its  scliools,  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  witl' 
note  or  comment.  In  1814  it  was  adopted  by  Govemmq 
and  encouraged  by  a  Parliamentary  Grant,  A  well-knw 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman — Lord  Fingali — consented 
become  its  Vice-President  :*  and  priest  after  priest  i 
accept  its  aid.^  In  1825  it  could  reckon  1,490  schools,  4 
100,000  pupils.* 

But  though,  in  the  beginning,  the  Roman  Catholic  tud 
proclaimed  no  hostility  to  the  Hibernian  and  Kildare  1 
Schools;^  and  though  a  priest  might  occasionally  be  j 
attending  their  examinations,  and  listening  to  the  child 
repeating  Scripture  ;*  it  was  all  the  while  obvious  thattbeBl 
zt^ilous  adherents  of  the  I'opc  regarded  thwc  cdticafli 
movements  with  no  little  suspicion. 

'  Mimoirr/litlasl  AriJiHik/f  ^  TmAti 

'  U/t  tf  Lefivy,  p.  88. 

■  Himotr  aflhc  lail  ArtMiiktf  ^ 

*  Htfnrl  ff  End^aitd  Sthatli  (Ircttnit) 
or^6,9So  niBS  made  by  r«(liiiinenl.     TUl| 
ami  lo/;j5.ooo  in  1817.     Jn  iSja  the 

»  AUiul  this  lime  ihc   Rigbi  Re». 
Connm',  w«s  a.  member  of  the  Comi 
School  Society,  ihc  avowed  objecl 
iiiEtniction  u  might  pieymri 
^fporlnmly  0/  oMlimng  xn  n. 
nl.nul  300  K.  L'.  dtiUrcii  uLic 
ftulhoriicd  English  veision  of  ilie  Kil. 
1S14  they  were  suddenly  wilhilrawn. 

'  In    lSt6  the  liberil    Romunisl!    ol 
Society."    A  New  Testament  appemtd  ') 
Ihe  R,  C.  Vic«r  Apostolic,  in  which  )ii^  1 
meant  "to  raise  a  fund  lo  print  and  t 
edition  uf  Ihc  Cniholic  venion  of  thi 
Milner  vchemcnti)'  denounced  ibe  scheme 
Viut  VII..  in  a  Bull  daled  June  igth,  igi6,  cAD^O 
have,"  says  l,e  here,  "been  livly  iAw*n/at  lhi<  tti. 
ttrr /vHHitatimii  n/  t^igion  nre  undfnninr.f1."— Hl  ■., 
pp.  *40-l, 
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awakened  their  anxiety ;  and  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
pupils  from  their  communion  did  not  tend  to  abate  alarm. 
Various  means  were  therefore  used  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  these  seminaries.  Early  in  this  century  a  papal  Bull 
approved  of  a  society  called  "The  Sodality  of  Christian 
Doctrine" — instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools,  this  society  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  ;  it  embraced  both  sisterhoods  and  brotherhoods ;  its 
members  confessed  and  communicated  once  a  week;  and,  before 
and  after  mass  on  the  Lord's  Day,  laboured  to  make  young 
and  old  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  principles  of  popery.^ 
Another  Institute — known  as  ''  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,"  took  charge  of  daily  instruction.*  The  Brothers — 
though  not  called  monks — ^were  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
They  took  a  vow  of  poverty,  a  vow  of  celibacy,  a  vow  of 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  a  vow  to  teach  children 
gratuitously  for  their  lives. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Romish 
priests  had,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  had  not,  it  was  thought,  sufficiently  sympa- 
thized with  the  oppressed  in  their  struggles  for  redress  of 
grievances ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  the  Right  Boys 
insisted  on  the  reduction  of  clerical  fees,  betokened  a  waning 
regard  for  their  religious  directors.'     By  joining  their  nobility 


1  See  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland ^  1824-5,  by  Phelan  and  0*Sul- 
livan,  part  ii.,  p.  287.     London,  1826. 

*  Digest  of  Evidenie^  iL  288.  The  founder  was  Mr.  Rice,  and  their  first  school 
was  established  at  Waterford,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  In 
1820  the  order  obuined  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  In  1858  the  brothers  had 
15,000  pupils  in  their  schools  in  Ireland.  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commission^  pp.  130,  13 1.  Some  time  aAer  the  Sodality  of  Christian  Doctrine 
was  organized,  the  seminary  at  Clongowes  Wood,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  ¥ras 
established.  The  place  is  said  to  have  cost  originally  ;f  16,00a  The  institute  was 
conducted  by  Jesuits,  and  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
K.  C.  gentry.  Digest  of  Evidence^  I  246  ;  and  il  1 50.  The  congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  was  founded  in  Dublin  in  1815.  Brenan,  p.  636.  The  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  not  established  till  1831.    Ibid,  p.  637. 

'  Columbanus  (Dr.  O'Conor)  says  in  hit  Third  Letter  (p.  37) :— "  The  personal 
regard  and  consideration  for  the  priesthood  has  been  gradually  declining "  since 
1778.     In  1792  we  find  Edmund  Burke  saying  : — "At  no  time  witKvR.  td.^  «jc»kx> 
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and  encouraging  tbeir  apathy,  wb«n  the  Catholic  Committ 
were  contcoding  for  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws,  the  pri« 
still  further  offeodcd  the  mass  of  thetr  countr>-meii.     Btit^ 
would  appear  that,  immediatdy  after  the  Rebellion  of  l/i 
their  rapidly  recovered  their  influence*     A  considerable  ntl| 
ber  of  their  curates  were  implicated   in  the  seditious  mV 
meat ;  but,  as  a  body,  the  parish  priests  took  oo  part  in  j 
for  they  were  aware  that  it  was  to  be  supported  by  tbe  f 
of  the  French  republicans ;  and  they  remembered,  with  hi 
how  these  men  on  the  Continent  had  overthrown  the  Ri 
Catholic  Church,  and  butchered  the  Roman  CatboUc  del 
Many  of  them  had  exhorted  their  flocks  not  to  join  i 
conspiracy ;   and,  when  the  iosuTTcction  was  suppressed,  I 
advice  was  thankfully  remembered    Someof  them — ^wfaon 
perfectly  free  from  blame — were  treated  by  the  ] 
rebels  ;  and  these  harsh  proceedin 
awakened  sympathy.     The  c 
exerted  themselves  t 
down  their  arms,  aocL 
shelter  them  from  pia 
on  their  affection, 
the  Orange  socJetii 
ment     The  Orangetfl 
senseless   and   ptofancl 
goaded  the  Roman  Cat 
bound  them  more 
faith.* 

To  not  a  ( 
has  so  long  retd 
tlie  people  of  I 
such  as  Transil 
opposed   alike  tl 
concealed  a 


m» 
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thing  very  like  a  consciousness  that  it  is  condemned  in  the 
Book  of  Books ;  and  the  social  state  of  those  countries,  in 
which  it  reigns  without  a  rival,  attests  how  little  it  is  fitted  to 
bless  and  sanctify  humanity.  Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue 
are  an  outrage  on  all  propriety  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  vindi- 
cate implicit  submission  to  a  foreign  priest,  on  the  ground 
either  of  reason  or  divine  authority,  piety  or  patriotism.  But 
withal  Romanism  has  contrived,  to  this  very  day,  to  maintain 
its  ascendency  over  the  greater  portion  of  a  quick-witted  and 
warm-hearted  nation.  Some  of  the  causes  of  its  success  have 
already  been  described  ;  and  it  may  here  be  added  that  it  has 
been  largely  indebted  for  its  conservation  to  its  ample 
supply  of  working  clergy,  and  to  the  rigour  of  its  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Its  priests  have  always  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  provide  for  its  parishes  ;*  they  have  been  judiciously  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  culture  and  capabilities  ;  and  watch- 
ful eyes  have  still  been  looking  on  to  quicken  their  activity. 
Every  bishop,  every  priest,  every  curate,  and  almost  every 
layman,  is  under  constant  supervision.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  will  illustrate  the  minute 
attention  with  which  it  had  been  governed. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  island  a  considerable  number 
of  the  regular  clergy,  as  well  as  a  full  supply  of  parish  priests. 
The  regular  clergy  are  bound  by  monastic  vows  ;  *  and,  under 
certain  restrictions,  may  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  the 
secular  or  parochial  clergy ;  and  between  these  two  denomi- 
nations there  has  always  existed  some  little  jealousy.  They 
take  notice  of  each  others*  movements ;  animate  each  others* 
zeal ;  and  supply  each  others*  lack  of  service.  The  friars  are 
to  be  found  alongside  the  parish  priests  in  almost  all  the 
large  towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  thus,  in  these  centres  of  influence, 


^  In  1S08  it  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  **  the  number  of  Catholic  clergymen 

in  Ireland  approached  nearer  to  3,000  than  2,000." — Plowden's  //isf,  of  Irdand 

from  the  Union ^  iii.  638.      If  so,  the  number  of  priests  must  have  much  exceeded 

the  number  of  parishes.     In  this  calculation  the  regulars  were  probably  included. 

See  before,  p.  632. 

•  Hence  they  are  called  regulars^  because  they  live  secundum  regulam. 
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es  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the 

n   Catholic   population.      Among  the  friars  are 

3  somt  jf  their  most  effective  preachers,  and  ablest  con- 

lirsialists.     These  regular  clergy  are  of  different  orders — 

9  as  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augusti- 

i;  and  each  Order  has  a  Chief  or  General  of  its  own — who 

hBCs  ti  iplicit  submission,  and  who  is  in  close  correspon- 

,         t-"  T"— >     TI'-  i-ishops  nominate  all  the  parish 

It  I'  )ice  whatever  in  the  selection. 

ni  paro  onerous  for  a  single  individual, 

the  pnest  is  u.      i       lent,  or  unpopular,  the  bishop  can 

ncc  appoint  a  curate  or  assistant,  who  enjoys,  according 

Jrcum stances,  the  one-third  or  the  one-half  of  the  income 

the  parish.'     The  curate  holdshis  place  merely  during  the 

sure  of  the  bishop.     When  a  priest  is  entrusted  with  the 

ige  of  a  parish,  he  can  be  summarily  removed  at  any  time 

wiUiin  three  years ;  but,  should  those  three  years  of  probation 

be  completed  to  the  bishop's  satisfaction,  he  then  acquires  a 

title  to  the  situation ;   and  he  cannot  be  set  aside  without 

proof  of  canonical  incompetency.     The  income  of  the  priest 

is  derived  chiefly  from  payments  made  by  the  head  of  each 

family  at  Easter  and  Christmas ;  and  from  contributions  at 

weddings,  baptisms,  and  funerals.     The  bishop  is  supported, 

partly   by  the   income  of  the  best  living  in   the  diocese;* 

partly,  by  fees  paid  for  marriage  licences ;    and  partly,  by 

direct    contributions — varying   in   amount — from  the  several 

parish  priests,'     When  a  bishop  dies,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 

elect  a  substitute — called  a   Vicar  Capitular — to  administer 

the    affairs  of   the  see;   and  this  functionary  is  meanwhile 

invested  with  episcopal  jurisdiction.   The  priests  then  forward 


'  The  curate  may  be  appointed  without  consuUing  the  parish  priest,  and  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  See  Kirkpatrick's  A'^rffl/" /At  (yKecfftCast,  Inlrod., 
XX  ill.     London,   1874. 

'  In  1797  Dr.  Hussey,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Walerford,  stated  that  liis  emoluments 
were  usually  between  ^400  and  j£soo  per  annum.  Carrapendnue  ef  Edmumi 
Burke,  vol.  it.,  p.  446. 

'  Dr.  O'Conor  in  his  Hislorical  Address  (part  i.,  p.  iio)  intimates  that,  about 
this  time,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  were  worth  from  £,ica  \a£i<xi  per 
annum.      There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  since  very  much  increased  in 


I 
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to  the  Pope  the  name  of  some  clergyman'  whom  they 
recommend  as  a  successor  to  the  deceased  prelate.  The 
bishops  of  the  province  also  forward  to  Rome  the  names  of 
two  or  three  candidates  ;  and  their  choice,  at  the  period 
before  us,  was  generally  treated  with  greater  consideration. 
The  Pope,  however,  is  not  limited  to  these  selections ;  as  he 
may  promote  an  ecclesiastic — -not  pointed  out  either  by  the 
priests  or  the  prelates — to  the  vacant  dignity.  Every  bishop 
is  required  to  visit  the  Pope  every  few  years;  and,  in  person. 
It  headquarters  he  must  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  By  means  of  information  obtained  through  the 
generals  of  the  various  monastic  orders,  the  cardinals  can 
easily  test  the  accuracy  of  the  bishop's  representations.  When 
a  bishop  becomes  infirm,  he  is  furnished  with  a  coadjutor, 
who  aids  him  in  the  government  of  the  diocese.* 

In  1799,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  already 
stated,  had  agreed  to  give  the  British  crown  something  like  a 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  prelates ;  to  furnish  a  guarantee 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  parish  priests ;  and  to  accept  a  State 
provision  for  themselves  and  the  inferior  clergy.''  When  this 
arrangement  was  adopted,  it  was  expected  that  their  lay  co- 
religionists would  be  made  admissible  to  seats  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
l^islative  union.  But  the  repugnance  of  George  III.  to  any 
further  concessions  to  the  Romanists,  proved  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement  which  statesmen  found  it  impossible  to 
remove.  After  several  ministerial  changes  and  various  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  the  question  of  emancipation  was 
again  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in   1808.     On  the  28th  of  May  of  that  year, 

'  They  now  rnr«-nrd  three  oainea. 

'  These  aUlcnienls  may  be  found  in  a  lelKr  "  rillen  in  June,  1806,  by  the  Rey, 
Dr.  Wahh,  ».  Roman  Calholic  (iriesl  of  Ihe  diocese  of  Cork,  ti>  Colonel  Thom.is 
Newinghain.  See  Plowden,  iii..  appendix,  pp.  1.8.  There  were  (hen  four  R.  C. 
archtn&hops,  and  twenty-two  R.  C.  bishops  in  Ireland,  inaddition  to  the  Wardrn  of 
Galway.  Galway  wm  not  made  a  bishopric  until  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards. 

■  S«  before,  p.  374.  Lord  Caxtlereagh  denied  that  the  veto  was  extorted  from 
the  bishops.  He  says  he  "never  perceived  litiligMlal  rrluclanie  on  Ihcir  [jarl  (o 
ihemaisare."— ij)*,  Ltlltri,  and  Sptahei  e/  lard  Plunkd,  i.  183,  London,  \efa\. 
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when  presenting  a  numerously  signed  petition  from  th 
Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  Mr  Grattan  affirmed  that  th 
influence  of  the  Pope  "did  not  extend  even  to  the  appoint 
mcnt  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchj 
They  nominated  themselves,  and  looked  to  the  Pope  merel; 
for  his  spiritual  sanction  of  such  nomination.  But.  if  it  shoal 
be  supposed  there  was  the  smallest  danger  in  this  course,  h 
had  a  proposition  to  sMg^csl,  tvfiuh  lie /lad  authorilji  to  siaU 
xchich  indied  he  tims  instructed  to  make,  namely,  that  Hi 
Majesty  may  interfere  on  any  such  occasion  with  his  negative," 
When  describing  the  mode  in  which  prelates  were  choser 
Mr.  Grattan  evidently  speaks  without  due  precision  ;  for  w 
have  seen  that  the  Pontiff  always  claimed  greater  power  thai 
that  here  assigned  to  him.  In  following  up  the  remarks  q 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr  Ponsonby,  another  member  of  the  House 
expressed  himself  still  more  loosely  than  the  previous  speakei 
He  declared  that,  "to  remove  all  apprehensions,  he  wa 
authoriud  to  say  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  willing,  in  th. 
event  of  the  measure  being  acceded  to,  that  the  appointmen 
of  every  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  should,  in  future,  finall; 
vest  in  the  King."*  When  asked,  on  what  grounds  hi 
advanced  this  statement,  Mr  Pon^ionby  replied  that  it  wa 
made  "on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Milncr,  who  was  a  Catholii 
bishop,'  and  who  was  authorized  by  the  Catholic  bishops  o 
Ireland  to  make  the  proposition.  The  proposition  was  thi; 
that  the  person  to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  bishopric  shouli 
be  submitted  to  the  King's  approbation;  and  that,  if  thi 
approbation  were  refused,  another  person  should  be  proposed 
and  so  on  in  succession  until  His  Majesty's  approbatioi 
should  be  obtained  ;  so  that  the  appointment  should  finallj 
rest  with  the  King." ' 


1  Plowden's  !r/laiid/rvm  tkt  L'mon,  iii.  654. 

'  Pfowilen,  iii.  655-6, 

'  He  was  a  bishop  in  partHms  injijdium.  Ilr.  O'Conor  (Columbinut)  in  hi 
Celcbnled  Leiters  speaks  of  him  canlemptumisl)'  a^  "the  Bishop  of  Cnslabala  "- 
Ha  obscure  place  ia  Asia  from  which  he  look  his  episcopal  fillc.  He  was  at  thi 
time  one  of  Ihe  R.  C.  afaslolk  vkars  setlled  in  England.  He  was  author  of  lh> 
well-known  work  entitled  Tht  End  of  Rtligious  Cenltv.-fiy. 

'  Plowden,  iii,  656, 
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.  The  nature  of  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  Milner  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby  can  still  be  exactly  ascertained ;  as  documen- 
tary evidence  has  been  preserved  which  supplies  information 
equally  exact  and  unquestionable.  In  a  letter  which  he 
handed  to  the  British  senator,  shortly  before  the  presentation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  petition,  the  bishop  says:  "The 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  are  willing  to  give  a  direct 
negative  power  to  His*  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  to  their  titular  bishoprics,  in  such  manner 
that,  when  they  have  among  themselves  resolved  who  is  the 
fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see,  they  will  transmit  his  name 
to  His  Majesty's  ministers;  and,  if  the  latter  should  object  to 
that  name,  they  will  transmit  another  and  another,  until  a 
name  is  presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made;  and — 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case — should  the  Pope  refuse 
to  give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual  powers,  of  which 
he  is  the  depository,  to  the  person  so  presented  by  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  so  approved  by  the  Government,  they 
will  continue  to  present  the  names,  until  one  occurs  which  is 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  namely,  the  Crown  and  the 
Apostolic  Sec."^  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  very  sub- 
stantial disagreement  between  the  proposal  in  this  letter  and 
the  statement  of  his  two  friends  in  Parliament ;  as  the  King, 
according  to  the  Prelate's  own  testimony,  could  keep  any  see 
vacant  until  a  candidate  agreeable  to  him  was  selected ;  but 
Dr.  Milner  seems  meanwhile  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  because  the  announcement  relating 
to  the  veto  was  made  to  Parliament.  It  is  certain  that,  on  the 
very  day  after  the  debate,  he  printed  and  published  a  protest 
against  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  name  with 
respect  to  the  proposal.- 


"'  Plow  den,  iii.  651,  note.  The  biographer  of  Bij»hop  Mihier  jesuitically  sup- 
presses this  letter,  and  has  the  assurance  to  represent  him  as  saying  at  this  very 
time  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  that  he  had  "  no  instructions  "  from  the  Irish  R.  C  prelates 
on  the  subject  of  the  veto  !  See  Husenbeth's  Life  0/ the  Right  Rev,  John  Milner^ 
D.D.,  pp.  152-3.     Dublin,  1862. 

*  Plowden,  iii.  662,  663-4.  ^'  Milner  was  afterwards  known  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  veto.  He  was  very  narrow-minded  and  Jesuitical.  According  to 
Lord  Plunket,  he  declared  publicly  **  that  the  day  on  which  Catholic  emancipation 
was  granted  would  be  a  day  of  downfall  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  tK\s  co>xo\.vjr 
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thi«  period  the  political   prospects  of    the   Romanisb 

wt  cheering.     They  complained  that,  though  quattfiec 

.lie  Act  of  1793  for  almost   all  civil  and   military  offices 

V  were  invidiously  excluded  from  promotion  ;  that  a  hos 

ministry  held  the  reins  of  government;  and  that  Orange 

of  the  extreme  type*  were  advanced,   much   to   theii 

lOyancc,  to  places  of  responsibility  and  profit.    In  1807  th< 

int   to    the   College  of   Maynooth  had  been  raised   fron 

00  to  :<r  13,000  per  annum  ;  but  in  the  present  year,  aftci 

;en  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  had  beet 

3uced  to  jCg.2$0.     On  the  night  preceding  the  appearance 

the  protest  of  Dr.  Milner,  Mr,  Grattan's  motion,  for  going 

to  Committee  on  the   Roman  Catholic   claims,  had   beei 

Reeled  by  an  overwhelming  majority.     It  is  clear  that  thest 

s  influenced  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dele 

ute.     The  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Irish  prelates  in  i/gt 

had  hitherto  been  kept  carefully  concealed ;  they  were  knowt 

only  to  Lord  Fingall,'  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others  of  th< 

leaders  of  the  party  ;  and  the  bishops  were  most  anxious  that 

they  should    remain  a  secret.     As  all  his  hopes  were  now 

dashed  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Commons,  Dr.  Milnei 

appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had   not  acted  with  sufficiem 

caution  ;  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  beat  a  retreat  undei 

the  shelter  of  a  very  shabby  and  unprincipled  disclaimer.' 


lie  thought  that  "by  more  harmoniouii  intercourse  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro 
lestants,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  might  be  im(ierilled  "—Lift  ami  Spftehts  « 
Ijrd  Plunktt,  ii.  71-2.  70.     lie  died  in  1S36  in  the  seven ly-fourth  year  or  his  age 

'  Very  recently  Giffard,  the  father  of  the  Orangemen— who  had  before  beci 
dismissed  from  ofhce  for  his  intemperate  conduct— was  encouraged  by  ihe  gilt  of  1 
more  lucrative  siiuaiion.  See  Plowden,  iii,  6j+  The  noiorious  Dr.  Duigenai 
had  also  tieen  recently  made  an  hiih  Vnty  Councillor.     Jhi4.  iii,  642-3. 

•  Lord  Fingall,  who  acted  at  this  lime  in  cnncctl  uith  Dt.  Milner,  told  Mr 
I'ninonby  that  "  in  1799  Ihe  Catholic  bishops  bad  iiiadt  a  f'rojvial  (on  the  subjei 
of  nomination)  to  the  Iri^li  Government,  anil  (hat  they  tu;.'  eiilirlaiiuii  the  sami 
opinion  they  then  entertained."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  proposal  o 
the  veto  came  oHginatly,  not  from  the  Govetninent,  but  from  the  biiihops  (hem 
selves.     Plowden,  iii.  649. 

'  There  is  something  very  disgitsting  in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Milner  on  (his  occa 
sion.  The  man  who  must  have  known  well  (he  nature  of  the  relief  contemplated 
and  who,  only  a  few  days  before,  had  given  his  sanction  to  the  x'llo,  "  immediatel; 
changed  his  tone,  and  declared  (hat  (he  measure  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  '  1 
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^m      When  the  proposal,  to  give  the  Crown  a  veto  in  the  appoint- 
^g   ment  of  bishops,  was  publicly  announced,   it  created  a  pro- 
found  sensation   among   the  Roman  Catholics    of    Ireland. 
Had   they  known  that  their  own  prelates   were   so   deeply 
implicated,  they  might  have  expressed  themselves  with  more 
^^ureserve  ;  but  they  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  this  circumstance  ;^ 
^^^nd  they  therefore  gave  fuU  vent  to  their  indignation.     Thev 
^H  were  not  aware  that  the  Irish  laity  had  enjoyed  a  share,  in 
the  election  of  their  spiritual  overseers,  until  the  time  of  the 
English  invasion  ;  and  that,  ever  since,  the  Pope  had  usurped 
a  privilege  to   which   he   had   no  proper  title.     They  could 
not,  however,  brook  the  idea  that  a  King — deemed  by  them 
a  heretic— should  virtually  have  the  choice  of  their  episcopal 
guardians.     Amidst  the  excitement,  the  prelates  were  ill  at 
ease  ;  they  saw  that  all  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  felt  insulted 
and  humiliated  by  the  proposal  of  the  veto  ;  and  though  their 

kown  share  in  the  transaction  was  not  yet  fuUy  disclosed,  dark 
hints,  suggestive  of  suspicion,  began  to  circulate.-  They  had 
not  anticipated  any  such  outcry  as  the  disclosure  made  by 
Mr,  Ponsonby  provoked,  To  extricate  themselves  out  of  the 
difficulty,  they  accordingly  met ;  and  condemned  the  contem- 
plated arrangements.  At  a  Synod  held  in  Dublin  in  Septcm- 
tber,  1808,  they  adopted  two  resolutions,  one  of  which  declared 
it  "  incxpeduni^  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical 

moBt  in&mous  bi!l,  the  like  of  which  was  Dever  devised  by  Cecil,  or  Shaftesbui}', 
or  'Rohesf\tm.'"^Lift  and  Spitrlla  pf  Lerd Fiunkil,  i.  301,  nalt. 

'  Mr.  Plowden  slates  Ihat  the  resolutions  ot  1799  "never  c«iner«llylo  light  tiU 
i%XQ."—ffisl.  ef  IrtlaHd  from  iht  Umen,  liL  663,  tmle.  See  also  iii,  67a,  and 
Columbanus,  No.  vi.,  p.  191.  Even  Mr.  Ponsonby  declared  that  on  the  Ijlh  of 
Angnat,  lEio,  "he  was  ignonint  of  what  had  passed  between  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Hdministration  in  1799."— Plow  DEN,  iii.  663,  tale.  He  might  have 
knoim,  however,  rrom  his  conversation  with  Lord  Fingall  in  May,  iSoS,  something 
of  its  general  tenor. 

*  Mr.  Clinch,  a  Maynooth  prolessor,  who  published  n  niost  efTeclive  pamphlet 
■gainst  the  veto  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  in  September,  iSog, 
was  evidoilly  aware  that  the  Maynooth  trustees  had  in  some  way  committed 
themselves  in  1799  ;  and  he  accordingly  endeavours  lo  apologise  for  them.  Sec 
Brennn,  p.  596. 

*  There  was  something  rather  Jesuitical  in  this  use  of  the  word  under  the  citcum- 
stan^s.  In  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Troy  10  a  private  friend,  dated  nth  Novem- 
ber. 1S08,  the  writer  says  :— "  As  exfeiieniy  or  iHaffdkitty  must  necessarily  be 

^_     VOL,  n.  ^  "o 
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to  observed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman 

hops;"  and  the  other  pledged  them  "to  adhere 

c  rules  by  which  they  had    been    hitherto    uniformly 

;d — namely,  to  recommend  to  his  holinesss  only  such 

IS  as  are  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  con- 

'      These    resolutions,    signed    by   the    prelates   who 

rted  Ihem,  were  forthwith  published  ;  their  appearance 

d  with  special  satisfaction  ;  and  votes  of  congratu- 

n  i^d  in  on  the  subscribers  from  all  quarters  of  the 

tr 

lo  iiese  resolutions  of  the  prelates  tended  greatly  to 

:  tne  lears  of  the  opponents  of  the  veto,  the  controversy 
ting  to  it  did  not  go  to  rest.     A  small,  but  influential, 
y  among   the  Romanists  of    Ireland,  still  favoured  the 
sure ;  whilst  a  large  and  more  powerful  section  of  their 
lish  co-religionists,  stood  fonvard  as  its  decided  advocates,' 
in  1810,  when  the  question  of  emancipation  was  once  more 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent  imparted  fresh  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion.    Pius  VII.  had  meanwhile  become  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  his  acts  could  be  controlled 
by  that  ever-watchful  and  most  formidable  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  danger  of  entrust- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to 
the  Pope,  seeemd,  to  many,  too  plain  to  be  denied.     Even 
Mr.  Grattan — the  most  eloquent,  most  consistent,  and  most 
generous   champion  of    the   Roman    Catholic    claims — now 
declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  veto  ;  but  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  country- 

Ihe  result  of  existing  circumstances,  and  not  the  conseriuence 'of  lixcJ  or  unalter- 
■ble  principle,  it  appears  strange  to  me  iiii/  the  resiilulion  should  be  so  generally 
eotieehied  to  rejeet  Ike  veto  as  inadmiisiile,  and  lo  preclude  any  future  dkcHsiion 
aiaul  il."^-Coi-vnBAHVS,  No.  vi.  203.  The  writer  of  this  letter  had  evidently  no 
insuperable  objection  la  the  veto. 

1  Plowden,  iii.  697^. 

'  Of  the  twenty-six  prelates  present  at  (he  Synod,  Iwcnly-llirec  voted  for  Ihe 
resolutions.  Three  of  those  who  had  supported  Ihe  reTOlutions  of  1799  refused  to 
compromise  themselves  by  chuiRing  their  ground,  and  CQn>0(|uenlly  dissented  from 
those  now  adopted.     Plowden,  iii.  69S. 

'  Plowden,  iii.  786-()(x 
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men,  whose  cause  he  pleaded,  were  averse  to  the  concession.^ 
Early  in  1810  their  prelates  had  held  another  Synod  in  which, 
with  greater  unanimity  than  before,  they  had  recorded  their 
opposition ;  a  nd,  as  a  fresh  proposal  had  been  made  that  the 
State  should  subsidize  themselves  and  their  clergy,  they  also 
proclaimed  their  aversion  to  this  overture.  The  resolutions 
they  adopted  soon  attracted  much  notice ;  and  some  of  them 
were  far  from  satisfactory  to  not  a  few  of  the  members  of 
their  own  communion.  They  affirmed  it  to  be  "the  un- 
doubted and  exclusive  right  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to 
discuss  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; "  they  declared  **  their 
unaltered  adherence  to  the  resolutions  unanimously  entered 
into*  at  their  last  general  meeting  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1808;'*  they  asserted  that  "the  oath  of  allegiance  framed 
and  proposed  by  the  Legislature  itself,  and  taken  by  them, 
was  not  only  adequate  security  for  their  loyalty,  but  that 
they  knew  of  no  stronger  pledge  they  could  possibly  give  "  ;  * 
and  they  averred  that  "  they  neither  sought  nor  desired  any 
other  earthly  consideration  for  their  ministry  "  save  what  their 
respective  flocks,  "  from  a  sense  of  religion  and  duty,  volun- 
tarily afforded  them."  They  resolved  farther  that,  though 
the  Pope  in  his  captivity  retained  "  the  right  of  giving  com- 
munion and  confirmation  to  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  yet   that,   "until   his   freedom   was    unequivocally 


^  riowden,  iii.  82S.  Dr.  O'Conor  assicrts  that  Dr.  I^nigan,  the  learned  R.  C.  his- 
torian, wa<;  excluded  from  ecclesiastical  promotion  because  he  rejected  the  views  of 
the  party  who  now  dominated  in  the  Irish  R.  C.  Church.  Columbanus,  No.  vi. 
130.  Sec  another  account  of  this  matter  in  Brenan,  p.  650,  where  there  is  some 
account  of  Dr.  I^nigan.  He  published  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  1822,  and  died 
in  July,  182S.     He  was  for  several  years  librarian  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

•  The  statement  here  made  by  the  prelates  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  notorious  that 
there  were  three  dissentients  from  the  resolutions  of  September,  180S.  See  Plowden. 
iii.  698,  and  Brenan,  p.  594. 

'^  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  at  this  time  declared  "that  said  oath,  and  the 
promises,  declarations,  abjurations,  and  protestations  therein  contained  are  notori- 
ously, to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large,  become  apart  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  taught  by  us,  the  bishops,  and  received  and  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  such  are  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  Churches."  See  Vaticanism,  by  the  Right  Hon.  "W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  p.  48.     London,  1875. 
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iiianifesteJ,"  they  would  "  refuse  and  cancel  as  to  any  effect" 
any  briefs,  bulls,  or  rescripts  "bearing  title  as  from  his  said 
holiness."  They  added  that  "the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  the 
office  of  bishops  effectively  originated  from  and  was  circum- 
scribed by  thcmsclvc* — so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  foreign  temporal  influence  or  corrupt  recommen- 
dation," ' 

Among  the  assailants  of  these  resolutions  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  O'Conor,  an  Irish  priest  of  ancient  family  and 
distinguished  talent.  His  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Beianagare* — was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  ;  and  the  grandson  has  sig- 
nalized himself  as  the  author  and  editor  of  various  learned 
publications.*  On  the  present  occasion  he  came  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  the  veto  ;  and  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  ColuHibamis — displaying  much  research  and  written 
with  great  vivacity  and  vigour — attacked  the  proceedings  of 
the  prelates.*    He  was  at  this  time  librarian  to  the  Marqui.s 


'  -See  lhe!.e  resolulioni  ia  Plowden.  iii.,  appendix  iv  ,  17-33.  Mr.  Francii 
rioKtlen,  whose  aulhonly  U  &o  oflen  quutcd  in  tills  uark,  vi3s  a.  respectable  and 
Inborioiii  Ronuui  Catholic  writer  who  (lourUlied  curly  in  IhiE  century.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  English  Chancery  Bar,  and  father-in-law  lo  the  E.irl  of  Dundonald. 
In  1813  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  LiHbnl  ossiic?  for  a  libel  by  a  Eenllemm  name^l 
Hart  ;  «.nd  a  verdict  for  £^,txa  damages  recorded  against  him.  He  left  the 
country,  in  cnntequcuce,  and  died  in  Ta/ia  in  March,  iSig,  at  an  adva.nccd  age. 
AhhhoI  Kfghlfr  for  1819.     Appendix  lo  Chronicle. 

'  See  before,  p.  277,  kbU  (3). 

'  He  is  the  well-known  editor  of  Rrrvm  HUiei'ikarum  Saiptores  Vilirts—i}. 
work  in  four  quarto  volumcj,  printed  nt  the  expense  of  the  Marquii  of  Buckingham, 
hia  patron.  In  Ihi:  work  a  numlter  of  the  most  important  of  the  old  Irish  annals 
—long  preserved  only  in  manuscript — a|ipeored.  The  work  was  not  published  ; 
but  copies  of  it  were  presented  by  the  Manjuis  to  various  public  libraries  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

*  The  enemies  of  O'Conor  asserted  that  hia  letters  were  the  result  of  mortifica- 
tion, because  lie  had  not  himself  obtuned  on  Irish  bishopric.  More  recently  il  has 
been  very  absurdly  alleged  that  "his  senses  were  disordered  during  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  these  writings. " — frisk  Wits  ami  Werlhifs,  by  FiLipalriclt,  p. 
295.  In  1S27,  or  about  a  year  before  his  death,  Dr.  O'Conor  betrayed  indica- 
tions of  mental  aberration  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  writings  appeared  about 
fifteen  years  before.  They  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  attest  the  wonderful  erudi- 
tion, eloquence,  and  good  sense  of  their  author.  Dr.  Reeves  truly  says  that  O'Conor 
is  about  "  the  brightest  name  which  the  Church  of  Rome  can  produce."  Ijul  his 
noble  mind  was  fretted  uid  exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  <!eipolL:^m. 
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of  Buckingham  at  Stowe ;  and  he  had  adopted  the  views  then 
held  by  so  many  of  the  English  Romanists.  As  addressed 
to  his  co-religionists,  his  defence  of  the  veto  is  able  and 
ingenious.  He  maintained  that,  on  the  ground  of  precedent, 
the  hierarchy  could  not  object  to  the  interference  of  the 
British  Crown  in  the  appointments  to  Irish  sees ;  as  it  was 
notorious  that  the  Pope  himself  in  days  past  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  an  Arian  Sovereign.^  He  denied  that  it  was  the 
"  exclusive  "  right  of  bishops  to  discuss  all  matters  relating  to 
doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  proved  that  in  earlier  times  the 
presbyters  had  not  been  excluded  from  such  debates.*  The 
Irish  prelates  had  of  late  often  appointed  their  successors ; ' 
and  Dr.  O'Conor  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  the 
practice  was  uncanonical.*  In  their  recent  resolutions  they 
had  openly  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  bishop- 
rics. Dr.  O'Conor  produced  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parochial  clergy  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  election.^  Neither  did  he  overlook  the  declaration 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  resolved  to  depend 
for  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people. 
This  resolution,  he  observed,  was  "formed  in  a   Synod   at 

which  not  one  Irish  priest  was  permitted  to  attend The 

bishops  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace ;  the  priests  are. 
The  bishops  do  not  derive  a  single  shilling  immediately  from 
the  people.     The  priests  have  no  other  resource."  ® 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  letters  of  Dr.  O'Conor 
were  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  hierarchy  ;  ^  and  they^  were 


^  Columhaniis  ad  llibtrnos^  i.  51,  52,  54,  57.  He  shows  also  thattlie  Huguenots 
presented  to  R.  C.  livings  in  France,  i.  96,  102. 

2  Third  I^etter,  p.  68  ;  Historical  Address^  partii.  67-8a 

3  ()*Conor  dwells  on  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  Archbishop  (if  Tuam 
(Dillon)  bequeathed  his  see  to  the  Rev.  Oliver  Kelly.  He  speaks  of  Dillon  as 
*' totally  unqualified"  for  his  office,  as  "a  man  of  intemperate  manners,"  and  as 
"an  old  dotard." — ColumbatmSy  No.  vi.  208-9. 

*  No.  i.  39,  40. 

*  I.  2S-34.     Third  Letter,  p.  15. 
^  Third  Letter,  p.  76. 

^  When  he  came  to  Dublin  in  1812  Archbishop  Troy  warned  him,  under  pain 
of  censure,  not  to  exercise  any  sacerdotal  function  in  his  archdiocese.  Plowden's 
Historical  Letter.     Postscript.     Dublin,  1812.     Sec  also  Columbanus,  No.  vi.  217. 
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writteo  in  such  a  bold  and  independent  spirit,  that  the  author 
wassuspeclcdofalcaningto.Protcstantism.  Mr,  Plowdcn — an 
English  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  distinguished  by  his  histor- 
ical researches — attempted  an  answer ;  and  others  followed 
him  into  the  arena  of  controversy;  but  they  failed  to  oblite- 
rate the  impression  produced  by  tliese  animated  appeals ;  and 
to  this  day  the  works  of  Columbanus  are  explored,  by  the 
student  of  Irish  literature,  as  a  wonderful  magazine  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  When  contending  for  the  right  of 
the  priests  to  a  vote  in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops. 
O'Conor  had  many  to  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  his  eloquence 
failed  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  relinquish  their  antipathy 
to  the  veto.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  Romanists,  its  abettors  directed  their  attention  else- 
where ;  and  fearing  that  emancipation  could  not  be  obtained 
on  other  terms,  sought  to  secure  for  the  measure  the  approval 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
this  they  were  more  successful.  In  1814  a  rescript,  signed  by 
Quarantolti,  vice  prefect  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  reached 
Ireland,  stating  that  "the  Catholics  niight,  with  willingness 
and  gratitude,  accept  the  law  proposed  for  their  emancipa- 
tion ; "  and  that  when  the  clergy,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  had  elected  those  whom  they  judged  most  worthy  of 
the  episcopal  dignity.  "  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  election, 
that  the  King's  approbation  or  dissent  may  be  had  thereupon. 
If  the  candidates  be  rejected,  others  shall  be  proposed  who 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  King,"'  In  the  following  year,  a 
still  mure  autJioritative  document  announced  tliat  the  Pope 
had  given  his  sanction  to  the  veto.  A  letter,  signed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faitli, 
declared  that  "  his  holiness  will  not  hesitate  to  permit,  that 
those,  to  whom  it  appertains,  may  exhibit  a  list  of  the  candi- 
dates to  the  King's  ministers,  in  order  that  Government,  if 


lie  •/■'US  suLiscquenlty  excommunicated  its  a  heretic.  In  1S16  he  had  been  three 
years  unJerthlssenlencc.  See  liis  Letter.  No.  vii..  p,  3.  He  died  at  Belanneaie, 
the  seat  uf  his  brother  The  O'Conor  Don,  in  iSiS,  agtd  sisly-eighl  years. 

'  A  copy  of  this  resciipl  may  be  found  in   Urcn-m's  EcclnhnlUai  Uhlory  a/ 
frcliiiJ,  appendix,  pp.  677-9. 
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perchance  any  of  them  be  disliked  or  suspected,  may  imme- 
diately point  out  the  same,  to  have  him  expunged."^ 

The  Pope  at  this  period  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  for  political  assistance;  and  these  missives 
were  obtained  from  Italy  by  parties  desirous  to  remove 
difficulties  which  statesmen  found  in  the  way  of  emancipation. 
But,  after  all,  they  led  to  no  practical  results.  The  Irish 
Romanists — now  headed  by  Daniel  0*Connell— still  continued 
to  protest  against  the  veto ;  clergy  and  laity  united  in  the 
opposition ;  and  no  bill  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities 
could  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  They  secured, 
however,  some  abatement  of  their  grievances.  They  had 
hitherto  complained  that,  when  in  the  King's  service,  they 
were  often  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  worship  ;*  but  in 
18 1 7  they  were  placed  in  a  better  position  both  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.'* 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Protestant  non-conformists, 
as  well  as  Romanists,  denounced  the  exclusive  spirit  in  which 
the  patronage  of  Government  still  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  Ireland.  Twenty  years  after  the  Union,  almost  all 
posts  of  emolument  and  honour  in  the  country  were  still 
enjoyed  by  Episcopalians.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rectors, 
and  many  even  of  the  curates,  were  justices  of  the  peace. 
High  Church  ascendency  was  practically  maintained  long 
after  it  had  been  legally  abrogated.  Though  the  Establish- 
ment was  possessed  of  such  ample  revenues :  and  though 
even  the  sacramental  elements,  received  by  its  communicants, 
were  provided  by  a  vestry  cess  exacted  from  all  denomina- 
tions ;  it  was  continually  applying  to  Parliament  for 
additional  subsidies.  Nor  were  these  dealt  out  to  it  parsi- 
moniously. In  1803  what  was  called  the  Parsonage  House 
Act  was  passed;*  and,  from  1801  to  1815,  nearly  half  a  mil- 


*  See  this  letter  in  Brenan,  pp.  6S0-2.  "  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda  is 
the  organ  through  which  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland  referred  to  Rome 
are  managed  and  decided." — Evidence  of  Cardinal  CuUen  in  the  O^Kecffe  case, 
P-  345*     Report  by  Kirkpatrick.     I^ndon,  1874. 

*  They  were  sometimes  punished  for  refusal.     See  Plowden,  iii.  778-780. 
^  See  Grattan's  Spetches^  i.     Introd.  p.  25. 

^  It  is  the  43rd  of  George  III.,  chap,  cxviii.  At  this  time  a  sum  of  ;f  50,000 
was  granted  for  building  glebe  houses  in  Ireland.    In  1808  an  Act  was  passed  "  to 
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as  voted  out  of  the  Imperial  treasury,  for  the 
1  oi  tiiurches  and  tin:  purchase  of  gli:bc  lands  in 
,a.'  In  1817  a  grant  of  .^39,000  was  voted  for  the 
)rt  of  Irish  Charter  Schools  ;  and  from  1801  to  this  date 
lum  of /s  12,043  was  expended  out  of  the  P^ibhc  purse 
se  institutions.'  Notwithstanding  all  this  outlay,  the 
lis.    instead   of    making    progress,  rather    continued    to 

'ring  the  period  before  us  the  Established    Church   ex- 
ced  a  remarkable  revival  ;    but,  as  the   improvement 
jonfuied  chiefly  to  the  junior  clergy,  circumstances  were 
inually  recurring  which  exposed   it  to  severe  criticism, 
umber  of  the  occupants  of  the  Episcopal  bench   were  of 
1  birth  ;  but   few  of  the  bishops  can   be  commended   for 
/  and  learning.     One  unhappy  man,  who  filled  the  see  of 
IS  and  Leighlin  from  1809(0   1820,  was  soon  afterwards 
posed    for     "lewd  habits    and   scandalous    immorality."* 
Bishoprics  were  generally  bestowed  iiithout  due  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  ;  and  the  aspirant  to  the 
mitre  who,  by  address  and  intrigue,  could  win  the  favour  of 
a  powerful  statesman,  had  the  best  prospect  of  promotion. 
The  history  of  a  reverend   gentleman  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Limerick  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  discloses  an  extra- 
ordinary career.     Charles  Mongan  was  the  son  of  a  strolling 
piper,  and  a  native  of  County  Londonderry.     He  was  by  birth 
a  Roman  Catholic ;    and  he   must  have  been  a  sharp-witted 
boy  ;    for  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  education  ;    and,  in  due 
course,  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  be  trained  for  the  priest- 
hood.    His  way  of  life  for  some  time  afterwards  is  involved  in 
mystery  :  and,  when  it  can  again  be  traced,  he  is  a  Protestant, 
professing  great  interest  in  the  cau.se  of  Missions.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  when  or  how  he  was  ordained' — or  whether  he 

make  more  effeclual  provision  for  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  eliurches,  cliijiels, 
and  eltbe  houses,  aud  for  (he  purchase  of  glebe  lands,  glebe  houses,  .ind  impro- 
priations io  Ireland."     Il  is  ihe  48lli  of  (.ieoi^e  III.,  cliap.  liv, 
'  nclor!aHlhl,?'y  of  Enslaud,  vol.  vi.  766. 

*  Sleren,  p.  129. 

'  See  an  aecount  of  this  sad  case  in  the  AHnual  h'tpsl^  for  iK2l.  pp.  425-33. 

*  Archbisllop  Whalely  is'underslood  to  refer  to  this  case  in  his  A'ingdom  0/ 
C/irisi,  p.  219,  when  he  says  thai  "even  in  the  memory  of  persons  living"  there 
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was  ordained  at  all — ^but  he  managed  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  America.  When  there, 
he  married  his  first  wife — a  lady  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  an  influential  nobleman.^  The  lady  died 
soon  afterwards ;  and  he  married  again,  adopted  the  name 
of  his  second  spouse,  and  pursued  his  way  to  wealth  and 
dignity.  In  1789,  he  became  rector  of  Tullagh  and  Skib- 
bereen  in  the  diocese  of  Ross  f  in  1790,  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Ardagh  ;  and  in  1800,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Clon- 
macnois,  and  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.*  In  1806,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Limerick;  and  in  1820,  he  was 
translated  to  Cloyne — where  he  died  in  1826  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.*  When  he  reached  the  mitre,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  retained  many  traces  of  the  lowliness  of  his  extrac- 
tion— as  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  *'  most 
engaging  suavity  of  manners  "  and  a  dignified  deportment.^ 

The  neglect  of  duty  by  many  who  enjoyed  rich  benefices 
in  Ireland  was  now  a  topic  of  general  complaint.  In  1808  an 
Act^  was  passed  for  enforcing  residence.  According  to  its 
main  provision,  an  incumbent  was  obliged  to  live  in  his  parish 
during  nine  months  of  the  year ;    but  the  bishop  or  arch- 


exisleti  a  bishop  concerning  whom  "  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
whether  he  had  ever  been  ordained  at  all."  There  is  an  account  of  this  bishop  in 
the  AWth  British  /itinew  for  December,  1866,  p.  353. 

*  Anttuai  Hegisier  for  1826.     Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  271. 

-  Cotton's  Fasii^  i.  499.  ^  IbiJ.  i.  391. 

*  //>/./.  i.  306.  *  Ibid.  i.  307. 

^  The  48th  of  George  III.,  chap.  Ixvi.  The  Irish  Episcopal  clergy  had  be«n 
so  long  accustomed  to  non-residence  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  enormity  as  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  Thus  Dr.  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in 
his  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1824,  whilst  defending  the  clerg)', 
makes  admissions  of  the  most  damaging  character.  **  In  the  diocese  of  Lismore," 
s.iys  he,  *'are  forty  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  Of  the  beneficed  clergy  twenty- 
lour  are  resident  either  on  their  benefices,  or  so  near  as  to  perform  the  duty  of  them. 
Might  arc  resident  on  other  benefices  which  they  hold  by  faculty ;  two  are  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  48  George,  chap.  66  ;  six  are  absent  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  ordinary."  lie  then  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
with  fifty-one  benefices,  twenty-six  of  the  incumbents  were  "actually  resident;" 
and  that  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  with  forty-two  benefices,  twenty- 
one  of  the  incumbents  were  "actually  resident." — Speech,  new  edition,  pp.  10,  12. 
London,  1868.  He  admits  also  that  there  were  sundry  non-cures,  or  benefices,  to 
which  those  who  received  the  tithes  paid  no  attention. 
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>sulve  from  tlie  obligation:  and  the  rulena 

Liui        n  granted  iniJulgcncca  with  profuse  libcralit)*. 

.rraing  to  a  clause  in  the  Act,^  the  prelates  themselves  were 

liable   to  penalties  for  non- residence.      Some    of   them 

:atly  preferred  to  live  abroad.       At  this  time  one    Irish 

lop  resided    in    Hdinburgh ;    another,  in    Bath ;    and    in 

:   summer   of    1807,   when  the   I'rimatc    had   delivered  s 

e  in  which  he  urged  the  incumbents  to  live  among  the 

:,  lie  himself,    almost  immediately  afterwards,  left  the 

vmong  the  Irish  Protestant  prelates  who  flourished  towards 

close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.   there  was  at  least  one 

jse  memory  should  be  cherishfd  by  the  wise  and  good  to 

■  end  of  time,      lii    1802  the  Honourable  Power  Le  Poer 

:nch,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty.  when  only  tliirty-two 

rs  of  age,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Watcrford  and  Lisniore. 

I  1810  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Elphin  ;  and  in  i8ig 

he  became  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     His  high  connexions  will 

account  for  his  early  and  rapid  promotion  ;  and,   when   first 

elevated  to  the  bench,  he  had  no  special  claim,  on  the  ground 

either  of  attainments  or  piety,  to  such  a  position.     As  vicar 

of  Hallinasloe— the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Church  when 

chosen  Rishop  of  Watcrford^hc  was  favourably  known   as  a 


'  S  14.  Tl  ii  only  laxt  lo  !>late  (hit  some  of  ihe  cliArgi's  maJe  againsi  the 
Eslalili shell  deigy  were  more  specious  than  solid.  Though  Ihe  number  of  parishes 
ill  Irelanil  amounted  lo  upwards  of  1,400,  some  u(  thiie  weie  vcty  small — being  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  sites  of  old  uioiiajtii:  cslaliti^hmcnls.  Hence  a  minister 
might  have  several  parishes,  and  yet  not  have  an  unwieldy  chaise.  In  1S24  the 
Chancellor  of  Corlt  hel<l  "a  union  of  sii  parishes  ;  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Bridget, 
S(.  John  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Slcplien,  St.  Mary,  and  .St.  Dominick.  Now  each  of 
these  parishes  should,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  1o-day,  have  ils  own  parish 
minister.  But  how  stands  the  case  ?  The  Chancellor  of  Cork  derives  from  the 
six  parishes  an  income  of  ^z6o  per  annum.  And  what  is  the  extent  of  these 
jKirishes  ?  The  parish  of  St.  John  of  Jemsaleni  is  a  distillery  ;  the  parish  of  St. 
Doniinick  is  a  sugar  house.  The  niagtiilu<ie  of  the  remaining  ftjur  parishes  is 
somewhat  in  the  same  proportion.  This,  In  truth,  is  a  union,  not  of  populous 
districts,  but  of  old  religious  houses." — Speech  of  Uishop  Jcbb  in  the  House  of 
Teers,  June  loth,  1824,  pp.  21-2.  London,  1868.  The  parish  of  St.  Doologes 
in  Kerns  is  said  10  be  only  forty  yards  square.  Ij.-c's  Tr.iM  lei/vctiHg Iht  Church 
in  Irdanii,  p.  17,  noli.      London,  1868.     .See  liefore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  143,  note  (t), 

*  Edinburgh  Reiinv,  vol.  xxivii.,  p.  73.     KUiiiburyh,  l8;2. 
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friend  to  the  poor,  a  pleasing  preacher,  a  considerate  land- 
agent,  and  an  active  justice  of  the  peace.  But,  though  desir- 
ous to  acquit  himself  creditably  as  a  clergyman,  he  had  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  When  he  be- 
came a  bishop  he  addressed  himself  with  much  energy  to  the 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions;  diligently  visited  his 
diocese ;  found  his  way  into  regions  which  no  Protestant  pre- 
late had  ever  before  explored  ;  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  careless 
incumbents  ;  and  introduced  various  regulations  calculated  to 
promote  good  order  and  pastoral  circumspection.  His  amia- 
bility and  large-hearted  benevolence  commended  him  to  all ; 
but  he  had  early  acquired  an  antipathy  to  what  were  called 
evangelical  principles;  and  his  prejudices  long  remained 
unabated.  It  was,  however,  obvious  that  the  truth  was 
silently  making  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression  on  his  heart ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  brook  the  Calvinistic  theology,  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  devotedness  and  efficiency  of  those 
ministers  by  whom  it  was  professed.  He  imagined  that  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  tended  to  licentious- 
ness ;  and,  as  a  man  of  high  integrity,  he  recoiled  from  a 
system  which  seemed  to  him  to  suggest  such  a  course.  In  a 
visitation  sermon  addressed  to  his  clergy  in  18 16,  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  convictions  ;  and  a  correspondence,  in 
consequence,  commenced  between  the  bishop  and  the  Rev. 
William  Digby,  then  Archdeacon  of  Elphin — an  able  and 
most  exemplary  clergyman,  who  was  known  to  be  an  earnest 
assertor  of  the  evangelical  faith.  In  the  end,  the  bishop  em- 
braced unreservedly  the  views  of  his  archdeacon :  and  con- 
tinued, to  the  end  of  his  days,  their  steady  and  influential 
advocate.  When  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  their  extension ; 
and  the  eminent  holiness  of  his  life  signally  illustrated  their 
excellence.  He  still  retained  somewhat  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  a  Churchman;^    and  he  was  tempted  occasionally  to  act 


'  See    an    instance    of  this    in    the   Life   and  LeUeis  of  Dr,    Cnvick^   pp. 
139.  140. 
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rather  arbitrarily  when  mingling  with  non-conformists;  b 
he  had  been  trained  in  a  very  narrow  school  of  theology,  ai 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  his  cd 
cation.  Many  Irish  prelates  have  far  excelled  him  in  gcni 
and  learning  ;  but  very  few  of  them  can  at  all  be  compan 
with  him  in  usefulness  and  self-denial,  in  apostolic  humilit 
and  in  genuine  nobility  of  chartcter.' 


'  A  memoir  oT  Arcbbithop  Trench,  wrlittn  by  tlie 
D.I).,  sppcoio]  fn  184;.     In  t1ic  r'<vw"<  vulume  tlicii; 


V.  JiBcph  D'An^  Si 
5  rrci|ucnl  references 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  THK  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  ACT  ADMITTING  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  TO  PARLIA- 
MENT.    A.D.   1820  TO  A.D.  1829  (13TH  APRIL). 

Though,  as  a  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  exhibited  very  little  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  they  have 
had  among  them  honest  and  devout  men  sincerely  desirous 
to  promote  the  good  of  their  generation.  Those  of  them  who 
have  been  placed  in  positions  of  special  responsibility  and 
prominence,  have  often  possessed  a  large  amount  of  tact, 
talent,  and  culture.  Dr.  Troy — who  became  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1786,  and  who  died  in  1823 — dis- 
played firmness  and  discretion  in  eventful  times:  and  his 
successor  Dr.  Murray  was  noted  for  his  address  and  prudence. 
Dr.  Curtis — who  was  made  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ar- 
magh in  1 8 19 — had  presided  previously  over  the  Irish  College 
of  Salamanca  in  Spain.  When  there  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  English  army ; 
and  it  is  now  well  known  that  his  elevation  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  British  Government.^  He  had  acted  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain  ;  he  was  admired 
for  his  courtly  manners  :  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — with 


^  Fitzpatrick's  Zj/5',  Times ^  and  Correspondence  of  Dr,  Doyle^x.  164.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  September  22nd,  18 19,  Dr.  Curtis  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  : — "  I  should  never  have  acquiesced  in  the  selection  made  of  me  by  our  prelates, 
had  not  Goz'ernment  previously  vouchsafed  to  ^rant  its  consent  and  even  approbation 
to  the  measured — Mem.  and  Correspondetue  of  Viscount  Castlereagh^  vol.  xii.  148^. 
London,  1853. 
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whom,  as  Sir  Arthur  Wclleslcy,  he  became  acquainted  on  tl 
Continent— is  said  to  have  ever  afterwards  retained  a  vci 
favourable  estimate  of  his  character.  But  by  far  the  able 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  this  period  was  Dr.  Doyle,  BisHc 
of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin.  Horn  in  County  Wexford  in  17S 
and  educated  professionally  at  the  University  of  Coimbr 
he  had  already  acquired  celebrity  as  Professor  of  Theolog 
in  Carlow  College,  when,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirtj 
three,  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopate.  As  he  had  bee 
a  devout  Augustinian  monk,  he  was  also  a  warm  admirer  1 
the  theology  of  the  Bishop  of  IJippo.  He  was  a  diligei 
student ;  and,  po.<isessed  of  a  singularly  tenacious  memory,  Ii 
had  rapidly  acquired  extensive  information.  His  immcdial 
predecessors  in  the  see  had  been  rather  indolent ;  and  ha 
permitted  the  parish  priests  to  act  very  much  as  they  pleasec 
but  tlic  new  bishop  determined  to  rule  with  vigilance,  and  t 
make  himself  known  as  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Some  of  hi 
clei^y  were  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  ;  and,  thoug 
they  still  complained  bitterly  of  legal  disabilities,  there  wer 
many  ca-ws  in  which  the  married  ministers  of  the  Estal 
lishmcnt  might  have  coveted  their  professional  incomes 
There  were  three  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  an 
Leighlin,  in  each  of  which  the  dues  of  the  pHcst  amounte 
to  j^50o  per  annum  ;  there  were  four  others,  in  each  of  whic 
they  reached  ^^400  per  annum  ;  in  each  of  fourteen  other 
they  were  worth  from  /200  to  £$00  per  annum ;  and,  in  th 
remaining  parishes,  they  varied  from  /loo  to  .^200  pe 
annum. ^  Some  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  had  amasse 
considerable  wealth  ;  and  one — who  does  not  appear  to  hav 


'  In  hii  eviJcnce  before  Ihc  Select  Commiltee  of  llic  House  of  Commons  i 
■Stj,  the  Rer.  Wm.  Thelitn  staled  that  "in  all  the  towns,  the  incomes  of  it 
parish  priests  were  cunsiderahlji  mart  than  those  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishe 
Chorch,"  p.  37.      Dublin,  1815. 

'  Fitipalrick,  i.  378.  At  this  lime  the  official  income  of  Dr.  Ttoy,  R.  C.  Ard 
bishop  of  Dublin,  did  not  exceed  jf  800  per  annum.  2bid.  i.  181,  The  income  < 
the  R.  C.  Primale  of  Armagh  did  not  exceed  ^500  per  annum.  Ihid.  i.  505.  Di 
Doyle's  income  was  nbout  the  same  amoant ;  but  latterly  he  had,  in  addition,  th 
excellent  mansion  and  demesne  of  Bragania  purchased  from  the  executors  of  SI 
Dudley  Hill  ror/a,soo.  IHd.  \.  3S0.  The  money  w.is  conlribuled  by  the  R.  C 
clergy  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
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been  placed  in  a  very  lucrative  position — bequeathed  a  fortune 
of  ;f  8,000.^  Dr.  Doyle  insisted  that  no  earthly  relative  should 
inherit  any  share  of  such  accumulations.  All  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  Church  and  its  charities.*  Many  of  his  clergy 
had  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
spent  much  time  in  farming  ;  he  required  them  to  relinquish 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
spiritual  duties.  The  priest's  glebe  must  not  henceforth 
exceed  fourteen  acres.^  At  this  time  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  be  se6n  among  the  most  interested 
spectators  at  the  races,  or  following  the  hounds  in  the  hunting 
field.*  Bishop  Doyle  deemed  such  amusements  unbefitting 
their  vocation  ;  enjoined  them  to  withdraw  from  the  sporting 
club  ;  and,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  interdicted 
their  appearance  at  the  racecourse.  Some  of  the  priests  had 
been  accustomed  to  perform  their  ministrations  in  worn-out 
vestments.  The  new  bishop  denounced  such  slovenliness; 
and,  when  visiting  his  diocese,  the  sight  of  a  shabby  chasuble 
sometimes  so  roused  his  indignation,  that  he  either  tore  it 
to  pieces  on  the  spot,  or  threw  it  into  the  fire.^ 

Before  this  date  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  been  gene- 
rally disposed  to  court  the  shade.®  They  had  been  so  long 
treated  as  proscribed  that,  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  they  still  hesitated  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  any  public  movement.     Dr.  Doyle  inaugurated  a  new 


^  Fitzpatrick,  i.  278.  At  this  time  the  average  professional  income  of  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  minister — Regium  Donum  included — did  not  amount  tO;£'iio  per 
annum.  The  Presbyterian  minister  had  generally  a  family.  Dr.  Cooke  stated,  in 
1825,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  "  as  the  (Presby- 
terian) minister  of  a  country  parish  "  (Killileagh)  he  had  "  the  largest  emolument 
in  the  kingdom,"  and  that  he  received  "only  ;f  100  a  year  from  the  people.'* — 
Minutes  of  Eindmce^  p.  218.     He  had  R.  I),  in  addition. 

'  Fitzpatrick,  L  129.     Our  Lord  taught  differently.     Mark,  viu  10-13. 

3  Ibid.  i.  1 29.  Before  this  time  a  priest  had  sometimes  a  farm  of  ten  times  that 
size.  *  Ibid.  i.  97-98.  *  Ibid,  i.  276,  278. 

^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  priest  of  one  of  the  laigest  parishes  of 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland — though  he  had  occupied  his  place  for  forty 
years — had  never  been  seen  on  the  public  promenade.  After  the  concessions  of 
1793,  a  friend  induced  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  visit  the  rest  of  the  town.  lie 
appeared  among  his  fellow-citizens  as  an  intruder,  and  shrank  back  to  his  retreat 
the  moment  he  was  allowed.     Fitzpatrick,  i.  142. 
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policy.  Confident  in  his  own  intellectual  resources  and  in  tl 
increasing  strength  of  hrs  denomination,  he  resolved  to  assun 
a  different  attitmic.  and  to  speak  out  boldly  on  behalf  of  hit 
self  and  his  co- religionists.  But  he  deemed  it  prudent,  in  tl 
first  place,  to  assemble  his  party ;  and  by  those  applianc 
which  he  considered  most  potential,  to  endeavour  todissipa 
their  despondency  and  enkindle  their  enthusiasm.  With  tfa 
view  he  made  arrangements  for  holding  in  July,  1820 — aboi 
eight  months  after  his  consecration — what  was  called  " 
spiritual  retreat,"  or  a  grand  devotional  meeting — such  as  hi 
been  scarcely  known  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  the  Refom 
ation.  In  response  to  his  invitation,  nearly  every  prelate 
the  island  and  a  thousand  priests  assembled  at  Carlow.^  Tl 
exercises  continued  for  ten  days;  the  public  services  we 
conducted  entirely  by  himself ;  and  for  a  week  he  prcachi 
thrice  daily.  On  these  occasions  he  poured  out  streams 
impassioned  eloquence  which  electrified  his  auditors,  I 
reminded  the  priests  of  their  duties  ;  dilated  on  the  circur 
stances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  words  of  tl 
deepest  pathos,  exhorted  all  to  labour,  with  unwearied  ze: 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  '■  Forty  years  hai 
elapsed,"  said  one  who  Joined  in  the  solemnities,  "  but  ni 
recollection  of  all  that  Dr.  Doyle  said  and  did  is  fresh  ar 
vivid.  ...  I  can  never  forget  that  tall  majestic  figure  poin 
ing  the  way  to  heaven  .  .  nor  the  lofty  serenity  of  count 
nance,  so  eloquent  of  reproach  one  minute  and  so  radiant  1 
hope  the  next."  Dr.  Troy,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  now  c 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  wept  like  a  child,  and  raised  his  ham 
in  thanksgiving.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat  he  wej 
again,  and  kissed  the  young  prelate  with  more  than  a  brother 
affection.* 

Dr.  Doyle  was  himself  thoroughly  in  earnest  ;  and  he  ha 
sufiicient  discernment  to  see  that,  if  Romanism  were  to  mail 
tain  its  ground  in  Ireland,  its  advocates  must  display  increase 
activity  and  watchfulness.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  i 
times  past,  it  had  to  contend  with  what  was  little  better  tha 
a  dead  Protestantism  ;  and  it  had  therefore  lost  comparativel 


■  rilzpalrick,  i 
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few  adherents  ;  but  a  great  awakening  had  taken  place  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Establishment ;  and  some  of  them  were 
now  remarkable  for  Christian  excellence  and  pastoral  ability. 
The  improvement  had  extended  to  the  laity ;  and  many  of 
the  Protestant  gentry  all  over  the  land  were  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  power  of  godliness.  The  Methodist  preachers  had 
been  prosecuting  their  itinerant  labours  with  amazing  zeal ;  and 
they  were  gathering  Romanists,  as  well  as  others,  into  their 
communion.  The  Presbyterians  were  also  displaying  missionary 
ardour  ;  and  were  sending  ministers  into  some  of  the  popish 
towns  and  cities.*  The  Synod  of  Ulster  had  recently  estab- 
lished a  congregation  in  Carlow  itself,  over  which — a  few  weeks 
before  the  "  Spiritual  Retreat " — a  pious  young  pastor*  of 
popular  gifts  had  been  ordained. 

The  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  had  already  produced 
much  good  fruit ;  and  schools — connected  with  the  benevolent 
institutions  recently  established,  and  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read  daily — were  now  in  extensive  operation.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  regarded  this  state  of  matters  with  no 
little  uneasiness;  and  a  Bull  sent  from  Rome  in  18 19,  de- 
nouncing the  "  Bible  Schools,"  ^  increased  their  aversion  to 


^  In  1 8 18  the  Irish  Burghers  and  Anti- Burghers  united  and  formed  a  Synod 
under  the  designation  of  "  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Seceders."  Immediately  afterwards  they  established  a  Home  Mission. 

'  The  Rev.  James  Morgan— afterwards  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Fisherwick  Place,  Belfast. 
He  was  ordained  in  Carlow  on  the  21st  of  June,  1820.  At  that  period  there  was 
little  sectarian  feeling  among  pious  Protestant  ministers  of  different  denominations. 
Some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy — such  as  the  Rev.  Peter  Roc,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Shaw,  the  Rev.  John  Hare,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Wingfield,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Singer,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — met  for  prayer  and  religious  conference  in  the 
lodgings  of  the  young  Presbyterian  minister  of  Carlow.  In  that  town,  not  long 
before,  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  Protestants.  The  Protestant  incum- 
bent was  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  billiards  in  the  public  news-room  on  Sunday 
mornings  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  church. 

-  This  epistle,  dated  Rome,  i8th  September,  18 19,  exhibits  no  little  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff.  He  says: — "The  directors  of  these  schools  ar<-, 
generally  speaking,  Methodists  who  intro<luce  Bibles  translated  into  English  by 
the  Bible  Society,"^  See  The  Protestant  Layman^  by  Stuart,  pp.  286,  287.  Belfast, 
1S28.  I'hc  Pope,  during  the  present  century,  has  repeatedly  issued  his  fulminations 
against  IJible  Societies.  The  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  subject,  issued  in  May,  1844, 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  was  translated  into  English  and  widely  circulated  by  the  late 
Sir  Culling  Kardlcy  Smith,  Bart,     London,  1845. 

VOL.  IL  ^-  ^ 
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tlie  new  seminaries.  But  notwithstanding,  the  evangelical  part 
moved  forward  with  growing  determination.  In  1822  th 
"  Scripture  Readers'  Society  "  was  instituted.  It  contemplate 
the  diffuMon  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  among  tli 
poor  and  neglected  portion  of  the  population.  Towards  i1 
foundation  Mr.  I^froy— a  worthy  lawyer"  of  hifiVstanding  an 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice — contributed  the  magnlficet 
sum  of  .fl.ocx);  and  I-ord  Power-scourt,  an  Irish  noblema 
deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  hi.s  countryme 
added  a  donation  of  double  that  amount.'  Most  of  tl 
charitable  and  religious  agencies,  now  at  work  in  Ireland,  wei 
not  identified  with  the  Establishment :  and  they  received  vet 
little  encouragement  from  the  Protestant  hierarchy.  Thoug 
the  Bible  Society  was  based  on  the  most  Catholic  pnnciplei 
though  it  acknowledged  no  sectarian  distinctions ;  though 
aimed  simply  at  the  circulation  of  the  Book  of  Life ;  an 
though  many  of  the  evangelical  Episcopal  clergy  continue 
to  adhere  to  it ;  it  never  was  regarded  with  much  favour  by  ti 
Irish  prelates.  At  length,  with  one  most  honourable  excc] 
tion,  they  withdrew  from  it  altofifthcr.^  Its  very  catholicil 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  offensive  to  these  Most  Revereri 
and  Right  Reverend  dignitaries.  At  its  public  meeting 
Protestant  ministers  of  various  denominations  appeared   c 


'  Id  n  Icrler,  ilafe<l  March  31st,  1840,  and  polilishcd  iii  ihe  Family  Friemi,  ( 
December,  1S73  (p.  178),  the  Chief  Justice  Main,  lliat,  when  (.-oingon  the  MunM 
Circuit  in  iSaa.  the  appalling  "'en' of  crit^entiith  he  wiineHed  siifrEesieil  lo  hi 
the  propriety  of  establishing  this  instilution.  I  le  ndiU  thai  the  Rev.  Robert  Da] 
his  uncle  Judge  Daly,  and  olhen,  at  once  rai-ieU  £,A.fxa.  Tne.  Rev,  Robert  Da 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ca.shel  in  December,  1842,  and  died  in  February,  187 
He  was  bom  in  County  Calwaj  in  June,  17K3,  and  wis  son  of  ihe  Right  Ho 
Dennis  IHly,  Bishop  Paly  waa  lone  p^lminenllw  cnnecteH  with  ihe  cvanfirl^f 
clei^.      His  t-iff  ha*  hwn  wriiren  by  Mrt.  II.  Mad.lrn.      London.  1875. 

•  The  Soiptiire  Readers'  Society  fnr  Ireland  hid  in  1873  f..rly-one  readers 
its  employment,  of  uhom  eleven  could  reail  or  spcul;  Irish. 

'  "  Some  of  the  bishops  went  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  Ihe  Bible  Society  aa 
inhibit  any  clerByman  from  preaching  in  iheir  dioceses  who  took  any  pinri  fn 
proceedings.  ...  At  a  meeting  of  Ihe  Bible  Society  in  the  Rotunda,  in  Dubli 
Ihe  Rev.  Robert  Daly  (afterwards  Bi.ihop  of  Cashcl)  compared  their  opposiiii 
with  ihe  conduct  of  Sanbsllat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  wnanl,  1 
Ammonite,  and  Ceshcm  the  St!AnAn?'—Mimnrpf  Rhhfp  Daly,  p,  loi.  " 
was  now  a  common  saying  in  [lie  teligious  worlil.  '  KniKTt  l.>aly  ngaiiisl  all  t 
bishop*,  and.  all  the  bishoiis  agaiiut  Robert  Italy,'"     Ilhi. 
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the  platform  to  plead  its  cause ;  among  its  most  active  agents 
were  Presbyterians,'  Methodists,  and  Independents ;  in  such 
company,  the  rank  of  the  bishops  and  the  position  of  their 
church  were  not,  as  tliey  thought,  duly  recognized  ;  and,  though 
they  seldom  ventured  openly  to  attempt  a  statement  of  their 
objections,'  they  ceased,  one  after  another,  to  give  it  their 
patronage.*  The  good  Archbishop  of  Tuam  alone  could  not 
be  induced  to  cherish  so  narrow  a  spirit  Though  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  some  of  its  arrangements,  he  continued, 
to  the  last,  to  sustain  it  by  his  benefactions.* 

There  was  at  this  time  a  prelate  of  great  ability  who,  for 
several  years,  exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Irish 
Establishment.  Dr.  William  Magee  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  had  acquired  much  reputation 
by  a  work  on  the  Atonement.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Raphoe;  and  in  1822  liu  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Dublin.^  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  activity,  much  zeal, 
and  perhaps  a  little  vanity.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
narrow  circumstances;"  and  when  he  reached  the  archiepis- 
copal  throne  of  the  Irish  capital,  he  appears  to  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  giddy  by  the  elevation.  In  his  Primary 
Charge  to  the  Dublin  clergy,  in  October  1822,  he  unhappily 
indulged  his  love  of  antithesis  so  far  as  to  give  needless 
offence  to  all  other  denominations.     "  We  are  hemmed  in," 


'  The  Rev.  James  Carlilc,  one  of  the  ministets  of  Mary's  Abbey  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dublin,  was  long  a,  secretary  of  the  Sociciy, 

*  The  Rev.  Charles  Simeoti,  01  Cambridge,  Eeems  to  bftve  cocsidered  that 
their  antipathy  to  Evangelical  religion  tud  much  to  do  with  Iheir  opposition. 
"The  bugbeir  in  their  minds,"  says  he,  "  is  CalviaisiD,  by  whicli  tliey  detignaie 
all  viul  religion.  "~/V™«r  a/  ChUf  Justiti  Ufrav.  p.  94,     Dublin,  1871. 

'  0/  Lt/rjy,  p.  94  1  Mtinnr  b/ l\i  lail  A-.hhiihup  oj  J'nam,  p,  461. 

•  Mimair  ej  Arekbith^f  ej  Tuait,  p.  501. 

>  Durin);  the  two  and  «  half  yea»  he  was  in  Raphoe  il  vraa  understood  ihnt  he 
xived  j£i4,ooo.     Dr.  lleresford,  his  immediite  ptedeccsair,  refused  to  renew  the 

s  of  the  leoantry,  except  on  tennj  which  Ihey  considered  too  high.  Mnii]' 
leases  required  tenewol  when  Dr.  Magee  became  bishop,  and  he  thus  reaped  a 
rich  linrvesi  in  the  way  of  renewal  fines. 

^^^  •  It  is  slated  in  the  Ufi,  crv.,  &/  Lerd  Ptnnka,  that  Magee's  father's  family 

^Kpved  at   Enniskillen  on  a  pension  cX  £\cio  per  annum,  allowed,  by  crediluis. 

^^H^tnl  rhmket's  father  resided  in  the  adjoining  house.      lie  was  a  I'resbytenon 

^^Mloisier.    riuaket  and  Magee  often  sucked  ilic  latne  breast. 
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said  he  to  his  reverend  brethren.  "  by  two  opposite  descrij 
tions  of  professing  Christians — the  one,  possessing  a  Chun 
without  what  we  can  call  a  religiou  ;  and  the  other,  a  reltgic 
without  what  we  can  call  a  Church — the  one,  so  blind 
enslaved  to  a  supposed  infallible  ecclesiastical  authority  i 
not  to  sceic  in  the  Word  of  God  a  reason  for  the  faith  the 
profess;  the  other,  so  confident  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
individual  judgment,  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  faith,  that  thf 
deem  it  their  duty  to  resist  all  authority  in  matters  of  religio 
We,  my  bretliren,  are  to  keep  clear  of  both  extremes ;  an 
holding  the  Scriptures  as  our  great  charter,  whilst  we  mail 
tain  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  we  are  I 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  to  which  He  has  made  i 
subject  From  this  spirit  of  tempered  freedom  and  qualifie 
submission,  sprung  the  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation,  b 
which  the  Church  of  these  countries,  having  thrown  off  tt 
slough  of  a  slavish  superstition,  burst  forth  into  the  purilie 
form  of  Christian  renovation."^ 

As  there  were  only  three  religious  communities  of  an 
great  importance  in  the  country,  the  bearing  of  the; 
observations  could  not  well  be  misinterpreted.  When  D 
Magee  spoke  "of  a  religion  without  what  wc  can  call 
Church,"  he  obviously  intended  to  delineate  Presbyterian  ism 
and  yet  such  a  description  of  one  of  the  largest  denominatior 
in  Protestant  Christendom  was  rather  more  pert  than  char 
table.  By  the  Government  which  had  just  appointed  him  a 
archbishop,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  recognized  side  b 
side  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  new  metropoJita 
proudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  no  Church  at  all !  Hi 
account  of  its  principles  was  even  worse  than  a  caricatun 
In  the  Presbyterian  standards,  the  supreme  authority  of  th 
Word  of  God  is  asserted  most  eniphalically  ;  whereas,  in  tii 
congregations  over  which  the  archbisliop  presided,  thi 
Apocrypha  was  read  "  for  exaniple  of  life  and  instruction  o 
manners." 

Several  Presbyterian  divines  vigorously  assailed  Dr,  Magee": 


e  Fili]'alricl;,  i. 
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Charge  ;^  but  the  criticism  which  attracted  the  largest  share  of 
public  attention  proceeded  from  another  quarter.  The  new 
Metropolitan  had  described  Romanism  as  "  a  Church  without 
what  we  can  call  a  religion ; "  and  whilst  thus  apparently 
admitting  the  validity  of  its  orders,  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
something  even  more  degraded  than  heathenism.  The  young 
Prelate  of  Kildare  had  been  long  furbishing  his  weapons  of 
theological  warfare  ;  and  the  Protestant  archbishop — reputed 
the  most  accomplished  divine  in  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
— ^was  the  very  antagonist  he  desired.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Charge,  he  published  in  the  newspapers, 
under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,*  a  voluminous  reply ;  in  which, 
with  great  subtlety  and  eloquence,  he  attacked  most  of  the 
vulnerable  points  in  the  Irish  Establishment.  Instead  of 
taking  his  stand  on  the  impregnable  foundations  of  Protes- 
tantism, Dr.  Magee  had  planted  himself  on  the  essentially 
popish  ground  of  the  so-called  apostolical  succession  ;  and  he 
had  thus  made  a  mistake  of  which  his  adversary  knew  well 
how  to  avail  himself.  If  Protestant  ministers  once  admit  that 
there  can  be  no  Church  without  diocesan  bishops  who  can 
trace  their  descent  from  the  apostles,  they  confess  what  is 
historically  untrue ;  and  they  betray  the  very  citadel  of 
Christianity.  If  they  acknowledge  that  they  derive  their  title 
to  the  pastoral  commission  from  Romish  prelates,  they  vir- 
tually surrender  their  own  position.  Dr.  Doyle  maintained 
that  the  Protestant  bishops  were  usurpers ;  and  that  the  apos- 
tolic succession  could  not  be  transferred  to  them  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Pope.  In  language  of  keen  irony  he 
reviewed  the  origin  of  the  Establishment ;  exposed  its  in- 
tolerance ;  dilated  on  its  inefficiency ;  and  denounced  its  pre- 
tensions to  catholicity.  In  a  new  edition  of  his  Charge,  Dr. 
Magee  noticed  his  attack  ;  and  J.  K.  L.  promptly  responded. 
The  archbishop  had  staked  the  credit  of  Protestantism  on  a 


^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dnimmond,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Dublin,  also  published  a 
reply  :  but,  as  it  was  very  much  a  defence  of  Rationalism,  it  obtained  little  circula- 
tion beyond  the  very  limite<l  bounds  of  his  own  party. 

'  i.e.,  James  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  These  initials  were  frequently  afterwards 
employed  by  Dr.  Doyle.  Under  the  same  signature,  he  replied  in  1827  to  another 
Charge  by  Archbishop  Magee. 
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false  issue ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  was  in  no  way  advsno 
by  the  discussion. 

Meanwhile  the  promoters  of  the  circulation  of  the  Wo 
of  God,  and  of  scriptural  education,  were  not  idle.  Pub 
meetings  were  held  cvcr^'where  for  the  establishment 
branches  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  for  the  reception  of  annu 
reports ;  and,  at  such  times,  the  speakers  often  expatiated  wi 
great  force  on  the  claims  of  the  inspired  records,  on  the  rig 
of  all  to  read  the  sacred  volume,  and  on  the  importance 
its  universal  diffusion.  These  statements  were  exceeding 
grating  to  the  Komish  clcrf^ — and  to  none  more  than 
Hishop  Doyle,  "  I  deem,"  said  he.  "  the  reading  of  the  Sen 
tures  by  the  weak  and  ignorant,  such  as  children  ai 
whether  with  or  without  comments,  an  abuse  always  to 
dtprecaUd;  but  such  reading  of  them  in  this  country,  at  th 
time,  and  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  consider  an  abu 
filled  with  danger — not  only  an  evil,  but  an  n'U  of  gre 
magfiiludc'"^  Romanists  themselves  acknowledge  that  tl 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  Truth  ;  but  the  views  of  Bishop  Doy 
are  so  dishonouring  to  a  revelation  admittedly  from  heave 
and  so  directly  opposed  to  God's  own  infallible  assurance 
that  they  can  find  currency  only  among  those  who  a 
blindly  wedded  to  a  system.  "The  law  of  the  Lord 
perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  says  the  King  Eternal,  "  tl 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  zvisf  the  simple.  .  . 
Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?     By  iaki) 


'  Such  are  ihe  words  of  a  lelter  addressed  by  him  to  Archbishop  Murray,  dat 
iGth  September,  1814,  in  reply  lo  a  communiciitjon  soliciting  his  adi-ice  lespecli 
lh=  KiHare  Place  !yslem  of  education.  See  rilipalrick's  IM'le.  L  35*.  In  0 
of  his  "  Lpltcrs  on  ihc  Stale  of  Ireland  "  Dr.  Doyle  says  :—"  1  heard  of  a  pc 
man  in  the  County  of  Kildare  who  ....  having  been  favoured  by  the  lady 
his  master  with  one  of  the  Society's  Bibles,  wilhoal  nole  or  commenl,  accept 
of  it  with  at!  the  reverence  which  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  inspired.  Bi 
behold,  when  the  night  closed,  and  all  danger  of  detection  was  removed,  he,  ti 
he  should  ht  infected  with  heresy  exhaled  fmrn  the  Froleslant  liible  during  I 
Bleep,  look  it  with  a  tongs,  for  he  would  not  clefilc  his  touch  with  it,  and  buried 
in  B  grave  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  in  his  garden !  ...  I  ...  do  adml 
the  orlhodoiy  of  this  Kildare  pensanl ;  nay,  I  admire  ft  greatly  ;  and  should 
hnppen  to  meet  him  /  shall  reward  him  fiV  his  j^i;/."— Letter,  vii.  iSo,  18 
Dublin,  1S25.  Columbkille  or  Columb.inus  would  have  pionounced  a  very  differe 
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heed  tkfreio  according  lo  Thy  Word.  .  .  .  There  was  net  a 
word  of  all  the  law  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua 
read  not  before  all  tlu congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women, 
and  tlte  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  tliat  were  conversant 
among  them."^  The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  represented  in 
the  Bible  itself  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  grace,  as  a 
privilege  of  inestimable  value,  as  the  duty  of  young  and  old, 
laity  and  clergy.*  All  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  added  to  his 
weight  of  character,  could  not  convince  his  unsophisticated 
countrymen  that  he  judged  wisely,  when  he  condemned  the 
study  of  the  holy  oracles.  About  this  time,  even  the  Professor 
of  Scripture  at  Maynooth  withdrew  from  that  seminary  ;  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.*  In 
I S24  the  priests  in  various  places  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  attempted  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 
They  were,  in  consequence,  challenged  to  discuss  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  laity  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  and  public 
disputations  on  the  subject  between  the  Romish  and  the 
Protestant  clergj-  were  held  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  Easky,*  and  elsewhere.  The  results  were  favourable 
to  the  Reformed  faith.  Prejudices  were  removed  ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened  ;  the  demand  for  the  Bible  was  pro- 
moted ;  and  hundreds  who  usually  attended  mass  were  some- 

■  Pa.  xk.  7 ;  cjk.  9  ;  Joshua,  viii.  35. 

»  Ps,  cidx.  18,  19,  97i  98,  99 ;  Kom.  iii.  a ;  %  Tim.  iii.  14,  15  i  Rev.  i.  3-  When 
advening  to  ihe  os^Iiuiu  of  Dr.  Doyle,  hU  biographer,  Mr.  Fittpatiick,  hu 
slniagcly  overlooked  the  most  fonnidalile  of  them  BU~the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuson,  of 
Tobermore,  County  Derry,  With  his  tracuies  00  the  Readily  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Laity,  and  on  Transubslanlialion,  Dr.  Doyle  never  even  lUempted  lo  grapple. 
They  may  be  found  among  his  published  works.  Dr.  Carson  was  a  learned  and 
pious  Baptist  minister,  of  great  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  most  vigorous  controver- 
sialisL     He  died  in  1S44,  aged  siity-seven. 

*  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Magee  before  Committee  of  Lords  in  1835,  p.  (3. 
Dublin,  1835. 

'  The  discussion  at  Easky — a  small  town  in  the  County  Sligo  on  the  Uiiders  of 
Mayo— look  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  speakcra  on  Ihc  one  side 
were  three  priests,  and,  on  the  other,  two  Scripture  readers  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Urwick  {afterwards  D.D.),  then  Independent  mioistet  at  Sligo.  The  discusuon 
kited  two  days,  and  terminated  amicably.  Protestantism  gained  by  it  a  number 
of  converts.  See  Lifi  aid  Ldltn  ef  Wm.  Vrwick,  D.D.,  pp.  64,  423.  Dublin, 
1870.  Gideon  Ouselcy  was  present  at  the  Cirrick-on- Shannon  discussion  ;  but 
the  priests  refused  lo  permit  him  to  tnkc  part  in  it.     Mcnierial,  pp.  154-5, 
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times  seen  listening  to  services  conducted  by  cvangdka 
ministers.  In  one  district  of  country,  sixteen  Ronian  Catbo 
Hcs,  who  were  teachers  of  daily  schools,  openly  cinbracet 
Protestantism.' 

But  whilst,  to  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  observer,  Ireland  nov 
presented  so  many  hopeful  indications,  the  advocates  o 
Romanism,  at  this  very  time,  were  exerting  themselves  witi 
unwonted  energy  and  perseverance.  Nor  were  their  effort 
unavailing.  The  repeal  of  so  many  of  the  penal  laws  ba< 
revived  their  hopes;  the  miserable  buildings,  in  which  the; 
had  previously  worshipped,  were  quickly  disappearing;  sob 
stantial  chapels — some  of  them  fine  specimens  of  architectur 
— rose  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  '  and  the  titles  of  "  m; 
Lord  "  and  "  your  Grace" — sometimes  to  the  amusement,  an 
sometimes  to  the  irritation  of  Protestants — began  to  b 
ostentatiously  given  to  their  bishops  and  archbishops."  Th 
prophecies  of  Pastorini — announcing  the  speedy  downfa 
of  the  Reformed  faith — were  circulated  and  believed 
and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohcnlohe  were  paraded  i 
proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  Popery.*  Such  things  coul 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a  credulous  and  ignorai 
people.  Even  inCarlow,  Protestant  preacliers  could  sometim< 


'  Evidenct  of  Archbishop  Magee  before  llie  Lords  CommiUec,  pp.  iS,  19,  j 

'  In  November,  1815,  the  splendid  Marlborough  Street  Cathedral,  Dublin,  w 
CDDMcmled.  Dr.  Doyle  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a  conEregation  of  3,00 
Fitipalrick,  i.  437.  Dr.  Doyle  himselT  erected  at  Qirlow  a  Cathedral  which  w 
considered,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesio^ticiil  stnictures  in  Ireland. 

'  These  litles  of  secular  nobility  which,  nnder  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1S69,  1 
not  legally  belong  lo  the  newly -appointed  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Iri 
Episcopal  Church,  were  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cenlury,  given  by  a 
Protestant  lo  the  R.  C.  dignilaiies.     They  have  no  proper  clniin  to  ihem. 

'  Guided  by  the  prophecies  of  Paslorini  (or  Bishop  Walmsley,  a  R.  C.  eiposit 
of  the  Apocalypse)  many  Romanists  expected  that  rrolestanlism  would  jieiish 
1825.  See  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  Tot.  i  300- 
and  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Magee,  p.  129. 

•  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Commiltees,  i.  3S6.  About  this  tii 
the  consecration  of  the  lirst  Roman  Calhotic  burial -ground,  perTonned  since  t 
Refonnation,  look  place.  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  coiisecrator.  Fil/palrick,  i.  4; 
Since  thai  period  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  been  acting  very  much  on  t 
denominational  system  in  regard  to  giave-yardi.  They  nish  certain  places  appi 
prialed  to  Iheir  own  adherents.  Before  thii  lime,  Romanists  and  Prolestwits  wc 
l.uried  in  the  u 
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attract  crowds  of  Romanists;  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  boasted  that,  in  his  diocese, 
two  hundred  converts,  on  an  average,  were  annually  won  over 
to  his  communion.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  religious  excitement,  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  otherwise  far  from  satisfactory.  Many  of  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  ;  famine 
had  aggravated  their  misery  ;  party  spirit  was  rife  ;  Orange- 
men and  Ribbonmen  were  at  deadly  enmity ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Association — organized  to  struggle  for  concessions  to 
Romanists,  and  of  which  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  ruling 
spirit — carried  agitation  into  almost  every  parish  in  the  land. 
In  1825,  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
— ^appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland — examined  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  with  a  view  to  devise  some  remedy 
for  existing  evils.  Magistrates,  lawyers,  and  land-agents,  as  well 
as  divines  of  various  denominations,  and  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  appeared  before  the  representatives  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons ;  and  furnished  them  with  a  large  amount 
of  information.  Among  the  subjects  illustrated  were  the 
tenure  of  land  ;  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  the  state  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  operation  of  tithes  ;  the  influence  of  Orange  and 
Ribbon  Societies ;  the  comparative  strength  of  the  several 
religious  communities ;  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  regard  to  oaths,  the 
toleration  of  heretics,  and  the  obedience  due  to  civil  rulers. 
Dr.  Magee,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  examined 
at  much  length  ;  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  stat-e  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  the  prospects  of  Protestantism,  and  the  danger 
of  concessions  to  Romanists.  Dr.  Doyle  also  appeared  among 
the  witnesses,  and  was  closely  interrogated.  He  was  already 
well  known  as  a  vigorous  controversialist;  a  volume  of 
letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland  just  published  under  the  sig- 
nature J.  K.  L.,  had  added  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  witness,  had  been  anticipated  with  no  little  interest. 

^  Fitzpatrick,  i.  503.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  two  of  Dr.  Doyle's  nieces — 
young  ladies  of  great  intelligence  and  under  his  own  guardianship — passed  over  at 
this  time  from  Popery  to  Presbyterianism.  Fitzpatrick  gives  a  version  of  this  affair 
evidently  tinged  by  his  own  prejudices,  ii.  158. 
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id  Commons,  opposed  to  the  granting  of  addi- 
.ai  pnvilcgt's  to  the  members  of  his  Church,  were  resolved 
it  he  should  pass  through  a  searching   ordeal  ;  and  thc>' 
d   accordingly   preiiarcd    lists  of  questions,   calculated  to 
-icit   his   views  on  almost  every  topic  connected  with  the 
Oman  Catholic  controversy — including  absolution,  penance, 
ir[;atory,  indulgences,    miracles,   the  invocation   of    saints, 
Kcommunication,    the  validity    of  Anglican    orders,    Bible 
cictics,  tithes,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  Roman  Catholic 
ancipation.     But  the  astute  bishop  was  quite  a  match  for 
examinators,      lie  was  far  too  well   versed    in  polemic 
inity  to  be  easily  entangled.     He  had  words  at  will,  com- 
ctc  self-command,  and  great  power  of  assertion.     When  an 
ifriendly  Peer  put  some  not  very  sage  or  pertinent  question, 
:  would  confound  the  noble  catecliist  with  a  scathing  reply; 
nd,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  no  verj-  definite 
answer,  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  oratory  which  astonished 
and  upset  the   interrogator.       When    explaining  difficulties 
suggested  to  him,  he  more  than  once  adroitly  quoted  certain 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  something  like 
Popery  is  inculcated.     He  seems  in  fact,  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  recognize  any  substantial  difference  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  very  year  preceding,  he  had  eagerly  grasped  at  a  pro- 
position  for  their  union,  made  by  an   influential  statesman,' 
He  found  it  very  easy  to  show  to  the  Committee  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  popular  objections  to  emancipation  could  not 
be  maintained  ;  and  his  answers — though  sometimes  not  quite 
so   candid  as  clever — were  so  plausible,  and  delivered   with 
such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  his  examination,  on  the  whole, 
produced  a  most  favourable  impression.      The  perfect  ease 
with  which  he  stated  his  sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  dealt  with  some  of  the  queries  addressed  to  him,  created 
no  small  surprise.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  present, 
was  impressed    by  his  intellectual  power,       "  Well,  Duke," 


'  Fiwpatrick,  i.  311.      Bishop  Milner,  the  EngUsh  R.  C.  Vicar  Apostolic,  ■ 
greatly  scindaliied  by  the  letter  which  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  on  this  occasion, 
his  Lift,  by  Husenbcih,  pp.  495-497- 
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observed  a  Peer  who  happened  to  be  approaching  the  Com- 
mittee room  as  his  Grace  had  just  left  it,  are  you  examining 
Dr.  Doyle  ?"  "  No."  replied  the  Duke,  "  but  Dr.  Doyle  is 
examining  us."  His  testimony  unquestionably  led  several 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  think  more  favourably  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  report  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  witnesses  was  published  by  authority;  but 
its  general  tenor  was  soon  known,  and  when  the  rumours 
relating  to  it  reached  Ireland,  they  did  not  tend  to  abate  ex- 
citement. The  priests  continued  with  increased  bitterness  to 
oppose  the  scriptural  schools,  to  condemn  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  denounce  all  who  endeavoured  to  promote  its 
circulation.  This  open  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God  gave 
great  offence  to  many  of  their  own  adherents,  and  caused  con- 
siderable secessions  from  their  communion.  In  one  district 
of  the  south — the  parish  of  Askeaton — where  there  had  been 
no  discussion,  and  where  the  Protestant  bishop'  of  the  diocese, 
Dr.  Jebb  of  Limerick,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  encourage  pro- 
selytism,  470  persons,  without  solicitation,  passed  over  into 
the  Established  Church.'  In  other  places  where  the  evangelical 


■  Dr.  Jebb,  who  became  Bishop  of  Limerick  iq  (8ia,  and  died  in  1833,  was  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  singular  amiability  of  character.  He  is  well 
known  Eu  the  author  of  a  work  an  Sacrei Literature.  His  views  were  High  Church, 
and  he  was  much  opposed  to  controversy  with  the  Romanists.  His  life  hai  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  For^ter.  On  one  occasion  (in  December,  1821)  he 
was  permitted  by  the  parish  priest  to  appear  in  Ihe  R.  C.  chapel  on  the  Lord's 
Diy,  and  to  address  the  congregation  from  the  altar.  His  object  was  to  prevent 
the  people  of  AWngfon,  the  parish  of  which  he  vols  then  rector,  from  rUing  in 
insurrection  ;  and  his  appeal  was  completely  successful.  Sec  Li/e,  vol.  i,  210-14. 
London,  1836.  He  could  not  embrace  the  Cajvinisiic  doctrine;  and  yei  he  admitted 
the  superior  efficiency  of  some  of  his  clei^  who  professed  it.  One  day,  when 
discussing  with  some  intimate  friends  the  state  of  his  diocese,  he  exi^imed  with 
great  warmth:— "And  there  Ls  that  little  William  Hoare  (the  Rev.  Wm.  Deaue 
Hoare)  who  Ikcugh  ht  is  suth  a  Calvimtt,  is  worth  all  the  men  m  my  diocese  fir 
vurk."— Memoir  0/  C/iii/ymtict  Lefrvy,  p.  58,  noli. 

'  Lifi  9/ yoAn  yttb,  D.D.  p.  31a.  ^ecaXio  Li/i  aitd  Leileri  0/ Dr.  (/r-Mck,p. 
187.  A  considerable  number  of  these  ronverts  must,  shortly  afterwards,  either 
have  left  the  country  or  returned  to  Romanism,  as,  according  10  the  First  Report 
oftlie  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (184  e.),  there  were  in  Askeaton,  in 
1S31,  only  297  Protestants.  Of  the  converts  reported  in  18J7,  170  were  adults  and 
300  children. 
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xl    against  the   errors  of   Popery,   there  vcn 

uous  conversions.     One  hundred  persons  read  their  rc- 

ation    at   Ballinloiigh  in  the  diocese    of    Tuam.'       In 

:cmbcr,  1825.  in   the  district  of  King's  Court,  a  series  of   1 

evolutions  appeared  to  which  the  signatures  of  375  persons — 

I  adherents  of  the  Papacy — were  affixed.   In  this  remarkable    | 

cumcnt  the  subscribers  declared,  on  behalf  of  themselves 

I   upwards  of  five   thousand   of  their  adult  brethren,  that 

y  considered  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  their  right  as 

n,  their  duty  as  Christians,  and  their  privilege  as  Roman 

tholics.'     Lord    and    Lady    Farnham    took  the    deepest 

crest  in  these  proceedings  and  contributed  much  to  their 

:ouragcmcnt.     In  one  month,  nearly  fifty  Roman  Catholics 

lounced  the  errors  of  Popery  in  the  parish  church  of  Cavan.* 

le  movement  spread ;  and  was  soon  commonly  known  as 

he  second  Reformation."     On  the   12th  of  April,  1827.  the 

Archbishop   of    Tuam    confirmed  forty-three  converts  from 

Romanism   in  the    church  of    Rallymachugh.*      About  this 

period,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  upwards  of  thirteen 

hundred   conversions   were  reported.*^      At  the  time,  shrewd 

observers  suspected  that  some  of  the   recantations  were  not 

genuine  ;'   and  a  number  of   those  who  now  conformed  to 

Protestantism  subsequently  relapsed  into  Popery;  but  others 

attested,  by  their  consistency  and  steadfastness,  that    they 

were  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  renovation. 

The  din  of  theological  controversy  was  now  to  be  heard  in 


'  Memoir  0/ tail  Ardiishop  ef  Tuam,  p.  21)6. 

'  Aftnivriah  of  the  h'n:  Gidcen  Oase/iy;  PP-  26S-9.  The  aulhenticilf  of  these 
resolulions  was  unblushinE'y  denieii  ;  but  llicy  were  produced  jnd  relied  on  as 
undoubtedly  genuine,  at  an  inquiry  into  education  in  Ireland  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Dr.  Monck  Mason's  Li/e  oj  Bedell,  p.  320,  note.  Another 
document  of  (he  game  Itind.  signed  by  3,211  R.  C.  masters  and  scholars  of  the 
Irish  Society,  was  presented  at  the  Society's  annual  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1831.  Ibid.  pp.  320,  321.  In  1840  1  similar  memorial,  with  6,026  signature^ 
was  presented,     ibid. 

•  Memmials  e</  Ouidey,  p.  27 1 . 

'  County  Cavan.     Mimoir  0/ lasl  Arihbiihof  of  Tuam,  p.  5^9. 

•  //-/./. 

•  Thus  Gideon  Ouseley,  who  now  visited  Cavan  and  who  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Famhim,  speaks  of  the  "crude  elements  still  to  b« 
wrought  upon."     M/mtirial.  p.  270. 
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almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  Discourses  on  the  errors  of 
Popery — often  attended  by  immense  crowds — were  delivered 
week  after  week  in  the  Protestant  churches  ;^  whilst  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  resounded  with  attacks*  on  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  Challenges 
were  given  and  accepted ;  the  priests  and  their  antagonists 
appeared  on  polemic  platforms ;  and  discussed  at  great  length 
their  points  of  disagreement.  The  reports  of  these  confer- 
ences— immediately  committed   to  the  press — were  perused 


^  During  these  discussions,  public  attention  was  drawn  to]  the  fact  that  the 
second  commandment  is  suppressed  in  the  R.  C.  catechbms.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  commandments  are  said  to  be  Un  in  number  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13) ; 
but  they  are  not  distinguished  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on.  The  intelligent 
reader  may,  notwithstanding,  see  plainly  how  they  are  divided.  The  first  relates 
to  the  oiject  of  worship — ^Jehovah  ;  the  second^  to  the  mode  of  worship— there  must 
be  no  use  made  of  images ;  the  third  relates  to  the  spirit  of  worship — we  must 
beware  of  frivolity  and  formalism  ;  and  the  fourth^  to  the  time  of  worship — we 
must  set  apart  for  it  one  day  in  seven.  In  the  authorized  R.  C.  catechisms  no 
noti.ce  is  taken  of  the  second  commandment ;  and  the  number  ten  is  made  up  by 
dividing  the  tenth  into  two.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1827,  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  animadverting 
on  this  suppression  of  the  second  commandment.  Archbishop  Murray,  in  a  letter 
published  at  the  time  (see  Meagher's  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character^  pp.  66-99), 
made  a  sophistical  attempt  to  explain  the  omission.  He  alleged  that  in  the 
Romish  catechisms  *'the  commandments  are  given  in  an  abridged  form'' — a 
statement  which  is  only  partially  correct — and  he  urged  that  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Augustine  support  that  arrangement  of  the  decalogue  adopted  by  his 
church.  I  lis  appeal  to  Clement  is  quite  fallacious;  as  that  writer,  in  the  very  place  he 
cites  (the  book  sixth  of  his  Stromata\  does  not  divide  the  tenth  into  two  ;  and  sajrs 
that  the  second  teaches  men  not  to  transfer  God's  title  ''  to  things  created  and  vain 
which  human  artificers  have  made,**  The  reference  to  the  authority  of  Augustine 
b  almost  as  little  to  the  purpose.  The  great  African  divine — misled,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  a  desire  to  make  out  a  shadowy  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — divided  the  first  table  of  the  law  into  three  parts  (71  Quaest  on  Exod.) ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  what  he  calls  the  first  commaml- 
ment  consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  of  which  the  second — prohibiting  the  use  of 
im.ages  in  worship — is  a  more  ptrfect  explanation  of  the  first.  Romanists — as  if 
conscious  that  this  second  part  plainly  testifies  against  their  idolatry — leave  it  out 
altogether  in  their  books  of  elementary  religious  instruction.  Their  division  of 
the  commandment  relating  to  covetousness  irito  two,  is  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  See  Rora.  vii.  7 ;  and  xiii.  9.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  omission  of  the  prohibition  relating  to  the  use  of  images  in  worship  is  an 
**  abridgment"  of  the  divine  law.  It  is  a  wilful  attempt  to  obliterate  an  important 
precept.  The  numeration  of  the  commandments,  as  adopted  by  Protestants,  was 
generally  recognized  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  until  the  time 
of  Auijusliiic. 
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ISC  avidity.     In  July,  1837,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stc»-an. 
tinguishcd  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev.  BemarJ 
Vulcy,  the  parish  priest,  met  in  a  public  hall  at  Ballymena, 
luoty   Antrim  ;    and,  in  presence  of  a   deeply   interested 
idicncc,  discussed,  for  three  successive  days,  the  subject  of 
c  Pope's  Supremacy.     In  Downpatrick,  Londonderry,  and 
nous  other  towns,  three  or  more  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
irch  confronted  an  equal  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
fgy   in  the  arena  of   debate.     But   the  discussion   \vhich 
ated  the  largest  amount  of  general  interest  was  held  in 
tblin  in  April.  1827,  between  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Pope— a  Pn> 
tant  minister  of  great  piety  and  eloquence— and  the  Rev. 
>mas  Maguire — previously  better  known  as  a  sporting  priest 
in  as  a  devout  theologian.     The  result  was  sufficient  to  con- 
ice  all  earnest  inquirers  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Word 
God,  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  attaining  a  clear 
knowSedge  of  divine  Truth,  than  attendance  on  any  such  dis- 
putation.    Father  Thorn  — as  tie  was  popularly  de^i^nate^J — 
fought   with   weapons  which    his  grave    opponent   could  not 
handle.    He  was  very  unscrupulous  ;  and  among  his  boon  com- 
panions he  had  often  tested  his  capacity  for  "  setting  the  table 
in  a  roar."     He  now  called  into  requisition  his  great  powers  of 
wit,  sarcasm,  and  declamation.    His  rich  Irish  brogue  added  to 
the  fascinations  of  his  waggery.      He  was  quite  impervious  to 
argument — for  Mr.  Pope  might  just  as  well  have  entered  into 
controversy  with  a  windmill ;  but  his  drollery  and  dexterity, 
his   recklessness  of  assertion  and   his   boundless   efTrontery, 
sustained  him  throughout  the  six  days'  disputation.     At  its 
close  his  partisans  did  not  scruple  to  proclaim  that  he  had 
gained  the  victory.     Politics  were  now  mingled  with  theology ; 
and  the  Catholic  Association  forthwith  proposed  to  celebrate 
his  triumph,  by  presenting  him  with  a  service  of  plale  of  the 
value  of  ;^i.ooO. 

The  sequel  of  this  .'itory  is  somewhat  melancholy.  The 
promised  gift— which  was  splendid  and  costly— was  awkwardly 
delayed ;  and  Father  Thorn,  as  is  supposed,  at  length  be- 
came impatient.  About  six  months  after  the  discussion  it 
was  still  not  forthcoming.  At  a  public  meeting  meanwhile 
held  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  to  petition  for  emancipation, 
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the  Reverend  Controversialist  was  present ;  and  was  invited, 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  to  make  a  speech.  To  stimulate,  as 
was  thought,  the  zeal  of  his  admirers,  he  affirmed  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports, 
that  "  within  the  last  fortnight,  a  Protestant  rector  had  waited 
on  him,  bearing  a  letter  from  an  archbishop,  making  an  offer 
of  one  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  living  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  abjure  the  Catholic  religion  and 
become  a  Protestant  parson.*'^  This  speech  was  immediately 
printed  off  as  a  hand-bill,  and  posted  up  throughout  the 
country.  A  few  days  afterwards,  an  Irish  correspondent  of  a 
London  morning  journal  supplied  a  piece  of  additional  infor- 
mation. •*  Who  do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  was  the  archbishop 
who  promised  Maguire,  the  priest  of  the  mountains,  ;^i,ooo 
in  cash,  and  a  living  of  ;^8oo  a  year  ?  Why,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  This  statement  I 
received  this  day  from  Mr.  Magtiire  himself.  The  archbishop 
wrote  to  a  Protestant  clergyman,  desiring  him  to  make  the 
offer,  and  to  show  the  letter ;  but,  not  to  surrender  it  into  his 
possession,  unless  Maguire  were  disposed  to  accede — and  the 
induction  into  the  living  was  to  take  place  within  eight  days."* 
Mr.  Maguire  permitted  these  statements  to  pass  without  any 
contradiction  ;  and  they  were  widely  circulated ;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  such  an  impu- 
tation on  his  integrity.  He  knew  something  of  Father  Thom  ; 
and  he  would  not  willingly  have  admitted  him  to  a  curacy  in 
any  parish  over  which  he  had  control.  He  therefore 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  legal  steps  to  call  the  publishers  of 
the  libel  to  account ;  and,  after  much  shuffling  and  equivoca- 
tion on  their  part,  it  was  proved  that  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end  was  a  barefaced  fabrication.* 

The  progress  of  events  had  been  gradually  removing  the 
objections  to  emancipation  ;  and  there  was  a  growing  convic- 
tion among  statesmen  that  it  was  unsafe  much  longer  to  defer 


*  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam^  p.  508. 
^  IbiiL  pp.  509-510. 

^  The  facts  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam^  pp. 
506-5.^. 
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the  concession.'  The  tenantry  had  been  long  accustomed 
vote  at  parliamentary  elections  verj'  much  according  lo  I 
dictation  of  their  landlords ;  but  of  late,  under  the  influd 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  Uicy  had  evinced  ■.  i 
position  to  mutiny;  and  at  Watcrford,  in  1&26,  they  ca 
pictcly  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  territorial  aristocra 
The  association  continued  to  gather  strength  ;  and  at  lettf 
it  could  boast  that  it  consisted  of  14,000  members,  includi 
four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  2,t 
cleiijy.*  It  collected  large  funds^ — known  as  the  Cathc 
rent ;  held  frequent  public  meetings  ;  subsidized  ncwspape 
employed  agents  of  various  kinds:  and  kept  up  a  pcrp^ 
agitation.*  The  excitement  reached  a  climax  in  1S28  wk 
despite  the  combined  opposition  of  the  local  magnate^  1 
O'Conncll,  though  disqualified  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  \ 
returned  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Clare  by  a  triumpln 
majority.  It  was  now  feared  that  the  country  was  on  the  v< 
verge  of  a  rebellion  ;*  and  statesmen  who  had  hitherto  ht 


'  II  vnxi  always  supporlcd  by  intlaentbl  rrobyleriin?.  In  1S26,  al  the  opa 
of  ihe  annnal  meeling  of  Ihe  Genenl  Synod  of  Ulfier,  ihe  Moderator,  lie  I 
Jimca  Carlile,  aS  Dublin  (■(lenrsnU  D.  D.)  pTeachcd  n  scnnon  in  which  he  stroi 
■dvocaled  ihe  propriety  of  enmlinE  R.  C.  emaneipalion.  The  diicourae  gsve  g 
Mtiifadion,  bimI  was  publisheil  al  the  request  of  many  who  heard  it.  Id  the  ; 
preceding.  Mr.  Coukc,  [he  ihen  Moderator,  stated,  before  the  Parliamentuy  C 
miltee,  thai  he  alio  waa  favourable  lo  R.  C.  emancipation.  When  axked  oa 
occasion,  "  Do  yon  think  the  aiimisjion  ol  Carbolics  to  equal  rights  would  diml 
or  increase  certain  animosiiies?"  he  aninrered,  "  1  think  in  the  North  [of  Ireli 
it  would  diminish  tlicm.  By  the  sdmiuion  of  the  Catholics  to  Ihe  honours  uS 
(tate  their  chief  «>urce  of  prejudice  and  alienation  would  be  done  away. 
admission  of  Calhulici  lo  equal  privileges  would,  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
productive  of  great  good." — Lifi:  and  Timet  of  Dr.  Cooity  by  Dr.  Potter,  p. 
London,  1S71. 

•  Wyse's  IHi/aiy  af  Ihe  Calht^U  As-onatMi,  vol.  ii,  p,  8j.  There  n  ere  at 
time  upwards  of  J.ooo  of  the  R,  C.  clergy  in  Ireland.  In  Digest  of  Evidi 
befoie  the  Parliamenlary  Commitlees  (1824.5)  'liey  "'  slated  to  have  amoui 
to  3,500.     Digest,  by  I'hclan  and  O'SulIivaii,  part  i.,  p.  460.     Ijiodon,  i8j6. 

'  III  1S16  Ihe  Cathulic  rent  amounted  lo  f  tg.ijS  ji.  ^\J.  Wy-e,  vol. 
append!  K  cclxx). 

•  "  The  late  Stephen  Coppinger,  of  the  Catholic  Association  informed  [\Vm 
FilxpalricW,  J.P.,  author  of  the  ZyJ,  Times,  and  Cerreil^endence of  I>r.  Doyie] 
writer  of  these  p.igcs,  that  he  had  heca  himself  a^isured  by  Dr.  England  (R. 
IliiJiop  of  Charlestown,  No;th  Caiolma,  Ihnt  he.  Dr.  England,  almost  penon 
otyaniztd  in  1S2S  a  force  of  40,cco,  uhich,  headed  by  General  Montgomery, 
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adverse  to  the  granting  of  additional  privileges,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  give  way*  In  April,  1829,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  bill  became  law ;  and  thus,  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 
contest,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  placed  on 
a  level,  as  to  political  advantages,  with  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  were  now  qualified  to  sit  in  Parliament,  to  act 
as  judges  and  privy  councillors,  and  to  hold  all  other  posts  of 
emolument  and  dig^nity,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State.^ 

Appended  to  the  Act,  were  several  clauses  designed  to  calm 
the  fears  of   Protestants,  or  obviate  some  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  its  concessions.     No  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  to  be  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  no 
Jesuit,  not  already  in  the  country,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  it  without  special  permission.    Every  Roman  Catholic 
returned  to  Parliament  was  obliged,  before  admission,  to  take 
an  oath  resembling  that  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1793*  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder,  before  he  could  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.    The  form  of  this  oath,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  Act  itself,  contains  among  others,  the  following  decla- 
rations :  "  I,  A.  B.  .  .  .  do  declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  or  any  other  foreign^Prince,  Prelate,  Person, 
State,  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or 
civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  .  .  .  And  I  do  hereby  dis- 
claim, disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure^  any  intention  to  subvert 
tlu  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am^  or  may  become^  entitled^  to  disturb  or 


son  of  au  Irish  refugee,  was  intended  for  the  iiiTision  of  Ireland  had  emancipa- 
tion continued  to  have  been  withheld." — Life  of  Dr,  Doyle^  ii.,  p.' 5.  This 
organizing  of  soldiers  was  an  odd  employment  for  one  who  professed  to  be  a 
Christian  bishop. 

*  The  Act  is  the  lolh  of  Geoi^ge  IV.,  chap.  viL  According  to  the  Act,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  be  Guardian  or  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Greal  Seal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  or  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

•  See  before,  p.  346  of  this  volume. 

VOL.  IL  F  ^ 
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Kingdom."' 

r\  scrupulous  Komanist  might  rcruse  this  oath,  and  this 
ludc  himself  from  Parliament ;  but  anyone  prepared  to  | 
z  it  was  in  no  danger  wliatevL-r,  should  he  immediately 
erwards  ignore  its  obligations.  The  Act  laid  down  do  nik 
whidi  a  breach  of  the  oath  could  he  defined,  and  annexed 
I  penalty  to  its  violation.  As  a  safeguard  to  maintain  the 
tendency  of  I'rotcstant  Episcopacy,  the  oath  was  practically 
elcss.  Those,  who  by  this  door  found  their  way  into  Parlia- 
nt,  soon  discovered  how  much  credit  was  to  be  attached 
their  asseverations,  when  they  "solemnly  abjured  any 
:ntion  to  subvert  the  present  Church  EBtablishmenL"* 


It  u  DOW  no  longer  neceiury  fur  K.  ('.  tnciiilicn  of  harliamtiit  to  takcthh    I 

ti.     That  psrl  of  Ihe  toth  of  ticorf[e  IV.,  cha|i    tU.,  nqairiog  it  wu  npcaU 

J867  by  tlie  jolh  uid  jiit  of  Vicloru,  chap.  Uiv.  «.  5,  | 

■  In  »  ilebale  which  lo«k  jiIk*  in  the  House  of  Camnioiis  on  the  Irish  Tithe 

Bill,  on  llie  :6th  of  April,  1831,  vrhen  the  Iriih  R.  C.  nnenibfn.  ivtic  reminded  of 

this  oaih,  one  of  them  coolly  replied  ; — "  \'ou  must  peniiil  us  lo  be  the  auditon 

ofourownaecounls."     See  a  full  and  aulhemic  Report  of  all  [he  Debates  on  the 

Iriiih  Tilhe  Question  in  llie  last  Session  of  rarliament,  pp.  123,  124,  115,  Dublin, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ACT  ADMITTING  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS  TO  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
QUEEN  VICTORIA.      A.D.   1 829  TO  A.D.    1 837. 

When  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was 
provoking  such  keen  discussion  in  political  circles,  Irish  Pres- 
byterians were  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  a  quite  different 
character,  which  created  intense  excitement  In  days  of 
spiritual  declension,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  requiring  from  all  admitted  into  the  ministry 
a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  its  formularies. 
Error  had  thus  silently  crept  into  some  of  its  pulpits  and 
congregations.  The  errorists  at  length  began  openly  to 
broach  their  sentiments,^  and  to  insist  on  maintaining  a 
recognized  position.  The  effort  for  their  expulsion  convulsed 
the  whole  Presbyterian  community. 

This  controversy  originated  under  somewhat  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Among  the  witnesses  examined  in  1825,  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  was  the  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
The  divine  who  then  happened  to  fill  that  office  was  a  remark- 
able man — the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke  of  Killileagh,  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  minister  of  May  Street  Church,  Belfast. 
During  the  course  of  his  examination  he  was  interrogated  on 

^  Until  181 7  Arians  were  in  danger  of  incurring  certaia  legal  penalties  if  they 
ventured  openly  to  proclaim  their  views.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  ''to 
relieve  persons  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  certain  penalties 
in  Ireland."    It  is  the  S7th  of  George  III.,  chap.  Ixx. 
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various  subjects  relating  to  the  denomination  of  which  be  ws 
the  representative.  He  was  thus  led  to  give  evideooe 
reference  to  mtniiiteriat  education.  In  the  beginning  of  tl 
century,  most  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  pastors  had  bd 
trained  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  :  but  in  1815  a  scminai 
known  as  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution — including  both 
collegiate  and  a  school  department — had  been  opened  in  t] 
metropolis  of  Ulster.  It  had  enjoyed  a  Parliamentary  g[ran 
and  attendance  on  its  collegiate  cla.sses  had  been  sanctiom 
by  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Synods.  The  professors  we 
selected  by  a  board  of  managers  and  visitors,  some  of  who 
were  Arians  ;  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  heterodox  sen 
mcnts  had  been  recently  chosen  to  fill  Academic  chairs.'  If 
Cooke  had  in  consequence  stated  publicly  that  young  nu 
intended  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  ooa 
not  now  be  safely  educated  in  such  an  e-i^tablishment ;  a) 
this  avowal  had  exposed  him  to  no  little  obloquy.  The  pi 
liamentary  grant  to  the  institution  had  been  withdrawn  soi 
after  it  was  given,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspected  disloyal 
of  some  of  the  managers  and  teachers :  but  vigorous  eflbi 
had  been  made  for  its  recovery  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  indu 
Government  to  consent  to  its  restoration,  the  claims  of  t 
seminary  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Parliamenta 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Cooke  was  therefore  called  on  to  e 
plain  and  vindicate  his  reasons  for  dissatisfaction.  Wh 
required,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  what  were  the  theologit 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  he  a 
nounced  his  conviction  that,  of  two  hundred  ministers,  abo 
thirty-five  were  Arians,  The  Rev.  William  Porter,  the  Cle 
of  the  Synod,  was  also  summoned  to  give  evidence ;  ar 
when  examined  on  the  same  subject,  he  acknowledged  that 
was  an  Arian  himself,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  his  sen 
ments  were  gaining  ground  among  his  brethren. 
The  Synod  of  Ulster  still  professed  a  Calvinistic  creed,  t 

'  In  1819  iuiother  unsatiifaetoiy  appoinlmtnl  wns  made  ;  and  Ihe  Presbyter 
Church  withdrew  its  sludents  from  the  dass  of  the  new  i^roTessor.  In  1841 
when  Ihc  Belfast  Quccn'i  College  came  into  operation— tlie  Academical  Institut 
ceased  lo  be  a  Collegiate  seminary.  It  is  now  a  high-class  school  fomiihed  witi 
board  of  accompliihed  teachers. 


yea 
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Westminster  Confession  of  Faith: — but,  for  many  years  past, 
subscription  to  it  had  not  been  rigorously  enforced  ;  and,  in  a 
number  of  presbyteries,  had  been  permitted  to  fall  entirely 
into  abeyance.  Lax  principles  had  thus  advanced  unchal- 
lenged ;  but  the  heterodox  ministers  had  rarely  ventured  to 
declare  themselves ;  as  the  mass  of  the  people  still  adhered  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees — when 
published  early  in  1827 — produced  a  considerable  sensation. 
Many  northern  Presbyterians  were  indignant,  when  informed 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  had  avowed 
himself  an  Arian.  The  declaration  of  the  Moderator  that, 
according  to  his  estimate,  there  were  thirty-five  Arians  in  the 
body,  was  anything  but  reassuring.  It  eventually  appeared 
that  he  had  overrated  the  numbers  of  the  errorists ;  and  sus- 
picion now  rested  on  some  who  subsequently  avowed  their 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Meanwhile  the  public 
mind  was  much  excited ;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  Synod 
in  June,  1827,  was  awaited  with  no  little  anxiety. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  already  recognized  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  as  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  In  1S21 
he  had  acquired  much  credit  by  the  promptitude  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Smithurst,  a  Unitarian  Missionary  from  England ;  and,  for 
years,  he  had  been  kno.vn  as  an  evangelical  preacher  of  un- 
immon  popularity.  The  anomalous  condition  of  the  Synod 
■with  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a  number  of  Arian  ministers  in 
communion — had  much  engaged  his  thoughts  ;  and  though 
at  first  he  did  not  well  see  his  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  he  was  bent  on  ecclesiastical  reform.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  of  Mr.  Porter  the  clerk,  he  was  aware  that 
tlie  number  of  Arian  ministers  was  diminishing ;  and,  by 
effectually  closing  the  door  against  heterodox  candidates  for 
licence  and  ordination,  he  hoped  that  the  purgation  of  the 
body  could  be  gradually  accomplished.  With  a  design,  how- 
ever, to  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Porter's  evidence,  he  moved, 
at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Strabane  in  1827,  that  the  mem- 
bers, "  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  public  testimony  to  the 
trell  as  of  vindicating  their  religious  character  as 
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leclare  that  they  do  most  firmly  hold  and  believe 

..octrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God  contained  in  these 

■ds  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  namely,  '  There 

three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 

jstance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.'"     This  motion  led  to  a 

r   animated  debate — during  which  the  Reverend  Henry 

ntgomery  of  Dunmurr>','  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 

1  party,  delivered  a  speech  of  surpassing  brilliancy.     Mr. 

n        nery  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence,  as  well  as  of 

?al  tdct  and  subtlety ;  and  a  voice  of  singular  excellence; 

ich  he  managed  with  consummate  skill,  imparted  a  wonder- 

iJiarm  to  his  flowing  and  impassioned  eloquence.-     But,  in 

.nt  of  dialectic  power  and  theological  learning,  he  was  far 

erior  to  some  of  those  opposed  to  him.     So  long  as  he  con- 

ucd  to  speak,  the  audience  were  fascinated  by  his  genius  ; 

but  when  he  sat  down,  the  spell  was  broken  :  and  men   of 

cool  and  clear  intellect  could  not  well  tell  why  they  had 

listened  with  such  great  admiration.     It  appeared,  at  the  close 

of  the  debate,  that  the  speech  had  made  but  little  substantial 

impression.     It  was  arranged  that,  on  this  critical  occasion, 

the  members  should  stand  up,  as  they  gave  their  votes.     One 

hundred  and  seventeen  ministers  and  eighteen   elders  stood 

up,  and  avowed   their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 

two  ministers  opposed  it :  and  eight  others  declined  voting. 

At  this  Synod  Mr.  Cooke  had  announced  his  conviction 
that  there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  Arians  and  the 
orthodox  ;  and  the  course  of  events  was  evidently  tending  in 
that  direction.  Many,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  so 
decisive  a  movement ;  and  renewed  anxiety  was  felt  as  the 

1  Dunmuiry  is  a  vLllage  in  the  neidlibourliood  uf  Belfast.  The  Rev.  H. 
Monlgomery  (aflenvards  LL.D.)  was  long  hcad-masler  of  the  EngUih  school 
connected  with  (he  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  lie  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  theological  professors  of  the  non- subscribers  ;  but  he  remained  till  his  death 
Unitarian  minister  of  Dunmurry.  Notwithstanding  hi?  great  popularity  as  a 
speaker  and  his  acknowledged  laleni,  his  congregation  did  not  incre.ise.  Though 
in  a  populous  and  flourishing  neighbourhood,  it  was,  at  the  lime  of  his  death, 
in  a  languishing  condition.     He  died  in  December,  1S65. 

'  His  /.iji,  in  two  volumes.  Is  in  course  of  preparation  by  his  son-in-lair,  the 
Rev.  John  A,  Croiier,  A.B.     Ont  volume  has  altiaily  0]>]x;ared. 
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annual  meeting  of  182S  drew  near.  When  it  assembled, 
there  was  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  tlie  line  of 
policy  to  he  pursued;  biil  Mr  Cooke  at  length  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  quickly  led  to  the  termination  of  the 
controversy.  He  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  candidates  for  licence  and  ordination,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  from  the  sacred  office  all  who  either  denied  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity.  Original  sin,  Justification  by  faith, 
and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  who  appeared  to  be 
destitute  of  vital  godliness.  After  a  debate  of  two  days' 
duration — in  which  the  Rev,  Robert  Stewart  of  Broughshane 
displayed  extraordinary  powers  of  reasoning — Mr.  Cooke's 
motion  passed  by  a  great  majority,  in  the  largest  meeting  of 
Synod  ever  yet  known  in  Ulster.  A  committee — consisting 
exclusively  of  decided  Trinitarians— was  appointed  to  cany 
out  the  decision, 

Arianism  had  now  received  its  deathblow  in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  door  was  effectually  shut  against 
its  candidates  for  licence  and  ordination  ;  and,  if  any  of  those 
who  entered  the  ministry  under  an  evangelical  profession, 
ever  afterwards  avowed  difterent  principles,  they  were  forth- 
with to  forfeit  their  position.  The  Arians  were  thus  publicly 
branded  as  unfit  for  the  pastoral  office;  and  those  of  them 
already  in  the  Synod  were  placed  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
predicament.  If  they  remained  in  it,  they  might  be  suffered 
to  die  out  undisturbed  ;  but  they  had  no  security  that  tliey 
would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  that  rather  equivocal 
privilege.  Another  vote  might  exclude  them  from  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  induce  the  Synod  to  reverse  its  decision  ;  and,  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Belfast,  in  October,  1828,  they  adopted 
a  Remonstrance,  In  which  tliey  set  forth  their  alleged  griev- 
ances ;  and  announced  that,  If  they  could  not  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  recent  Act,  they  would  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
association.  When  the  Synod  met  in  Lurgan  In  June.  rSag, 
their  prospects  were  not  improved  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  seventeen  ministers  withdrew;  and 
Ssumed  the  designation  of  Rctttotistrants.  In  May,  1830, 
ley  assembled  again  in   Belfast ;  and  were  organized  as  a 
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y  under  the  name  of  "  The  Kcmonstratit  Synod 

)ugh   the   General   Synod   now   required,  from   all    its 

didates  for  the  ministry,  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

:stmtnster  Confession,  it  permitted  those,  who  hesitated  to 

orsc  all  the  phraseology  of  that  symbol,  to  give  in  written 

:ments  explanatory  of  their  scruples.     In  a  few  years  the 

ice  was  found  to  be  useless,  as  well  as  inconvenient ;  for 

I  time  was  often  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  frivolous 

:tions.     In   1S35,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cookstown,  the 

lod  accordingly  adopted  the  principle  of  absolute  subscrip- 

1,     It  was  thus  prepared,  shortly  afterwards,  for  entering 

closer  connection  with  various  other  Presbyterian  churches. 

ihe  withdrawal  of  the  Arians — now  known  as  Unitarians 

'as  like  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster.     The 

.an    ministers   were    permitted    to    retain    their   Regium     i 

xA)num  ;   but  most  of  the  laity  withdrew  from  them,  and      ' 

were  formed  into  new  congregations  under  orthodox  pastors. 

The  controversy  which  ushered  in  the  separation  had  been 

carried  on  with  unusual  ability;  and  had  attracted  notice  all 

over  the  empire.      Many  in  Ulster  were  led  by  it  to  search 

the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  to  ascertain  their  testimony  on 

the   subject   of  the  Godhead  ;    and,  in  this  way,  a  general 

knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  was  promoted  and 

extended.      The  Arian  ministers — though  few  in  number — 

included  several   individuals  of  much  activity  and  address. 

Their  influence  had  long  operated  prejudicially  in  ecclesiastical 

courts — as  by  them  all  evangelical  efforts  had  been  discouraged 

or   opposed.     When   delivered   from   this   incumbrance,   the 

Church  moved  forward  with  surprising  elasticity.     A  spirit  of 

revival  appeared  throughout  all  its  borders  ;  prayer  meetings 

were   generally  established ;   missions  were   supported   with 

fresh  zeal  ;  and  Presbyterianism  planted  its  standard  in  many 

districts  where  it  had  been  before  unknown.    In  ten  years  the 

General  Synod  erected  no  less  than  eighty  mw  congregations.* 

1  The  Unitarians  have  at  present  aboul  forty  sm.iU  congrcgilions  in  Ireland. 
According  lo  ihe  census  of  iSyt,  lliey  amom.le.l  in  nli  lo  0,373  in.ii.iJaals.  See 
CeniuBof  Ireland,  1871.      Summary  Tables,  p.  8j,     Onllin,  1875. 

*  Thai  is  from  1830  lo  1840, 
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In  the  same  period  contributions,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
;f  100,000,  were  expended  in  building  and  repairing  its  places  of 
worship.^ 

All  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Arian  controversy.  The  Covenanters,  or 
Reformed  Presbyterians — so  noted  for  their  stem  orthodoxy 
— rejoiced  gjreatly  in  the  triumph  of  the  evangelical  cause; 
and  one  of  their  ministers — ^the  Rev.  John  Paul  of  Carrick- 
fergus,*  a  writer  of  first-rate  polemic  power — rendered  good 
service  to  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  friends  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  Seceders — a  still  more  numerous  body — 
were  also  cheered  by  the  result.  The  Secession  Synod — now 
consisting  of  upwards  of  130  congr^ations— had  recently 
been  taking  up  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  country; 
and  one  of  its  ministers — the  Rev.  John  Edgar  of  Belfast,  its 
Professor  of  Theology — had  added  no  little  to  its  reputation. 
Endowed  with  much  eloquence,  as  well  as  with  great  energy, 
benevolence,  and  good  sense,  he  had  already  signalized  himself 
in  connection  with  various  public  movements.  In  the  autumn 
of  1829  he  inaugurated  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
Temperance  Societies  had,  some  time  before,  been  established 
in  America ;  but  Professor  Edgar  was  the  first  individual  in 
the  Old  World  to  stand  forward  as  their  advocate.  He 
travelled  through  many  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland,  to  organize  the  movement ;  addressed  immense 
audiences  in  not  a  few  of  the  large  towns ;  pleaded  the  cause 
from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  from  the  platform ;  originated 
Temperance  periodicals ;  and  issued  tracts,  letters,  and  larger 
publications  written  in  a  popular  style,  with  amazing  industry. 


1  That  is  from  1827  to  1837.      Stt  History  0/  Presb,  Church  in  Irdand^  iii., 
chap.  xxxi. 

'  Afterwards  D.D.  lie  died  in  1848  aged  seventy ^-one  years.  He  wrote  an 
able  treatise  against  Arianism,  containing  a  reply  to  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr. 
Bruce,  of  Belfast.  Dr.  Brace's  volume  was  the  first  publication  in  which  Arian 
sentiments  were  avowed  by  any  Irish  Presbyterian  minister  since  the  time  of 
Einlyn.  In  1 840  a  disraption,  caused  by  diversity  of  sentiment  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  took  place  in  the  Irish  Covenanting  Sjiiod.  Dr. 
Paul  was  the  leader  of  what  was  called  the  more  liberal  party;  and  Dr.  Houston, 
of  Knockbrackcn,  near  Belfast,  of  the  more  strict  Covenanters. 
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^  ;  efforts  were  crowned  with  no  common  succ«&.  1 
le  i  cmpcnuicc  Reformation  soon  spread  throughout  Great  I 
Britain ;  extended  to  the  Continent ;  and  at  length  reached 
le  colonies  of  the  empire.  The  tone  of  public  sentiment 
was  changed  ;  many  drinking  cuatoms  were  abolished  ;  tbt 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  decreased ;  and  thousands  and  teas  of 
thousands  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  hapjiy  rcvolutiort 

The  passing;  of  the  Act  admitting  Romanists  to  Parliament, 
the  separation  of  the  Ar  irom  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and 

the    commencement   of  'einpcrance   Reformation,    all 

occurred   during  the   y<  3.     The   same   year   bfotiebC 

about   a   change   of   sou  lortance   connected    with   the 

discipline  of  the  Irish  Rom.m  "^'alholic  Church.  The  way  ia 
which  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  order  were  chosen  had 
long  created  much  dissatisfaction ;  the  wishes  of  the  parish 
iriests  had  been  disregarded  ;  appointments  had  been  often 
secured  by  intrigue  or  political  manoeuvring  ;  and  the  bishops 
had  of  late  evinced  a  dcsirt:  to  appropriate  the  right  of 
nomination.  If  the  letters  of  Colimibanus  produced  no  other 
effect,  they  at  least  made  some  impression  on  the  parochial 
clergy  ;  and  stirred  llicni  up  to  assert  their  privileges.  An 
arrangement,  now  concluded,  placed  them  in  a  better  position 
than  they  had  heretofore  occupied.  According  to  a  decree 
issued  in  the  course  of  tiiis  year  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,' 
it  was  ruled  that,  when  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant,  the 
metropolitan  must  take  steps  for  assembling  all  the  parish 
priests  and  canons  of  the  diocese,  that  they  may  recommend 
to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  three  candidates  for  tlie  see.  The 
bishops  of  the  Province  arc  then  to  place  on  record  their 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  these  three  clerics,  and  transmit 
it  to  Italy.  Should  the  bishops  consider  all  of  them  un- 
qualified, the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  may  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  The  individuals  recommended  must  be  natives 
of  Ireland.  Should  the  bishops  sanction  the  nomination  of 
tJie  parish  priests,  the  Pope  m.iy  then  make  his  selection  ;  but 


'  This  decree  may  be  found  appcnJod  to  llic  Di,v,:',ia   S/ii/iifi^  of  the  Roman 
Calholic  Biskofs  0/  the  Province  iif  Ldrtiler,  by  R.   T.   MtGJice,  pp.    103  107. 
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it  must  always  be  understood  that  he  is  not  absolutely  bound 
to  choose  any  of  the  three  candidates.^ 

Though  the  relief  Act  of  1829  greatly  improved  the  social 
status  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  spiritual 
guardians  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  still  further  to 
fortify  their  position.     They  had  good  reason  to  bestir  them- 
selves ;  for  they  were  now  confronted  by  an  earnest  Protes- 
tantism, confident  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  de- 
termined  on    aggression.      The    prelates    accordingly  held 
Synods  throughout  Leinster  in  the  summer  of  183 1,  at  which 
a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  statutes  was  promulgated.     Such 
meetings    had   been   discontinued   in   Ireland   for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half;  as  none  had  ventured  to  assemble  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.*    On  this  occasion  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  much  of  that  outward  pomp  in  which 
Romanism  takes  such  peculiar  satisfaction.    On  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  July,  1831,  a  Synod  over  which  Dr.  Murray,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  presided,  met  at  the  College 
of  Maynooth ;   and  nearly  150  of  the  clergy  were  in  atten- 
dance.    It   was   opened   by  a   procession  from  the  Hall  of 
Theology    to    the    Chapel.      Cross-bearers    led    the    way; 
curates,  parish  priests,  and  the  superiors  of  religious  orders, 
followed ;    next  appeared  the  canons  of  Dublin  and  Glen- 
dalough,  and   the   officials   of  the   Synod   in   cassocks   and 
surplices ;  and  the  Archbishop  himself  in  his  robes,  attended 
by  a  deacon  and  a  subdeacon  in  red  vestments,  walked  in  the 
rear.     The  usual  prayers  at  the  opening  of  a  Synod  were 
read ;    and  the  profession  of  faith — known  as  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV. — was  sworn  to — first  by  the  Primate  on  his 
knees,  and  immediately  after  by  each  of  the  clergy  present. 
The  services  occupied  four  days.    The  statutes,  which  were  in 
Latin,  were  read  over  in  six  sessions.     Every  day  a  sermon, 
addressed  specially  to  the  clergy,  was  preached  by  the  Vicar 
General.     Towards  the  close  of  the  Synod,  a  discourse  in 
Latin  was  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  ;  an  indulgence  was 
published  ;  and  the  assembly  was  then  dissolved.^ 


*  Brcnan,  pp.  632-3. 

'  Meagher^ s  Li/e  and  Character  of  Dr,  Murray ^  p.  128.     Dublin,  1853. 

3  Meagher,  pp.   130,  131. 
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jtes  now  promulgaled — extending  to  no  less  than 
'enty-seven   chapters — had   evidently  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care ;  and  were  the  results  of  conferences,  beld  at  each 
other's    houses,   by   the    Roman    Catholic   Prelates    of   the 
Province  of  Dublin,*  They  are  to  be  viewed — not  as  reflecting 
the  stale  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  time 
ry  were  adopted — but  as  presenting  a  model  which  someoC  i 
I  most   able   and  zealous  guardians  wished  the  clergy  to 
idy  and  try  to  realize.     Ir        '  framing  of  these  regulatiooi 
niuch   deference   was,    no  paid    to   the  position  and 

experience  of  Archbishnr  rray ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
Dr.   Doyle.  Bishop  of  e  and   Leighlin,  had   the  chief 

hand  in  their  preparation.  :  discipline  which,  as  wc  ha\'e 

'(■en,  he  had  already  atti         "d  to  introduce  into  his  own 
ccse,  and  which  was  at  me  little  thought  of  in  many 

parts  of  the  island,  is  here  explained  and  enforced.  According 
to  the  new  statutes,  a  priest  must  not  hold  more  than  fil^ecn 
acres  of  land  ;  ^  and  he  must  not  attend  balls,  horse-races,  or 
theatrical  exhibitions.*  When  he  appears  in  public,  he  must 
be  dressed  becomingly — in  black  or  at  least  in  dark-coloured 
clothing  ;  ami  so  that  his  clerical  character  may  be  known  by 
his  apparel.*  The  parish  chapels  must  be  kept  neat  and 
clean  ;  and  they  must  not  be  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
laity,  except  such  as  are  held  for  objects  relating  to  religion 
or  charity.*  A  priest  must  not  perform  his  ministrations  in 
dirty  or  tattered  vestments ;  neither  must  he  celebrate  mass 
without  a  chalice  and  patine  of  gold  or  silver.® 

About  this  time  public  attention  had  been  awakened  to  the 
evils  arising  from  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  spirits ;  and 
Professor  Edgar  of  Belfast  had  enlisted  the  Rev.  Geoi^e  W. 
Carr'  of  New  Ross  among  the  supporters  of  the  Temperance 


'  Meayher,  p.  iig. 

'  CiTpUulum  Prinium,  Cap.  Darimiim  Sfx/um.  Dt  Ctm.  Dr.  Doyle  had  allowed 
only  fourlcen  acres.     See  before,  p.  415.  *  Cap.  i. 

'  <"aji.  ii.  »  Can.  "^'i-  '  Cap.  xi. 

'  Mr.  Carr,  who  was  bora  in  1779,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  and 
Eranilson  of  General  Whilmorc.  In  consequence  of  his  objections,  among  other 
things  to  the  Kiptismal  an-l  hiirial  offices,  Mr.  G.  Whitmore  Carr  withdrew  from 
rhc  Em.i1i  ishcil  ChiTrch  in  181 1,  and  became  a  nissenlini;  i.iiri'^tir.       He  wa?  the 
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Reformation.  Mr.  Carr — aware  of  the  influence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
— had  expounded  to  him  the  principles  of  the  new  Society ; 
and,  in  December,  1829,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
movement^  It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  Leinster  statutes 
derived  their  inspiration  from  the  apostles  of  Temperance. 
The  priests  are  here  enjoined  to  cultivate  habits  of  sobriety, 
and  to  practise  self-denial  in  the  use  of  wine.  Great 
gatherings  at  wakes  are  prohibited;  and  the  clei^  are 
instructed  to  discourage  the  wasteful  expenditure  incurred  by 
handing  round  tobacco  and  whisky  on  such  occasions.  "  We 
altogether  condemn  and  forbid,"  say  the  statutes,  "that 
deplorable  custom,  so  ruinous  to  the  christian  people,  of 
supplying  intoxicating  liquor  at  funerals ;  and  we  command 
the  clergy  often  to  remind  the  people  of  this  our  prohibition. 
And,  should  it  appear  necessary,  let  the  clergy  threaten  that 
they  will  not  give  their  blessing  at  a  burial,  if  tliis  practice,  so 
much  to  be  reprobated,  be  not  abandoned."  ^ 

In  these  statutes  an  entire  chapter^  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  dues.  No  scale  of  fees  is  fixed  for  the  rich ; 
but  a  hope  is  expressed  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  priesthood  in  a  way  befitting  their  rank  and 
their  more  ample  fortune.  The  payments  to  be  made  by 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  good  circumstances  are  distinctly 
defined.^  A  rate  of  contribution  is  also  laid  down  for  those 
who  are  in  a  more  humble  position,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  daily  bread.*  The  clergy  are  taught  that  they 
are  not  to  leave  their  wealth  to  their  relatives  ;  but  to  devote 
it  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes.     In  this  case  the  ties 


earliest  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Ireland.  Daniel  O'Connell  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  was  the  best  public  speaker  he  knew  out  of  Parliament. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  benevolence  and  worth.    He  died  at  New  Ross  in  1849. 

*  Memoir  of  Dr,  Edgar,  p.  4a 

*  Cap.  xxvl 
'  Cap.  xxiv. 

*  A  {)erson  in  this  class  is  to  pay  for  a  baptism,  five  shillings  ;  for  a  marriage, 
two  pounds  ;  for  a  marriage  licence,  ten  shillings;  for  a  mass  for  the  dead,  fifteen 
shillings  ;  and  for  private  masses,  two  shillings. 

^  Such  persons  pay  one  half  the  amount  assessed  on  the  class  above  them. 
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1  affection  must  be  utterly  ignored.'  In  eveiy 
ccsc  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  rural  deans,  whose 
osiness  it  is  to  watch  over  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics. 
pVlicn  a  priest  is  overtaken  by  any  dangerous  disease,  the 
rtinil  dean  is  to  visit  him,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  ack 
nan  has  made  his  will.*  In  everj'  case  the  executor  must  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  same  diocese."  If  any  priest  persists  in 
refusing  to  make  a  will,  his  confessor  is  authorized  to  with- 
hold absolution,* 

It  is  the  divine  rule  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be 
"the  husband  of  one  wifc;"'^  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
insisting  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  exposes  them  to  much 
scandal,  and  places  them  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The 
compilers  of  these  statutes — well  aware  of  the  difHcultJcs  o£ 
their  position — have  imposed  on  them  various  restrictions 
designed  to  keep  tliem  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  They 
must  avoid  public  entertainments,  and  especially  those  at 
which  females  are  present."  The  feet  of  women  ought  rarely 
or  never  to  cross  their  thrcshoki."  Tiic  Coiilessional  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  immorality ;  and  these 
statutes  fence  it  round  with  safeguards  calculated  to  diminish 
its  dangers.  The  priest  must  hear  sacramental  confession 
only  in  the  cfiurch,  or  in  the  sacristy,  or  in  a  private  house 
where  he  is  holding  a  station.*  But  cases  will  occur  in  which 
such  rules  cannot  be  observed — for  how  can  an  old  man  "  dull 
of  hearing,"  or  a  deaf  young  lady,  .secretly  confer  with  a 
spiritual  guide  in  any  apartment  to  wliich  others  are  admitted  ? 
For  such  contingencies  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  make 
special  provision  ;  and  the  statutes  declare  that  the  deaf  may 
confess  in  "any  decent  place,"" — without  explaining  more 
particularly  in  what  way  the  spot  may  be  defined.  The 
Confessional  presents  so  many  temptations  to  sin  that  no 
legislation  can  render  it  unobjectionable.  In  the  chapter  "on 
the  Sacrament  of   Penance  "  some  of  the  almost  countless 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Omnem  humanun 
camis  affectum,  unJe  multonun  r 
depnnant."  '  Cap,  vi.  ■'  Cap.  L 

*  Cap.  i.  '  I  Tim.  iii.  2.  '  Cap.  i. 

'  Cnp.  J.  '  Cap.  xvi.  '  Cap.  ivi. 
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ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  minister  to  iniquity  are 
indicated ;  and  as  clause  is  piled  on  clause^  in  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  priest  may  entangle  the 
penitent,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  institute  itself  is 
unwittingly  described  with  startling  truthfulness.  "The 
priest,"  says  this  chapter,  *'who  shall  attempt  to  solicit  or 
entice  to  the  commission  of  dishonourable  and  base  sins, 
either  by  words,  or  signs,  or  nods,  or  touch,  or  by  writing, 
then,  or  afterwards  to  be  read,  any  penitent,  whatsoever 
person  she  be,  either  in  the  act  of  Sacramental  Confession,  or 
before,  or  immediately  after  confession,  or  by  the  occasion,  or 
pretext  of  confession,  or  even  without  the  occasion  of  con- 
fession in  the  confessional,  or  in  any  other  place  destined  or 
chosen  to  hear  confessions,  with  the  pretence  of  hearing 
confessions  there,  or  who  shall  have  held  with  presumptuous 
audacity  any  unlawful  or  dishonourable  conversation  or 
intercourse  with  them,  is  ordered  ...  to  be  suspended  for 
ever."  ^ 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  Romanism  that  it  "  gendereth  unto 
bondage."  By  declaring  the  sacraments  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  instead  of  signs  and  confirmations  of 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  it  keeps  its  disciples  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  disquietude.  If  a  child  dies  unbaptized,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  lost ;  if  a  man  dies  without  extreme  unction, 
it  is  feared  that  he  is  in  the  same  unhappy  predicament.  A 
tremendous  responsibility  is  thus  made  to  rest  upon  the 
priest ;  and,  if  his  doctrine  be  true,  much  misery  must  be 
occasioned  merely  because  he  cannot  be  omnipresent.  In 
these  statutes  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the 
celebration  of  mass,  he  must  adhere  with  the  utmost  scrupu- 
losity to  the  ceremonies  instituted  by  the  Church  of  Rome.^ 
When  requested  to  pray  for  the  sick,  he  must  not  dare  to  use 
any  formula  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  ritual.* 
No  priest,  under  pain  of  suspension,  is  to  repeat  prayers  for 
anyone  who  is  not  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.*     A  priest 


^  Cap.  XV'.  '  Cap.  xi. 

'  Cap.  xvii.  ■*  Cap.  xviL,  ad  fmem. 
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ss  every  week,  or  more  frequently  should  he  be 

■  ol    niorUil   sin.'      When   a   penitent   confesses  some 

rmous   Iran<^rcs5ion,   the   priest   must   take  care  not  to 

Liibit  any  signs  of  indignation  or  astonishment,  and  thu« 
itteT  him  from  making  a  full  revelation  of  his  crime.*     UTicn 

•  priest  visits  a  man  on  his  death-bed,  he  must  exhort  him 
make  his  will ;  and,  if  he  can,  to  leave  something  to  the 

or  and  to  relifpous  objects,'  The  priest  must  on  no  account 
rrite  the  will  himself,  when  another  can  be  found  who  is 

impetent  to  perform  that  duty.*     As  the  priest  cannot  be 

esent  at  every  birth  which  occurs  in  his  parish,  he  must 

struct  the  midwivcs,  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  take 
■lis  place.and  to  baptize  infants  should  death  seem  imminent.* 
The  priest  must  not,  at  any  time,  be  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
parish,  for  twelve  days  in  succession,  without  a  written 
permission  from  the  bishop  or  his  vicar  general ; "  and  the 
curate,  or  coadjutor,  must  not  be  absent,  even  for  a  single 
day,  without  the  leave  of  the  parish  priest'  Every  priest, 
when  admitted  to  a  benefice,  must  make  a  profession  of  his 
faith  according  to  the  form  presented  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV. ;  and  must  promise  and  swear  that  he  will  continue 
obedient  to  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

These  statutes  contain  many  other  admonitions  and 
directions  intended  to  aid  the  clergy  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  ;  and  fitted,  either  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  or  to 
increase  their  information.  Some  of  the  instructions  here 
given  were  obviously  very  much  required.  The  priest  is  told 
that  he  must  take  heed  to  the  tongue ;  that  he  must  not 
indulge  in  scurrilous  or  filthy  language ;  that  he  must  not 
curse  or  scold ;  and  that,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
bishop  or  the  vicar  general,  he  must  not  assail  anyone  by 
name  when  addressing  the  congregation.*  Every  priest, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  must  observe  a  spiritual  retreat  of 
six  days' duration  once  in  every  two  years,"  That  he  may  be 
prepared  to  decide  the  cases  of  conscience  brought  before 

'  Cap.  xl  '  Cap.  xvi.  »  Cap.  ivii. 

»  Cap.  ivii.  '  Cap.  xiii.  •  Cap.  vjii. 

'  Cap.  ix.  '  Cap.  viii.  »  Cap.  i ;  cap.  ivi.  De  Censuris. 
'"  Cap.  V. 
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him  in  confession,  he  must  have  in  his  possession  some  work 
on  moral  theology,^  in  which  he  may  very  frequently,  and,  if 
possible,  every  day,  read  at  least  one  chapter.*  "Since  ye 
are  called  into  the  lot  of  the  Lord,"  say  the  statutes  to  the 
clergy,  "  meditate  in  his  law  day  and  night ;  feed  your  minds 
and  thoughts  with  the  study  of  spiritual  books  ;  with  these 
join  both  the  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  and 
the  skill  of  reciting  horary  prayers,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  read  something  daily  from 
the  sacred  books  ;  and,  if  your  ecclesiastical  engagements 
permit  it,  some  of  the  little  works  of  the  holy  fathers."^  For 
mutual  improvement,  the  priests  are  to  hold  conferences  on 
theology  yearly,  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October.  Should  any  priest 
be  absent  from  two  of  these  conferences,  in  the  same  year, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  bishop  or  the  vicar 
general,  he  incurs  a  sentence  of  suspension.* 

These  statutes  present  perhaps  as  favourable  a  view  of 
Romanism  as  any  enactments  of  the  kind  that  ever  were 
compiled.  They  were  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  an  Irish 
prelate  of  consummate  ability,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
more  offensive  features  of  his  system  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  back-ground.  The  grossness  of  Popery,  as  it  exists  in 
Spain  or  Italy,  is  here  unseen.  The  regulations  exhibit  a 
laudable  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  clergy.  They  provide 
for  the  exact  performance  of  all  official  duties ;  and  reveal 
the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machi- 
nery is  kept  in  motion.  But  withal,  as  the  evangelical  reader 
examines  them,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  Popery  is  "  another 
gospel."  Like  Judaism  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  whilst  it 
retains  much  that  is  true  and  excellent,  it  makes  void  the 
word  of  God  by  its  traditions,^  and  teaches  "  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men."*    The  New  Testament  knows 


^  It  appears  that,  at  this  time,  Dens  Theology  was  the  text-book  in  Maynooth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use  among  the  priests.  See  the  Duces jn  Staiutfs, 
by  McGhce.     Preface,  xvi-xviii. 

'  Cap.  iii.  '  Cap.  iii. 

*  Cap.  V.  Dc  Col.  The..l.  *  Mat.  xv.  6 ;  i  Pet.  i.  18. 

*  Mark,  vii.  7. 

VOL.   II.  O  v:x 
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nothing  of  the  Latin  mass,  the  secret  confessional,  the  celibjcj- 
of  the  clergy,  baptism  by  midwives,  and  an  oath  of  pcrpetaal 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Whilst  these  statutes  Uf 
so  much  stress  on  the  colour  of  the  priest's  clothing  and  the 
condition  of  his  chasuble,  they  virtually  obliterate  from  the 
decalogue  the  second  commandment'  condemning  the  worsliip 
of  images ;  and  never  once  insist  on  the  special  obsen-ano: 
of  the  Lord's  Day.'  Whilst  they  require  every  priest  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  book  on  moral  theology — referring  appa- 
rently to  the  extremely  objectionable  work  of  Peter  Dens — they 
make  no  mention  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  or  a  Greek  TestatncoL 
They  greatly  dishonour  Christ  by  representing  all  grace  as 
flowing,  not  directly  from  Himsc  f,  but  from  the  clergj'  and 
the  sacraments.  They  are  silent  as  to  the  searching  of  the 
Scriptures,  walking  by  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  promises. 

Though  these  statutes  were  promulgated  with  great  formality 
among  the  Roman  Cathulic  c!L'r£,fy  of  the  dioceses  nf  Diib'in. 
Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ossory,  their  compilers  were  evidently 
most  unwilling  that  they  should  obtain  any  further  publicity. 
Every  parish  priest  was  furnished  with  a  printed  copy  ;  but. 
when  he  was  believed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the  rural 
dean  was  directed  to  go  to  his  house,  to  lay  hold  on  the  little 
book,  and  to  carry  it  home  with  him.^  If  the  volume  hap- 
pened to  escape  this  functionary,  and  if  it  were  ofTered  for 
sale  at  the  auction  of  the  priest's  library,  one  or  other  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  prepared  to  purcliase  it  at  any 
price. ^  At  length,  in  1836.  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  obtained  possession  of  a  copy  ;  and  published  it  soon 
afterwards  for  general  perusal.-'  Various  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  the  extreme  desire  manifested  to  keep  it  secret. 

'  Thus  (cap.  xvc.  De  Cas.  Reser.)  Ihey  speak  of  llie  sevemh  command  mi  lil 
aslhejiX*.  In  Ihe  Romish  Calechisms  in  u,e  in  IrdanJ  the  .>tcomi  commanJ- 
nieiit  is  in  the  same  way  suppressed.     See  bt (ure,  p.  4213,  tmlc  (1)  of  this  volume. 

'  In  the  Slalules,  Ihe  Lor.i's  Day  is  aluajs  mentioned  in  connection  with 
festival  days,  as  if  tliey  were  of  equal  authuiily.  ^  (j^p    ^-^ 

*  The  book  is  said  to  have  cost  each  pari^ll  [iriesl  two  shillings  am!  threepence  ; 
but  a  copy  was  sold  by  auction  in  Augusl,  1S36,  al /y  loi,,  exclusive  ofaiiction-dutv. 

'  Uniier  the  title  uf  T!ti  Dia/san  SUUuta  <■/  Ihi  l^ciwn  Cnlho.'u-  Bish.->j-i  c-f  tit 
l''<r.-in<e  <•/  leimter  exactly  rtfyhiU.I  ....  Hy  the  Kev.  Robert  f.  Nrcdlitr, 
A.B,      1S37. 
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It  was  probably  not  deemed  desirable  to  submit  it  to  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  Protestant  criticism.  The  statutes  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  deportment  becoming  parish  priests 
which  was  seldom  realized  ;  and  opened  up  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  interior  machinery  of  the  Church  to  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  that  the  laity  should  be 
freely  admitted. 

The  information  furnished  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Parliamentary  committees  in  1825, 
had  pointed  out  to  statesmen  the  importance  of  attempting  to 
provide  some  satisfactory  system  of  elementary  education  for 
Ireland.  The  abuses  of  the  Charter  Schools  were  notorious  ; 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  the  children,  in  the 
schools  of  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  with  distrust  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and 
the  London  Hibernian  Schools  had  often  been  employed  as 
instruments  of  proselytism.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  to 
the  Irish  peasantry,  without  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  was  rather  fitted  to  demoralize  than  improve  ;^  and 
the  schools  already  in  operation  were  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  tone  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  exacting ; 
and,  in  1826,  they  published  a  series  of  resolutions  asserting  a 
right  to  direct  the  education  supplied  by  the  State  to  the 
children  of  their  own  communion.^  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  Government  would  yield  to  this  demand  ;  and  that, 
ignoring  the  claims  of  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  its 
own  prerogative  of  supervision,  it  would  hand  over  to  an 
irresponsible  hierarchy  the  complete  control  of  a  system  of 
instruction  furnished  at  the  public  expense.  Statesmen  were, 
however,  pretty  generally  agreed  that  some  change  must 
be  inaugurated  ;  and,  in  tS28,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  non-sectarian 
education.      Early   in    1831   Mr.  Stanley — afterwards    Lord 


^  In  the  hedge  schools  such  works  as  The  Adventures  of  Redmottd  (fllanlon^ 
and  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees^  were  in  common  use. 

'  See  these  resolutions  appended  to  one  of  Dr.  Doyle's  works,  and  also  in  Wyse's 
History  of  the  Catholic  Association  ^  vol.  ii.,  appendix  c.  Because  of  their  importance 
it  has  been  thought  right  to  append  them  to  this  volume.     See  Appendix. 
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..     1  in  the  Irish  otTice,  cormpondcd  with  Dr.  Doyle 
uic  subject ;  anA  ta  a  letter,  dated  Cadow  17th  of  Jaouaiy 
that  yetr,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the   Ca>tlc, 
Roman   Catholic   Bishop  of   Kildare  and  Leigfalin  cx- 
■oundcd  his  views  to  the  Chief  Secretary.     "  I  have  so  ofien," 
ud  he  on  this  occasion,  "expressed  my  anxious  wish  to  see 
children  of  the  same  country  of  xviut,i-er  religious  persuasion 
mitcd  at  school—  because  there,  and  perhaps  only  there,  the 
^ds  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  can  be  sown  in  the 
arts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — that  I  need  not  now 
make  any  profession  or  avowal  on  that  subject ;  but  I  may  be 
rmi'ttcd  to  express  the  pleasure  afforded   me.  by  know  ing 
>m  your  letter,  that  a  like  desire  animates  those  whose  good 
II,  unlike  to  mine,  is  united  with  the  power  of  carrying  into 
ct  views  not  more  just  than  useful  to  this  country.  .... 
S.  Wren's  report'  of  May,  1828,  sets  forth  the  principles 
on  which  education  in  Ireland  might  be  honestly,  and  for  the 
State  as  well  as  for  the  public,  profitably  conducted — Educa- 
tion for  all  -without  distinct iott,  religion  to  be  left  not  only  free, 
but  untouched,  except  by  the  pastors  of  the  children.     A  respon- 
sible commission  composed  of  men  above  al!  suspicion,  and  to 
whom  the  different  religionists  would  look  with  confidence; 
this  is  a  basis  on  which  the  whole  system  would  rest.     The 
commissioners  directed  by  Government,  and  acting  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  could,  and  I  think  ought,  to  be  left  to 
draw  up  their  own  rules  and  regulations."* 

This  letter  supplies  proof  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  since  completely  changed  their  ground  on  this  great 
question.  Doctor  Doyle,  who  was  now  their  leader,  here 
eulogizes  the  united  system,  and  points  out  its  peculiar  claims ; 
but  his  successors  of  the  present  day  declare  that  they  are 
conscientiously  constrained  to  stand  upfordenominationalisiii. 
The  plan  of  which  the  bishop  here  so  cordially  approves  was 

'  This  Report  seems  lo  have  been  sent  to  liim  for  ins]iection. 

•  Thi*  leller  may  be  found  in  Filzpaltick,  ii.  257-8.  In  1S28,  at  a  public 
tneeling  in  Belfast,  Dr.  CroUy,  then  Roman  Catholic  Bisliop  of  Dohti  and  Connor, 
declared  that  the  Ruyid  Academical  Institution— in  which  the  sj^stem  of  tion- 

'**i1ad  and  united  instruction  was  fully  earned  out — prei^eiiled  "a  perfxl  tnoiiii 
uatioii  without  lMgr^ry."    See  Croiier's  Life  of  Dr.  Monlgomiry,  vol.  L  168. 
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soon  afterwards  submitted  to  the  public  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  In  this  letter,  bearing 
date  October,  183 1,  it  was  announced  that  Government  intended 
to  constitute  a  board,  of  which  his  Grace  was  to  be  President, 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  National  Education. 
The  commissioners  were  not  to  sanction  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  schools  by  all  classes  of  the  pupils ;  they 
were  to  encourage  the  clergy  of  all  denominations — who  were 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  level — to  give  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions  ;  and 
the  masters  were  to  keep  a  registry  of  the  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  of  each  child  on  divine  worship  on  Sundays. 
When  this  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the  scheme  it 
propounded  was  indignantly  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Protestant  public.  The  cessation  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society  increased  the  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  January,  1832,  a  very  large  and  influential  meeting 
assembled  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin  ;  and,  with  great  unanimity, 
agreed  on  a  petition  to  Parliament,  stating  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Schools  was  "  at  variance 
with  the  reverence  due  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  country."^  In  the 
following  month,  another  protest  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
seventeen  of  the  Irish  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops. 
In  this  document  the  prelates  express  their  "  unfeigned  regret " 
that  "the  proposed  plan  of  national  education  ejxcluded,  as 
a  common  source  of  instruction,  that  volume  which  authori- 
tatively inculcates,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  universal 
charity,  mutual  forbearance  and  the  cultivation  of  order  and 
peace  ; "  and  deprived  "  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them  by  the  Legislature  of  super- 
intending national  education."  "  Nor  are  they,"  continued  the 
protestors,  "  at  all  consoled  in  seeing  this  superintendence  in 
matters  of  national  education  taketi  from  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  being  vested  in  a  board  composed  of  persons  of 
such  conflicting  religious   opinions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 


^  A  copy  of  this  petition  may  be  found  in  ALmoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  7uam, 
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an  unity  of  operation,  without  some  surrender  or 

>readmof  important  points  of  revealed  truth."' 

ihe  oooiptaint,  made  in  the  words  just  quoted,  reveals  one 

isewhich  embittered  the  opposition  of  the  Episcopal  clcigy 

I  the  system  of  national  education.    They  saw  that  the  d:iys 

thdr  ecclesiastical  ascendency  were  numbered.     They  had 

nagcd    to   appropriate  the  patronage   of  almost   all   the 

iptural  schools  in  the  country;  and,  even  in  those  districts 

he  North  where  the  I'rcsbyterian  population  preponderated, 

y  had  often  contrived,  by  means  of  their  influence  with 

idlords,  to  shut  out  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  any 

ire  in  the  manaKcment.     Many  of  the  Presbyterians,  from 

first,   could   not   but   approve    of   \arious  parts  of  the 

uonal  system — as  it  was  obviously  calculated  to  place  them 

a  better   position ;    and   yet   some   of  its  arrangements 

imed  to  them   exceedingly  objectionable.     They  did  not 

see  why  the  parish  priest  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 

to  catechize  in  schoolrooms  built  by  themselves;  nor  why  a 

I'rotcstant  teacher  should  be  obliged  to  register  the  attendance 

of  young  Romanists  in  the  mass-house  every   Lord's  Day. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Bible,  as  a  scJiool  book,  was  another 

innovation  which  they  did  not  relish.     They  believed  that  the 

great  body  of  the  Romanists  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 

the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God;-  and  that   its  disuse,   in 

general   education,   was    an    unworthy   concession    to    their 

hierarchy.     But.   if   their   own   children   were   at   liberty  to 

employ   tJic   sacred   book    in   the    schoolroom    for  religious 

instruction,  Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 

shoiiUI  forego  tJie  benefits  which  the  new  system  undoubtedly 

Mipplied, 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  held  a  special  meeting  in  January, 


I  J/™™r ,/  /„sl  ArchbUhop  of  Tuam,  p!>.  694-6. 

'  In  1824  Ihere  were  in  Ireland  1 1,8*3  schools.  In  6,058  of  these  schools,  ihe 
Scriptures  were  read,  snd  in  3,322  they  were  not  read.  As  lo  Ihc  residue,  there 
lias  no  informal  ion.  In  4.47*  of  ihe  schools,  Ihe  authorized  version  was  read  ;  \n 
401  of  ihe  schools,  the  Douay  version  was  read  ;  and  in  669  of  the  schools,  bolh 
vetiions  iicre  read.  As  to  Ihe  residue,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  precise  infor- 
iii.ili.iii,  Seci.nd  Kcp'jrl  of  the  Conimi"ioncr>  r>|  l(i,!i  Kduc^ljun  Imiuiry, 
ap|>gndk,  p.  4S. 
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1832, — when  the  excitement  created  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  still  unabated.  The  original  plan 
was  yet  unchanged ;  and  the  Synod  agreed  to  protest  against 
the  system.  The  Rev.  James  Carlile — Presbyterian  minister 
of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin — had  now  been  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  a  member  of  the  New  Board  of  Education, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Whately  ^  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops ;  and  had  not  his 
brethren  possessed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
sagacity,  and  simple-mindedness,  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
would  have  probably  brought  him  under  ecclesiastical  censure.* 
In  the  end,  however.  Dr.  Carlile  rendered  important  service 
as  a  Government  Commissioner.*  Owing  partly  to  his 
judicious  interference,  some  of  the  arrangements  described  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  were  soon 
formally  set  aside ;  and  others  so  modified  as  to  be  much 
less  objectionable.  The  Synod  became  gradually  more 
favourable  to  the  system ;  and,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cookstown  in  1833,  n^any  hoped  that  all  difficulties  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  adjustment.  The  Synod  then  unanimously 
resolved  to  submit  certain  propositions  to  Government  as  the 
basis  of  a  settlement ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
these  terms  would  be  speedily  accepted.  In  1834 — when  the 
Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Government  gave  in  its 
report — it  was  stated  that  the  negotiations  had  closed  un- 
satisfactorily ;  but,  as  many  thought  that  everything  essential 
had  been  conceded,  this  diversity  of  sentiment  led  to  an 
animated  discussion.  A  motion  that  the  ministers  and  people 
of  the  Church  might  now  apply  **  for  aid  out  of  the  funds  for 
national  clucation  strictly  adhering  to  the  propositions  agreed 
upon  at  the  last  meeting  of  Synod,"  was  lost  by  a  narrow 


*  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Magce,  Dr.  Whatcly»  in  September,  1831,  was 
appointed  his  successor.  His  originality,  dialectic  skill,  and  high  integrity  are 
well  known.  lie  died  in  1863  at  the  age  of  seventy -six.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Archbishop  Trench. 

'  At  this  time  he  ceased  to  be  secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society— an  office 
which  he  had  long  and  most  efficiently  filled. 

^  The  country  is  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Carlile  fur  many  of  the  excellent  sclioul 
books  published  by  the  National  Doard, 
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n  consequence  of  this  decision  the  raasa  of  the 

,riBrians  still  kept  aloof  from  the  connection. 

e  aversion  of   so  many   Protestants  rendered  the   ne*^ 

•ard  more  acceptable  to  the  Romanists.     The  Orangemen 

;rc  among  its  most  violent  assailants  ;  and  the  priests  could 

but  think  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  a  system  which 

:ountered  such  hostility.     They  accordingly  exerted  them- 

:s  to  place  schools  imder  its  superintendence.     Whatever 

*s  they  may  have  since  expressed  as  to  its  principlc.%  it  is 

Um  that,  when  instituted,  they  hailed  it  with  cordial  satis- 

Jon.     Dr.  Murray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

J  as  a  commissioner  of  education  with  the  full  concurrence 

lis  brethren  ;'  and  continued  till  his  death  to  give  it  his 

iiction.     In  December,    1831,   Dr.   Doyle  issued  a   circular 

lis  clei^,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  the  terms,  so 

g  sought  for  by  repeated  applications  to  Goveniment,  had 

,1.  last  been  obtained,     Mr.  Stanley's  measure,  sa)-s  J.  K.  L' 

Bio<;rapher,  "  was  regarded  as  a  boon  by  the  great  majority 

of   the   Catholic  Priesthood  and  people  .  .  .  The  youth  of 

Ireland,  with  hearty  ardour,  thronged  forward  to  taste  the 

fruits  of  the  new  tree  of  Knowledge."^ 

The  loss  of  patronage,  sustaineJ  by  the  formation  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education,  was  not  the  only  calamity  which 
the  Episcopal  clei^y  had  now  to  deplore.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  they  experienced  a  far  more  substantial  evil  in 
the  loss  of  their  maintenance.     A   systematic  opposition  to 

'  The  minilMjrs  were  74  lo  81—56  miiiislera  anil  25  ciders  vo;eJ  ii:,(Ij«j/,  and  62 
minisLcrs  and  12  elders  voteil  /ar. 

"  Un  one  oecasicn,  when  he  propoteiJ  resigning  his  office  as  a  commissioner,  all 
tlie  olhiT  Irish  R.  C.  prelates  with  one  excejition.  re<inesled  him  to  eonliniie 
in  that  position.  Sec  U/e  and  Correspcadmce  of  Archbishop  Whaldy,  by  his 
Daughter,  vol.  ii.  266.  In  1840,  at  the  instigation  of  some  Irish  R-  C.  dignitaries, 
Ihc  Propaganda  issued  a  condemnation  of  the  system.  Dr.  Murray  then  addressed 
a  letter  lo  the  Pope  hef^ng  that  a  legale  might  lie  stnt  to  Ireland  lo  examine,  on 
ihc  spot,  its  conslilution  and  working;  and  the  result  was  a  iiithdran-al  of  the 
threatened  prohibition,  A  rescript,  issued  by  order  of  Gregory  XVI.,  per- 
mitted Irish  Romanints  to  avail  themselves  of  the  national  schools.  This  Pope 
declared  that  Catholics  might  he  taujjhl  by  Proteslnnis  provided  that  religion, 
morality,  or  sacrei!  history,  were  not  included  in  the  instruction.  Fiti]iatrick's 
Dcyh,  ii.  346-7.  See  al,o  ^Utx^^i^r^Li/e.ind  Ckcv.icUr  ,'f  Dr.  Mnrroy.  pp.  59-61. 

'  Filipatrick'i  n^-!/-,  ii,  J44,  345. 
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the  payment  of  their  tithes  was  extensively  organized  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  reduced  almost  to  destitution.  Though 
all  the  Romanists  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  had  solemnly  sworn  that  they  would  never  use  any 
privilege  to  which  they  were  entitled  "  to  disturb  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  " — and  though  their  church  had  cncou-^ 
raged  them  to  take  this  oath — it  now  appeared  that  the  obli- 
gation was  ignored.  The  opposition  to  tithes  was  fomented 
by  the  priests ;  and  Dr.  Doyle,  whilst  advising  the  people  not 
to  break  the  law,  zealously  encouraged  them  to  pursue  a 
course  of  passive  resistance.^  The  peasantiy,  stimulated  by 
such  high  authority,  did  not  always  keep  within  the  letter  of 
their  instructions.  In  many  Roman  Catholic  districts  tithes 
could  no  longer  be  collected ;  a  reign  of  terror  was  established  ; 
^nd  anyone,  who  dared  to  pay  the  demand,  was  almost  sure  to 
have  his  cattle  houghed,  his  sheep  driven  over  a  precipice,  or 
his  house  burned.  Large  county  meetings  were  held  in  Cork, 
Carlow,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
addresses  prepared,  fitted  to  foster  this  lawless  spirit.  "  It  is 
a  glaring  wrong,"  said  these  manifestoes,  •*  to  compel  an  im- 
poverished Catholic  people  to  support  in  pampered  luxury  the 
richest  clergy  in  the  world^ — and  a  clergy  from  whom  the 
Catholics  do  not  experience  even  the  return  of  common  grati- 

*  On  one  occasion — when  under  examination  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee — 
Dr.  Doyle  declared  "  that  he  would  allow  his  last  chair  to  be  seized — nay,  he  would 
siicrifice  his  life,  before  he  would  pay  an  impost  so  obnoxious  and  iniquitous.*' 
— Fitzpatrick's  DoyU,  ii.  390.  This  declaration  was  made  some  years  after  the 
jiassing  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  lie  had,  however,  sanctioned  the  oath  in 
which  every  R.  C.  freeholder  disavowed  "any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
church  establishment."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  casuistry  employed  to 
reconcile  the  evidence  and  the  oath.  Only  three  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  he  had  publicly  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — **  So 
little,  my  lord,  am  I  dis{X}sed,  in  the  event  of  our  question  (of  emancipation)  being 
settled,  to  interfere  with  the  church  establishment,  that,  when  a  gleam  of  hope — 
and  it  was  but  a  gleam — beamed  upon  my  mind,  of  that  happy  consummation,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  my  examination  before  your  lordship,  hew  the 
collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  be  rendered  less  onerous  and  odious.** — Essay  on 
the  Catholic  Claims  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liz'erpoolf  ])p.  192,  193.  Dublin,  1826. 

•  "In  1834  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  amounted  to  ;f  865,525 
|>er  annum." — Essays  on  the  Irish  Churchy  p.  248.  Dublin,  1866.  At  the  period 
of  disestablishment,  it  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  considera>)ly  more  than 
;f  2co,ooo  per  annum.     /''/(/. 
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xgy  w1k>  in  times  post  opposed,  to  the  Ust.  the 
cal  freedom  of  the  Irish  people,  and,  at  the  present  dzy^ 
opposed  to  Reform,  and  a  liberal  scheme  of  education  for 
ir  countr^'men.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tory  politics  of  the  rcdpienU- 
f  the  tithes — as  indicated  in  these  addresses — rendered  them 
■noxious  to  their  Roman  Catholic  countrj-mcn ;  for  tbc- 
Ji  Episcopal  clergy,  with  '"v  exceptions,  were  opposed  to 
J  Emancipation  Act  as  well  as  to  Parliamentary 

form  ;  but  another  a      ?  hticr  reason  had  roused  the 

tility  of  the  zealots  of         oapal  party.     The  Established 
nistcr*    had  of   late    av  cd    to    new    life ;    many  of 

hem  were  labouring  with  apostolic  earnestness  ;  and,  ia 
/arious  districts,  they  had  been  gaining  converts  among  the 
itivc  population.  The  priests  became  alarmed  ;  and  do-, 
.ounccd  the  dominant  Church  with  unusual  virulence.  The 
people  listened  eagerly  to  their  attacks  on  tithes  ;  and  were 
quite  ready  tu  carty  into  effect  any  suggestions  made  by  them 
calculated  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  odious 
tribute.  When  sheep  or  oxen  were  seized  for  tithes,  thou- 
sands of  scowling  peasantrj'  assembled  at  the  auction  ;  and 
no  one  dared  to  bid  for  a  single  animal,^  The  Protestant 
tcclcsia^stics  were  dismayed  ;  they  ceased  even  to  ask  for 
their  dues ;  and  a  man  of  education — accustomed  to  live  in 
comfort,  if  not  in  luxury — might  be  seen,  with  his  shoeless 
children  around  him,  digging  in  his  garden,  and  thus  endea- 
vouring to  provide  a  miserable  subsistence.'  The  Earl  of 
Wicklow  stated  on  one  occasion,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  many  Irish  clergymen  were  then  living  on  pota- 
toes and  milk.*  In  183^  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  advance  .£60,000  to  such  of  them  as  were 
unable  to  obtain  their  incomes  for  the  year  preceding.  Govern- 
ment undertook  the  task  of  collection  ;  but,  at  every  step,  the 
most  determined  opposition  was  encountered.     Some  clei^'- 


■r/,j/  //isli'iy  <•/  En^^anJ,  vc 
lalriik's  Payh;  n.  410. 
whil  History  ff  England,  vi 
i.ilricU,  ii.  410  ;  Full  nnd  .-. 
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men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  populace ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  police,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry, 
lost  their  lives.  A  sum  of  ;^  12,000  was  collected  at  an 
expense  of  ;^  27,000  ;^  and  the  attempt  to  levy  the  remainder 
was  at  length  abandoned  in  despair. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  tithe  system  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  with  safety  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  But  statesmen  could  not  well  see  how  they  could 
inaugurate  a  change,  and  contrive  to  keep  up  the  Establish- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  clergy — deprived  of  their  means 
of  support  by  the  reckless  proceedings  of  the  peasantry — 
awakened  much  sympathy ;  and  large  subscriptions  for  their 
benefit  were  raised  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.*  Parlia- 
ment also  interfered  :  and,  in  1833,  voted  a  million  of  money 
for  their  relief.^  But,  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  tithe 
question  remained  unsettled. 


'  Pictorial  History  of  Efigland^  vii.  392.  •  Fitzpatrick,  iu  41a 

'  The  Act  is  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV.,  chap,  c,  and  is  entitled  "  An  Act 

for  Relief  of  Owners  of  Tithes  in  Ireland."     At  this  time  the  following  were  ihc 

revenues  of  the  Irish  sees  : — 

Archbishoprics — Armagh ;fi  7*669 

Dublin 9,320 

Cashel 7,354 

Tuam 8,206 

Bishoprics — Meath 5,220 

Clogher     10,371 

Down  and  Connor 5,896 

Dcrry 14,193 

Raphoe 5,787 

Kilmore 7,477 

Dromorc 4,813 

Kildarc 6,451 

Ossory 3,859 

Ferns  and  Lcighlin 6,550 

Limerick 5,368 

Waterford  and  Lismure 4,323 

Cork  and  Ross 4,345 

Cloyne 5»oo8 

Killaloc 4,532 

Elphin 7,034 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduajjh 3,260 

Killala  and  Achonry 4,oSi 

/^I5«,"7 
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stastical  machinery  oftlic  Irish  Church  Establish- 
nt  was  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  country; 
.[  there  were  whole  parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  singk 
otestant ;  and  the  non-curca — from  which  the  clergy  de- 
ved  considerable  revenues  without  performing  any  duty — 
pplied  assailants  with  a  fruitful  topic  for  declamatioa. 
inie  influential  statesmen  had  long  thought  that  the 
chincrj-  might  be  reduced  without  impairing  its  ci^cicncy; 
(d  in  1833  their  scheme  of  Church  reform  was  carried  into 
tcutton.  An  Act'  was  passed  providing  that,  on  the 
nisc  of  the  existing  prelates,  two  archbishops  and  eight 
bops  were  to  have  no  successors*  When  this  measure  was 
bniittcd  to  the  Legislature,  it  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition, 
ud  was  the  wail  raised  by  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
land.  The  current  of  events  had  of  late  been  running 
ongly  against  their  wishes ;    the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

&  of  I  he  l.i-iigficcl  ck'iyi'.  amounted   lu   131,756 


■i'-Tse  J     'i 

^/;ji,:;i  ,-//  ,■/„■  /n^i  On-  .//,  p|..  249,  250,      1 

nbhii,   iSto. 

'  II  isllie  3rd  and  4ili  of  Willmm  IV.,  ch,i|..  \ 

\xvii„  ami  is  cntilkil    '"An  Act 

0  All«  and  Amend  llie  Lnw*  RcLiliiij;  lo  the 

reni].oraiilies  of  the   Church  of 

.d«.d."     I(y  Ihis  Act  both  first  fruits  :iinl  cliur,. 

ico^iivLrfalxilishctl. 

■■  By  thU  Act  llie  provhicc   of  Caslicl  Ut^i 

c  subjccl   lo  ihe   ArdU.Lshop  of 

lulilin  ;  and  the  province  of  Tnani  lu  llic   Aitt 

ji.hup  of  Armagh.       According 

0  Schcaule  B,  anncxe-i  to  the  Acl,  Llie  foUoi.>iii 

wire  llic  arronijenicnls  as  lo  the 

ijipresbion  of  bishuprics  :— 

I.  Dtomore lo  be  mii'i 

1  to  Down  and  Connor 

3.  Raphoe 

1 >crry 

3.  Clogher 

Armagh 

4.   Elphui 

Kilir-orc 

5.  Killalaaiid  Aohoiiry    .     .           ..         , 

Tuam 

6.   Clocifcrt  oiidKib.iac<hi.i-h 

KiUala  and  Kilferona 

7.   Kildate 

Dublin  and  (;lcmlalou-b 

8.   Ossory 

>\rns  and  Lciyhlin 

9.  Waterford 

Ca.hel  ami  Emly 

10,  Cork  an  I  Ro'-^ 

Cii.ync 
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Bill  had  become  law  despite  their  most  earnest  protestations ; 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  had 
stripped  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  wonted  influence  ; 
the  crusade  against  tithes  had  involved  them  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment ;  and  the  threatened  extinction  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  Episcopal  rulers  seemed  to  them  a  crowning 
humiliation.  Those  who  hoped  soon  to  wear  the  mitre  were 
particularly  mortified — as  their  prospects  of  promotion  were 
thus  sadly  blighted.  In  times  past,  many  of  the  prelates  had 
contributed  very  little  to  the  support  of  Irish  Protestantism ; 
some  of  them  had  been  non-resident;  and  others  had  been 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  evangelical  clergy  ;  but  these  things 
were  now  forgotten,  and  High  Churchmen  drew  melancholy 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  spiritual 
stars  would  disappear,  and  when  the  bereaved  clergy  would 
walk  through  the  benighted  dioceses.^     When  the  bill  found 


In  1839  the  following  were  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  prelates  :  — 

£>  J.  d. 

Archbishop  of  Armagh i6i553  12  8 

Dublin 8,542  10  6 

liishop  of  Cashcl 6,067  8  7 

Tuam 49636  3  I 

Mcath 4,998  13  8 

Clogher 9,642  5  7 

Down  and  Connor 5»526  I  o 

Dcrry  and  Raphoe 12,997  7  2 

Kilmore  and  Ardagh 8,044  9  i 

Dromore 4i492  13  I 

Kildare 6,097  12  9 

Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  Ossory.     .     .  4,902  19  o 

Limerick,  Ardfcrt,  and  Aghadoe    .  5, 102  13  4 

Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne    ....  2,590  II  9 

Killaloc,  &c 4*041  13  7 

Klphin 6,608     19    8 

^i 

jf 1 10,845     H    6 
— Knox's  EccUsiastical  Index^  l^^.  161-8.     Dublin,  1839. 

^  The  Rev.  R.  J.  McGhee,  in  one  of  his  published  letters  to  his  brethren, 
written  at  this  crisis,  thus  addressed  them  : — **  If  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
submit  to  this  bill — not  for  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  is 
too  contemptible,  base  as  it  is,  to  speak  of,  but  to  the  annihilation  of  her  episcopal 
offices  by  a  set  of  laymen — farewell  the  Church  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Let  us  call  our- 
selves a  religious  club,  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  durante  bme  placito : 
but  as  to  an  Apostolical  Church,  with  apostolic  office  and  authority,  let  us  preserve 
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the  Statute  BcMik,  and  when  the  Act  came  Ento 
M,   tticse  forebodings  were  not  realized.     The  isUnil 
(ued  to  enjoy  as  mudi  scriptural  light  as  ever,     TheefTem 
.  the  measure  were  othensisc  decidedly  bcncficiaL     Church 
«ss  had   from   time  tmmcmoriat  been  regarded   as  a  most 
ividious  exaction.     It  was  a  tax  levied  off  the  poor  land 
:cu[)icrs  of  all  dcnomioations  to  pay  the  expenses  connected 
1  the  celebration  of  divine  worship — including  the  washing 
ihe  surplices,  the  salarj'  of  sexton  and   clerk,  and  the 

St  of  the  bread  i  nc  communion.     This  tax  was 

iw  discontinued  c  interests  were  carefully  pre- 

.rved ;    but  provision  was  that,  on  the  occurrence  of 

Hcancics,  the  incomes  of  :  isbops,  bishops,  deans,  and 

>Iders  of  benefices  w<  )  per  annum    and    upwards, 

List  be  curtailed  accoroi..^  .  graduated  scale  ;  and  that 

e  savings  thus  effected,  a  to  the  revenues  of  the  sup- 

pressed sees,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
■Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  These  Commissioners 
were  empowered  to  defray  iSie  charges  hitherto  paid  by  the 
Church  cess  and  by  the  Hoard  of  First  Fruits,  as  well  as  to 
augment  the  incomes  of  poor  livings,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  building  and  repair  of  churcJics. 

In  1834  the  first  ecclesiastical  census  ever  made  in  Ireland, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  was  completed.  The  pro- 
|x>rtions  of  tJie  different  denominations  'had  long  been  a 
topic  of  dispute;  and  the  evidence  on  this  point,  supphed 
to  the  Parliamentarj'  Committee  in  1825,  was  of  a  very 
contradictory  character.  Daniel  O'Connell  maintained  that 
Romanists  were  to  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
seven  to  one  ;  whilst  others  computed  that  they  were  some- 
thing less  than  three  to  one.'     Mr.  Cooke,  moderator  of  the 


enough  of  Chrislian  honestj"  and  tiulh  no  longer  lo  usurp  the  lille.  When  yon 
walk  through  your  deserted  dioceses,  and  nlien  the  ]jppiih  priest  inquires  where 
is  your  bishop?  Who  banished  him?  Ills  the  Church  dispensed  with  his  services, 
or  was  he  not  the  mtTC  pujipel  of  the  Hou!!e  of  Commons,  who  could  turn  him 
off  the  stiigc  as  it  pleased  f  Do  you  pretend  to  c.ill  your  church  a  church  of 
Christ?  What  will  you  answer?  I  defy  the  falcnt  of  sophistry  to  refute  him." 
After  all,  Mr.  McGhce  remained  in  the  Church  ! 
■  See  Digest  of  Evidence  by  Phehn  and  0'Sulli\-an,  part  i.  19-28.   London,  1816. 
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Synod  of  Ulster,  believed  that  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  were  nearly  equal ;  and  others  reckoned  that 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  were  considerably 
more  than  double  the  Protestant  non-conformists.^  According 
to  the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  census  now  taken  exhibited  the  following  results : — 

Members  of  the  Established  Church 852,064 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters 21, 80S* 

It  thus  appeared  that  Romanists  were  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  four  to  one  to  all  classes  of  Protestants  combined  f 
and  that  Presbyterians  were  much  more  numerous  than  had 
been  commonly  conjectured.  This  census  also  demonstrated 
that  Episcopalians  did  not  constitute  the  one-ninth  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  before  us,  the  Orange 
Institute  suddenly  collapsed.  Notwithstanding  their  loud 
professions  of  loyalty,  its  adherents  had  been  recently  in- 
volved in  treasonable  designs.  The  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  1829  had  driven  them  almost 
to  madness;  and,  ever  since,  their  movements  had  been 
marked  by  recklessness  and  folly.  In  defiance  of  military 
regulations,  lodges  had  been  formed  in  the  army  at  home  as 


^  Digest  by  Phelan  and  O'Sullivan,  part  i.  19-28. 

'  The  Methodists,  at  their  own  request,  were  reckoned  as  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

3  That  is  6,427,712  to  1,516,228,  or  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  to  one. 

*  The  whole  population,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  7,943,940.  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  take  the  census  for  Ireland  in  1841  estimated  the  total 
colonial  and  foreign  emigration  from  the  country  between  1830  and  1 841  to  be 
403,463.  It  is  evident  from  the  census  of  1834  that,  during  the  century  preceding,  the 
Protestants  had  lost  ground  immensely  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Thus, 
according  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1 731,  there  were  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne, 
at  that  time,  14,200  Protestants  and  80,500  Romanists.  Brady's  Records  of  Cot k^ 
Cloyne^  ami  RosSy  voL  iii.  32.  This  return  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  the  Protestants : 
but  siill  it  was  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  1834,  according  to  the  first  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (summary,  p.  28),  there  were  in  the 
same  diocese  only  14,075  Protestants  and  328,402  Romanists.  It  appears  from 
this  that,  whilst  the  Protestant  population  had  declined,  the  Romanists  had 
increased  fourfold. 
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well  as  in  Ihc  colonic*'  Owing  to  encouragement  gt^ 
persons  in  high  prices,  tlicir  numbers  had  greatly  niulci[^ 
and  at  lengtli  there  were  175,000  Orangemen  in  IrcUnd, 
140,000  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  the  great  majorib 
Oninfjctiien  were  Kpiscopalians,  but  some  Prcabj'tcrian 
little  weight  or  intelligence  belonged  'to  tbem  ;  in  Eng 
the  Society  was  exclusive,  as  Dissenters  were  not  admi 
to  tlic  lodges,  and  all  the  chaplains  were  ministn-s  of 
Established  Church.'  In  183s.  a  Committee  was  appoi 
by  the  House  or  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  working  ol 
system  ;  and  their  investigations  revealed  the  existence 
connjiiracy  to  exclude  the  Princess  Victoria  from  the  sui 
sion,  and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne. 
the  same  time  the  Institution  was  pronounced  ill^al  b) 
highest  law  authorities.  It  was  proposed  to  commen 
criminal  prosecution  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  I 
Kcnyon,  the  Bishop  of  Salisburj',  Colonel  Fairman,  and  ol 
believed  to  be  implicated  in  a  scheme  of  rebellion  ;  but,  m 
while,  Heywood,  the  chief  witness  against  the  conspiratc 
in  an  agony  of  excitement,  created  by  a  sense  of  the  pecul 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  stood — burst  a  blood-v 
and  died.     Early  in    1836 — under  the  influence  of  alarm 


'  See  SeconJ  Report  of  Pailiamenlary  CDmmiltee  on  Orange  Lodges,  pp 
7.  II.  First  Repcirl.  Q.  1,319.  J,3I2,  ii,323.  8,324,  1,317,  2,318,  4,631. 
4,634,  4,635.  Lodges  bid  a[so  been  forined  among  the  puUiie.  See  ajipen 
Thinl  Report,  p.  3i.  The  Irish  poli".  esublished  in  i3i4,  were  at  6 
rrolcslnnU.  They  remained  much  in  tlie  uimc  stale  until  1836,  when  th< 
Uniler-SecreUry,  Mr.  Thomas  Dmmmond,  iiisisteil  on  the  inlrodnction  of  1 
inrusion  of  Roman  Calliolics  into  the  force.  Mtmnir  of  Thomas  Drum 
Under-SttrAiry  to  (hf  Lord  Lieitlenattl  of  /rthnJ,  by  John  F.  McLenna: 
a66,  274,  EtlinburBh,  1867.  About  the  Kinic  lime  siipendiiity  mifjUtrale! 
appointed.     /*i/.  pp.  177,  379. 

'  IHteorial  Hiitory  oj  England,  vol.  vii.  48S.  The  English  Orangemen 
keenly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Prolestanl  Dissenters  to  polilical  priv 
In  the  report  of  the  Grand  Coramittee  of  a  meeting  held  in  April,  1832,  E 
Eedes  slates  that  they  had  lately  witnessed  "  a  system  of  political  disloi 
lending  to  a  polilical  dissolution.  The  first  polilical  Act  of  Dislocation,  lanctio! 
the  Legiiilnlure,  took  place  about  four  years  ago,  in  the  repral  <•/ ihi  Corforatit 
Iht  Test  Act."  This  Bentimcnt  seems  to  have  met  the  concurrence  of  all  p 
The  Dukeof  Cumberland  was  in  the  chntr  on  this  occasion.  See  appendix  to  1 
of  Sdecl  Commillec  on  Oiange  Lidgcs,  ill.  16.  The  Enfilish  Test  and  Corp< 
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the  English  lodges  were  abruptly  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  party 
was  thus  thoroughly  humbled,  it  was  deemed  expedient  not 
to  press  a  formidable  combination  to  extremities,  and  to  give 
up  the  prosecution.^  The  Irish  Orangemen  were  not  so 
manageable ;  for  they  were  not  so  deeply  compromised  as 
their  brethren  in  England.  To  avoid  the  meshes  of  the  law, 
they  made  some  changes  in  their  regulations ;  but  they 
refused  to  break  up  their  organization.  Notwithstanding  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  they  continue,  to 
this  very  day,  to  keep  up  an  unhealthy  excitement  among  the 
lower  orders  of  Protestants  throughout  the  country. 

At  this  period,  all  classes  of  religionists  in  Ireland  displayed 
much  activity.  The  Romanists,  stirred  up  by  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Doyle^  and  others,  and  encouraged  by  the  grant  of  new 
civil  privileges,'  were  full  of  hope ;  and  began  to  celebrate 
their  worship  with  increased  splendour.  On  the  ground  of 
political  justice,  many  rejoiced  in  the  improvement  of  their 
social  position ;  and  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  country  at 
large  derived  little  benefit  from  the  change.  Emancipation 
had  scarcely  been  obtained,  when  an  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union  was  inaugurated.  Among  the  most 
noisy  of  the  demagogues  were  the  priests  :  the  chapels — not- 
withstanding the  Leinster  statutes* — were  converted  into 
political  club-rooms;^  and  the  Lord's  Day  was  profaned  by 
political  speech-making.  Protestantism,  notwithstanding,  fully 
maintained  its  ground.     The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 


*  Pict.  Hist,  of  En^iatttiy  vii.  490. 

*  Dr.  Doyle  died  at  Carlow  on  the  15th  of  June,  1834,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  episcopate. 

'  An  Act,  passed  in  1833,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Repeal  Certain  Penal  Enact- 
ments made  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  against  R.  C.  Clergymen  for  Celebrating 
Marriages,"  &c.,  between  Protestants  and  Romanists — (the  3rd  and  4th  of  William 
IV.,  chap,  cii.) — declares  that  priests  celebrating  such  marriages  are  no  longer  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  or  to  be  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of;£'500.  But  marriages 
so  celebrated  still  continued  to  be  illegal. 

*  See  before,  p.  444  of  this  volume. 

*  In  1833  Daniel  O'Connell  attended  the  consecration  of  a  chapel  at  Kildare : 
and,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  a  platform  was  erected,  from  which  the 
Agitator  harangued  the  multitude  on  the  subject  of  repeal.  Fitzpatrick,  ii.  473. 
This  took  place  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of  many  priests,  and  in 
Dr.  Doyle's  own  diocese. 
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Jucation,  and  the  diffusion  of  religious  informatian 
urtcr  distribwtirtn  and  public  discussions.  ser\-ed   to  add  to 
adherents  and  to  extend   its  principles."     The  Methodistd 
intinutd  to  labour  with   great  fortitude  and  perseverance] 
t  the  division  in  their  bodj',  which  occurred  in    i$i6,  im- 
ircd   their   influence ;    and   the   awakened    zeal    of   otJier 
lominations   interfered  wtth  their  advancement.      Presby- 
rianism  renewed  its  strength  ;  the  extr30rdinar>-  eloquence 
1  dialectic  skill  displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy  attracted 
uch  attention  ;*  and,  when  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  «-as 
uilivered  from  the  incubus  of  Unitarian  ism,  it  presented  all 
he  evidences  of  a  revived  and  healthy  Church.    The  Episcopal 
.let^  felt  acutely  the  decline  of  their  political  power;  they 
»erc  generally  excluded  from  the  magistracy;*  and  they  lost 
liii^e  share  of  their  control  over  the  teachers  and  schools  of 
e  country;  but   never  before  had  the  Established   Churdi 
such  a  goodly  array  of  faithful   and   accomplished  ministers. 
In  cxempl.irj-  mornls.  in  professional  diligence,  and  in  pastoral 
gifts,  they  presented  a  most  favourable  contrast  to  their  pre- 
decessors of  the   eighteenth  century.     Towards  the  close  of 


'  In  1S36  llic  labours  of  ihe  Irish  Society  began  lo  bear  good  fruit  in  Countir 
Kerrj'.  'Ihcrc  ivcrc  aboul  th»f  lime  250  converts  lo  Protest  am  ism  at  Dingle,  and 
200  at  Venlry.  In  four  pamhea  of  the  county  there  uere  700  converts.  Dr. 
Monck  Mason's  Life  «f  Bid,ll,  pp.  323.  324.  London,  1S43.  According  to  the 
cenms  of  1831,  there  were  228  Protestanis  and  6,491  Romanists  in  the  parish  of 
Dingle.  According  to  the  census  o(  1861,  there  were  180  Protestants  nnrl  only 
3,631  Romanists  in  Ihe  same  parish.  According  to  the  census  of  iSj:,  there 
were  only  Iwenty-.wven  Protestants  in  the  whole  parish  of  Ventry.  According  lo 
Ihe  census  of  1861  there  were  ninety-two  Protestant'  in  the  town  alone. 

'  In  1836  Ur.  Cooke  signaliied  liimsclf  by  a  discussion  on  the  Voluntary  Qnes- 
lion,  held  in  lieirast,  with  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  advocates 
of  the  Voluntary  principle.  An  account  of  this  controversy,  enliiled  Tht  Volmi- 
tiirlii  in  Btl/asI,  obtained  wide  circulation.  About  this  lime  Dr.  Cooke  waa 
presented  with  the  degree  of  I.L.D.  from  Trimly  College.  Dublin.  He  had 
]ircviously  received  [he  degree  of  D.  D.  from  an  American  college. 

'  llefore  this  time  a  Inrge  proportion  of  the  rectors,  and  many  ci-en  of  tbe 
cumtes,  «ere  justices  of  the  peace.  There  were  now  seventy-one  municipal  cor- 
porations in  Ireland  with  13,000  members.  Most  of  these  were  Episcopalians 
In  1835  there  were  only  200  Roman  Catholics  among  the  whole  numb«r.  Jlfemnr 
,'t  Drummand,  p.  305.  This  stale  of  things  came  to  an  end  in  1840,  when  the 
Municipal  Reform  Lill  became  law.  The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  thus  sustaired 
ri  not  her  humiliation. 
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this  period,  some  of  them  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Oxford  tracts,  and  a  greater  number  evinced  a  growing 
disinclination  to  fraternise  with  evangelical  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  Still,  as  a  body,  by  their  piety  and  useful- 
ness they  adorned  the  denomination  with  which  they  were 
connected. 


II  11  2 


CHAPTER  IX. 


>ROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  TO  THE   DEATti 
OF   DANtEI.   O'CONNELL.        A.D.    1837   TO  A.D,    I847. 

The  propriety  of  introducing  a  poor  Uw  into  Ireland  had 
long  been  discussed.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  years  ol 
famine  pleaded  strongly  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature 
At  length,  in  1838,  a  Poor  Law  bill  obtained  the  sanction  ol 
the  Legislature.'  Under  this  Act  workhouses  were  built,  and 
Boards  of  Guardians  were  entrusted  with  their  management 
Episcopalian,  Roman  Calliolic,  and  Presbyterian  chaplain: 
formed  part  of  the  staffof  these  establishments.  The  chap- 
lains were  provided  and  paid,  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole 
machinery. 

The  Irish  Temperance  Reform,  inaugurated  in  1829  by 
Professor  Edgar,  of  Belfast,  continued  to  make  progress  ;  and, 
from  the  first,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  advancement.  A  Quaker  named  William 
Martin,  who  carried  on  business  at  Cork,  was  one  of  its  most 
zealous  advocates.  In  the  same  city  lived  the  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew — a  Capuchin  Friar,  of  respectable  lineage,  well 
known  to  the  whole  community.  Fattier  Mathew  was  recom- 
mended by  a  handsome    person,  pleasing   manners,  and   a 


'  The  Act  enlilled.  "  An  Act  for  ihe  More  Kffeclual  Relief  of  Ihe  Deslitule 
Poor  in  Ireland,"  U  the  1st  and  and  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ivi.  A  rejwrl  on  the  stol« 
of  the  poor  ill  Ireland,  in  1836,  sbited  ihat  there  were  2,385,000  perrons  in  ihe 
CJOmry  insufficiently  provided  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  requiring 
rrlief  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  owing  to  want  of  work,  —  .l/wiciV  e/ DitimntL'nd. 
I  y  McLrnnsn,  p.  308. 
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wonderful  amount  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He 
delighted  to  go  in  and  out  among  the  poor  ;  and  no  scene  of 
squalor  or  infection  could  repel  his  approach.  In  1832 — 
when  cholera  appeared  in  Cork  and  swept  away  many  of 
the  population — Father  Mathew  signalized  himself  by  the 
untiring  devotion  with  which  he  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
the  sufferers.  With  the  utmost  fearlessness  and  assiduity, 
he  visited  the  hospitals  and  other  places  where  the  plague 
was  raging  ;  and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  attendants — 
supposing  life  to  be  extinct — had  carried  away  the  body  of 
a  young  man  to  the  dead  house,  and  were  about  to  nail 
up  the  coffin,  the  good  friar,  suspecting  a  mistake,  followed 
them  into  the  apartment  where  corpses  ready  for  interment 
lay  all  around ;  discovered  that  the  heart  had  not  ceased  to 
beat ;  and  saved  the  patient  from  being  buried  alive !  ^  It 
was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Capuchin  was  a  universal 
favourite.  William  Martin  marked  his  growing  influence ; 
admired  his  philanthropy ;  and  cultivated  his  acquaintance. 
It  occurred  to  the  shrewd  Quaker  that  he  would  confer  a 
signal  benefit  on  society,  could  he  induce  Father  Mathew  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  He  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  views  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity  ; 
and  he  eventually  succeeded.  One  evening,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1838,  he  was  invited  to  visit  his  clerical  friend  at  his 
own  residence ;  and,  when  he  arrived,  he  heard  the  welcome 
announcement  that  his  assistance  was  required  to  organize  a 
Temperance  Association.* 

On  the  1 0th  of  April,  1838,  the  Society,  with  Father 
Mathew  as  President,  was  formally  established.  Its  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  use  of  a  large  covered  building — known  as  the 
Horse  Bazaar — capable  of  containing  4,000  persons,  was  soon 
secured  ;  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  the  advocates  of  the 
cause,  in  the  presence  of  immense  auditories,  expounded  and 
enforced  their  principles.     Their  success  far  exceeded  expec- 


*  Fathtr  Mathew,      A  Biography  by  John   Francis   Maguire,    M.P.,  p.   82. 
I^ndon,  1864,. 

*  Majjiiire's  Father  MathiWt  p.  106. 
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tation.  The  President,  who  had  now  reached  the  mature  a 
of  forty-eight,  had  long  been  a  public  fav-ouritc  ;  he  » 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  deep  reverence  ;  a 
multitudes  were  prepared  to  look  approvingly  on  any  schci 
which  he  patronized.  In  three  months  the  members  amount 
to  25.000;  in  five  months,  to  130,000;  in  nine  months, 
upwards  of  150,000;  and  before  the  close  of  Januaiy,  18, 
ihcy  had  increased  to  200,000.'  Many  from  distant  plat 
travelled  on  foot  all  the  way  to  Cork  to  take  the  pledge; 
was  administered  to  every  one  by  the  President  himself ;  a 
not  a  few,  on  their  return  home,  could  tell  wonderful  tales 
his  sanctity,  affability,  and  kindness.  He  disclaimed  I 
power  of  working  miracles  ;*  but  the  whole  community,  aa 
by  some  mysterious  influence,  was  thrown  into  a  fever 
excitement;  and  crowds  refused  to  believe  that  he  had 
supernatural  endowments.  In  many  localities  his  adhera 
provided  themselves  with  drums,  fifes,  and  other  instrumei 
of  sound  ;  and  on  festive  occasions,  the  temperance  ba 
cntcttdincd  the  company  with  rude  and  boisterous  mu; 
Father  Mathcw  distributed  medals— a  few  of  silver,  I 
most  of  less  cosily  metal — to  the  initiated  ;  and  these  bad[ 
of  membership  were  preserved  with  peculiar  care  by 
admiring  disciples.  His  fame  rapidly  extended ;  the 
habitants  of  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  island  solicited  : 
presence ;  and  he  visited  almost  every  part  of  Ireland 
his  mission  as  the  apostle  of  temperance  In  a  few  ye; 
he  gave  the  pledge  to  perhaps  two  millions  of  the  Ir; 
people.* 

The  carecrof  Father  Matthew  is,  in  many  ways,  remarkah 


'  M'Buiw's  Ftttkfr  Slalitw,  pp.  II3,  IIO. 

*  Mayuire,  pfi,  140,  141,  l6t.  According  to  Dr.  Baiter,  1  mcHicul  genllem 
in  vrUavc  eslibUshmenl  he  resided  fur  some  moiillis,  Falhcr  Malhew  possessed 
a  laige  degree  the  power  of  inimiil  maEnelitm.  Un  this  principle,  Dr.  Bai 
iicco urns  for  manjr  of  his  cures.  Maguire,  p.  SJO-i.  liis  touch,  or  the  impoiit 
of  his  hiuid  sccnii,  in  some  CBses,  to  have  had  i  beneficial  effecl  on  the  nerv 
',)'*lein  of  iiivahds.     The  power  of  Uoaginalion  over  mmjf  forms  of  disease  i&  v 


37.  309.  31J:  PuL-rial  Hulory  0/  En^la 
lion  of  a  >iiil  to  Walerfoni,  no  !«(  Ihflii  So.ood  per 
Ihc  pltfiye  3\  hu  handi.     >'ii|;ui>c,  [',  134. 
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His  labours  affected  the  revenue  of  Ireland ;  as  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits  soon  prodigiously  diminished. 
From  1839  to  1843  the  sale  of  whiskey  decreased  from  twelve 
millions  to  little  more  than  five  millions  of  gallons.^  At  the 
same  time  the  statistics  of  crime  exhibited  a  wonderful  im- 
provement A  disciple  of  Father  Mathew  rarely  appeared 
before  the  judge  or  assistant  barrister,  at  the  assizes  or  quarter 
sessions.*  There  was  a  large  increase,  during  the  very  first 
year,  in  the  depositors  at  the  savings  banks ;  and  in  thousands 
of  cases  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  revealed  an 
appearance  of  comfort  which  they  had  never  before  presented. 
Distilleries  were  obliged  to  give  up  business  f  and  many  who 
were  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade  found  themselves  suddenly 
bankrupt  Almost  all  who  took  the  pledge  from  Father 
Mathew  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  movement  was  not  con- 
nected either  with  Popery  or  politics  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Daniel  0*Connell  joined  a  Temperance  procession  in 
Cork,  the  good  friar  was  considerably  annoyed  ;  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  identify  his  mission  with  the  proceedings  of  the  chief 
of  Derrynane.*  Shortly  afterwards,  when  "the  monster 
meetings  "  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were  held  throughout 
Ireland,  and  when  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  assembled 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  great  Agitator,  the 
effects  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  were  impressively 
displayed.  The  immense  multitudes,  with  their  Temperance 
Bands,  and  without  one  drunken  man  among  them,  marched 
to  the  chosen  ground  ;  performed  their  respective  parts  in  the 
demonstration  ;  and,  without  committing  any  acts  of  violence, 
returned  to  their  homes  in  peace.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
labours  of  Father  Mathew,  such  results  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  marvellous  change  now  brought  about  in  the  habits  of 
so  many  of  the  Irish  people,  had  no  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  religious  reformation.     Those  who  joined  the  Temperance 


^  Maguire,  p.  202.     See  a  somewhat  different  statement,  but  rather  stronger,  in 
the  Pictorial  History  oj  England,  vii.  502. 
'  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vii.  502. 
"^  Il'id.  vii.  ^01.  *  Maguire,  pp.  231,  234. 
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'nwd  sj  ignorant,  as  superstitious,  and  as  uosancti- 
Fathcr  Mathcw  adminislctrd   the    pledge  to 
who,  at  the  time,  were  in  a  state  of  inebriety  ;'  and  yet, 
i^e   to  say,  not  a    few  of  them    long  adhered  to   their 
igemcnt.     They  had  an  idea  that  some  terrible  evil  would 
«U  them  if  ihey  did  not  keep  a  vow  made  before  tlie  holy 
est ;  and  the  multitudes,  who  crowded  simultaneously  into 
association,   stimulated    each  other   to  fidelity.       Bot  a 
olution,  accomplished   under  such  circumstances,    wanted 
elements  of  permanence.     Some  persevered  in  their  ab- 
rncc  from  strong;  drink ;  and  current  delusions  respecting 
virtue.t  of  whiskey  were  dissipated ;  but,  in  the   end,  tlie 
scs  returned  to  their  wonted  indulgence.     In  many  parts 
the  country,  when  a  few  years  had  passed  away,  the  good 
ts   of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance   could 
cely  be  recognized. 
-About  the  time  when  Father  Malhew  entered  on  his  Tem- 
perance career,  the  liritish  Legislature  gave  its  sanction  to  a 
meaaiirc  which  put  an  end  to  the  tlisturb:mces  connected  with 
the   collection  of  tithes  in   Ireland.     This  Act-  changed  the 
titlic  into  a   rent   cliargc — paj'ablc   to  the  incumbent  of  the 
parisli  by  the  landlord  ;  so  that  tlie  occupiers  of  the  soil  could 
not  hciicefonvard  come   into  collision   with  rectors  or  tithe 
proctors.     The  landlord  was  entitled  to  expect  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  rent  from  his  tenantry  ;  but  they  were  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  a  separate  claim  from  the  Protestant 
parson ;  and  they  were   no  longer  subject  to  the  irritation, 
created  by  the  demand  of  payment  for  clerical   services,  of 
which  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves.     As 
most  of  the  Irish  landlords  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  they  could  not  well  object  to  the  arrangement — more 
especially  as  it  conferred  on  them  a  pecuniary  benefit ;  for,  in 
consideration   of  the  increased  security  and  comfort  of  the 
new  mode  of  payment,  the  incumbent  was  required  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  liis  previous  income.'     In 

'  Maguire,  pp.  112,  135.  136. 

•  The  I5l  and  2nd  of  Victoria,  chap.  cix.      "  An  Act  to  Abolish  Composition 
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various  districts — particularly  in  the  North — the  tithes  had 
been  quietly  collected ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  clergy  com- 
plained that  their  means  were  reduced  without  any  counter- 
balancing advantage  ;^  but,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it 
was  otherwise ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  a  body,  were  placed  in  a  more  desirable  position  by  this 
remedial  legislation.  Lands,  which  had  paid  no  tithes  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  were  now  legally  exempted  from  any 
claim  in  the  way  of  rent  charge.* 

The  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  which  many  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  Episcopal  Church  regarded  the  formation 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  has  been  already  noticed. 
As  they  persistently  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
thus  supplied  by  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  new  arrangement  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  belonging 
to  their  communion  ;  and,  in  several  places.  Diocesan  Educa- 
tion Societies  were  soon  in  operation.*  This  machinery  did 
not  work  well  everywhere ;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
organize  a  general  association,  for  the  support  of  their  schools 
all  over  the  country.  In  May,  1838,  the  Church  Education 
Society  was  instituted.  According  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  the  Scriptures  must,  in  every  school,  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  pupil  capable  of  reading.  The  Church  Catechism 
must  also  be  used  in  ordinary  school  hours ;  but  children,  not 
Episcopalians,  are  not  compelled  to  learn  its  lessons.  A 
number  of  the  Episcopal  nobility  and  gentry  contributed 
largely  to  the  funds  of  this  institution  :  and  their  influence 
was  sufficient  to  secure  a  considerable  array  of  pupilsj;  but. 
from  the  first,  it  laboured  under  various  disadvantages  ;  and 
an  impression  soon  began  to  prevail  that  the  literary  instruc- 


thc  sum  of  ;f  26o,coo  to  pay  oflT  arrears  of  the  tithe  due  from  1834,  1835,  1836, 
and  1837. 

*  The  Kev.  James  Spencer  Knox  says,  in  his  Pastoral  Annals : — **.•!  vety  con^ 
siderabU  loser  in  income  by  this  enactment,  I  yet  feel  the  gain  which  it  brings  me 
in  the  kind  feelings  of  the  people,  and  am  satisfied,"  p.  362. 

'  About  the  time  that  this  measure  became  law  the  **  Additional  Curates*  Fund 
St)ciety"  was  instituted.  The  name  of  the  association  sufficiently  explains  its 
design.     Mem.  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam^  p.  708. 

>  Ibid,  i>p.  699,  700,  701. 
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tion  it  su  plied  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  given  fay  lit 
teachers  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board  of  Educabm 
Though  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  by  no  means  satisf« 
with  some  parts  of  the  new  scheme  promulgated  by  Gom»- 
ment,^  it  had  several  features  which  recommended  it  to  tks 
acceptance.  For  a  time,  however,  they  were  dividei  i« 
sentiment  as  to  its  claims  on  their  supports  At  length  a 
1839,  a  deputation  from  the  Svnnd  of  Ulster,  appointed  foriie 
purpose,  had  a  conferem  e  members  of  the  Boani  a 

presence  of  the  Irish  Lo  nant ;  and,  on  this  ocosico. 

the  temis  of  a  comproir  ettled.     Certain  concessicci 

were  made,  especially  i  of  non-vested  schoob — du» 

is,  where  the  school  b  d  not  belong  to  the  Com- 

missioners ;  and,  from  t  the  Presbyterians  gcoe«By 

availed  themselves  of  th  e  grant  voted  by  Parliaioeat 

(or  the  advancement  of  struction.*     This  movetoeBl   I 

considerably  strengthcnea  >litJcal  position  of   the  new  1 

Board  ;  but  the  members  of  the  Church  Education  Socieiy   I 
were  much  displeased  with  the  adhesion  of  the  Presbj-terians , 
and  a  controversy,    which   thus    originated,   continued  long 
to  l^eep  up  criminations  and  recriminations  between  partie 
connected  with  the  two  great  sections  of  Irish  Protestantism,' 

'  I'licy  ijeiierally  cqiisi-tercd  thai  the  prohiliition  of  Ihe  reaiiing  of  the  Scriptac 
ill  oiiliiiaif  schoul  hoiiii  was  .in  unwi:>e  an<J  unworthy  coni:csbion  lo  ihe  Racciah 
ptii-slliuoil.  The  liLLlc  was  atknowledgeil  as  tlie  Ifook  of  God  by  all  panio; 
and  bhoiilil  not  liaie  t>een  treated  as  a  sectarian  puhlicatiuii. 

'  AIhiuI  Ihi,  time  Llsttt  was  jii  advance  of  the  other  provinces  in  the  malEer  of 
elementary  eiiiication.  In  Con  naught  64  per  cent,  of  the  male  i  n  ha  l-i  touts  oie 
five  years  of  aye  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  Munstet  52  pier  cent,  were  m 
the  same  poi.itiun  ;  in  Leiiister,  38  ;  and  in  Lister,  35.  I'Lm's  CenJUi.a  ■I't-' 
FrQspiils  .'/  Inland,  p.  22.       Dublin,   1S48.      See  p.  565  of  this  volume. 

>  In  (840,  Dr.  Mant,  Prolctant  Ulshop  of  Down  and  Connor,  piibliihed  lis 
History  0/  Iht  Ckunh  ,•/  Irdaiul.  Tno  volumes  of  Dr.  Reid's  Hi>t^ry  rf  iv 
Pii-s/yUri,iii  C/iuith  in  IrdandhiA  previously  appeared  ;  but  Dr.  Mant  scorafulif 
ignored  them  ;  though  he  repe.ilcdly  availed  himself  of  their  guidance,  anJeien 
topicii  from  them  witiiuul  aeknowlcilgineiil.  Dr.  Mant  was  a  bigot  of  the  pur(^J 
water.  He  could  see  no  true  (.'hristLanity  anywhere  in  the  country  except  in  "lu: 
he  called  "The  Church  ol  Christ  CalWic  and  .Apostolic  under  His  ProvideuM 
in  Irelind  by  law  established."  His  work  contains  a  considerable  amoonl  of 
important  infotmalion  ;  but  its  style  is  lumbering  ;  and  it  is  pervaded  ihrou^lMK' 
liy  a  spirit  of  nirr*)waiid  offensive  sectariaiii-.m.  In  [Sjo  Dr.  Mant  ^vas  appomicii 
Bi;1k>|i  of  Killilue   aiul    Kilfciioia;m    iSjj    he    "a,-    li.inslaletl     lo    Dobti    ini 
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The  adhesion  of  the  Synod   of  Ulster  to  the  National 
Board   was  quickly  followed   by  another  movement,  which 
imparted  increased  vigour  and  importance  to  Irish  Presby- 
terian ism.     The  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod 
were  now  amalgamated.     The  return  of  the  larger  body  to 
the  uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  its  an- 
cient standards,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance — as 
no  substantial  diversity  in  faith   and  discipline  any  longer 
existed    between   the    two    leading    branches    of    the   Irish 
Presbyterian  Church ;  so  that  the  terms  of  incorporation  were 
easily  adjusted.     This  union  was  joyfully  consummated  at  a 
meeting  held  in   Belfast  on  the  loth  of  July,   1840.      The 
united  body,  which  at  once  adopted  the  designation  of  "  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland," 
consisted  of  433  congregations — of  which  292  had  belonged 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and   141  to  the  Secession  Synod. 
Jealousies    and    heartburnings,   which    had    long    subsisted 
between  those  hitherto  ranged  under  different  banners,  were 
in  this  way  happily  extinguished  ;  and,  as  the  new  Assembly 
contained  some   of  the   ablest   debaters   and   most   popular 
preachers  in  the  empire,  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  when  thus 
consolidated,  immediately  attained  an  influence  which  they 
had  never  before  been  able  to  command.     On  the  day  of  the 
union,  their  Church  entered  on  the  field^of  Foreign  Missions, 
by  setting  apart  two  ministers  to  labour  among  the  heathen 
in  India.     In   1842  the  Assembly  commenced  a  mission  to 
the  Jews ;  and,  four  years  afterwards,  prompted  by  the  same 
evangelistic  zeal,  it  made  permanent  provision  for  supplying 
ministers  to  the  crowds  of  emigrants  scattered  throughout  the 
Colonics  of  the  empire. 

A  few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Assembly,  one  of 
its  members  gained  immense  credit  by  an  act  which  attracted 
the   attention   of   the  whole   kingdom.      In   January,    1841, 


Connor ;  and  in  1848  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Dr.  Reid  was  Fre-hy- 
terian  minister  of  Carrickfergus  when  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  ; 
he  subsequently  l)ecame  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  and,  in  1S41,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical and  Civil  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1851  in  the 
tifty-lhiid  year  of  hL  age. 


nCAL  mSTORT  OF  IRELAXD. 


sooell  vbited  the  DOtth.  with  a  view  to  prooule 
pfogros  of  the  Repeat  aj^tatioo.     That  expcditioa  «ai 
V  matt  unTortuiutc  and  ingtorious  movcrnent  ever  made  by 
he  rcstlcs  demagogue.     He  had  boasted  e\-eo'where  that  all 
'teUnd   stood   by  htm  ia  dcmaading  the  severance  of  tibe 
gtslativc  union ;    and  the   monster   meetings   he  ^thei?d 
'OOfld  him  in  Letnster,  Mumtcr,  and  Connaught,  apparently 
istained   him   in   the   assertion.     But   Ulster  n-as   in   some 
specis  the  most   important   of  the  four  Provinces;   as  it 
antains   the   most  numerous  population,   and   presents  the 
krjtcat  amount  of  general  prosperity.     He  was  aware  that 
lany  there  were  averse  to  his  proceedings  ;  but  he  reckoned 
at  his  tact  and  skill  in  addressing  multitudinous  assemblages 
-added  to  hi«  world-wide  reputation  and  tlie  zeal  of  his  par- 
-izans — would  enable  him  to  head  a  successful  demonstratioa 
vcn  in  the  capital  of  the  north.     Never  had   be   so    mis- 
calculated.    When  his  approach  to  Belfast  was  announced. 
Dr.  Cooke,  now   minister  of  May  Street  Congregation,  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  question  of  Repeal 
As  he  had  for  years  bet-n  urging  on  his  agitation,  Mr,  O'Con- 
nell   could  not  plead  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  con- 
troversy.   Neither  could  he  say  that  Dr.  Cooke  was  unworthy 
of  his  notice  ;   as   he  was  now  the   acknowledged  chief  of 
upwards  of  iialf  a  niiiiion  of  Presbyterians ;  and  admittedly 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  Province.     But  O'Connell  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  wonderful  ability  ;    he  knew  that  the  Presby- 
terian champion  could  wield  his  own  weapons  of  sarcasm  and 
invective  with  tremendous  power ;  and  he  seems  to  have  feit 
that,  with   such  an  antagonist,   he  could  gain  nothing  by  a 
disputation.     Under  the  pretext  that  the  challenge  was  given 
by  a  divine,  he  therefore  declined  the  meeting.    But  the  people 
of  the  north  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  apology.     His  re- 
fusal to  meet  Dr.  Cooke  exposed  him  to  general  scorn.    When 
he  reached  Belfast,  he  was  not  greeted,  as  usual,   with  the 
ringing  cheers  of  tens  of  thousands,  but  with  storms  of  groans 
and  hisses.     When  he  appeared  in   public,  the   mob  of  the 
town  would  not  permit  him  to  utter  a  single  audible  expres- 
sion.    He  became  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety;  and,  after 
a   brief  .sojourn,   left  the  place,  like  a  condemned  criminal, 
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[guarded   by   military   and   police.     Never   was  he  so  crest- 
fallen. 

Dr.   Cooke's   chivalry  at  this  crisis   was    the  occasion  of 
something  like  a  general  jubilee  throjughout  Ulster.     It  was 
felt  that  he  had  given  a  decided  check  to  an  agitation  which 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  empire.^     But  it  did  not  teach 
high  churchmen  to  avoid  proceedings  fitted  to  disturb  the 
Protestant  peace.     The  General  Assembly  had  not  been  well 
formed  when   it   found  itself  in  collision  with  the  dominant 
Establishment.     From   time  immemorial,  Irish   Presbyterian 
ministers  had  been  acting  under  the  conviction,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  unite  Episcopalians  and  members  of  their  own 
flocks   in  wedlock.      Their  right  had  never   been  expressly 
recognized  by  any  Irish  statute ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
bishops*  courts  had  been  all  along  giving  them  annoyance  :  but 
they  were  assured  that  they  had  the  privilege  by  common 
law ;  and  the  validity  of  marriages  so  celebrated  had  been 
affirmed  again  and  again  by  the  judges  of    assize.      Their 
legality  was  now  directly  impeached  ;  and  in  a  case  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  property  of  a  person  deceased — 
tried  in  the  consistorial  court  of  Armagh — the  surrogate  pro- 
nounced a  marriage  of  this  description  null  and  void.      In 
another  case,   in   which   an   individual   stood    charged   with 
bigamy,  the  plea,  that  one  of  his  marriages  had  been  cele- 
brated by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  urged ;  and  when  the 
question  was  referred  for  determination  to  a  higher  court,  the 
judges,   by   one   of   a   majority,   decided   in   favour  of   the 
accused.^      When   the   matter  came   by   appeal    before   the 


^  Dr.  Cooke  died  in  December,  1868,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  was  perhaps  the  most  imposing  demonstration  ever  seen  in  Belfast.  The 
Protestant  Primate  of  Armagh,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  the  Members  of  Parliament 
for  the  town  and  county,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  their  robes  of  office,  the 
Harbour  Commissioners,  the  President  and  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  the 
Assembly's  Professors,  and  other  bodies,  in  official  costume,  were  present.  A 
large  array  of  Protestant  ministers  of  all  denominations  walked  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  general  public.  The  places  of 
business  were  closed  as  the  procession  passed  ;  and  the  streets  and  windows  were 
crowded  with  spectators. 

'  Judge  Perrin,  who  was  himself  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  point  in  controversy,  arguetl  stningly,  m  tl.is  occasion,  in 
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^rds,  the  authorities  there  were  equally  divtdodf 
t,  according  to  the  usual  rule  in  such  circumstances,  A^ 
rd  of  the  inferior  tribunal  was  permitled  to  stand, 
ihe   announcement   of  the   result   of  the   appeal   to  t3te 
use  of  Lords  caused  much  excitement  throughout  Ulster, 
was  well  known  that  the  title  to  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
tv  was  imperilled  by  the  decision  ;  and  the  new  Intcrpre- 
n  of  the   law   was  most  rnrxtifying  to  the  members  of 
Presbyterian    Church   in   Ireland.      When   it   was  stated 
tjlicly  that  the  Protestant  Primate  of  Armagh  had  contn- 
tcd  largely  to  the  funds,   required  to  carry  on  the  legal 
ceedings   which   had   terminated   in   so   unsatisfactory  a 
iivcrancc,  their  displeasure  was  not  abated.     It  was  dew 
,t  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  violated  no  plain  enatX- 
:nt ;  for  the  one  half  of  the  most  competent  expounders  of 
■  law — though  Episcopalians — declared  that  they  had  a  right 
to   celebrate  the   disputed    marriages;    the    highest   judidal 
intellects  were  believed  to  be  in  their  favour;  and  the  verdict, 
after  all,  was   of  such  a   faltering  character   that    it   rather 
invited  than  discouraged   further  legislation.      Landed   pro- 
prietors of  various  creeds  were  in  danger  of  being  involved  in 
difficulties  as  to  title  deeds ;  and  as,  in  many  quarters,  the 
decision  had  inflicted  the  deepest  pain,  Government  felt  con- 
strained to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  consenting,  in    1842,  to 
the   passing   of    an   act  legalizing   all   marriages    heretofore 
celebrated  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland.'      But  this 
law  merely  provided  for  the  past ;    and  meanwhile  left  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  the  possession  of  a  most  invidious  mono- 
poly in  the  department  of  mixed  marriages.     For  two  years, 
the  opposition  of   high  churchmen  prevented   farther    legis- 
lation.    At  length,  in  1844,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an 

favour  of  the  validity  of  ilic  dispule-i  marmfies.  "  In  (he  Huguenot  Church  in 
Dulilin,"  says  he,  "  where  ihe  minister  was  nol  episcopally  ordained,  but  received 
cnlers  ns  a  Presliyterian  minister,  it  has  been  the  practice— as  the  registry  book 
shows — for  the  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  nol  only  between  members  of  their 
own  congreEations,  but  between  other  persons  ;  and  none  of  these  marriage*  has 
ever  been  called  in  qncslion,  or  impeached."  Report  of  the  Cases  of  Kegina  f. 
Millis  rf  Regina  I'.  Carroll,  p.  ?40.     Dublin,   iS^J. 

'  The  Act  is  the  Jlh  and  6th  of  Vieloria,  cli.ip.  c^iii.     ■'  An  Act  for  Confinna- 

■•  of  CertniD  Marriages  in  Ireland." 
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act  empowering  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  members  of  their  own  Church  and  Episco- 
palians.^ They  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  solemnize 
marriage  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  any  private  dwelling ; 
but,  from  a  certain  date  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  they  were 
required  to  perform  the  ceremony  within  certain  hours,  and 
in  buildings  rec(^[nized  as  places  of  worship.  Under  the 
same  act,  lay  registrars  were  appointed  for  the  various  districts 
of  the  country ;  and,  before  them,  parties,  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  of  none,  could  legally  enter  into  wedlock. 

Another  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1844,  ^^^ 
known  as  the  Dissenters'  Chapels'  Bill,  encountered  no  little 
opposition.  At  this  period  almost  all  the  Unitarian  ministers, 
as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  preached  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  erected  for  Trinitarian  worship.  Another  gospel 
had  been  **  privily  brought  in  ; "  the  orthodox  members  had 
gradually  disappeared ;  and  at  length  rationalism  had  been 
openly  promulgated.  In  some  cases,  the  .sites  of  the  chapels 
were  held  by  prescription  ;  in  others,  the  title  deeds  did  not 
state  explicitly  the  doctrines  to  be  taught ;  and  in  others,  the 
buildings  were  so  dilapidated  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
expense  of  litigation.  In  various  places,  however,  steps  had 
recently  been  taken  to  wrest  the  edifices  from  their  present 
occupiers  ;  and  to  restore  them  to  the  use  for  which  they  had 
been  primarily  designed.  These  proceedings  had  created 
much  alarm ;  and  some  of  the  suits  had  already  been  suc- 
cessful. But  there  were  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery 
of  such  tenements,  without  any  compensation,  would  have 
involved  much  hardship ;  as  sums,  far  exceeding  the  original 
value  of  the  buildings,  had  been  expended  on  their  renova- 
tion. The  length  of  time  during  which  heterodoxy  had  been 
taught  in  them  also  pleaded  strongly  against  disturbance. 
The  Unitarians  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce  Government 
to  support  the  bill  for  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
churches  still  in  their  possession  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  efforts   of  evangelical  nonconformists  of  almost  all 


'  The  Act  is  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxxi.      **  An  Act  for  Marriages 
in  Trelanri,  an«l  fi»r  Registering  such  Marriages." 
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denominations,  the  measure  obtained  tbe  appro\-ai  of  Pariii- 
nient.' 

Though  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  in  1829  removed  tbe 
most  considerable  grievances  of  which  Roman  Catholics  com- 
plajned,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  agitation.  Soon  aDerwanU 
as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithe  vat 
carried  on  more  fiercely  than  ever  ;  and  uhen,  on  the  commu- 
tation of  tithe  into  a  rent  charge,  that  form  of  popular 
commotion  passed  away,  the  monster  meetings  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  disturbed 
society  throughout  all  its  borders.  Demagogues,  who  were 
determined  to  be  discontented,  could  easily  discover  topics 
for  complaint  and  invective.  As  it  was  impossible  all  at  once 
to  undo  the  effects  of  former  legislation,  a  great  majority  of 
the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  officials  in  the  country,  were 
still  Episcopalians  ;  but  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Relief 
Act.  Government  had  exhibited  an  increasing  disposition  to 
remove  the  nmst  irritating  memorials  of  Protestant  ascend. 
ency.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  oath  required 
from  Roman  Catholics  as  voters  at  elections  in  Ireland  ;*  and 
in  the  following  year,  another  act  formally  repealed  a  whole 
crowd  of  penal  laws.'  In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  created  a  great  sensation  by  pro- 
posing to  treble  the  endowment  to  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
A  grant  of  ^50,000  was,  according  to  his  suggestion,  to  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  College  buildings  ;  and  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  ^^26,000  a  year — not  dependent  on  the 


'  II  is  Ihc  7th  and  8lh  of  Victoria,  cliaji.  \lv.  •'  An  Act  for  ihc  Regulating  of 
Suits  Relating  to  Meeting- homes  and  other  Property  held  for  Religious  Purposei 
by  Persons  Dissenting  from  the  UnitCfl  Cliurch  of  EnglinJand  Ireland." 

'  It  is  the  6th  and  7lh  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxviii. 

'  It  is  the  7th  and  8th  of  \'ieloria,  chaji.  cii.  "  An  Act  (o  Repeal  Certain  Penal 
Enactments  made  against  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,"  vii :  the  sih 
and  6lh  of  Edw^ird  VI.  ;  isi  of  EliiaMh,  chap,  i.,  and  isl  of  Elizabeth,  chap,  il  ; 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  I,  and  tyd  o(  Elizabeth,  chap,  i.  ;  Z7th  of  Elizabeth, 
chap,  ii.,  and  29th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  vi.  ;  s^th  of  Elizabeth,  chap,  i.,  and  3Sth 
of  Elizabeth,  chap.  ii.  ;  Isl  of  James  I.,  chap,  iv ,,  and  3rd  of  James  I.,  chap.  L  ; 
3rd  of  James  I.,  chap  v.,  and  7th  of  James  I.,  chap,  vi  ;  3rd  of  Charles  1., 
chap,  ii.,  and  3Td  of  Charles  I.,  chap.  iv.  ;  16th  of  Charles  I.,  chap,  iv.,  S:c.,&c. 
Mom  of  the  itatutes  repealed  ar«  English  Acts, 
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accidents  of  an  annual  vote,  but  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament — was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  professors  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  students.  Under  the  proposed  Act,  no  less  than  506 
free  students — 253  in  their  senior  classes,  and  253  in  the  junior 
classes — were  to  be  fed,  lodged,  and  educated  in  the  College. 
This  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  policy  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment ;^  and  was  apparently  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
still  farther  grants  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  The 
opposition  to  the  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  more  zealous 
Protestants,  was  general  and  determined ;  and  many  good 
men  denounced  it  as  a  paltry  scheme,  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
statesman,  and  dictated  by  an  unprincipled  expediency. 
Petitions  against  it  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  loaded  the 
tables  of  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  the  Premier  was  able 
to  command  majorities  in  its  favour  in  both  Houses  of  Legis- 
lation.2  In  the  following  year.  Government  took  another  step 
in  the  way  of  conciliation  by  inviting  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council.*  The  aged  ecclesiastic — who  was  a  very 
mild  and  cautious  man — declined,  however,  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered dignity. 

When  the  Maynooth  bill  was  under  discussion,  another 
measure,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Government 
now  promulgated  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  three 
Queen's  Colleges — one,  to  be  in  Ulster  ;  one,  in  Connaught ; 
and  one,  in  Munster.  A  sum  of  ;^ioo,ooo  was  to  be  expended 
on  the  erection  of  buildings  ;  and  each  college  was  to  have 
an  endowment  of  £t,QOO  per  annum,  to  pay  the  salaries  of 


*  **  It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  openly  stated  by  me,  and  as  openly  accepted 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  that  this  measure  was  preparatory  to  one  for  the  general 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a 
private  conversation  at  Nuncham,  a  few  years  afterwards,  suqgested  such  a  measure 
as  fit  to  be  adopted  ;  but  when  Mr.  Sheil,  who  was  present,  urged  that  Sir  Robert 
himself  ought  to  be  the  minister  to  propose  it,  he  declined  any  such  responsibility." 
— /Cfco/I^i'/iorts  am/  Su^estions  by  John  Earl  Russell^  p.  212.     London,  1 875. 

*  The  Act  is  the  8th  and  9th  of  Victoria,  chap.  xxv. 

«  Meagher's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Mcst  Rev.  Daniel  Murray^ 
laU  Archbishop  of  Dublin^  p.  64.     Dublin,  1 853. 
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Hicsidtnts,  Professors,  and  olhent     All  these  oflicials  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  semmaries,  which  were 
to  be  strictly  non-sectarian,  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment  of    literary   and   scientific  instruction.     Gentlemen   of 
reputable  moral  character,  irrespective  of  creed,  were  to  be 
eligible  as  Presidents  and   Professors.      The  colleges  them-    | 
selves  were  to  give  no  theological  teaching  ;  but  ecclesiastics     , 
representing  the  various  churches,  under  the  title  of  Deans     . 
of  Residences,  were  to  communicate  such  religious  instruction     . 
as  they  deemed  desirable,  and  to  watch  over  the  morals  of   I 
the  students  of  their  respective  denominations.  j 

The  announcement  of  the  project  for  the  erection  of  the    \ 
Queen's  Colleges  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  enlightened    | 
statesmen  of  all   parties  in  Great    Britain ;    but  it  did  not    | 
generally  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  the  country     , 
which  it  was  intended  to  benefit.     Dublin   College  had  long 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the  department  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion; and  h;id  acted  for  ages  as  a  sciiaol  of  jirtiselytism  :  for  it 
had    required    every   one   whom    it   admitted,   even   to   the 
humble  position  of  a  sizar,  to   conform   to   the    Established 
Church.-     Multitudes  of  youths  had  thus  been  drawn  away 
from  other  denominations  by   the  attractions  of  its  honours 
and  emoluments.      Its  ample  revenues — far   surpassing  the 
income  of  all  the  Queen's  Colleges  combined^ — still  secured 
for  it  a  tempting  superiority  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  literary  degrees;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  three  new  rivals,  each  of  easier  access  tn  its 


'  Inimedialely  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  Dublin 
University  liegan  to  adopt  i  more  liberal  policy. 

■  According  to  n  return  recently  made  lo  the  House  of  Commons  'be  following 
was  the  revenue,  from  all  sources,  of  Trinity  Collie,  UiiblJE,  for  each  of  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  1874  :— 1S69,  ^59.932  6s.  +/.  ;  1870,  £sS.9ji 
i9/.5rf.;  iSr  I,  £61,6^7  5s.  3  J.  ;  1872.^59,850111.  7fl'.  ;  1873,  ^61.313101.  &/. 
Report  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prinieii  3HI  July,  1874,  This 
return  exhibits  an  armual  revenue  on  the  average  eicecilingjj&i.ooo  0  year.  The  Pro- 
voiil's  salary  for  each  of  these  years  on  an  nveragc  somewhat  exceeded /'3. 400.  The 
lauded  properly  of  tlic  college,  aceording  to  (he  same  return,  produces  upnarik  of 
;£40,ooo  per  nimum.  It  appears,  from  the  same  document,  that  Trinity  College 
'  ;  Irish  Church  Act 


Tx  the  Ecctesiasticat  Cominis! 


1   respt 


I  of   ecclesiastical    pslronage,    the   s 
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own  province,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  attended  by  as  many  students  as  it  had  hitherto 
enrolled.  Whilst  Irish  Episcopalians  did  not  feel  warmly 
interested  in  the  new  collegiate  scheme,  it  was  regarded  with 
the  utmost  distrust  by  the  Romish  hierarchy.  They  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  free  intellectual  intercourse  among 
students  of  different  Churches.  They  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  encouraging  young  Romanists  to  listen  to  pre- 
lections on  classics,  or  physics,  or  metaphysics,  by  scholars 
who  were  not  prepared  to  maintain  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Popery  is  a  religion  which  cannot 
well  afford  to  be  discussed;  it  shrinks  from  the  ordeal  of 
cross-examination ;  and  it  would  fain  shut  out  its  votaries 
from  all  close  contact  with  the  advocates  of  an  enlightened 
and  earnest  Protestantism.  Were  Romish  prelates  honestly 
to  speak  out  their  convictions,  they  would  say  that  the  apos- 
tolic precept :  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  ^ 
is  a  mis-direction.  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  sal- 
vation, their  teaching  is:  "  Make  no  inquiry;  never  look  into 
a  book  on  any  religious  subject  written  by  a  Protestant ;  hear 
your  Church  ;  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  your  fathers."  The 
new  seminaries — one  of  which  was  erected  in  Belfast ;  another, 
in  Cork;  and  another,  in  Galway — communicated  religious 
instruction  only  through  the  indirect  medium  of  their  Deans  of 
Residences  ;  and  though  highly  respectable  professors — some 
in  communion  with  the  Pope,  and  some  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Protestant  denominations — were  nominated 
to  the  new  academic  chairs,  the  Romish  hierarchy  united  with 
the  High  Church  party,  in  seeking  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  them,  by  denouncing  them  as  the  *'  godless  colleges." 
The  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  met  with  more 
favour  from  Irish  Presbyterians.  They  had  been  long  ex- 
cluded from  University  preferments  ;  and  they  were  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  being  eligible  to  professorships  and 
scholarships,  irrespective  of  theological  peculiarities.  They 
had  already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  national  system  of 
school  teaching ;  and  they  could  not  well  disapprove  of  the 

'  I  Thcss.  V.  21. 
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general  features  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion. They  felt  confident  that  true  science  can  never 
impair  the  credit  of  (jcniiinc  Chrislianity ;  and  they  saw  no 
dan(-cr  in  placing  the  rising  generation  under  tlic  tuttton 
of  instructors,  who  did  not  meddle  with  theology,  and  who 
were  eminently  qualified  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  the 
calculus,  or  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors,  or  the  wonders 
of  anatomy.  Bui  the  General  Assembly  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  it  had  not  been  treated  equitably  by  the  State  in 
educational  arrangements ;  for  whilst  Kpiscopalians  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Dublin  University,  with  its  magiiiticciit 
resources;  and  whilst  Roman  Catholics  received  such  a 
princely  dowry  for  Maynooth  ;  Irish  Presbyterian  theological 
Professors — though  expected  to  train  ministers  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  couotrj'— had  nothing 
more  than  a  pittance  of  ^500  a  year'  doled  out  by  an  annua) 
vote  of  Parliament !  It  appeared,  besides,  that,  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  there  was  no  provision  fur  (tte  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  which  Presbyterian  candidates 
for  the  pastoral  office  were  required  to  study. 

At  this  period  the  greater  number  of  the  youths,  looking 
forward  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  received  their  collegiate 
training  at  the  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution.  That 
seminary,  as  has  been  already  stated,^  was  under  the  care  of 
Joint  Boards  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  who  nominated  to 
the  chairs  of  literature  and  science.  Their  appointments 
had  not  been  always  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terian Synods  ;  and  the  last  Professor  of  moral  philosophy 
selected  by  them,  had  proved  so  objectionable,  that  the 
students  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  tuition.  It  was  feared, 
by  many  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Crown 
itself  would  choose  unsuitable  Professors,  to  preside  over 
certain  classes  which  Presbyterian  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  expected  to  attend ;  and  that  thus  the  heartburnings, 
created  in  times  past  by  such  selections,  would  be  unhappily 


is.  /:iSO  for  a   Professor  of  Church  Hi- 
iteraturc,  ai.<l  ^i'loo  Mcli  f,>r  livo  Proftsior 
islcrsof  coiigregalinn?. 
jcfoie,  [>.  436  of  Ihis  roTume. 


i'Tp  jC'S"  lor  a  Professor  of 
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perpetuated.  But,  withal,  the  Queen's  Colleges  presented  so 
many  evident  advantages,  and  placed  Presbyterians  in  such 
an  improved  position  in  regard  to  the  higher  education,  that 
they  were  willing  to  give  them  all  the  encouragement  they 
could  legitimately  bestow.  Meanwhile  Government  agreed 
to  make  additional  provision  for  the  training  of  candidates 
going  forward  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  by  increasing  the 
parliamentary  grant  to  their  theological  Professors,  and  by 
the  endowment  of  four  new  theological  chairs.  The  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  were  thus  re- 
moved ;  and,  as  the  appointments  to  the  chairs  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  were  most  judicious,  the  General  Assembly 
no  longer  hesitated  to  sanction  attendance  on  its  classes. 

Before  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  broached  his  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  the  General 
Assembly  had  projected  the  establishment  of  a  college  under 
its  own  superintendence.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cookstown 
in  September,  1844,  it  had  resolved  unanimously  that  such  a 
college  was  desirable  and  necessary ;  and  it  had  empowered 
a  committee  to  take  whatever  steps  appeared  to  them  ex- 
pedient, for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  institute. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  of  the  English  statesman,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  this 
object ;  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
could  safely  avail  itself  of  the  teaching,  supplied  in  several 
of  the  collegiate  classes,  connected  with  the  new  seminaries. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  Assembly  in  1846 — whilst  the 
matter  was  still  under  consideration — it  was  announced  that 
Mrs.  Magee,  a  wealthy  lady  resident  in  Dublin,  had  recentlj" 
died ;  and  had  bequeathed  to  three  trustees  a  sum  of 
;^2o,ooo  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  college. 
The  amount  was  in  itself  obviously  inadequate  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  support  of  a  complete  staff  of 
literary  and  theological  Professors ;  and  many  thought  it 
should  be  devoted  to  the  full  equipment  of  a  theological 
seminary  at  Belfast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen's 
College  ;  but  the  trustees  contended  that  they  could  not  thus 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  testatrix  ;  and  refused  to  consent 
to  any  such  appropriation.     When  the  Assembly  saw  that  it 
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could  not  obtain  their  aid,  It  proceeded  tocollcct,  by  voluatary 
contributions,  the  funds  required  to  furnish  the  needful  accom- 
niudatioo  for  il«  theolot^ical  classes;  a  suiublc  site  for  the 
building  was  sam  secured;  and,  in  December,  1853,  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Uelfost,  was  opened  by  an  address  from 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigni,  ihe  historian  of  the 
German  RefonnatioR.  Before  this  time,  Mrs.Matrce's  trustees 
had  resolved  to  erect  her  college  in  Londonderry ;  but  various 
obstacles  long  obstructed  the  accomplishment  of  their  design ; 
■nd  it  was  not  until  October,  1865,  that  the  Magec  College 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  seven  Professors, 
constituting  its  faculty,  give  instruction  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  theology. 

The  Act  fur  the  augmentation  of  the  endowment  to  May- 
ikjoth  College,  had  not  been  long  on  the  Statute  Bool:,  when 
the  most  distinguished  Irishman,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  finished  his  career.  Daniel  O'ConncU 
had  been  now,  for  upwards  oftJjirty  years,  tlw  idol  of  his  co- 
religionists. He  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  he  was  educated  at  St,  Omers;  but,  whilst  his 
course  was  still  undecided,  the  Irish  Parliament  removed  the 
restrictions  which  prevented  the  admission  of  Romanists  to 
the  legal  profe.ssion  ;  and,  in  1 798 — the  year  of  the  Rebellion — 
he  was  called,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  the  Irish  bar. 
For  a  time,  he  obtained  little  practice ;  but  his  leisure  was 
as.siduoiisly  employed  in  legal  studies  ;  and,  when  his  remark- 
able ability  began  to  be  known,  he  rapidly  acquired  business. 
From  an  uncle,  he  inherited  lands,  worth  several  thousands  a 
year,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  He  had  a  complete  command 
of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  of  the  English  tongue;  and,  in  the 
cross-examination  of  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  he  was 
almost  unrivalled.  He  could  coax,  browbeat,  and  banter  ;  he 
excelled  in  broad  Irish  humour ;  and  terrible  was  his  power 
of  vituperation.  As  a  popular  leader  he  possessed  tact, 
shrewdness,  and  subtlety  ;  he  was  a  complete  master  of  that 
Bpecies  of  oratory  which  delights  the  mob;  in  private  he  was 
a  most  entertaining  companion  ;  and  he  gathered  around  him 
troops  of  friends  who  were  prepared  to  do  almost  anything  at 
his  bidding.     He  obtained  credit  everywhere  for  securing  the 
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passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  by  his  return 
as  member  for  the  County  of  Clare  ;  and,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, his  influence  with  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  was 
predominant.  He  was  a  devoted  Papist ;  he  boasted  that  he 
knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  nothing  of  theology  ;^  in  his 
later  years  he  was  always  attended  by  a  priest,  who  celebrated 
mass  daily  in  his  family  ;  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  he  thus  commanded 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy.  He  boasted  that  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  as  he  was  proceeding 
with  his  attempts  to  intimidate  Government  by  his  monster 
meetings  for  Repeal,  he  found  himself  entangled  in  difficulties 
before  which  he  was  obliged  to  succumb.  A  great  demon- 
stration, to  be  made  at  Clontarf  in  1843,  was  interdicted  by 
proclamation ;  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  satellites,  he 
was  subsequently  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
misdemeanour  ;  and,  when  found  guilty  by  a  Dublin  jury, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  an  appeal  to  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  restored  to  liberty ;  but  he  had  now 
to  encounter  the  bitter  taunt,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
freedom  to  the  stern  integrity  of  those  Saxon  legislators,  whom 
he  had  so  often  and  so  basely  traduced.  In  1846,  a  visit  of  a 
commissioner  of  the  London  Times  newspaper  to  his  estates 
in  County  Kerry,  lowered  him  still  farther  in  public  estima- 
tion. The  very  individual,  who  had  been  employed  throughout 
life  in  stirring  up  the  worst  passions  of  his  countrymen  against 
landlords  and  middlemen,  was  himself  discovered  to  be  an 
odious  middleman  and  a  most  indifferent  landlord.  It  was 
found  that  in  Derrynane  Beg — a  village  on  his  own  property, 
and  about  a  mile  from  his  own  residence  of  Derrynane  Abbey — 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  pane  of  glass,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  hovels,  which  lodged  some  sixty-two  families  of  his 
miserable  tenantry.  In  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  houses,  was 
there  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  or  any  furniture,  but  an  iron  pot  and 
a  rude  bedstead.     In  many  of  the  hovels,  the  smoke  came  out 


>  Ufe  and  Tvttes,  by  Luby,  p.  418. 
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of  the  doors — us  there  were  no  diioineys.*  The  cabins  were 
thatched  with  potato  ttalks,  having  fUt  »tone>  and  sods  pQed 
on  this  Twf\nQ.  to  mend  it  and  keep  it  down.  This  crushing 
expOAurc  sadly  humiliated  the  proud  demagogue;  and  the 
icfusal  of  the  part}*,  since  knuwn  as  the  Irt>h  NationaJtsta,  to 
ntmiit  any  longer  to  his  dictation — addt:d  to  the  gloom  of 
fais  declining  years.  Broken  down  in  health  and  spirit,  be 
withdrew  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  papal 
benediction  before  be  closed  his  career  on  eartii.  But  he  did 
not  enjoy  that  metancholy  BatJsraction.  I  Ic  died  at  Genoa  b 
Hay  1847.  In  accordance  with  bis  own  instructions,  his  heart 
¥na  con^'cycd  to  Rome.'  Hb  body  was  brought  back  to 
Ireland  ;  where  it  was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  in  Glasnevin  cemetery,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin. 

The  career  of  Daniel  O'Connell  suggests  many  mournful 
reflections.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  gifted 
individuals  of  his  age  ;  but  wc  may  fairiy  question  his  claim 
to  be  considered  a  good  man  and  a  genuine  patriot.  He  had 
a  clear  and  viijorous  intellect  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  when  he  represented  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
witii  Great  Britain,  as  tiic  jjrand  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of 
Ireland.      The   accomplishment  of   such   a    measure   would 


'  /.f/ffyi  n,i  Ih!  C.m.litum  of  fh.  Ft.'/:!,  of  Ir/Ux.l,  hy  Thomas  Campbell  Foster, 
El^.,or[ln.•MiUlll<;TL■m|llc,  larn^ttr-pl-ijw,  pp.  396,528,529.  544.  London,  1S46. 

*  Tlie  Rev.  IJt.  Miler,  tiis  chapbin,  ulio,  aci-umpanied  by  young  Daniel 
O'Connell,  rcpairc.l  10  Hume  with  the  hc.irl  of  the  deceased  immediitely  Bfict  his 
demise.  Ihiia  ilescrii.es  his  inlerview  on  Ih  at  occasion  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff:— 
"  Afier  p.l•^illg  thumi^h  Ihe  vast  and  gui^eous  saloons  and  gnlleries  of  the  Quirinal, 
wc  fuunil  till'  ante-chamtiers  fillcJ  uilh  (jronps  of  personages  in  every  style  of 
costume,  from  the  ylilicrinj;  uniform  lo  (he  cowl,  and  a.U  before  us  in  the  order 
or  reception.  Jiul  ihe  name  of  O'Connell  was  a  l.ali;man  «hich  brought  u»  al 
once  into  the  presence  of  hii  Holiness  ;  and.  while  lO'Connell's  son)  Daniel  was 
kis.sing  bi>  feet,  the  rontilT  said  :  '  ^iiicc  that  happiness  I  had  so  longed  for  was 
not  reserved  for  me — to  beliold  and  tmSiJuzc  Iht  hero  aj  Chriilinnity — let  me  at  least 
have  the  consolaliim  to  emiirace  his  son,'  He  llien  drew  the  son  ol  O'Connell  lo 
fais  bosotn  and  embraced  )ihn,  ...  I  must  not  attempt  to  detail  the  manner  in 
which  his  11  oh ness  eulogised  the  Liberator  as  the  g}t,it  ckampien  p/ r/iisKH  end 
t/U  Cku'.A,  as  the  father  of  his  country,  anJ  Iht  glory  a/  the  wMt  Christian 
■usirld:'~Thi  IauI  Da\s  -f  O'Cenmll.  by  \V.  B,  Mactabe,  E'q..  p.  [05.  Dublin, 
1S47 
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assuredly  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  sorrows  for 
this  distracted  land.  And  yet,  in  pursuit  of  this  bugbear,  he 
induced  his  poor  countrymen  to  neglect  their  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  to  waste  their  time  and  money  in  attendance  on 
his  monster  meetings.  When,  on  one  occasion,  he  assured  them 
that  there  would  be  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  College 
Gieen  within  the  year,  the  utmost  charity  can  scarcely  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity.  For  a  long  period  he  kept  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  most  unhealthy  excitement ;  and,  though  he 
counselled  the  people  not  to  break  the  law,  he  taught  them  to 
evade  its  obligations  ;  to  turn  Government  into  contempt ;  and 
to  live  on  the  very  verge  of  rebellion.  He  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  that  regard  for  truth,  without  which  no  man,  however 
otherwise  distinguished,  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.^ 
When  seeking  to  evade  a  difficulty,  or  carry  a  favourite 
object,  or  annoy  an  adversary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods.  He  gloried  in  his  powers  of 
abuse ;  and  he  once  condescended,  in  a  Dublin  market-place, 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  an  ill-tongued  huckstress,  to 
prove  how  far  he  was  her  superior  in  the  department  of 
Billingsgate.  The  sad  state  of  his  own  tenantry  attested,  how 
shamefully  he  neglected  the  most  obvious  means  of  promoting 
the  comfort  and  elevation  of  the  people.  And  if  we  are  to 
credit  reports,  propagated  even  by  his  own  admirers,  he  was 
very  far  from  a  model  of  purity  in  his  domestic  relations.* 
His  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rites  of  his  Church,  and  his 
servile  devotion  to  the  priesthood,  earned  for  him  a  high 
religious  reputation  among  Romanists ;  but  they  failed  to 
prove  that  Popery  can  sanctify  the  heart,  or  adorn  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 


*  Sec  Pictorial  History  of  Engtand^  vii.  200,  389,  660.  Sec  also  Dr.  Porter's 
Life  of  Dr.  Cooke^  p.  354,  new  edition. 

*  *'  Whilst  he  doted  on  his  wife  and  children,  he  is  said  to  have  not  unfre- 
qtuntly  forgotten  his  marriage  vows." — Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  O' Connelly  by 
Luby,  p.  531.     His  licentiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  his  own  co-religionists. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  THE  DEATH   OF  DANIEL  O'CONNELL  TO  THE  PERI 
OF  DISESTABLISHMENT.      A.D.   1847  TO  A.D.    iS/I. 

THE   PAMINt— TBS    Bin* 


The  year  1847  suppHes  one  of  the  most  melancholy  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Ireland.  For  some  preceding  seasons 
the  potato  crop  had  partially  failed  ;  but  in  1846  the  blight 
was  almost  universal.  The  food  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  people  was  thus  destroyed  ;'  and  the  country  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  famine.  In  December  1846,  upwards  of 
five  thousand  wretched  beings  were  begging  in  the  streets  of 
Cork  ;  and,  when  utterly  exhausted,  they  crawled  to  the  work- 
house to  die.'  In  rural  districts,  children,  looking  like  old 
men  and  women  through  the  effects  of  hunger,'  were  to  be 
seen  sitting  in  groups  at  the  cabin  doors,  silent  and  sad  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  poor  lived  for  days  or  weeks  on  turnips  or 
cabbages.'  Early  in  1847  the  accounts  from  a!l  quarters — 
particularly  from  the  south  and  west — were  most  appalling. 
In  Skibbereen.  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  constant  use 
for  a  coffin  with  movable  sides,  in  which  the  dead  were  carried 
to  the  grave-yard,  and  there  dropped  into  the  ground.'     As 

'  It  wascalculalcii  ihat  Ireland  lost  ihis  year,  by  the  failure  of  the  crop,  at  least 
;^i6,ooo,[>xi.     Wliilsl  the  ]>otati>es  were  ruined,  the  oat  crop  was  als'j  (Icficicnt. 

•  Magiiire's  Father  Malhaf,  \x  378. 

>  IbiJ.  p.  382.  *  Ihi.L 

'  Ihid.  p.  386.  In  17CO  there  was  aQuakcr  meeliiii;h.iii>;c  in  Skibbereen.  .\n 
old  record  coiilains  the  following  entry,  dated  May  zi^lh,  1700: — "There  is  1 
meeting-house  for  the  Quakers  in  Skibbeieen.     Every  Sunday  the  Quakers  in  and 
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time  advanced,  the  prospect  became  still  more  dismal.  Whole 
families  were  exterminated  by  dysentery,  fever,  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  bodies  lay  five  or  six  days  unburied.^  Government 
expended  vast  sums  in  its  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  national 
suffering  ;  and  in  March,  1847,  there  were  employed,  in  public 
works,  the  enormous  number  of  734,000  persons — representing 
so  many  families,  or  upwards  of  three  millions  of  individuals.* 
The  people  emigrated  in  crowds ;  and,  in  four  or  five  years, 
Ireland  lost  about  one  third  of  its  population.^ 

The  famine  silently  accomplished  a  social  revolution. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  gentry  all  over  the  country  who 
had  once  lived  in  extravagance,  and  who  were  too  proud  to 
seek  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  engaging  in  trade ;  their 
estates  were  heavily  encumbered  ;  and  now,  with  greatly 
reduced  means,  they  were  still  struggling  to  maintain  a 
position  of  respectability.  The  potato  blight  completed  their 
ruin.  Their  starving  tenantry  could  pay  no  rents ;  their 
creditors  could  obtain  no  interest  for  their  money ;  and,  totally 
unable  to  meet  the  claims  for  rent-charge  and  increased  poor 
rates,  some  of  them  were  themselves  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
the  workhouses.  In  1849  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  an  act  to  "  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  encumbered 
estates  in  Ireland ;  "*   and,  during  the  ten  following  years. 


near  Skibbereen  hold  a  meeting — generally  a  silent  one-  to  the  number  of  about 
eight  families,  and  also  on  Thursdays.** — Brady's  Cork^  Cloytu^  and  Ross^  vol.  ii. 
453.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  was  not  a  single  Quaker  in  Skib- 
bereen or  the  neighbourhood.  1  Maguire's  Father  Alathav,  p.  387. 

•  Ibid,  p.  402.   Pim's  Comiieion  and  Prospects  0/ Ireland,  p.  131.  Dublin,  1848. 
'  In  1841  the  population  of  Ireland,  according   to  the  census  of  that  year, 

amounted  to  8,175,124.  It  continued  to  increase  till  1846,  when  it  probably 
amounted,  according  to  the  preceding  rate  of  increase,  to  8,578,000.  In  185 1  it 
had  decreased,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  to  6,552,385.  In  the  five 
years,  from  1847  to  1 85 1  inclusive,  no  less  than  i  (067,559  persons  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  North  America.  See  Tyansnciions  of  Society  of  Friends,  Appendix,  p. 
358.  In  1847  the  Irish  emigrants  sent  home  ^200,000.  In  185 1  their  remittances 
to  their  friends  in  their  nxUive  country  were  estimated,  for  that  single  year,  at  a 
million.     Ibid,  p.  47. 

*  The  I2th  and  13th  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxviii.  In'the  same  year  (1849)  ***  Act 
was  passed  (12th  and  13th  of  Victoria,  chap,  cv.)  "for  converting  the  renewable 
leasehold  tenure  of  lands  in  Ireland  into  tenure  in  fee."  In  1849  (^states  in  Ireland 
to  the  value  of ;( 1,500,000  per  annum  were  under  the  care  of  the  law  courts. 
•  Transactions  €f  the  Society  of  Friends,  p.  1 14. 
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under  the  operation  of  this  Uw,  upwards  of  twenty-five  mD- 
lioas  sterling  wcfe  paid  for  property  sold  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.'  Even  this  enormous  amount  docs  not  folly 
represent  the  value  of  the  estates  brought  to  auction  ;  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  at  first  thrown  upon  the  market, 
diminislied  competition  ;  and  wealthy  capitalists  often  nude 
purchases  on  terms  which,  before  or  since,  would  have  been 
deemed  equivalent  to  partial  conhscation.  In  the  course  of  i 
few  years,  many  of  the  Irish  peasantry  and  yeomanry  were  ia 
the  hands  of  another  race  of  proprietors ;  and  though  there 
were  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  capital  and  intelligence  of 
these  strangers  contributed  much  to  promote  their  comfort, 
there  were  others  in  which  the  new  lords  of  the  soil,  viewing 
their  bargains  merely  in  the  light  of  a  mercantile  investment, 
sought,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rents,  to  extract  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest  from  the  farming  population. 

Though  the  blight  prevailed  throughout  all  Ireland,  it  was 
ffit  with  peculiar  severity  by  the  people  of  Connaught  and 
Munster.  In  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  otily  food.  Tlie  inliabitants  of  Ulster 
and  Lciiistcr,  who  were  generally  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  who  were  not  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence 
on  a  single  esculent,  were  better  prepared  for  the  calamity.* 
The  famine  inflicted  on  Irish  Romanism  the  heaviest  blow  it 
had  sustained  since  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion,  two 
hundred  years  before.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
it  lost  in  Ireland,  by  death  and  emigration,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  its  adherents.     The  folly  and  wicked- 


I  Maguire's  fatifr  AftM.-u;  p.  453. 

'  The  following  laWe,  selling  forlh  the  number  receiving  radons,  and  (he  loUl 
eipenditure  under  the  Relief  Act  (toih  of  Victoria,  chap,  vii.)  in  each  of  the  four 
Trovinces,  mty  \>c  adducn!  in  cuntirmation  of  the  statement  ia  the  lent : — 

l-'lsl" 346,517  £i70.59S 

Leinster 450,606  308, Ou8 

Munster 1.013,826  6/1,554 

Connaught yA^.d^l  526,048 

2,556,601  ^1,676,268 

The  annexed  table,  exhibiting  Ihe  population  uf  the  four  piovinces,  according  to 
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ness  of  O'Connell's  agitation,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  were 
now  clearly  displayed ;  for,  had  Ireland  at  this  time  been  left 
to  its  own  resources,  it  would  have  presented  intensely  aggra- 
vated scenes  of  dreadful  and  hopeless  misery.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  millions  of  money  expended  by  England  for  its 
benefit,  whole  districts  would  have  been  almost  entirely  de- 
populated. As  the  landlords,  in  various  places,  were  unable 
to  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge,  some  even  of  the  established 
clergy  were  reduced  to  utter  want ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  apply  for  subscriptions  to  provide  for  their  destitution.^  The 
famine  gave  a  decided  check  to  political  commotion.  The 
country,  for  years  before,  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  uninter- 
mitting  excitement;  and  in  1848,  disaffection  vented  itself ,  in 
an  abortive  effort  at  rebellion,  which  revealed  only  the  sense- 
lessness of  those  concerned  in  it ;  but  the  mass  of  the  suffer- 
ing peasantry  were  now  taught  to  feel,  that  those  who  had 
been  long  held  up  to  their  execration,  as  "the  brutal  and 
bloody  Saxons,"  were  their  most  considerate  and 
generous  benefactors.  At  this  period  none  exerted  them- 
selves more  nobly,  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  than 


the  census  of  1841,  and  the  valuation  for  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment,  will  illustrate 

the  preceding : — 

Population.  Valua'ioo. 

Ulster 2,386,373  /3.320^I33 

Leinster I,973»73«  4,624,542 

Munsler 2,396,161  3.777»«03 

Connaught 1,418,859  1,465,643 

J^,i75,>24  ;f  13. 187,421 

—  The  Condition  and  Ptospccis  of  Ireland,  by  Jonathan  Pirn,  p.  105.  Dublin, 
1848.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  works  during  the  winter  of  1846-7  pro- 
bably amounted  to  ;f  5,000,00a  Ibid,  p.  131.  It  appears  from  the  first  of  the  above 
tables,  that  the  Relief  Act  of  1847  led  to  an  additional  expenditure  of  ;f  1,676,268. 
The  loth  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxxii.  authorized  the  further  expenditure  of  ;£i,  500^000 
in  various  improvements  on  the  land.  In  addition  to  all  this,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  ;f  800, 000  were  made  for  the  re  ief  of  the  starving  population, 
and  many  of  the  more  wealthy  landlords  supported  the  destitute  poor  on  their 
estates  from  their  own  unaided  resources.  Ibid,  pp.  81,  86.  Advances,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearV  ten  millions,  were  made  by  Parliament.  Transactions  0/  the 
Society  of  Frunds^  p.  44. 

'  Ufe  and  CorresponcUnce  of  Archbishop  Whately,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  116,  117.  To  this 
fund  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Whately  contributed  jf 47a  The  Archbishop's 
total  contributions  to  relieve  the  distress  of  1848-9  amounted  to  about  ;^,ooa 
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the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Their  contribul 
were  OH  a  princely  scale ;  and  they  eiiijiloyed  no  little 
and  care,  in  making  arrangements  to  .iccure  the  judicious 
tribution  of  tlicir  charity.'     During  the  famine,  the  R< 
Catholic  clergy  signalized  their  zeal  by  their  attention  t« 
uck  and  the  dying;  but  they  seldom  supplied  them  with' 
substantial  aid.     Some  of  the  priests  had,  no  doubt, 
to  Sparc,  for  the  prevalent  distress  had  greatly  diminished 
incomes ;  but  it  was  observed  that  those  of  them,  who 
known  to  have  money  at  command,  did  not  seem  wilUi 
spend  it,  in  mitigating  the  hardships  of  their  perishing  pai 
ioners.'     They  preferred  to  hoard  it  up  for  tlic   building  « 
repair  of  chapels,  or  for  other  objects  fitted  to  promote  the 
glory  of  their  own  denomination.*     The  Protestant  ministen 
exhibited  a  more  catholic  spirit.     Out  of  their  poverty,  thej 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  sustcntation  of  their  starrii^ 
neighbours  of  a  different  creed.*     These  things   were  noted 


1  The  Friends  ni>ed  nearly  /'loo.QOO  for  IliC  Tchtf  of  Irish  deslituli 
volume  publLshciI  by  ihcni  (Dutilin,  185^)  enliUed  Trunsaciitni  of  the  Ce^r* 
SHief  CommilUr  ef  Ikt  Soiiity  b/  Fritnds  dunng  Ikt  Famine  in  IrtianJ  lo  1^ 
and  1847,  ii  Full  of  ilMpty  interatin);  and  imporUnt  inroniuilion  relatirc 
slale  of  the  country  at  tbis  [imt  The  ciliicni  of  the  United  Stalei  of  .' 
now  rcnderi'd  m<»I  8^""''""  "i'i-  The  Friends  rcceiveii  frum  ihem  donai 
food  valued  at  £131,847.  The  town  of  Sleulienville,  in  Ohio— with  a  popuhmt 
of  only  6,(XX)  souls— contributed  no  le*s  than  350  barrels  of  flour.  TramaiOm. 
P-  24J- 

'  It  U  but  fair  lo  stale  that,  al  Ihii  crisis,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  othcn  on- 
neded  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  nobly  conlriliuled  to  the  relief  of  the  lUiriif 
population.  See  I'laHiae-liom  i/f  Ikt  Cenlrnl  Commilttt  a/  Ike  Siiiifty  of  f-riai^ 
p.   194. 

*  '■  Their  income,"  says  Archbishop  Wh.ilcly,  "we-c  spent  during  the  fjnwe 
as  Ihey  were  spent  before  it,  and  as  Ihey  are  now  spent,  fit  tkemsefits,  or  hoarJo) 
till  Ihey  could  be  employed  in  large  subscripliona  lo  chapels  or  convents,  jW 
this  was  not  the  worst.  In  many  cases  ihey  refutsed  lo  those  whu  could  dm.  ' 
who  would  rol  pay  for  them,  Ihe  sactamenta  of  ihcir  Church."-^ — £yt  anJ  €/'"■ 
sfondmce  of  Riehard  WhaMy,  ZJ.O,,  vol.  ii,  p.,  24*. 

*  The  Secretary  to  the  Commiltee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a  leller  ixA 
January  3rd,  1S47,  and  referring  particularly  to  the  destilulion  in  Con  naught,  toB 
the  following  leslimnny  :— "All  religious  and  political  differences  are  ft*  fe 
present  forgoilen.  The  pressure  of  a  common  danger  has  united  nil  parlii:~.  fit : 
common  object.  The  minisleis  of  all  deno  mi  nations,  and  eipeci,ili..  /,;<■  l~  . 
Rngland  riergy,  are  actively  engaged  in  admini^lerinij  relief." — 7>,,,-,    - 

354.     We  are  10  remember  thai,  in  the  Wcal  of  IiclanJ,  the  Roniiil,  :  ,,,,,, 


by  (kr  the  n 


body  of  clergy. 
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by  the  more  intelligent  Romanists  ;  and  helped  to  break 
down  their  prejudices  against  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  famine,  missions,  specially 
designed  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Romish  population, 
had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  For  years, 
the  inhabitants  of  Birr  ^ — a  town  of  King^s  County,  on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary — had  been  kept  in  a  constant  ferment 
by  disputes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Michael  Crotty — a  popular  Roman  Catholic  curate,  who  had 
been  suspended  by  his  bishop  for  want  of  due  deference  to 
episcopal  authority — refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence ;  and 
was  supported  in  his  contumacy  by  a  large  body  of  parish- 
ioners. In  1829  he  was  joined  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  William 
Crotty — another  Roman  Catholic  priest,  somewhat  more  en- 
lightened— who  had  been  already  convinced  of  the  error  of  a 
number  of  the  dogmas  of  Popery.  Funds  were  now  collected 
for  the  building  of  a  Protestant  church  ;  and,  in  1836,  the 
Latin  prayers  were  laid  aside,  the  elevation  of  the  host  was 
discontinued,  and  the  wine  was  used,  together  with  the  wafer, 
in  the  Eucharist.  Additional  reforms  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced ;  and,  in  1838,  the  Gospel  was  preached,  the  sacraments 
were  administered,  and  public  worship  was  celebrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  observed  among  Protestant  non- conformists.^ 
The  Rev.  Michael  Crotty  meanwhile  left  the  place,  and  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  his  relative 
remained  with  the  people  ;  and,  in  May,  1839,  ^  memorial, 
signed  by  himself  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  members  of 
his  congregation,  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin. 
The  petitioners  stated  that  they  were  desirous  to  enter  into 
communion  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presby- 
tery appointed  a  commission  to  inquire,  on  the  spot,  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  application  was  addressed  to 
them ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  agreed  to  give  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  approval.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterian 

*  Or  Parsonstown. 

'  A  narrative  of  the  Reformation  in  Birr,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Dublin,  may  be  found  appended  to  the  Reix)rt  of  the  Home  Mission  of  the  S3mod 
of  Ulster,  presented  to  the  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Belfast,  June,  1839. 
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Church  of  Birr,  or  Parsoostown,     Some  time  after  Mr.  Cro 

had  been  recogni.Kd  as  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  lu  \ 
obtained  a  coadjutor  in  tlie  Re\-.  Dr.  Carlilc,  of  DublLo — a 
minister  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  oncol'  the  original 
Commisitionera  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.'  Dr. 
Carlile  hod,  for  many  years,  cherislied  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  imparting  spiritual  instnictioo  to  Irish  Komanists  ;  at  an 
cnrlter  period  of  bis  life,  he  had  published  a  little  work  in 
which  he  bad  sketched  the  plan  on  which,  as  he  concei\'cd,  a 
mission  to  them  should  b<  conducted  .*  and  the  remarkable 
circumstances,  under  which  Mr.  Crotty  and  his  friends  had 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Churdi.  appeared  lo  him  to  present  a 
providential  opening  for  carrying  hia  views  intooper.itian.  In 
1838.  he  had  resigned  hi*  place  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Board  ;  and  now,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Birr,  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  evangelistic  labours  in  that 
town  and  neigh hotirhnod.  Heerccted  male  and  female  scliools. 
superintended  Scripture  readers,  preached  to  the  congregation, 
and  ze.ilou-Iy  performed  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministn,-. 
He  tau^'lu  a  pure  CliristiaiiJty  as  wc-ll  by  c-\ample  as  by 
precept ;  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  exhibited  in  his  own 
conduct,  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  After  spending 
upwards  of  tliirtccn  years  of  self-denying  effort  in  this  new 
sphere,  lie  felt  it  necessary,  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
increasing  infirmities,  to  remove  to  Dublin  ;  and  there,  in 
1854,  he  cheerfully  closed  his  career  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-nine.' 


'  Hr.  Catlilc  \va«  also  appointed  by  Government  one  9?  the  Commiisionera  of 
Poor  I-i*  Inquiry  ;  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  relief  tthiuh  met  the  approbation  of 
hii  fdlowcomraissionerii,  but  which  wa-i  nol  aiir^ptcd  by  Ihc  Slate.  He  wis  in 
excellent  Hebrew  scliolir,  and  was  employed  in  ihe  translation  of  the  extracts  (rom 
the  Old  Testament  so  long  used  in  the  National  Schiwls.  Hii  works,  which  «re 
numerous,  ate  dislinpuishcil  by  vigour  and  originality.  Among  them  ni»y  he 
mentioned  liii  Di!.\'Ursei  1-  Kefeiiln'ic/  and  F\iitk,  The  01>i  Doctrint  0/ Faiii. 
y^ms  Christ  Ik-  C.r/.'l  iloJ  i-ur  Saviour,  and  Laiers  on  ihe  Dizinr  Ori^H  0/ Ikl 
Holy  Strif'!i,r,-<. 

»  It  is  tnlilli'd  Memmal  K/cmnicmlin^  She  EsUihlishmenl  of  a  Atiaioi,  tella  , 
JCiW-jB  r.,i:i,'!i,-,  ,•/ Inland.      Dublin,  iSJS- 

s  At  his  own  rei|iiest  lie  wa*  buried  at  TarsonstiPivn.  His  excellent  wife,  ■!»  ■ 
was  the  zealous  parLiict  of  his  Ja hours,  and  who  died  before  him,  is  abo  banal  j 
there.  ] 
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The  precious  fruits  of  his  ministry  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Parsonstown.^ 

Dr.Carlile  had,  for  years,  been  engaged  in  mission  work  at  Birr 
before  the  commencement  of  the  famine  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church — starting  with  fresh  vigour,  after  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  a  new  course  of  evan- 
gelistic exertion— rhad  established  Scripture  schools  in  Munster 
and  Connaught,  as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  Ulster.  In  these 
humble  seminaries  it  sought  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  Irish-speaking  natives,  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language.  In  1841,  the  Presbyteiy  of  Dublin 
ordained  the  Rev.  Henry  McManus,  an  Irish-speaking  preacher, 
as  a  missionary  to  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  In  June, 
1845,  the  Rev.  Michael  Brannigan,  a  convert  from  Popery, 
was  ordained,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone,  to  the  same  ser- 
vice. In  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  Mr.  Brannigan  had 
144  Irish  schools  under  his  care ;  he  too  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  native  tongue  ;  .and  his  addresses  to  the  people,  in 
their  own  language,  soon  awakened  much  attention.  In  a 
short  time,  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  preaching  stations, 
attended  by  considerable  congregations.  In  the  autumn  of 
1846  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  secretary  to  the  Assembly's  Home 
Mission — accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Irish  Schools — was  travelling  through  Connaught 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  when  he  first  became  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  potato  blight.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  he 
saw  blackened  fields ;  the  poor  people  told  him  that  their 
whole  crop  was  ruined ;  and  he  marked  the  dismay  with 
which  they  anticipated  approaching  starvation.  Men,  so  faint 
with  hunger  as  to  be  barely  able  to  lift  a  spade,  were  here 
and  there  digging  the  ground  ;  and  yet,  after  hours  of  labour, 
they  could  not  procure  one  wretched  meal.  Deeply  impressed 
by  such  saddening  spectacles.  Dr.  Edgar  returned  to  Belfast, 
convened  a  public  meeting,  gave  a  touching  account  of  the 
misery  he  had  witnessed,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  consider- 
able sum — which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  friends  in 


1  Many  of  the  converts  emigrated  to  other  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  persecU" 
tion  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  Roman  Catholics  around  them. 
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the  west  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  destitution.  A  Ccv 
wrek5  afterwards,  he  succeeded  in  fortniDg  tbc  "  Belfast  Ladies' 
Relief  .Vsoctation  for  Connaught " — which,  before  the  end  of 
tbc  finaiMual  year,  was  able  to  report  that  it  had  orpended 
between  jf4,ooo  and  jC5,ooo  in  rescuing  the  poor  people  ot  a 
portion  of  that  province  from  death  by  hunger.'  Aootbcr 
funJ,  established  by  htm  on  a  broader  foundation,  ooo- 
tributcd  j(i6^ooo  towards  mitigating  the  national  distress.' 

Whilst  l>r.  Edgar  was  labouring  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
temporal  want,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  moral  ant) 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Industrial  schools  were  established,  in  which  young 
females  were  instructed  in  knitting  and  embroidery,  and 
thus  enabled  to  cam  a  subsistence  ;  and  they  were,  at  tlic 
same,  time  taught  to  read,  and  made  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures.  Soon  afterwards,  ministers  were  sent  to  preach 
to  the  people ;  and.  in  a  few  years,  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, composed  largely  of  converted  Romanists,  were 
collected  at  Droniore  West,  Ballinglen,  Clogher,  and  other 
places.  In  the  report  of  the  Assembly's  Mission  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  1S64,  Dr.  Edgar  was  able  to  state  that, 
in  Connaught,  fourteen  churches  and  fourteen  manses  had  been 
erected  within  a  few  years.*  Some  of  these  churches  were 
built  on  sites  where  dilapidated  n-ecting-houses  had  existed  ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  entirely  new  foundations. 
Several  additional  churches  were  opened  by  Dr.  Edgar  for 
public  worship  before  his  death  in   1S66.* 

Whilst  Irish  Presbyterians  were  labouring  to  promote  the 
Scriptural  enlightenment  of  Romanists,  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment was  not  inactive.  Achill — an  island  about  sixteen 
miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad,  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  County  Mayo  by  a  narrow  sound — was  the  scene  of  perhaps 
its  most  interesting  mission.     With  the  exception  of  six  or 

'  Memmref  Jehn  EJgnr,  D.D..  LL.D.,  p.  225,  See  also  Tn,ma.Hans  0/ He 
Central  Kelief  Csmmillic  of  Ikt  Satiety  0/  Fri.-nJi,  ]<\\  436-43S,         •  IHJ.  p.  126. 

'  According  lo  ihe  Firel  Report  of  the  Comniissionere  of  Public  Inslmction 
(Sumniary,  p.  44)  there  were  in  the  ecclesiaslioil  province  of  Tuam  in  1S34, 
exactly  800  Presbylerians.  According  lo  the  census  of  1861  (part  iv.,  p.  558) 
(here  weie  in  the  province  of  Connaughl  in  that  year  3,o8S  Presbyterians. 

*  Dt.  Edgar  (tied  in  August  1S66,  in  the  sixty.ninlh  year  of  his  age. 
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seven  coastguards  and  their  families  stationed  in  it  to  prevent 
smuggling,  its  inhabitants — amounting  to  from  five  to  six 
thousand  souls — were  all  Roman  Catholics.^  With  an  area  of 
upwards  of  forty-six  thousand  acres,  it  exhibited  few  signs  of 
civilization ;  for  in  1831  it  had  but  one  road  ;  and  even  that 
had  been  made  by  Government,  and  had  been  only  very 
recently  completed.  The  islanders  were  little — if  at  all — 
above  the  rank  of  savages ;  they  were  totally  uneducated ; 
they  lived  chiefly  by  fishing ;  and  though,  in  the  valleys, 
there  was  some  good  land,  tillage  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected. Superstition,  in  some  of  its  most  absurd  forms, 
reigned  throughout  the  place ;  even  adults  were  afraid  to  ven^ 
ture  out  after  night-fall  through  dread  of  the  fairies ;  and 
Achill  might  well  have  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
benighted  spots  in  Europe.  In  1831  it  suffered  from  famine; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nangle, 
a  pious  minister  of  the  Establishment,  at  the  request  of  a 
friend,  accompanied  a  steamer  which  went  to  it,  freighted  with 
provisions  for  its  relief.  This  good  man  contemplated  its 
spiritual  destitution  with  deep  concern ;  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  originating  a  mission  for  its  benefit.  The  proprietor  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  island  favoured  the  project ;  a  lease  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  at  a  nominal  rent,  was  granted 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  accommodation  of  a 
missionary  establishment ;  and,  in  1833,  a  steward  was  engaged 
to  superintend  the  reclamation  of  this  wild  tract  of  moorland. 
The  farm  was  soon  inclosed  ;  a  house  was  erected ;  and  in 
the  November  of  that  year  a  schoolmaster  was  sent  to  the 
settlement.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  Scripture  reader; 
and,  another  house  having  been  meanwhile  built  for  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Nangle — who  had  himself  undertaken  the 
office — arrived  there  with  his  family  in  August,  1834.^  At 
that  time  there  were  two  places  where  mass  was  celebrated  ; 
and  there  was  a  resident  priest  of  a  somewhat  passive  tem- 


>  According  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
(32nd)  there  were  in  Achill  in  183 1  seventy-six  Protestants.  These  were  the 
coastguards  and  their  families,  and  probably  some  strangers  comiected  with  relief 
committees. 

'  Memoir  of  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  599. 
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penirocnt  But  when  Mr.  Mangle  lutd  erected  a  number  of 
scboots,  be  vms  not  pcrmittol  tn  proceed  without  disturbance; 
fot  two  opposition  schools,  patronized  by  the  priest,  and  undcr 
the  care  of  the  National  Uoard,  were  <toon  established.  VNtien 
the  Protestant  missionary  complained  that  one  of  the  teachers 
of  these  ichooU  had  been  dismissed  from  the  coastguard 
service  for  his  connection  wi  til  R  ibbont<(m,'  tlie  Commissioncis 
pleaded,  in  reply,  that  thc>'  supported  the  schools  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  r^ulations  of  the  Board  ;  that  Mr.  Nangle  was 
not  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  and  that  the 
master  was  bound  to  institute  an  action  at  law  against  his 
accuser,  in  vindication  of  his  character.*  But  the  mission 
schools  commended  themselves  to  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  the  people ;  and.  though  denounced  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome,  children  continued  to  attend  in  the  face  of 
various  forms  of  annoyance  and  intimidation.  Mr.  Nangle 
was  soon  joined  by  another  miiisionary  ;  additional  Scripture 
readers  were  employed  ;  a  Protestant  church  made  its  appear- 
ance; the  conj^regation  gradually  increased;  and  in  1852  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  mission  schools  were  in  operation.' 
Tiiesc  tliiii;^s  were  not  unnoticed  by  Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Arclibishop  of  Tuam ;  and  he  became  alarmed.  A 
new  Rom.iti  Catholic  chapel  was  built;  the  Archbishop  him- 
self visited  the  island  ;  two  priests  of  fervid  zeal  were  settled 
in  it ;  and  no  nican.s  were  neglected  which  were  likely  to 
counteract  the  operations  of  tlie  missionaries.  But  Scripture 
truth  continued  to  advance ;  many  withdrew  from  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Refor- 
mation; and,  within  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  the  Protestant  population  amount- 
ed to  nearly  seven  hundred,* 


'  Memoit  oj  last  Arihbisk^p  of  7kiw,  p.  6oi,  nolt. 

•  See  Third  Report  of  the  CommLssioncis  of  National  Kducaljon,  p.  53. 
Dublin,  1851. 

'  Incidenls  in  the  Lift  and  Ministry  0/  tht  Rc^:  Alix.  R.  C.  Dallas,  p.  405. 
London.  1872. 

'  Acconlinp  to  the  census  of  1861  the  popublion  slood  thus  :— Romin  Calho- 
lics,  S.0S3 ;  rrotestanls  of  the  Established  Church.  649 ;  Presbyterians,  37 ; 
Melhodisls,    7;   or  653  Proltslant?  in  all.      Census  of   IrehnJ  for   1S61,    part 
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The  history  of  the  Achill  mission  mournfully  illustrates  the 
fienjdish  spirit  of  blind  bigotry.  Genuine  religion  is  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  it  abhors  strife :  and 
it  seeks  to  make  way  by  the  truth  spoken  in  love.  But  bigotry 
is  sullen,  truculent,  and  ferocious ;  it  is  impatient  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  it  is  unscrupulous  as  to  the  agency  it  employs 
to  put  down  opposition.  Even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
Achill  was  immensely  indebted  to  the  Protestant  mission. 
Since  its  organization,  the  island  had  been  intersected  with 
roads ;  many  of  the  people  had  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  before  was 
barren,  had  been  brought  under  profitable  cultivation ;  im- 
proved modes  of  husbandry  had  been  introduced  ;  multitudes 
of  children  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write ;  a  po.st-office 
had  been  established  ;  and  even  the  comfortable  buildings  of 
the  Protestant  settlement  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  But  Romanism  had  been  disturbed ;  and  it  was 
implacable.  In  September,  1852,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
paid  a  visit  to  the  place  ;  and  though,  as  a  Unitarian,  she 
could  take  little  interest  in  the  missionary  operations,  she 
was  impelled  to  describe  in  terms  of  generous  indignation  the 
horrid  spirit  in  which  they  were  encountered.  "A  month 
ago,"  says  she,  **  Dr.  McHale  visited  the  island,  and  opened 
a  Catholic  chapel  not  far  from  the  settlement.  He  left 
behind  him  two  priests,  who  are  to  be  tried  for  assaults  on 
the  Scripture  readers  belonging  to  the  mission.^  ....  The 
admitted  facts  are,  according  to  the  report  of  Petty  Sessions, 
that  the  two  priests  collected  the  people  in  the  village  of  Keel 
(Catholic,  and  the  largest  place  in  the  island) ;  that  they  sup- 
ported each  other  in  instigating  the  attack  by  which  a 
Scripture  reader  was  stoned,  knocked  down  among  the  turf 

and  beaten An  impartial  person,  arrived  from  a  place 

where  such  quarrels  are  not  heard  of,  happened  to  be  present, 
and  to  see  the  convulsive  rage  of  one  of  these  priests  ;  to  see 
him  run  after  a  woman,  who  escaped  by  a  stratagem  from  his 
blows  ;  to  hear  him  say  that  to  think  of  the  settlement  made 


iv.,  vol  ii.,  p.  520.     In  1861  the  entire  population  amounted  to  5,776.     In  1831 
it  was  only  5,277,  so  that  it  had  increased  considerably  me«mwhile. 
^  She  adds  in  a  note  :  "  One  priest  has  been  since  convicted  and  fined  ^5.*' 
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his  hair  stand  on  end ;  to  see  bim  endeavour  to  enter  the 
giria'  Khoul,  presided  over  by  a  modest  yming  woman  ;  and 
to  hear  him,  when  the  door  was,  by  order  of  bet  superior,  shut 
aguioift  him,  shout  out  against  licr,  in  the  bearing  of  the 
crowd,  names  too  foul  for  repetition."' 

The  case  of  this  mission  proved  that  it  U  quite  possible 
for  a  Protestant  evangelist  to  make  progress,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Pope,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined 
opposition ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Nangle  was  diligently  prosccutif^ 
bis  work  in  Acbill,  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  C.  Dallas,  an 
earnest  En|>lisb  clergyman,  was  led  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Irish  Romanists.  Mr  Dallas 
had  been  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
mcnl  of  the  British  army ;  he  had  been  with  the  troops  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;  and  he  had  saluted  the  Iron  Duke  as,  surrounded 
by  Iiis  staff,  llit-  wt-aried  general  rode  away  slowly  from  the 
field  on  the  evening  of  his  crowning  victory.  Mr.  Dallas  was 
then  a  gay  and  handsome  young  officer  ;  but,  by  a  remarkable 
chain  of  providences,  he  was  brought  to  think  seriously  of 
religion  ;  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  rector  of  Wonston,  in  Hants. 
One  of  his  first  eflbrts,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  was  of  a  somewhat 
original  character.  With  great  care,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, he  collected  tlie  addresses  of  about  twenty  thousand  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Irish  Romanists;  and  each  of 
these  received,  through  the  post-office,  from  an  unknown 
source,  on  the  same  day — the  i6th  of  January,  1846 — a 
packet  containing  a  number  of  religious  tracts  fitted  to 
arrest  attention — including  a  paper  entitled,  "A  Voice  from 
Heaven  to  Ireland."^  On  the  following  Patrick's  Day,  every 
priest  in  the  country  received  a  letter,  urging  him  to  head  a 
movement  to  lead  forth  the  people  to  light  and  liberty.' 
Immediately  after  the  famine,  Mr.  Dallas  entered  more  directly 
on  the  work  of  conversion.    In  1847  a  special  fund  was  formed 


'  Letlirs  fmta  Inland,  by  Harriet  Marlineaii,  pp.  I2I-I2Z.     Londor 
'  IndiUnts  in  lh<  Li/<  in.l  Mimiliy  of  Dall.ii,  pp.  337,  J3S. 
'  /iiJ.  p.  343. 


1851. 
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for  promoting  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics ;  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Society ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  one  of 
the  agents  who  superintended  its  management.  In  two  years 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  collected.^  The  attention 
of  Mr.  Dallas  was  soon  turned  to  a  large  district  in  the 
western  part  of  County  Galway  where,  according  to  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  preceding  census,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  was  very  small,  and  where  only  three  Protestant 
churches  were  to  be  seen  in  a  journey  of  sixty  miles.*  He 
here  commenced  operations ;  and  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  report  that  Protestant  worship,  in  the  Irish  language,  was 
celebrated  at  Errislanon,  Ballyconree,  Sellerna,  Glan,  and 
Rooveagh  attended  by  increasing  congregations  of  converts 
and  inquirers.*  It  was  soon  found  that  a  new  machinery 
was  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  additional  agency  and 
enlarged  expenditure.  In  March,  1849,  the  Society  of  **  Irish 
Church  Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics"  was  accordingly 
instituted.* 

Mr.  Dallas  was  chosen  honorary  secretary  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  laboured 
with  untiring  energy  to  promote  its  efficiency.  He  was  well 
fitted  to  advance  its  interests,  and  to  guide  its  operations. 
He  had  wonderful  activity,  united  with  a  special  aptitude  for 
the  arrangement  of  details.  He  could  at  once  see  the  right 
order  to  be  observed  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  agents, 
and  in  managing  the  business  of  committees.  As  he  was 
connected  by  birth  with  persons  of  distinction,  and  as  he  had 
a  dignified  presence  and  polished  manners,  he  could  readily 
obtain  access  into  the  highest  circles  of  society,  to  plead  for 
the  support  of  his  favourite  scheme.  He  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  he  was  a  ready  and  telling  speaker ;  and  fully 
assured,  as  well  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  propounded,  as 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  Romanism,  he  announced  his 
convictions  plainly  and  fearlessly.  In  cases  of  emergency,  he 
could  display  tact,  promptitude,  and  self-possession  ;  and  he 


>   Incidettts  in  th^  Life  and  Mimstry  of  Dallas ^  p.  351. 

-  Ibid.  p.  352.  '  Ibid.  p.  370.  *  I6id,^, -^v. 
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ms  Dot  to  be  intimidated,  dtlier  by  opposition  Trani  the  mob, 
or  by  deounciatioai  from  tbc  attar.  He  had  been  already  in 
pfivmte  cormpondcnce  witli  several  of  tlic  Romi5h  clergy ; 
sod  oDc  of  hu  (Mflicit  missionaries  was  a  converted  pricsL* 
Ur.  Dallas  Kt  in  motion  agendcs  in  Dublin  whicb,  in  due 
time,  produced  important  results;  and  it  would  appear  tliat 
the  latter  days  of  Dr.  Murray,  tbc  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
were  laildcncd  by  the  intelligence  which  reached  him.  relating 
to  numerous  defections  from  his  Church  in  his  immcdijite 
neighbourhood.'  In  the  district  of  Connenura,  in  County 
Galway,  the  Irish  Church  Micsions  also  made  a  deep  impres- 
»ion.  In  October.  1S49,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
admloislcrcd  confirmation  to  upwards  of  400  converts.  In 
1851  the  same  prelate  divpensed  the  same  nte  in  seven  places 
to  712  converts,*  The  missionaries  were  at  work  all  ovti 
Ireland ;  and  in  many  districts  the  Church  of  Rome  lost  a 
number  of  its  adherents.  By  its  partisans  these  conversions 
were  attributed  to  various  forms  of  bribery  ;  but  it  was  proved, 
on  investigation,  that  this  representation  was  a  baseless 
calumny.  "  Instead  of  being  bribed,"  said  a  most  compe- 
tent aulliority,  "  the  converts,  until  they  arc  numerous  enough 
in  any  district  to  protect  one  another,  are  oppressed  by  all  the 
persecution  that  can  be  inflicted,  in  a  lawless  country,  by  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood,  hounding  on  a  ferocious  peasantry."  * 
So  notorious  was  the  harsh  treatment  now  experienced  by 


1  Imi.Lnts  in  llu-  U/i  and MmhUy  of  D.in.<!.  |.|..   3557. 

»  Ki/liiCS  .</  the  Lift  and  Charaelir  of  hU  Gran  ihc  M.-il  Kci:  Danid  Murray,  by 
Kev.  William  Meayticr,  V.V.,  p.  \li.  Duliliii,  1S5J.  Mr.  Meaylicr  is  ili^^KBcd 
tu  nuke  liylii  uf  tlii:  affair  ;  bul  li.;  caiinot  aliu-clWr  .Itny  llie  fatti.  See  p.  137. 
Sit  nlM>  Wl.alt-ly's  Lijt  and  Corr/spomUnei,  ii.  [>]j.  z\0,  ^56-7  ;  and  IncidcHls  i* 
llii  Ll/c  and  Mimslry  ef  Ihiihs,  pp.  391,400,  41 1. 

^  iiuidinli  in  the  Life  and  Miniilry  ef  Dallas,  pp.  37S,  399,  400,  In  1S31 
there  were,  aceorJiiif;  \o  liie  Firsl  Report  of  llie  Cuniiiiisaiuners  of  Public  Insliuc- 
tioii  (J41I.},  in  llallitiakill  ninety  rrutcitantii ;  in  tlic  ^ame  place,  according  lo  tlie 
ccdiu.  of  1S61,  ihftc  were  2j8  rtolcslants.  Accoriiin-  10  tlic  same  aalhorilies, 
there  were  in  Moyrus,  in  1S31,  108  Proleslanis  ;  and,  in  1861.205  Proleslanli 
In  L'nima,  or  Omcy,  inchiiling  ClifJen,  in  iSjl  llicre  uere  179  Protestants ;  and 
ill  1S61  llierc  were  S41  I'lolestaiils.     In  i8ji  tlicrc  were  sis  E'roteslants  in  Ballio- 


*  Tliis 


■X  Ballin. 
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those  who  renounced  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  in  1850  to  establish  "The  Society  for  Pro- 
tecting the  Rights  of  Conscience  in  Ireland."^  Dr.  Whately, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  a  great  share  in 
the  formation  of  this  association.  Its  object  was  to  save  from 
utter  ruin  persons  of  approved  honesty  who,  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  Romanism,  had  openly  seceded  from  its  com- 
munion. The  existence  of  such  an  institute  was  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  conversions.  Before  his  death, 
in  December,  1869,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for 
Irish  Church  Missions,  Mr.  Dallas  had  been  the  means  of 
erecting  twenty-one  churches,  forty- nine  schoolhouses,  twelve 
parsonages,  and  four  orphanages.^ 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  in  1829, 
Irish  Romanism  had  been  assuming  a  bolder  tone,  and  had 
been  making  a  very  unscrupulous  use  of  its  political  influence ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  Irish 
Protestantism  had  meanwhile  lost  nothing  of  its  vitality  and 
strength.  Never  before  had  it  made  such  efforts  for  the 
enlightenment  of  a  superstitious  people,  and  never  before  had 
its  exertions  been  crowned  with  such  success.  The  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  soon  began  to  forbid  controversy;  for,  in 
almost  every  instance,  their  champions  had  been  defeated  on 
the  fair  field  of  public  discussion.  They  interdicted  the 
reading  of  Protestant  books ;  and  denounced  even  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  any  member  of  their  communion,  at  any 
form  of  Protestant  worship,  either  public  or  domestic,  as  a 
crime  of  enormous  magnitude.^  The  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  was  often  sustained  by  intimidation,  battery, 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  priests,  either  covertly  or  openly,  instigated  their  sup- 
porters to  acts  of  violence. 


^  Whately's  Life  and  Correspondencey  vol.  ii.,  p.  229. 

*  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Dallas ^  p.  554. 

3  In  the  Diocesan  Statutes  adopted  by  the  R.  C.  prelates  of  Leinster  in  183 1, 
holding  communion  in  worship  with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Romish 
Church  is  classed  among  the  ''reserved  cases"  for  which  an  ordained  priest 
cannot  grant  absolution.     See  Cap.  xvi.,  De  cas.  reserv. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


■        FROM  THK  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  O'CONXELL  TO  THE  PERIOD 
H  OP  PISESTABLISUMEKT.     A.D.   IS47  TO  A.D.   iS/t. 

The  progress  of  TrotcsUnt  missions,  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  cliapter.  But  in 
many  quarters,  where  there  was  no  actual  secession  from  the  ' 
ranks  of  Komanism,  it  was  evident  that  priestly  influence  had 
considerably  declined.  This  change  in  the  state  of  national 
sentiment  may  be  easily  explained.  The  national  schools 
had  been  diHusing  the  light  of  education  ;  and  those  who 
could  read,  and  who  had  access  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  could 
judge  for  themselves.  And  the  policy  at  this  time  inaugu- 
rated, by  the  Pope  and  his  Irish  hierarchy,  was  well  fitted  to 
awaken  deep  dissatisfaction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  centurj', 
as  we  have  seen,'  the  appoinlments  to  bishoprics  were  often 
carried  by  intrigue ;  and,  to  remove  this  scandal,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  henceforth,  on  the  death  of  a  prelate,  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  were  to  have  the  right  of  recommending  such 
candidates,  as  they  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  vacant 
dignity.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  such  recommendations  with  very  little  cere- 
mony. In  April,  1847,  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Cork,  died  ;  and  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  nomi- 
nated Father  Mathew  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  appointed  his 
successor,^  This  decision  was  hailed  with  the  highest  appro- 
bation by  the  laity ;  and  in  an  address  from  the  inhabitants 


'   !']>  105  aitd  443  ai  'Ct^  <jo\iun«. 


a  F-s(/iir  S/iitA.-u;  p.  404. 
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of  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  with  one  thousand  signatures 
attached,  the  good  friar  was  congratulated  on  the  selection.^ 
Had  ecclesiastical  Home  Rule  been  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
choice  would  have  been  final.  The  churchmen  who  flourished 
when  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Isle  of  Saints  would,  in  such 
a  case,  have  spumed  the  idea  of  applying  to  any  foreign 
bishop  for  his  confirmation.  But  times  were  changed  ;  Rom- 
anism had  robbed  both  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  rights  ; 
and  both  were  now  so  servile  as  to  submit  to  Italian  dictation. 
The  Apostle  of  Temperance — the  man  who  had  rendered 
more  substantial  service  to  his  country  than  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  put  together — was  passed  over  f 
and  Dr.  Delany  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Cork.  In  the  list 
of  candidates  submitted  to  the  Pope,  the  name  of  Priest 
Delany  stood  next  to  that  of  Father  Mathew,  so  that  here 
the  Roman  arbiter  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  nomination  of 
the  parochial  clergy;  but  more  recently,  and  in  a  case  of 
greater  consequence,  he  ventured  upon  this  bold  course.  Dr. 
Crolly,  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Armagh,  died  in  the 
spring  of  1849;'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  time,  as  usual,  the  names  of 
three  approved  candidates  were  forwarded  to  Italy.  But,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  clergy,  all  the  three  were  set  aside ; 
and  the  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  rector  of  the  Irish  Collie  in  Rome,* 
was  advanced  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  Men  who  consent 
to  give  up  their  freedom  deserve  to  be  humiliated.  The 
voters  saw  that  their  election  was  a  mockery ;  but  they  had 
sworn  to  obey  the  Pope ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  as 
they  best  could,  to  the  indignity. 

1  Maguire,  p.  408. 

'  Father  Mathew  died  in  1856.  He  became  greatly  embarrassed  in  consequence 
of  his  inconsiderate  liberality  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  in  Dublin,  was  actually 
arrested  for  debt.  In  1847  Government  came  to  his  relief  by  granting  him  a 
pension  of  ;f  300  per  annum.  By  the  aid  of  this  endowment  he  insured  his  life, 
and  was  thus  able,  in  the  end,  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  Maguire, 
pp.  427,  430. 

'  Dr.  Crolly,  a  native  of  County  Down,  was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1825.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  National  System  of 
Education.  He  became  Primate  in  1835.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Armagh,  which  was  opened  for  iR*orship  on  the 
24th  August,  1873 . 

^  He  was  also  agent  to  the  Irish  R.  C.  Bishops  aX  ILomt.    TvXr^^Xxtf^^^  vu  i^)^ 
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I'aul  Cullcn.  who  was  born  in  April,  1803,  had  been  a 
student  at  the  Roman  Cathnlic  college  of  Carlow  in  the  time 
of  Dr.  Doyle  ;  and  his  peculUr  gifts  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  that  keen  observer.'  He  had  subsequently  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  papal  city,  where  he  soon  attracted  attcntioQ 
by  htK  xcal,  acquirements,  and  ability.  The  reason  why  be  was 
Kiccted  as  Archbishop  of  Amu^h  did  not  long  remain  a 
secret.  Of  late  the  iitate  of  Ireland  had  awakened  much 
anxiety  at  Rome;  the  zeal  of  the  Prntc^tant  missionaries  was 
there  duly  rcfmrtcd ;  the  course  pursued  by  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was  considered  too  liberal  and 
accommodating;  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  place,  at  iht 
helm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  ecclesiastic  of  strict 
Ultramontane  principles,  skilled  in  that  subtle  and  mysterious 
diplomitcy  which  Jesuitism  so  much  delights  to  patronize. 
The  new  archbishop  was  consecrated  in  Februar>-.  1850  ;  and, 
a  few  weeks  aftcrwaixls,  a  papal  bull  was  issued  authorizii^ 
the  convocation  of  a  tia/umn/  Synod.  This  Synod — the  only 
one  of  the  kind  which  had  been  held  in  Ireland  since  before 
the  Revolution — assembled  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles, 
County  Tipperary,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  August ; 
and  continued  for  a  fortnight  in  session.  It  was  attended  by 
the  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  number  of  other 
dignitaries.  Archbishop  Cullen  presided  as  delegate  of  the 
Apostolic  Sec  ;  and  was  obviously  the  ruling  spirit  in  all  the 
deliberations.*  His  object  was  to  invigorate  discipline,  and 
inaugurate  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  which  all  the 
prelates  would  be  expected  to  adhere.  The  Synod  formally 
adopted  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  made  various  regulations 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  enacted 
laws  to  guide  the  deportment  of  the  parochial  clei^y  and  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  passed  resolutions  pertaining  to 
several  matters  of  public  interest — particulariy  the  subject  of 
education.  It  sat  with  closed  doors ;  and  its  business  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.     Its   decrees,  drawn  up 


'  Fil;palrick'b  Doytr,  i.  450;  ii.  146,  4S9. 
"  A5  (u  Uie  adroit  maiiagemcnl  by  whicli  0 
PeHHcai  Eiiayt,  JiT-lii.    ■Lmvaon,  AlV 
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in  due  form,  were  transmitted  to  Italy — where  they  obtained 
the  papal  sanction.  As  it  marks  the  commencement  of  some- 
thing like  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  Romanism,  its 
proceedings  are  entitled  to  special  notice. 

Since  baptism,  says  the  Synod,  is  **  necessary  to  salvation," 
it  may  be  validly  conferred  by  anyone.  The  parish  priests 
should  therefore  see  to  it  that  all  the  faithful,  especially  the 
midwives,  know  the  mode  and  form  of  its  administration,  that, 
in  case  of  necessity,  they  may  administer  it  properly.^  If 
anyone,  not  a  Catholic,  presents  his  children  to  a  Catholic 
priest  to  be  baptized,  and  there  be  hope  that  they  will  be 
educated  as  Catholics,  by  all  means  let  them  be  baptized, 
but  let  a  Catholic  godfather  or  godmother  be  employed.* 
Let  the  holy  Eucharist  be  kept  in  faithful  custody  under 
lock  and  key.  Lest  the  particles  spoil  by  being  too  long  kept, 
let  the  parochial  clergy,  and  other  priests  who  should  attend 
to  it,  renew  them  every  eighth  day.^  In  churches  in  which 
the  holy  Eucharist  is  kept,  let  at  least  one  lamp  remain 
burning  by  day ;  and,  where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  by 
night.*  The  mass  is  not  to  be  celebrated  twice  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  on  a  festival  day,  without  due  permission.^  Masses 
are  not  to  be  celebrated  after  noon.®  The  parish  priests  may 
keep  the  holy  Eucharist  in  their  own  houses  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  sick,  where  that  is  necessary  and  allowed.^  The 
chalices  should  be  of  gold  or  silver ;  or  the  cup  at  least  should 
be  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold.®  When  mass  is  celebrated,  not 
less  than  two  wax  candles  should  be  burning.®  Let  the  clergy 
keep  clear  of  public  balls,  horse-races,  hunts,  and  theatres.^® 
Let  the  dress  of  the  clergy  be  always  of  a  black  or  dark 
colour,  so  that,  by  means  of  it,  ecclesiastics  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  men.^^  Let  no  priest  reside  in  a 
private  house  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  bishop.^* 
If  a  parochial  house  is  in  existence,  it  must  not  be  pulled 
down,  or  very  much  altered,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.^' 

'  Decrda  Synodi  PUnaria  Episcopwum  Hibcmia  apud  Thurles^  p.  18.  Dublin, 
1851. 

•  Ibid.  p.  19.  '  Ibid.  p.  21.  *  Ibid,  p.  22. 

•  IHd,  p.  2$.  •  IbU.  p.  24.  '  Ibid.  p.  23. 

•  IbU.  p.  24.  »  Ibid.  p.  24.  "  Ibid.  vp.  iO-'j.V. 
"  Ibid.  p.  32.                         "  Ibid.  p.  33.  "^^  Ibid,  ^,  -S^- 
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Parish  priests  most  let  it  be  known  that  all  incur  the  seateoce 
of  excommunication  who  become  Frccmasatis.'  No  priot, 
for  any  cause,  must  inveigh  from  the  altar  against  anyooe 
by  name.*  The  coadjutors  to  the  parish  priests  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  to  be  rcmo\-ed  by  him  from  patish 
to  parish.*  Their  rights  and  duties  are  to  be  defined  by  the 
Uahop.*  The  bi&bop  should,  if  possible,  hold  a  dioceau 
Synod  every  year,  in  which  should  be  published  the  statntcf 
of  provincial  or  national  Synods.*  Irish  bishops  should  go  to 
Rome  once  every  ten  years,  and  give  an  account  of  the  stale 
of  their  dioceses.*  The  bishops,  tn  their  visitations,  should 
inspect  the  chapei  in  all  its  parts,  and  mark  whether  all 
things  in  it  be  orderly  and  neat  i  tiiey  should  also  see  to  tt 
that  thert  be  no  want  of  vestments,  books,  chalices,  and  other 
things  required  for  divine  offices;  and  that  they  be  kqpt 
ckan.' 

These  rules  are  a  specimen  of  the  legislation  of  the  S>'no(l 
ofThurlcs  in  relation  to  matters  of  discipline  and  worship ; 
but  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  chiefly  occupied 
tlic  minds  of  the  assembled  prelates.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  national  schools  ;  and  they  recorded  their 
judgment  that  a  separate  system  of  instruction  for  young 
Romanists  would,  in  every  way,  be  preferable  ;*  but  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  extreme  measure  of  withdrawing 
the  children  from  these  seminaries.  The  schools  had  now 
been  long  in  operation  ;  and  some  of  themselves  had,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  expressed  their  approval  of  them.  Many 
of  the  national  teachers,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  were  of  their 
own  communion ;  and  they  doubtless  felt  that,  by  now 
attempting  to  cut  the  connection,  they  might  overstrain  their 
authority.  They  therefore  adopted  the  more  cautious  policy 
of  advancing  certain  claims  which,  if  conceded,  would  give 


'  DecrHa  Synodi  Plenarut  Epiuoporam  Hibtrnia  aptd  Thurhs,  p.  jg.  Dul 

iSji. 

•  Ibid.  p.  4a 

•  Ibid.    p.   43,      These  coaJjulors  nre  assistauls   lo  the  parish   pricsls. 
before,  p.   396. 

•  Ibid.  p.  42.  t  Ibid.  p.  45-  '  Ibid.  p.  45. 
'  Ibid,  p,  46.                                                                           '  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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them  almost  absolute  control  over  the  national  education. 
They  agreed  to  insist  that  all  books  which  contained  any- 
thing adverse  to  Catholic  doctrine  must  be  removed  from  the 
schools;^  they  expressed  their  conviction  that,  in  ordinary 
school-hours,  the  teachers  should  not  inculcate  those  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  respecting  which  all  sects  are  agreed;* 
they  protested  against  Romanists  making  over  school-houses 
to  the  National  Board,'  or  permitting  their  children  to  attend 
schools  taught  by  Protestant  masters  ;*  they  required  that 
the  books  employed  to  teach  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
struction must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; 
and  they  urged  most  strenuously  that  a  Protestant  must  not 
be  suffered  to  teach  history  to  Romanists.^ 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  founded  on  exactly 'the  same 
principles  as  the  national  schools ;  but  they  were  yet  in  their 
infancy ;  and  the  hierarchy  assembled  at  Thurles  believed 
that,  with  respect  to  them,  they  might  safely  venture  on  a 
more  decided  policy.  The  Synod  passed  on  all  these 
colleges  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation.  We  declare, 
said  the  prelates,  that  no  Irish  bishop  should  take  any  part 
in  their  management  or  administration.^  We  prohibit  priests 
and  all  other  ecclesiastics  from  taking  or  retaining  any  offices 
in  connection  with  them,  whether  as  Professors  or  Deans  of 
Residences.^  We  declare  that,  on  account  of  the  dangers  to 
faith  and  morals  to  which  youths  are  exposed  in  them,  they 
should  be  rejected  and  avoided.®  To  provide  for  the  sound 
education  of  Catholic  youth,  and  to  carry  out  the  repeated 
advice  of  the  Apostolic  See,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  endeavour. 


*  Decrda^  p.  55. 

'  Ibid,  p.  56.  "  Tutius  multo  esse  Qt  litenmim  tantnimnodo  homananim  magis* 
terium  fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  qaam  at  fiindamentales,  at  ajant,  et  commones 
religionis  Christ Umae  uticuli  restricte  timdastur,  reservata  singulis  sectis  pecoliari 
seorsum  ernditione.    Ita  enim  cum  pueris  agere  periculosam  valde  videtur.*' 

5  Ibid.  p.  57.  «  Ibid.  p.  57.  »  Ibid.  p.  58. 

•  Ibid,  p.  59. 

'  Ibid,  p.  53.  It  would  appear  that  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Residences 
was  originally  made  "  in  compliance  with  tht  unanimous  requat  of  ilu  Roman 
Catholic prdata,^^  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
p.  248.     Quest  3,699. 

»  Dtcreta^  p.  53. 
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with  all  our  mtgbt,  to  have  cnctcd.  as  sooa  as  possible,  a 
Catholic  univcnity  in  Ireland.' 

The  dccreci  of  Thurlcs  were  not  adopted  unanimoasly. 
Thoi^h  the  bii&incs4  of  the  S)-nod  uras  conducted  with  great 
privacy,  it  soon  ooicd  out  that  there  had  been  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment  Primate  Cullcn  had  contrived  to 
secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  his  views  ;  but  be  had  met  with 
firm  and  infltienlial  opposition.*  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  now  upwards  of  eighty  yeare 
of  age.'  had,  for  nearly  twenlj"  years,  acted  as  one  of  the 
Govcmmenl  Commissioners  ;  and  had  often  given  his  testi- 
mony unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  national  system  ;  other 
members  of  the  Komisli  hierarchy  had  been  almost  as  strongly 
pledged  to  its  support  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  prelates  «-ould  all  at  once  gt^'c  up  their  convictions,  and 
concur  in  the  policj'  of  their  tHtramontane  president.  Imme- 
diately after  the  risinf;  of  the  Synod*  the  Dublin  Archbishop 
and  his  adherents  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
they  fully  expressed  their  sentiments.^  Dr.  Murray  assured 
Pius  IX.  that  a  number  of  his  brethren  with  whom  he  had 
conferred  on  the  subject,  and  whom  he  deemed  most  eminent 
for  piety  and  wisdom,  had,  along  with  himself,  arrived  at  the 
firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be  safer  to  tolerate  the  Queen's 
Colleges  than  to  repudiate  them  utterly.*  The  reply  of  the 
Pontiff  was  long  delayed  ;  but  meanwhile  the  court  of  Rome 
formally   condemned  the  Royal  seminaries.     When   Pius  at 

■   Av-r//a,  p.  S4. 

'  I'rofcs^or  O'Leary,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Vice-Prwident  of  Galway 
College,  fluu^  in  his  evidence  before  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  March, 
1857,  that  "Ihc  decree  of  ihe  Synod  of  Thurles.  by  which  Roman  Calholie 
clergymen  are  prohibited  from  inteHeiing  in  the  administration  ofthese  colleges,  vis 
earrirJ  hy  a  imall  mnjorily. "— Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  248.  Q.  3,690.  It  has 
been  allied  that  (here  was  only  enc  of  a  miijority. 

'  He  was  bom  at  Arklow,  in  County  Wicklow.  in  1768.  Nptica  of  his  Li/i 
and  Charaiirr,  p.  53.  In  iSjt,  under  his  anspicet,  the  Sisters  of  Merc;  made 
their  liist  ajijiearance  in  Ireland.  Ibid,  p.  119.  He  became  coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop Troy  in  1809. 

*  The  letter  w«s  dated  September  I  llh,  1850. 

*  Professor  O'Leary  slates  that  "  Dr.  Murray  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Pope  would  not  ratify  the  decrees."   See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  249.    Q.  3,702, 

*  Noticnofh'a  Lift  and  Charaelo-,  y.  *«. 
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length  returned  an  answer  to  Dr.  Murray,  he  announced 
this  decision  ;  and  signified  his  expectation  that  all  concerned 
would  yield  unhesitating  obedience.  At  the  same  time  he 
rebuked  the  dissentients  for  making  known  their  opposition. 
"We  cannot  dissemble,"  said  he,  **that  it  was  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  no  small  regret "  that,  after  the  termination  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  its  transactions  had  been  "  publicly  di- 
vulged, notwithstanding  our  earnest  recommendation  that 
silence  "  respecting  them  "  should  be  most  carefully  observed."  * 
In  the  olden  time,  Irish  Synods  always  met  in  public  ;  but 
mystery  marks  the  papal  policy  ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
its  hierarchy  was  commanded  by  its  chief  ruler  to  move  for- 
ward in  darkness.  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  answer,  informed  the 
Pontiff  that  he,  and  the  bishops  who  had  acted  with  him, 
had  no  idea  of  farther  opposition.  **  The  instant,"  says  he, 
"that  the  decree  regarding  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  made 
known  to  them,  they  all,  as  I  have  heard  and  know  to  be 
truth,  submitted,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  without  delay, 
to  that  decisive  sentence."* 

About  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  an 
evident  change  took  place  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Government,  in  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  statesmanship,  desired  to  see  children  of  all  de- 
nominations brought  up  at  the  same  public  schools — in  the 
hope  that  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  animosity  would  be 
mitigated  by  personal  intercourse ;  and  that  the  pupils,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  would  be  disposed  to  mingle 
together  in  a  friendly  temper,  as  members  of  one  great  com- 
munity. But,  from  this  date,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
exhibited  a  greater  dislike  to  mixed  schools,  and  a  decided 
preference  for  denominational  education.  The  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers — in  which  Popery  undiluted  is  taught  in 
the  ordinary  books  of  instruction — were  patronized  by  them, 
to  the  injury  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  intimated  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  that  "  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  model 


'  Meagher's  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character^  p.  199. 
'  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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school  in  each  of  tbc  provinces — as  such  an  establishtnent 
would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  system  of  national  education."  •  In 
Januar}',  1848 — when  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Newr)- 
District  Model  School  was  laid — Dr.  Blake.  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Droniorc,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  He  also  moved 
8  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  company  then  assembled 
"  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  having  resolved  to  build  their  first  district 
model  school "  in  that  place  ;  and  "  hailed  the  cordial  unani- 
mity with  which  the  ministers  and  members  of  every  religious 
denomination  met  that  day  to  celebrate  the  event,  as  in  itself 
one  of  the  best  results  of  the  national  system."-  But,  soon 
after  Primate  Cullen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  a  complete  revolution  of  senti- 
ment appeared.  The  model  .schools  were  sternly  denounced  ; 
Roman  Catholic  children  were  forbidden  to  accept  their 
tuition  ;  those  who  had  been  in  attendance  were  withdrawn  ; 
and  Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  interdicted  from  submit- 
ting to  the  training  given  in  the  model  school  in  Dublin.' 

When  the  Education  Board  was  originally  instituted,  several 
schoolbooks  were  published  under  its  direction  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  Scripture  Extracts  were  provided  to  serve  for 
ordinary  reading  lessons.  These  extracts,  and  a  volume 
entitled  Lessons  on  tlie  Truth  of  Christianity^  had  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Commissioners — including  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Roman  Catholic  -Archbishop  of  Dublin.     The  Extracts 

'  See  Letter  from  Jame*  Gibson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commiswoners,  dated  Miy 
loth,  1S70,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ihe  Earl  of  Towis,  p.  4. 
'  Mr.  Gibson's  LeKer,  p.  5. 

*  Mr.  Gibson's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  p.  5.  Archbishop  McHale,  in  his 
Lmtm  Paslaral  of  1866,  says  that  some  teachers  had  "  sought  lo  elude  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  ecclesiastical  supcnors,  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  central 
model  school  for  training."  He  adds  ; — "  In  order  lo  put  an  efTeclual  check  to 
such  discreditable  schemes,  lacratntnti  art  to  bt  rtfuudtc  any  parent!  who  consent 
lo  send  their  children  lo  interdicted  schools  conducted  bf  such  perverse  and  con- 
tumacious leachen." 

*  As  to  the  book  entitled  Lissom  on  Iht  Truth  of  Chrislianiiy,  "  so  careful  was 
Dr.  Murray,  that  he  sent  it  to  Rome  to  be  submitted  to  ihc  late  Pope,  who  had  It 
read  lo  him  in  Italian,  and  pronounced  it  unobjectionable.  "^Zt/t  and  Corre- 
spotidettte  of  ArcAhistup  WhaUly,  loV,  ii„  ?.  v\f: 
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related  to  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  and  the  duties  it 
enjoins ;  and,  as  well  as  the  Lessons,  avoided  all  controverted 
topics.  In  1837  Dr.  Whately  drew  up  Easy  Lessons  on  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  which,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  the 
Commissioners,  were  also  used  in  ordinary  school  hours.* 
But,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Murray  in 
February,  1852,  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Lessons  on  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences, 
were  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg>' ;  and  all 
Roman  Catholic  children  and  teachers  were  forbidden  to  use 
them.*  Some  change  took  place  about  the  same  time  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board ;'  and  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  books,  now  deemed  obnoxious,  should  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  publications  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  their  suffrages.  This  decision 
was  regarded  by  some  of  the  members,  who  had  long  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  national  system, 
as  a  breach  of  its  fundamental  regulations  ;  and,  in  1853, 
Archbishop  Whately  and  two  of  his  colleagues  withdrew  from 
its  supervision.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  education  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb  in  Ireland.*  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  could  neither  write  nor  read.*  There  were 
multitudes  of  hedge-schools  in  the  country;  but  the  tuition 

'   IVhafeiys  Life  and  Corrtspandtnce,  it  p.  264-5.  '  ^^^  "•  P-  266. 

'  There  were  at  first  only  seven  Commissioners,  viz : — The  Dake  of  Leinster, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Carlile,  A.  R.  Blake,  Esq.,  and 
Robert  Holmes,  Esq.  In  1845  there  were  eleven  Commissioners.  The  number 
has  since  been  increased.    See  p.  518,  note  (i). 

^  Whatdys  Life  and  Correspondence,  it  p.  a68.  In  certain  schoolbooks, 
published  in  1867,  '*  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,"  some  pieces 
justly  offensive  to  Protestants  appeared. 

^  Elementary  education  made  great  progress  in  Ireland  between  181 1  and  1824. 
In  181 1  there  were  about  4.600  schools  in  the  country  attended  by  200,000  scholars  ; 
in  1824  there  were  11,823  schools  attended  by  560,549  scholars.  Second  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  Appendix,  p.  48. 

*  In  1800^  even  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  there  were  "scarcely  any  parochial 
schools  for  primary  education." — Freeman* s  Journal  Church  Commission,  p.  82. 
"There  b  now  (1868)  no  Catholic  parish  or  union  that  has  not  one,  two,  or  more 
such  schools — there  being  in  the  sixty-eight  parishes  or  unions  upwards  of  200 
schools."— /»«/. 

L   L   2 
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they  supplied  W3S  of  the  most  despicable  character  '^-oneo 
calcuUted  rather  to  demoniltze  than  improve.  EvcD  in  1834. 
tlicrc  were  said  to  be  449  parishes  without  a  school  of  anjr 
description.*  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  want  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Board 
long  carried  on  their  operations  under  no  little  discourage- 
ment. Ilcfore  their  system  was  established,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had,  as  we  have 
stated,  expressed  a  desire  to  swc  such  a  »c)icme  in  operation ; 
and,  for  some  time  after  it  was  actually  set  up,  the  Roman 
Catholic  dci^jy  were  its  diJcf  supporters.*  The  Protestants. 
as  a  body,  were  dissatisiicd,  because  the  Bible  was  disused 
as  an  ordinary  schoolbook.  The  landed  proprietors — most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Establishment — refused  to 
grant  sites  for  national  schoolhouscs  ;  and  the  Church  Educa- 
cation  Society  *  started  schools  in  opposition.  This  Protestant 
resistance  rendered  the  system  more  acceptable  to  the  priests  ; 
but,  when  they  discovered  that  they  were  not  to  have  a 
mouopoly  of  its  advantages,  and  that  the  Board  was  not  dis- 
posed to  wink  at  the  breach  of  its  regulations  in  the  interest 
of  I'opcry,  some  of  them  began  to  change  their  tone,  and 
to  denounce  what  they  had  previously  commended.  In  1839 
— about  the  time  when  the  Synod  of  Ulster  joined  the 
Board — the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  artd  his 
clergy  announced  their  secession  from  it.*     Thus  it  appeared 


'  The  books  used  in  the  heilge -schools  had  often  a  most  immoral  tendency. 
'  Second   Reiiorl  of  the   Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,   pp.   xv,   ivi 
These  449  parishes  had  an  aggregate  population  of  341, 19S  persons.     lUd. 

*  According  to  the  Third  Report  of  [he  Commissioners,  there  were  in  1836  in 
Ulster,  as  coirespondents  of  the  Board,  twenty-three  clcrCTmen  of  the  Established 
Church,  forty  I'resbytetian  minislem,  and  101  pnests  ;  in  Leinsler,  one  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  no  Presbyterian  minister,  and  142  priests;  in  Munster,  five 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  no  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  eighty-four 
priests ;  and  in  Coimaught,  one  Episcopal  minister,  no  Presbyterian  cler^ymio, 
and  fifty-one  priests. 

*  The  ablest  and  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  died  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1874,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Several  of  his  speeches  and  letters  on  the  subject  hftve  been  published. 
See  (hap.  xii.  of  this  volume. 

*  Sixth  Report  of  the  Conunisuoneis,  p.  141.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
*ol.  i.     Dublin,  iS^t. 
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that  there  was  still  a  party  among  the  Romanists  by  whom 
the  new  system  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

On  the  death   of  Dr.   Murray  in    1852,    Dr.    Cullen  was 
appointed  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     The  de- 
sign of  his  transference,  from  Armagh  to  the  Irish  capital,  was 
apparent      By  his  residence  in   the   neighbourhood  of   the 
Vice-regal  Court,  he  was  in  a  better  position  for  watching  the 
movements  of  state-officials,  for  conferring  with  persons  of 
authority  or  importance,  and  for  directing  all  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery.     The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  were 
soon  made  to  feel  his  influence.   The  withdrawal  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ExtractSy  and  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Evidetices  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  as  national  schoolbooks,  may  be  traced 
to  his  dictation.     The  condemnation  of  the  model  schools  was 
also  a  part  of  his  policy.     The  Synod  of  Thurles  had  agreed 
to  complain  to  Government  that  their  denomination  was  not 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board.     They  pleaded  that  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  Protestants,  whilst  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.^     Could  they  have  complained  that 
the  majority  of  the  teaclurs  were  Protestants,  there  would  have 
been  something  plausible  in  such  an  objection  ;  even  though 
they  might  have  been  unable  to  prove  that  the  masters  had 
interfered,  in  a  solitary  case,  with  the  religious  principles  of 
their  pupils.      But  they  had  no  such  grievance ;  for  it  was 
notorious  that  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  of  the  children,  belonged  to  their  own  communion.     As 
matters  stood,  their  complaint,  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Board,  did  not  exhibit  much  modesty.     The  money  for 
the  support  of  education  in   Ireland   was  paid   out  of  the 
imperial  treasury  ;  and  common  sense  suggested  that  its  dis- 
tributors should  have  the  confidence  of  the  British  people. 
The  tax-payers — represented  by  the  legislature  of  the  three 
kingdoms — had  a  right  to  see  that  the  system  was  honestly 
administered.     This  object  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  chosen — not  because  they 
were  of  this  or  that  Church — but  because  they  were  persons 


*  Dtcnta,  pp.  58-9. 
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of  kncwn  intelUgcncc  and  probity.  It  would  tuve  been  absurd 
to  have  entrusted  tlicir  noraioatioa  cither  to  the  chiMrea  ill 
attendance  on  the  schools,  or  to  the  Irish  clergy,  according 
|c>  the  strength  of  their  several  denomiaation5.  But  the 
Government  did  not  turn  an  entirely  deaf  ear  to  this  unrea- 
sonable demand.  Of  the  seven  original  CommissioQers  five 
were  Prolextanta  ;  the  number  of  the  members  was  slowly  in- 
creased ;  from  time  to  time  Roman  Catholics  were  added ; 
and  thus  the  anti- Protestant  clement  was  gradually  invigor- 
ated.' Hut  tK>twith.<itanding  the  concessions  made  to  them — 
aometimct  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest — Arch- 
bi«h(if)  Cullcn  and  his  partiians  continued  to  grumble;  and, 
by  insisting  on  denominational  schools  in  a  country  already 
so  distracted,  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  perpetuate  and 
embitter  sectarian  animosities.* 

Though  encumbered  by  enemies  on  every  side,  the  national 
system  of  education  made  steady  and  vigorous  progress. 
The  excellence  of  its  schoolbooks  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  its  teachers  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior 
training;  and  its  course  of  general  instruction  was  decidedly 
preferable  to  any  which  had  previously  existed.  In  the  array 
of  its  schools  and  the  number  of  its  pupils,  the  new  Board 
soon  far  outstripped  all  preceding  organizations.  In  1825 — 
about  fourteen  years  after  its  establishment— the  Kildare 
Place  Society  was  able  to  boast  that  it  gave  instruction  to 
100,000  children  ;^  but,  in  its  very  first  Report,  the  National 
Hoard  announced  that  its  pupilsalreadyamounted  to  107.042.' 
Ill  the  eighth  Report — drawn   up  in    184I,  or  two  years  after 


'  Ahout  tlie  close  of  (he  year  1873  ihere  were  twenty  Commissioneis,  of  whom 
leii  wire  Roman  Catholics.  Of  thr  ten  Protestant  niembets,  six  were  Episcopalians, 
iliree  E'resbylerians,  and  one  Unitarian.  As  the  ten  Romanists  had  more  coherence 
tli.in  the  Protectants,  ihey  virtually  ruled  the  Board. 

'  In  December,  1864,  what  has  been  called  the  "Irish  National  Association" 
wa*  |iulilicly  inaugurated.  Dr,  Cullen  was  present  al  the  meeting,  and  moved 
llic  first  resolution,  which  slateil,  among  other  things,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
wa^  maintained  "  in  defiance  of  ihc  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people," 
and  that  il  W.1S  "n  badge  of  nalionni  servitude  offensive  and  degrading  a/rff  to  n// 
I-iihmrii."  Auulhet  resolutimi  aiiopled  at  ihe  same  nieeting  was  in  favour  of 
tlLUominalioual  ediic.ilmn, 
^  See  liefure,   p.  jgiut  lUvi vu\uu,i:.  »  •itii\«5,vv.tvnv,  vSi^," 
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the  system  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
' — the  Commissioners  recorded  the  significant  fact  that  their 
schools  were  giving  tuition  to  upwards  of  280,000  scholars.^ 
Three  years  afterwards— or  in  December,  1844 — the  attend- 
ance had  increased  to  39S,SSO.^  In  1848  it  considerably 
exceeded  half-a-million.'  The  population  of  the  country  has 
since  much  declined  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  attendance 
on  the  national  schools  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In 
December,  1856,  there  were  5,245  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  560,134  children.*  In  December,  1872,  the  schools  num- 
bered 7,050,  with  1,010,148  pupils  on  their  muster-rolls.* 
The  grants  of  Government  for  their  support,  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  £3^2,628.^ 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students- in  October,  1849.  They  had -been  previously  con- 
demned by  the  Pope;^  and  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  the 
following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  prohibited  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  under  pain  of  suspension,  from  acting  even 
as  Deans  of  Residences,  Roman  Catholic  youths  were  also 
warned  against  attendance.  But,  despite  these  ecclesiastical 
interdicts,  a  coi^iderable  number  of  Romanists  were  soon 
found  among  both  the  Professors  and  the  students.  The 
president  of  the  College  of  Cork  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  vice-president  of  the  College  of  Galway 
belonged  to  the  same  communion.  During  the  first  session, 
eighty  matriculated  Roman  Catholic  students  entered  one  or 
other  of  the  three  colleges.®  The  Roman  Catholics  taught  at 
Galway  have  ofteiv  exceeded  in  number  all  the  other  students 


'  The  numbers  given  in  the  Report  are  281,849. 
«  Sec  Eleventh  Report 

'  According  to  the  Sixteenth  Report,  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  on 
the  31st  Decembir,  1848,  amounted  to  507,469. 

*  Twenty-third  Report  Of  the  schook  117  were  convent  and  monastic  schools, 
attended  by  45*292  pupils.  Of  these,  forty-siK  were  in*  Munster,  attended  by 
22,053  children  ;  and  seven  were  in  Ulster,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750  children. 

*  Of  these,  little  more  than- one-third j  or  355,821,  were  in  daily  attendance. 

•  7Aom*j  Almanac,  for  1 874,  p.  732.  Ulster  in  1872  furnished  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  scholars. 

7  Sec  Dfcrfta  Synod  ap,  Thurles,  pp.  73,  75. 

•  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  presented  to  bolVv  ^wi-s^s^QW^x^^a.- 
mcnt,  p.  34.     Dublin,  1858. 
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of  tlut  College  combined.'  Tbc  dediion  of  the  Synod  c 
Thurlcfl  acted,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  discouragea'cot ;  t 
It  failed  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  young  RonunisU ;  and, 
to  this  day,  tfacy  fumlBh  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
dosies  of  All  the  Colleges.*  The  new  seminaries  commenced 
tlieir  cotccf  under  iiingulaiiy  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
The  united  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was 
not  their  only  difficulty.  The  country*  was  still  suffering 
grievously  from  the  effects  of  the  famine;  and  many,  who 
would  otlierwise  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
they  supplied,  were  prevented,  by  want  of  means  from  joining 
the  clasjKS.  Still,  howc\-cr,  the  friends  of  the  Colleges  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  progress.  For  the  first 
seven  years,  a  greater  number  of  matriculalcd  students  en- 
tered Cork  College  than  either  of  the  others;"  but  Belfast 
then  took  the  lead  ;'  and.  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
couragements with  which  it  had  to  struggle,  Galway  had  the 
most  scanty  attendance.  But  in  1857 — eight  years  after  it 
was  opened — even  Galway  had  made  greater  progress  than 
hnd  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  within  the  same  period  after  the 
d.-itc  of  its  establishment.*  In  the  session  of  1856-7,  454 
students  were  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  new  Colleges,"  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  decided  increase.     In  the  session 


'  Rcporl  uf  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlii- 
mtiil,  [1.  34.  Diiblir,  1858.  Evidence  of  Vice-Preiidenl  of  Galway  Collie. 
Miiiiilcs  of  livUlcncF,  p.  24.      Quesl.  3.6S6. 

'  llflhc  135  mitriculaled  students  of  Gal«-ay  Collq;c  for  the  sejsion  1S73-3, 
•.iiij-ti^^lU  were  Komanisls  and  siity-seven  were  rioteslanls  of  various  denomina- 
lioii'i.     ,'^ic  Tlwm's  Almanac  for  1874,  p.  804. 

'  During  tlie  seven  years,  359  maliiculateO  students  entered  at  Belfast,  and  39Q 
al  Cork.      Sec  Kejiort  of  Commissioners,  p.  ,14. 

'  Dr.  D'Donovan,  the  editor  of  the  Annals  <■/  lie  Four  Masl,rrs—so  often 
quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work— was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Irish  in 
(luecn's  Cllege,  Belfast.  He  died  in  Dulilin,  aced  fifty-three,  in  December,  1S61. 
Ills  friend,  Kugenc  O'Cuny,  another  accomplished  Irish  antiquarian,  did  not 
limg  survive  him.     Professor  O'Curry  died  in  August,  1862. 

'  In  1857  Galway  had  produced  twenty-seven  liachelors  of  arts.  In  1616— 
Iwcnty-lhree  years  after  il  was  opened — Trinity  College  had  produced  only  fifty- 
three  bachelors  of  arts.  See  Report  of  Commiijioncrs,  Tables  and  Returns,  p. 
369.     Sec  also  before,  llooV.  iii.,  cUap,  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  513,  neuifi). 

*  Kcporl  of  Commi^iionei^,  p.  y\r 
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of  1872-3,  there  were  695  matriculated  students  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  viz.,  328  at  Belfast ;  232  at  Cork ;  and  135 
at  Galway.  Of  these  695  students,  233  were  Presbyterians 
under  the  care  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  65  were  of  other 
denominations,  217  were  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  the 
remaining  180  were  Roman  Catholics.^ 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  statements,  that,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have 
pursued  a  not  very  consistent  or  creditable  policy.  When 
the  national  system  was  founded,  most  of  them  professed  to 
hail  it  as  a  boon,  and  to  recognize  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State  from  the  united  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  all  denominations.  They  now  insist  on  separate  schools 
for  the  children  of  their  own  communion  * — so  that  they  may 
be  taught  from  infancy  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  other 
children  of  the  country.  Such  a  demand  no  patriotic  govern- 
ment should  sanction.  It  should  rather  seek  to  weld  the 
whole  country  together  by  the  warm  attachments  of  early  asso- 
ciation. The  claim  of  the  Romish  hierarchy — to  set  aside  un- 
challenged all  schoolbooks  of  which  they  disapprove — would, 
if  conceded,  give  them  almost  absolute  control  over  the  whole 
course  of  elementary  instruction.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
would  use  such  a  privilege,  is  illustrated  by  their  condemnation 
of  the  Scripture  Extracts^  the  Lessons  on  t/te  Evidences,  and  on 
the  Truth  of  Christianity.  These  books  taught  the  purest 
morality,  and  they  had  no  sectarian  tinge ;  but  they  were  not 
quite  to  the  taste  of  these  dignitaries — and  that  was  enough. 
An  intelligent  child  might  infer  from  them,  that  there  are 
good  and  glorious  principles  held  by  those  who  are  not 
within  the  pale  of  so-called  Catholicity;  and  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  depend,  for  its  authority,  on  the  recommenda- 


'   Thotns  Almanac  for  1 874,  p.  804.  • 

*^  The  imi>ort  of  the  new  demand  has  been  well  described  by  a  veteran  states- 
man : — *'  It  is  now  considered  dangerous  that  a  Roman  Catholic  child  should  be 
made  aware  that  there  are  Protestant  children  in  the  land,  that  he  should  play 
with  them,  talk  with  them,  learn  arithmetic  with  them,  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
them,  or  consider  them  as  otherwise  than  as  outcasts  from  heaven.  A  better 
prescription  for  sowing  hatred  and  ill-will  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland  cannot  well  be  imagined." — Recollections  and  Su^estionA^\s^  "\<5ttxsL'^A^ 
Russell,  p.  159.     London,  1875. 
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tion  of  any  Church.  If  the  bishops  rea 
enccs,  should  their  miserable  bigotry 
encouraged  by  enlightened  statesmen  ? 
spirit,  the  Synod  of  Thurles  directed  tfaa 
nary  schools,  should  not  inculcate  tboa 
of  rehgion  respecting  which  all  sects 
doctrines  are  surely  the  common  proper 
none  should  be  forbidden  to  give  them  « 
not  a  master  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all  his 
duty  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  foi^ive 
to  God,  and  to  hallow  His  name? 
decreed  that  a  divine  ordinance,  such 
administered  by  anyone  at  all,  even  b; 
might  surely  have  admitted,  that  these  i 
religion  could  be  taught  by  such  an  < 
schoolmaster,  even'  though  he  happene< 
According  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  a  I 
dispense  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christ 
Romanist ;  but  a  Protestant  pedagogy 
permitted  to  teach  young  Romanists  the 
I'roverbs  of  Solomon. 

No  Church  is  entitled  to  claim  cc 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  children  I 
niunion.  The  leaching  of  writing,  ari 
grammar,  mathematics,  or  astronomy 
circumstances,  no  part  of  the  duty  <. 
Gospel;  and,  though  in  common  with 
they  should  encourage  education,  thi 
usurpers  when  they  challenge  its  exclusivi 
and  guardians  have  natural  rights  whicl 
and  the  State,  rather  than  the  Church, 
the  department  of  ordinary  school  instr 
will  attend  carefully  to  the  moral  and  ii 
the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  will  nc 
the  poor  with  facilities  for  education — s 
they  may  be  prepared  to  benefit  their  c 
intelligent,  and  industrious  members  of 


'  Dania,  p.  56. 
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tion.  When  the  State  supplies  the  funds,  it  is  bound  to 
superintend  their  distribution ;  and  ecclesiastics,  of  whatever 
denomination,  bear  themselves  presumptuously,  when  they 
step  forward  and  insist  that  they  must  monopolize  the  man- 
agement Such,  however,  is  the  claim  which  has  been  long 
and  persistently  urged  by  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
Their  adherents  already  enjoy  by  far  the  latger  portion  of 
the  grant  voted  by  Parliament  for  national  education ;  the 
priests  are  the  patrons  of  very  many  of  the  national  schools; 
and  an  immense  majority,  as  well  of  the  teachers,  as  of  the 
scholars,  are  of  their  communion.  '  But  the  papal  hierarchy 
are  not  satisfied.  They  continue  to  agitate  for  denominational 
education.  They  contend  that,  whilst  the  State  should 
supply  the  funds,  they  themselves  should  directly  or  virtually 
manage  the  whole  machinery.  They  maintain  that  they 
should  select  the  ordinary  schoolbooks ;  and  that  Protestant 
masters,  however  competent,  should  not  be  suffered  to  give 
even  secular  instruction  to  Roman  Catholic  children.  Ac- 
cording to  their  views,  Popery  should  be  mixed  up  with 
grammar  and  geography^  elocution  and  arithmetic.  The 
Church  is  not  safe,  should  the  elements  of  literature  and 
science  be  dispensed,  in  their  purity,  to  the  rising  generation. 
Could  the  Romish  hierarchy  demonstrate,  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  that  wherever  •  their,  system  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped, its  professors  have  been  most  orderly  and  prosperous, 
their  pretensions  might  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  ;  but 
the  logic  of  facts  sternly  forbids  concession.  It  is  notorious 
that,  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  Popery  is  rampant, 
the  people  are  most  wretched,  turbulent,  and  demoralized. 
Discreet  statesmen  may  therefore  very  properly  decline  to 
confer  on  such  claimants  any  additional  influence  over 
education. 

In  countries  where  every  one  is  permitted,  within  certain 
limits,  to  give  full  utterance  to  his  views,  and  to  proceed 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  the  community  reaps  benefit 
from  the  collision  of  sentiments  and  the  liberty  of  action ;  for 
all  questions  are  contemplated  from  a  multitude  of  diflferent 
standpoints ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  independent 
sentinels — watching  every  movement  and  dv^cu^vcv^  \\s  v^^:>- 
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pricty — the  machine  of  govenimcnt  ino%-c3  fomard  nun 
cautioiuly  and  more  securely.  But  Ronunism  is  directly 
opposed  to  intellcctiuil  progress ;  as,  by  requiring  blind  sub- 
mtuion  to  one  spiritual  dictator,  it  discourages  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  facultiesi,  and  proves  a  dangerous  foe  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  It  reduces  men  to  mere  automatons  ;  and 
then  claims  the  right  to  use  their  united  power  to  promote- 
not  the  general  welfare  of  society — but  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment. No  State,  with  safety  to  the  public  interests,  can  now 
entrust  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  population  entirety  to  the 
priesthood;  for,  by  adopting  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  they 
make  the  Toijc  the  absolute  arbiter  even  of  their  cinl 
obedience.  By  stealthy  advances,  they  have  gradually  obtained 
preponderating  weight  in  the  Irish  Hoard  of  Education  ;  and 
every  accession  to  thdr  influence  has  tended,  not  to  improve, 
but  to  deteriorate  the  national  system.  One  sect — and  that 
the  most  unfavourable  to  mental  cultivation — should  not  be 
thus  permitted  to  direct  an  imperial  institute  ;  and  the  sooner 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Board  is  readjusted,  the 
better  for  the  general  welfare.  In  selecting  individuals  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  Irish  National  Schools, 
Government  should  not  truckle  to  any  Church,  or  virtually 
hand  over  the  control  to  any  one  denomination  ;  but,  among 
the  enlightened  and  cordial  friends  of  education,  should  simply 
seek  out  those,  who  may  be  fairly  expected  to  administer 
the  trust  most  efficiently  and  faithfully. 

In  another  department,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
displayed  a  most  exacting  and  unreasonable  spirit.  They 
had  already  facilities  for  training  far  more  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  than  were  required  by  the  population  under  their 
care.'  It  was  well  known  that  multitudes  educated  at  May- 
nooth   were   not   settled  in  Ireland,  but  were  transferred  to 


*  In  idJilion  10  \hc  studenls  in  Ma^noolh,  [here  were,  in  1E68,  in  the  Missionary 
CollcEC  of  All  Hallows,  i^o  ecclesiastical  students  ;  and  in  the  diocesan  R.  C. 
seminaries — thirteen  in  number — at  least  500  other  church  students^ maliing  in 
nl]  u|iw»rds  of  700  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  R.  C.  Church — not  reckoning 
lliosc  taught  at  the  public  expense  at  Maynoolh,  It  thus  apppears  that  R.  C. 
Ireland  has  been  educating  priests  for  many  oilier  lands.  Sec  Freeman's  "JoHmal 
Church  Commiiiion,  p.  385, 
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America  and  other  lands.      These  youths  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  fed  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense ;  so  that  they 
were  more  largely  patronised  by  the  State  than  were  the 
aspirants  to  the  ministry  connected  with  either  the  Presby- 
terian Church  or  the  Episcopal  Establishment.     In  addition 
to    Maynoothi    the    Roman    Catholic  hierarchy   had    other 
colleges  which  they  could  affiliate  with  the  London  University ; 
and  thus  their  laity,  without  difficulty,  could  obtain  academic 
degrees.*     In  the  Queen's  Colleges,  they  had   an  excellent 
system   of  higher  education,  conducted    by   Professors    of 
admitted  ability   and   scholarship,  every  one  of  whom,  on 
admission  to  his  chair,  was  required  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
engagement  that  he  would  ''abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement  dcrogafory  to 
the  trutlis  of  revealed  religion^  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to 
the  religious  convictions    of   any   portion   of   his  class   or 
audience."*     By  violating  this  engagement,  he  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  dismissal.     Roman  Catholics  were  eligible  to  all 
the  offices  and  honours  of  the  Queen's  Colleges ;   and  the 
prelates    could    assign  no  .satisfactory  reason  why  their  co- 
religionists should   not   be  students    and    Professors.'    But 
they  were  determined  not  to  yield.      They  seem   to  have 
been  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  the  faith  of  their 
youthful   adherents  would    be  shaken   by    the   lectures   of 
learned  Protestants  on  logic,    or    metaphysics,    or   political 
economy;     and    that    mediaeval     Popery    could    not    well 
bear  the   light   of  modern   science.      They  therefore   pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  in   Dublin  what   they  called   a    Catholic 
University ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  collected  subscriptions 


^  It  would  appear  that  examinations,  in  connexion  with  the  London  University, 
take  place  once  a  year  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow.  That  college  has  long 
since  been  incorporated  by  royal  charter  with  the  London  University.  Fitzpatrick's 
Doyte^  i.  47. 

'  See  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  &c.,  p.  7. 

'  In  a  pastoral,  issued  early  in  May,  1865,  Dr.  Cullen  declared  that  parents  who 
permitted  their  sons  to  attend  the  classes  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ii-ere 
"  unworthy  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  them," 
lie  added : — "  Then  come  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which  the  teaching  is  more 
aangerous  than  in  Trinity  College." 
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Tor  its  tmdntenancc  amounting;  to  iTiJOpOoa'  But.  tbongH 
supported  by  their  aoitcd  Infiuence,  this  seminary  did  not 
flourah.  Many  educated  Roman  Catholics  complained  of  the 
insafficicncy  a(  \ta  teaching  ;*  and  students  not  quite  prepared 
to  bow  down  under  the  Ultramontane  yoke,  rerused  to  attend 
iU  classes.*  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  bad  the  cfFronteiy 
to  apply  to  the  British  Government  for  an  endowment  to  this 
monkish  institute ;  and  sought  to  obtain  for  it  the  power  of 
caafcrring  degrees.  But.  though  a  time-serving  mioistiy, 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  political  support,  were  at  one 
time  not  indisposed  to  make  these  concessions,  they  were 
deterred  from  such  a  suicidal  policy  by  the  indignant  protest  , 
of  the  British  people.* 

>  fViamimarr  Ktniew  tat  Jtauaxf  and  April,  1S67,  p.  119,  la  i8jj  the  aab- 
Mriptioiu  anutamed  lo  £ii,OTO  u.  J^.  Of  ihaaiai£aj,6t6hadbeca  odlcdot 
ta  Irrlinil,  ^tTli^ooo  in  Dir  Unilol  Stain,  ^14,166  in  Englind  and  ScotUltd,  end 

the  balMK-i-  in  ^iiTrrmt  R-min  Catholic  countries.  The  whole  sum  TOnrribnUd 
-up  Id  1874  was  jCiij.ooo.  Moit  of  this  bad  been  then  expeitded.  FilUi  Reptwt 
of  the  Royal  Commiuion,  pp.  2$,   16. 

■    lyttlminiltT  Krfini;  jMuiry  and  April,  1867. 

*  According  to  the  Fifth  Kepon  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instnic- 
tion  and  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Loirian,  1874)  there  were  in  the  academicil 
year  187J-4,  eighty-six  students  in  attendance  on  the  medical  classes  of  ihit 
fo  caP.cd  Univcnity.  The  resident  students  in  science  and  arts  for  the  same  year 
only  amounted  to  thirty.  The  »nnu«l  eipendilure  for  maintenance  and  professorial 
illpends  was  £l.'xa  per  annum.  In  1E74  the  income  exceeded  £10,000.  To 
induce  students  to  attend,  a  sum  of  fully  j^i.ooo  a  year  is  now  given  away  "in 
priies  and  burses  "  (p.  37).  Every  professor  must  adopt  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV, 
in  presence  of  the  rector.  The  professors  must  all  receiTe  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  and  a  professor  may  at  any  time  be  dismissed  by  them. 
The  Pope  has  given  the  rector  the  faculty  of  confemng  d^rees  j  though  it  b 
admitted  that,  in  point  of  law,  he  has  no  such  power.  Notwithstanding  the 
ill^ality  of  the  proceeding,  ihe  University  has  already  conferred  degrees  in 
theology,  p.  36. 

•  On  the  14th  of  Jaunary,  1866,  Archbishop  Cullen  forwarded  lo  Govemmeut 
two  lelten,  or  memorials,  on  the  part  of  twenty-nine  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
proposing  that  the  Catholic  University  be  chartered  and  mdmotd,  and  that  "the 
Queen's  Colleges  be  re-arranged  on  the  principles  of  the  denominational  system  of 
education,"  _  _, 


CHAPTER   XII. 

FROM   THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  O'CONNELL  TO  THE.  PERIOD 
OF  DISESTABLISHMENT.      A.D.    1847  TO  .A.D..  iS/I. 

THE  IRISH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  ULSTER  REVIVAL.— THE  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  AND    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  of  singular  benefit  to  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  .  Her  students  had  long  been  precluded 
from  all  hope  of  academic  advancement ;  for,  without  con- 
forming to  the  Established  Church,  they  could  not  secure  ,a 
single  step  of  promotion  in  Dublin  University.^  They  now 
found  themselves  in  very  different  circumstances.  They  had 
before  them  a  fair  field  for  competition  ;  they  saw  one  of  their 
own  ministers*  presiding  over  the  college  of  Belfast ;  and  they 
knew  that,  if  worthy  of  the  position,  any  one  of  themselves 
might  yet  occupy  an  academic  chair.  Though  the  famine  had 
greatly  quickened  emigration,  and  thinned  the  population  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  districts,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
continued  to  move  onward  with  undiminished  vigour.  From 
the  Union  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod,  in 
1840,  to  the  period  of  Disestablishment,  the  General  Assembly 
increased  from  443  to  553  congregations.^    At  the  period  of 


^  The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  shortly  after  the  erection  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  established  scholarships  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions. The  professorships,  except  those  connected  with  the  Divinity  school,  were 
aL<(0  opened  to  all  denominations.  See  The  Irish  Difficulty,  by  an  Observer,  p.  43. 
London,  1868. 

•  The  Rev.  P.  S.  Henry,  D.D. 

'  In  1854  the  Presbytery  of  Munster  joined  the  Assembly,  and  thus  added  «eNt<:cw 
to  its  congregations. 
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the  Union  of  the  two  Synods,  few  of  the  miaistcrs  had  mansa;^ 
but  in  1853  a  movement  was  made  to  supply  the  di:licic[icy. 
The  first  effort  pn>Juced  upwards  of  ;t 30,000  ;  and  a  second 
added  jficooa'  The  Manse  Fund  was  intended  merdy  to 
aid  and  stimulate  congregations  in  providing  homes  for  their 
pastors ;  and  its  directors  seldom  gave  more  than  one-third — 
and  often  not  nearly  so  much — towards  the  expense  of  the  ' 
erections.  In  twenty  years  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
contributed  about  £150,000  for  manse-building ;  and  at  pre- 
sent upwards  of  300  of  its  ministers  arc  thus  supplied  wHh 
comfortable  residences. 

In  185s  the  General  Assembly  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Dublin  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  its  proceedings  attracted  much 
attention.  Two  pastors,  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Waldensian  Church.  It  was  noticed  , 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  exactly  two  hundred  years  bdbre; 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  !rish  Protestants,  by  Oliver 
Cromwi.ll,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  confe^isors.  They  were 
then  suffering  from  a  frightful  persecution,  inflicted  partly  by 
Irish  cut-throats,  who  had  fled  from  their  own  country  in  con- 
sequence of  their  share  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  who  had 
found  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.*  But 
two  centuries  had  wrought  a  wonderful  revolution.  The  fame 
of  the  Vaudois  now  filled  all  Christendom ;  and  the  presence 
in  Dublin  of  these  representatives  of  the  most  ancient  Pro- 
testants in  Europe  awakened  immense  enthusiasm.  Their 
appearance  in  the  Irish  General  Assembly  attracted  a  crowded 
audience  ;  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Rotunda,  in  which  they 
were  received,  was  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  the  ministers 
and  elders  listened  with  profound  delight  as  the  strangers  pro- 
claimed their  accordance  in  doctrine  and  polity  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterians.  During  their  stay  in  the  Irish  capital,  they 
resided  under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Whatcly,  the  Protestant  Arch- 


'  The  /und  wis  called  the  Chnrch  and  Mnnse  Fund.  Part  of  ii  was  to  be 
applied  to  aid  in  (he  building  of  churches ;  bul  the  erection  of  mmscs  was  mainly 
contemplated.  The  second  effort  also  included  the  giving  some  assistance  towaids 
the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

'See  liiiUiry  ef  ike  Vaudait,  bjr  Peter  Bojer,  pp.  68,  73,  83.  London,  1691. 
The  Irish  wi  « to  enjo^  the  ^Veisaftei  the  Vaudois  were  extirpated. 
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bishop  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, invited  them  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  vice- 
regal table.  They  subsequently  addressed  large  meetings  in 
different  cities  and  towns ;  and  carried  home  a  handsome 
contribution  to  aid  in  the  work  of  Italian  evangelization. 

Four  years  aftenvards,  another  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  was  held  in  Dublin,  under  peculiarly  interesting 
circumstances.  A  religious  awakening  had  been  going  on  in 
Ulster,  during  the  winter  and  spring  preceding ;  and  it  had 
now  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  attract  very  general  notice. 
It  had  commenced  upwards  of  twelve  months  before,  in  the 
])arish  of  Connor  in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  place  where 
the  people  had  long  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  faithful  and 
able  minister.  Many  who  had  thought  little  of  the  concerns 
of  eternity  became  deeply  serious ;  the  House  of  God  was 
frequented  by  increasing  crowds ;  an  unusual  stillness  often 
per\'aded  the  congregation,  as  the  pastor  prayed  or  preached  ; 
and  not  a  few  exhibited  evidences  of  genuine  conversion. 
The  Revival  spread  to  the  neighbouring  parishes — including 
the  village  of  Ahoghill  and  the  town  of  Ballymena  ;  and  then 
manifested  itself  in  other  districts.  At  first  the  work  pro- 
ceeded without  any  visible  excitement ;  but,  when  it  began  to 
extend,  and  to  be  the  universal  topic  of  conversation,  new  and 
strange  symptoms  revealed  themselves.  Individuals  some- 
times cried  out  during  serx'ice  ;  and  others  fainted.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  strong  men  suddenly  stricken  with  some- 
thing like  paralysis,  and  removed  from  the  place  of  worship 
in  a  state  of  almost  utter  helplessness.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  these  phenomena  were  not  incapable 
of  explanation.  The  awful  realities  of  a  future  world  had 
awakened  universal  concern  ;  conscious  guilt  oppressed  multi- 
tudes ;  and,  when  a  sight  of  the  sinner's  danger  flashed  on  the 
mind  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  impression,  the  body 
itself  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  conviction.  Persons 
of  a  ner\-ous  temperament  are  very  likely  to  be  affected  when 
ihcy  see  those  around  them  swoon  away  ;  and  the  sympathy 
of  large  congregations  added  much  to  the  excitement. 

This  remarkable  awakening  seemed  to  penetrate  the  whole 
community.      It   entered    Episcopal   as    well    as    Methodist 

VOL.  IL  .M  M 
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congrcgatioos ;  but  it  made  the  most  decided  impression  within  j 
the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  spread  to  Down, 
Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  the  adjacent  counties;  and  it 
appeared  in  se\-cral  Prcsbj-teries  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
During  its  continuance,  tlie  way  of  salvation  was  taught  and 
illustrated  with  unwonted  deameiw.  The  scenes  of  apostriic 
limes  were  reproduced  ;  multitudes  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  and  some  sought  relief  to  their  consciences  by 
openly  confessing  to  those  around  them  how  grievously  they 
had  transgressed,  and  how  deeply  tbcy  had  sank  when  waltow- 
ing  in  ungodliness.  To  the  old  question  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved.'"  the  preacher  retumtrd  the  o!J  reply  of  Paul 
and  Silas,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."'  Anxious  inquirers  were  told  that  neither  ^st- 
ings,  nor  any  other  bodily  mortilications,  nor  almsgivings, 
could  avail  to  open  the  gates  of  the  world  of  glory.  The 
door  of  faith  in  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  access  into  the 
gracious  presence  of  our  F.ilhcr  in  heaven,  Jesus  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  His  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin  ;  and 
by  faith  wc  apply  the  precious  remedy.  He  gives  the  light  of 
saving  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  God.  We  show  the  vitality 
of  our  faith  by  the  purity  of  our  practice.  As  the  preacher 
expatiated  on  these  topics,  the  congregation  listened  with 
profound  attention  ;  and,  when  the  Spirit  brought  home  the 
Word  of  promise  to  the  heart,  the  countenances  of  not  a  few 
often  beamed  with  satisfaction.  When  God  teaches  us,  we 
see  that  the  way  of  man's  recovery  is  very  simple,  safe,  and 
sublime.     We  have  peace  in  believing. 

This  unusual  movement  was  variously  estimated.  Some — 
includinjj  Unitarians  and  Ritualists — mocked,  and  denounced 
the  whole  as  a  delusion  ;  some  hesitated  to  pronounce  a 
verdict ;  and  many  recognized  it  as  the  work  of  God,  Roman 
Catholics — some  of  whom,  here  and  there,  were  brought  under 
its  influence — withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  Pope,  and 
joined  the    Presbyterian  church.^     A  d^ree  of  odium  was 


*  Shotlly  afterw.-inls,  a  discussion  took  pl«ce  in  Ihe  As.senibly  as  10  Itie  propriel]' 
of  rebaptiiing  cocverls  from  Popery.  The  Assembly  refuscJ  to  sanclion  an  overture 
lo  thai  efTect— aiid  thus  admiVi.tiiv^ieNaXiS'.vj  oS\>av^\wa\>-j  V-ooMnCatliolic  priest^ 
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occasionally  brought  on  the  proceedings,  by  the  want  of 
prudence  and  moderation  now  and  then  displayed.  Persons 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  were  incautiously  permitted  to  address 
religious  meetings ;  and  it  was  not  strange  if  these  novices 
\'ented  much  folly  and  extravagance.  But  the  Revival  unques- 
tionably left  good  fruits  behind  it ;  and  some,  who  still  adorn 
the  Gospel,  trace  to  it  the  beginning  of  their  spiritual  life.  It 
imparted  a  higher  tone  to  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Church  ; 
and  improved,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  morality  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  it  visited.  Drunkenness  received  a  signal  check  ; 
and  crime  in  every  form  diminished.  The  12th  of  July — the 
great  Protestant  anniversary  of  Ulster — was  kept  in  Belfast  in 
a  way  in  which  it  had  never  been  observed  before.  No  drums 
were  heard  ;  the  Orangemen  indulged  in  no  insulting  demon- 
strations ;  and  many  of  their  dwellings  resounded  with  psalm- 
singing  and  prayer.  The  number  of  prisoners  for  trial  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  County  Antrim  in  October,  1859,  ^^'^s 
exactly  one-half  that  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  Ballymena 
Ouarter  Sessions  in  April,  i860 — when  the  Revival  had  been 
«'it  work  for  twelve  months  in  its  central  district — there  was 
not  a  single  case  of  indictment  upon  the  record.*  At  the 
Ouarter  Sessions  for  Londonderry  of  the  same  date  there  was 
no  criminal  business.*  The  assistant  barrister,  in  his  address 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Coleraine,  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  in 
a  place  where  offences  had  formerly  abounded,  they  were  now 
so  rare.  "  How,'*  said  he,  "  is  such  a  gratifying  state  of  things 
to  be  accounted  for  .^  ...  I  believe  I  am  fully  warranted  now 
to  say,  that,  to  nothing  else  than  the  moral  and  religious  move- 
ment which  commenced  early  last  summer,  can  the  change  be 
attributed."  » 

The  Revival  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  annual  meeting  held    in  Dublin   in    1S59. 


« m  the  fjround  that  they  arc  the  recojrnizcd  ministers  of  a  portion,  though  a  very 
corrupt  ].nrtion,  of  the  visiUc  Church.  The  number  of  converts  from  P«»pcry, 
rcccivcil  into  the  Prcshytcrian  Church  during  the  Revival,  imparted  increased 
interest  to  this  discuosicm.     See  Minutes  of  Asscmlily  ff>r  1S61,  p.  $2. 

*   7///  ytvro/  C/VaiY,  by  the  Rev.  Trofessor  Gibson,  p.  3S9. 

-  //■/./.  p.  390.  *  /*/«/.  p.  7^- 
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Kcarty  two  full  sessions  were  devoted  to  its  coastderation. 
The  discussions  were  conducted  with  much  solemnity  and 
good  fcelinK  ;  and  many  u-ho  were  present  declared,  that  tbcy 
had  never  before  been  no  mud]  refreshed  and  instructed,  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  church  judicatorj'.  In  the  end,  the 
Assembly,  with  great  cordiality,  adopted  the  following  Reso- 
lutions : — 

"  I.  That  we  desire  to  express  profound  thankfulness  to 
God,  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  so  many 
of  our  congregations ;  and  that  we  recognire,  with  reverence 
and  awe,  and  at  the  same  time  with  inexpressible  joy,  that 
sovereign  and  inlinilc  grace,  which,  notwithstanding  our  many 
shortcomings,  has  bestowed  on  us  sudi  evident  and  abundant 
tokens  of  the  divine  favour 

"  II.  That,  in  the  new  and  unprecedented ly  solemn  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  is  placed,  we  deeply  feel  the  need 
of  being  directed  by  wisdom  from  on  high  ;  and  would  there- 
fore now  call  on  Him,  who  givelh  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,  to  bestow  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  that  we  may  know  what  we  ought  to  do  in  this  time  of 
si>eci3l  visitation. 

"  III.  That,  while  the  Assembly  leaves  to  ministers  to  deal 
in  Ciiristian  wisdom  with  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  the 
brethren  are  earnestly  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  guarding, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  cherishing  undue  suspicions  of  the 
reality  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
ado])ting  any  course  of  procedure  whereby  our  people  may 
be  led  to  mistake  bodily  impressions,  or  even  convictions  of 
sin,  for  genuine  conversion  to  God. 

"  IV.  That,  whilst  gladly  recognizing,  as  one  of  the  most 
marked  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  the  fact 
stated  by  all  the  brethren,  that  it  has  been  originated  and 
promoted  by  means  of  that  system  of  saving  truth  set  forth 
in  the  standards  of  the  Church,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  all 
our  ministers  and  members  to  watch  against  the  introduction, 
from  any  quarter,  of  error  in  doctrine  or  practice,  lest  Satan 
should  get  an  advantage  over  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  truth  be 
forced  to  withdraw."' 

'  Minutes  of  Asiembly,   pp.  775,  774. 
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The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  Protestant  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
Rector  of  Killinchy,  Co.  Down,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  recognized  the  Ulster  Revival  as  a  work  of 
grace,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  its  extension ;  but  many 
divines  of  their  denomination  viewed  it  differently,  and  de- 
nounced the  whole  movement.  It  exhibited  a  state  of  things 
for  which  canons  and  rubrics  made  no  provision  ;  and  presented 
a  variety  of  features  which  grievously  offended  high-church 
ideas  of  propriety.  Many  of  the  clergy  still  held  the  doctrine 
of  apostolical  succession ;  and  they  could  not  comprehend 
how  there  could  be  a  river  of  true  grace,  which  did  not  flow 
in  the  ancient  channels  of  Episcopacy.  Ritualism  had  recently 
been  making  encroachments  in  the  Irish  Establishment,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  of  its  members  who  cherished  an 
earnest  Protestantism. 

The  system  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  had  also  been  at 
work— especially  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  country ;  and 
had  loosened  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  gentry  to  Pro- 
testant prelacy.  Meanwhile  the  Establishment  had  been 
deprived  of  important  secular  advantages  which  it  once 
enjoyed.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  gave  the 
first  great  shock  to  Episcopal  ascendency  in  the  British  Isles. 
From  that  period,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  became 
a  constant  theme  of  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  It  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
form  of  religion,  set  up  in  proud  supremacy  and  endowed  by 
the  State,  whilst  it  was  rejected  by  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  centuries,  it  had  continued  to  monopolize  almost  all 
the  honours  and  offices  of  emolument  in  the  country.  The 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  most  unequally  and  absurdly 
distributed.^    The  prelates,  and  a  few  dignitaries,  had  bloated 


'  The  following  were  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  prelates  immediately  before 
disestablishment  : — 

Armagh 9,798  13  7 

Cashel 4,347  4  5 

Cork 2,174  5  5J 

Derry  and  Raphoc 6,171  i  4 
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incofucji;  whilst  many  of  the  working  dcrey  were  on  the 
vcTfie  of  indigence.  Thin  state  of  things  was  not  loi^  na-  | 
noticed  by  a  rcrormed  rAtliamenl.  The  suppression  o(  ten 
btfthoprics,  and  the  com  mutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent-chargCi 
at  a  rcduclioa  of  2$  [>er  cenL,  have  been  already  mentioned 
An  attempt  to  ap)nopriute  a  portion  of  the  Church's  wealth 
to  objects  of  a  different  ch.-iractcr  was.  for  a  time,  successfully 
rcftisted  ;  but  other  measures  were  adopted  calculated  to 
abridge  its  influence.  In  1854.  in  accordance  with  an  address 
frofn  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Crown,  Comtnisaioners 
were  appointed  "to  inquire  into  the  fundit  .and  actual  condi- 
tion of  all  schools,  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
Ireland."  '  Almost  all  these  endowed  schools  had  long  been 
80  many  buttrcsse*  of  the  E»tnblbhment,  and  were  under  its 
exclusive  control.  I'he  Commissioners  brought  to  light  a 
grvat  amount  of  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  peculation. 
Sonic  chanj^cs.  indicative  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  had  in 
cons*;quence  been  introduced.  In  1S60  another  inroad  was 
made  on  the  exclusive  territory  of  Irish  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy. In  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  aboli.sh  the  jurisdic- 
tion <jf  tlio  Kcclcsiastical  Courts,   in  cases  of  defamation  and 


nu«ii 3.7(>J      9      o 

n-i'iin 7.3S7   11     9 

Killaloe 3.130  4  j 

Kilmorc 5.155  I  II 

l.imtrick   . 3,874  IJ  o 

Mtaih 3,782  6  o 

Os-wry 3.579  )  o 

Tuam 4,76;  15  2 

Tola] /58,o3r      9      oj 

The  :iliove  is  ihcir  nrf  income,  including  (he  annual  value  of  Ihe  jee  houses  ami 
lands  eslimatcd  Bccording  to  ihe  Poor  Law  ratinE,  and  lieducfing  county  cess,  poor 
rates,  and  other  similar  chaises.  See  \he  Iriii  Ciurci  Direelorr  for  1870,  pp. 
126-133,  U',  144-  Shortly  before,  the  Protestant  prelates  had  much  larEct 
revenues.     .See  pp.  459  and  461  of  this  volume. 

■  In  this  same  year,  by  Act  of  P.irliimcnl  (I7lh  and  iSih  of  Victoria,  chap,  ill, 
the  exaction  known  as  "Ministers' Money,"  hitherto  jiaid  by  certain  towns,  and 
amounting  to  about  ^12,500  a  year,  was  abollNhcd  ;  and  the  clergy  supported  by 
it  were  to  be  (aid  out  of  ihe  funds  at  tlie  disposal  of  llic  Ecclcsijslical   Commis- 
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"brawling."^  These  courts — which  were  a  remnant  of  the 
papal  system — had  power  to  involve  those  brought  into  them 
in  ruinous  expenses  ;  and  a  case  had  recently  occurred  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  which  a  Presbyterian  minister — ^who  had 
unwittingly  violated  the  law,  by  a  slight  act  of  indiscretion  at 
a  meeting  of  the  parish  vestry — was  made  accountable  for 
costs  to  the  extent  of  £700.^  This  Act  put  an  end  to  such 
scandalous  oppression.  Another  measure,  which  was  passed 
in  1867,*  indicated  a  bolder  movement  in  the  direction  of 
religious  equality.  Under  this  act  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor 
could  appear  in  a  Popish  chapel  in  his  robes  of  office ;  ^  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  barrister  could  hold  the  position  of  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor.^ 

When  it  was  at  length  apparent  that  the  rank  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  was  seriously 
imperilled,  various  expedients  were  mooted  to  modify  or 
disarm  opposition.  It  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  recon- 
structed, with  a  view  to  its  increased  efficiency,  and  to  the 
more  judicious  distribution  of  its  revenues.®  It  was  also 
suggested  that  there  should  be  concurrent  endowment,  or  the 
endowment  of  other  denominations.^     This  scheme  implied 

*  The  23rd  and  24th  of  Victoria,  chap,  xxxii. — **  An  Act  to  abolish  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  Defamation,  and 
in  England  and  Ireland  in  certain  cases  of  Hrawling. " 

■  For  an  account  of  this  affair  see  Menwir  of  John  Edgar ^  D.D,^  LL,D., 
pp.   157-8. 

*  The  30th  and  31st  of  Victoria,  chap.  Ixxv. — **An  Act  to  remove  certain 
Religious  Disabilities  affecting  some  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  Oaths  of  Office." 

*  The  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  Alderman  Buggy,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  were  the  first  corporation  in  Ireland  to  attend  a  Romish  cathedral  in  full 
official  costume. — Freentapt^s  Journal  Church  Commission^  p.  86. 

^  Under  this  Act  Lord  Chancellor  O'Hagan  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed. 

*  According  to  the  Report  of  ^he  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1865  to  inquire 
into  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  there  wen: 
then  1,074  benefices  each  with  a  net  income  under  £2po  a  year.  Of  these  297 
were  under  ;^  100  a  year. 

^  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  Protestant  bishops  were  at  this 
crisis  not  unfavourable  to  concurrent  endowment.  Thus  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1868,  says : — **  If  the  State  maintains  the 
Established  Church  on  the  ground  of  tmth^  it  cannot,  it  is  said,  maintain  a  priest- 
hood which  teaches  tliat  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  Churclu  ^>aN.  \s»^5n»s» 
the  case  ?  .  .  .  .  Why,  supporting  one  on  l\\e  ^tou\\<\  o^  VtM>^\,  may  it  not  su^t**^^ 
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an  augmcntalion  of  the  R<rgiutn  Donum,  and  a  provi-uon  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy-  "^^^  Popish  prelates  announced 
that  the>'  would  not  accept  a  subsidy  from  the  State;  and 
their  declaration  may  lie  accepted  as  sincere  ;  for  their  Church 
was  now  well  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members;'  and  they  knew  well  that  the  Protestants  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  most  unwilling  to  grant  them  a  very  liberal 
maintenance.  Hy  becoming  stipendiaries  of  (lovemment,  they 
would  E"'=^''*"*'y  offend  many  of  their  own  adherents ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  not  add  mudi  to  their  fmancial  resources. 
But  astute  politicians— who  remembered  their  history,  and 
especially  their  avowed  readiness,  less  than  seventy  years 
before,  to  accept  the  bounty  of  the  State— did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  solemnity  of  their  present  protestations. 
All  such  speculations  were,  however,  set  at  rest  when,  in 
March,  1868,  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  is 
his  place  in  Parliament,  moved  a  scries  of  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment should  cease;  that  the  Maynooth  endowment  should  be 
discontinued  ;  and  that  the  Regium  Donum  should  be  with- 
drawn—full compensation  being  made  for  the  life  interests  of 
existing  beneficiaries.*     These  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 
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"  The  Cliurch  Establish mmt  in  Ireland."  The  Frfrmani  J.-urnal  Church  Commii- 
iiim,  p.  387,  Dublin,  1868.  The  avcragt  iHcome  of  a  parish  priest  is  here  estimated 
at  ^200  per  annum.  Al  present  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  keep 
carriages,  and  are  underslood  to  have  incomes  of  up wariis  of  ^1,000  per  annum  each. 
*  At  this  lime,  the  net  annual  produce  and  value  of  the  entire  properly  of  the 
Established  Churcli  iii  licUnd — nidudin^  i.he  houses  of  residence  and  iht  lands  in 
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decisive  majority ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  a  Bill — 
known  as  the  Suspensory  Bill — was  introduced  to  legalize 
their  proposals.  This  measure^  readily  passed  through  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  ;  but  it  was  negatived  in  the 
Lords.* 

The  Suspensory  Bill  took  the  public  by  surprise  ;  for,  though 
fears  had  for  some  time  been  entertained  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  dominant  church,  few  expected  that  a  proposition,  so 
bold  and  comprehensive,  would  have  been  so  soon  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  It  was  regarded  with 
more  or  less  favour  by  different  parties,  according  to  their 
various  positions.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had 
long  cherished  a  hope  that  the  tithes  would  be  restored  to 
them ;  and  the  projected  arrangement  threatened  to  scatter 
their  expectations  to  the  winds  ;  so  that,  though  they  hailed 
with  high  contentment  the  fall  of  the  Establishment,  they 
could  not  well  suppress  a  sigh  as  they  saw  its  revenues  pass 
away  from  them  for  ever.  When  seeking  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  laws,  Romanists  had  pledged  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  employ  any  political  power  they  might  acquire 
to  the  injury  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  f  but  such 
professions  were  soon  forgotten.  In  a  work  written  by  a  late 
President  of  Maynooth — and  published  in  1861  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  that  College — the  editor 
broadly  asserts  that  tithes  of  right  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  their  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  **  the  onfy  just  policy  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  adopted  hy  the  Government  of  this  country, 
if  they  would  allay  all  religious  and  national  animosities,  and 


the  occupation  of  ecclesiastical  persons^amounted  to  ;f  616,840.  See  Irish  Church 
Directory  for  1870^  p.  145.  The  Regium  Donum  in  1868  amounted  to  about 
j^40,ooo  ;  but  this  included  what  was  given  to  Unitarians. 

'  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  the  Irish 
Church  pending  the  discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  thus  prevent  meanwhile  the 
creation  of  any  new  interests. 

•  The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Suspensory  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  a  mnjority  of  312  to  258.  The  second  reading  was  lost  in  the  Lords 
by  192  non-con tcnt:>  against  97  contents. 

'  See  before,  pp.  433-  4. 
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rule  over  a  united  peopk."'  The  determination  to  strip  Pro- 
testiuitism  of  its  revenues  was  di^iUnctly  embodied  in  a  mo-  ' 
lulinn  adopted  at  a  public  meeting,  held  December  29th,  ' 
1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hiemcby. 
*■  IVt  dfrnanJ,"  aaid  the  meeting,  **  the  discadowment  of  Ibe 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  eandilioa  without  which 
social  peace  and  stability,  general  respect  for  the  laws,  aad 
unity  of  sentiment  and  of  action  for  national  objects^  eau 
nntr  prevail  in  Ireland."*  In  one  of  his  more  recent  Pas- 
torals Cardinal  Cullcn'  affirmed  that  Protestantism  was  kept 
■live  by  the  public  funds;  and  that  it  would  perish  were  it 
not  sustained  by  a  State  promion.*  Had  he  known  that 
his  skill,  as  a  seer,  was  so  soon  to  be  trusted  in  the  crucible  of 
experience,  he  would  pcrhAps  have  prophesied  more  cautiously; 
for  it  is  already  manifest  that  his  words  were  as  false  as  they 
were  foolish.  Protestantism  has  been  disestablished  ;  but  the 
change  seems  to  have  inspired  it  with  fresh  energy;  and  it 
nnw  moves  more  freely  and  vigorously  than  it  ever  did  before 
When  the  Suspensory  Bill  was  actually  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  it  was  denounced  by 
Protestant  meetings  held  in  various  places  throughout  the 
empire,  Irish  Roman  Catholics  generally  remained  quiescent 
They  were  apparently  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  whether  their 
Church  would  be  much  safer  when  it  was  floated  on  the  sea 

'  CoUaliim!  of  Irish  Church  Hishiry  from  Ihf  Afannscrifti  of  Ihf  laU  I'<*7  Rn: 
Laurinrt  F.  Kenthan,  D.D.,  J'risidnil  ef  M.iynoolh  Collrgt,  edited  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Mcdnhy,  p.  291,  Mott.  Dublin,  lS6l.  Iti^hop  Muriarty,  in  a  Idler  lo  his  dergj 
in  1867  on  ihe  nisendowmcnt  of  the  Eslablislicil  Church,  puts  forHard  the  same 
claim.  See  DueitaMiihrniHt  aaJ  Disendjmmcnt,  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Oisory. 
part  ii,,  appenJii,  p.  Jl.     London,  1869. 

•  See  h'atlt  h'es/^iling  the  I'ns^nt  Slalf  of  the  Church  in  In-land.  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  T.  Lee,  LL.D..  p.  26.     London,  1868. 

'  Archbishop  Cullen  was  advanced  to  Ibc  dignity  of  a  CarilinaJ  in  1S66.  In 
May  1866  he  addressed  a  pastoial  lo  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  in  which 
ho  recommended  thai  every  parish  shoulil  send  petitions  to  Parliamunl  "for  Iki 
diiendffoimcnt  of  the  I'rolestanl  Establishment,"  The  calhs  so  iiDen  taken  by 
Komanists  on  this  subject,  were  thus  0|ieuly  repniliatevl, 

*  At  B  slill  later  perio<l,  Dr.  Cullen  affned  his  iinpriinalur  lo  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Th,  Iriih  EciUiinsticdl  Reiord  for  June  1S6S  (p.  4O0I.  in  which  it  is 
alTiruicd  that  ■'  Tratcslanlism  has  no  otlur  h.'IJ  ,ni  it^  folhuvcrs  than  the  mere 
lemjioral  cn^lowmenls.  The  s'^'"'  '""itot  is  money.  Ucniove  this  inducement, 
.111(1  //i<T  'Kill  heiomi  ihi  ftU.j\-.\ti  0/  Koim" 
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of  ecclesiastical  equality ;  and  when  it  could  no  longer  expa- 
tiate on  the  monster  grievance  which,  for  ages,  had  supplied  it 
with  a  fruitful  topic  for  complaint  and  declamation. 

The  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  heard  of  the  Suspensory  Bill  with  the  deepest  disgust 
and  alarm.  The  Protestant  primate  of  Armagh,  in  a  letter  which 
went  the  round  of  the  newspapers,^  announced  his  conviction 
that  it  would  lead  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed 
faith  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  .Irish  Protestantism.  The  Irish  Presby- 
terians were  not  so  dishieartened.  They  were  aware  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  might  subject  them  to  no 
little  inconvenience;  but  they  had  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  their  Church ;  and  they  cherished  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  able  to  sustain  itself  without  the  aid  of  State  patronage. 
Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  had  long  submitted,  under  pro- 
test, to  the  pretensions  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Episco- 
pal clergy  ;  and  many  of  them  were  willing  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  their  incomes,  with  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
from  an  annoyance  so  insulting.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Belfast  in  1868,  a  discussion,  relative 
to  the  measure  of  disestablishment,  was  kept  up  with  spirit 
for  three  successive  days ;  and  it  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  that  the  friends  and  foes  of  disestablishment  were 
not  very  unequally  balanced.  A  motion  protesting  '*  against 
the  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  "  was 
supported  by  210  votes ;  an  amendment  declaring  that  "the 
full  and  impartial  disendowmcnt  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions in  Ireland,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  scheme  of  general 
endowment,  in  which  truth  and  error  are  treated  indiscrimi- 
nately," was  supported  by  180  votes.  The  greater  number 
of  the  elders  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy ;  but 
the  ministers,  by  a  not  very  large  majority,  carried  the  vote 
of  qualified  disapproval.* 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
Suspensory  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  question  of 


^   The  Primate  ngain  and  again  repeated  this  statement. 

•  In  the  majority  were  182  ministers  and  twenty-eight  elders  •,  \\\  \\\vi  w\vcvw!\Vj 
were  134  ministers  and  forty-six  elders. 
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the  disestablishment  or  the  Irish  Episcopal  Churdi  ' 
Aubmittcd  to  the  decision  of  the  various  constituencies  i 
empire  When  the  New  House  of  Commons  asscmUocL  B 
appeared  that  ttw  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fortified  by  a 
majority  of  considerably  upwards  of  one  hundred  members-* 
The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  at  once  brought  under  considera*  I 
lion.  The  Peers  now  saw  that  it  was  unwise  to  continue  to 
resist  the  vwcc  of  the  people  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  merely  sought  to  obtain  more  liberal  terms  for  the 
disestablished  clergy.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
largely  successful.  With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  , 
the  future  maintenance  of  the  Church/  incumbents  were  en- 
courajfcd  to  commute  their  incomes  for  ready  money  ;  aad  a 
bonus  of  1 2  per  cent,  was  allowed,  if  tiicy  generally  joined  in  the 
transaction,  and  placed  the  proccech  in  a  common  stock-ptusc- 
Half  a  million  additional  was  given,  in  lieu  of  endowmeitfs 
which  had  been  bestowed  by  Protestant  benefactors.  Curates 
were  not  ovcHoolced ;  and  many  of  tlicni'  .soon  found  themselves 

'  On  thi)  occasion  one  of  ihc  mcmlKm  lelumed  for  Rcifast,  the  Proteslaat 
metropolis  of  litlaml,  was  Thomas  McClurc.  E^q.-now  Sir  Thomas  McCIoir, 
l!«rL — a  Prc-byterian  elder.  Mr.  McClure  entered  Parliamtnt  as  a  supporter  of 
the  policy  of  (liseslablishment.  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  another  Presbyterian,  n-ai  at 
the  same  time  rclurncil  for  Ihe  borougli  of  Neuryasan  advocate  of  the  same  policy. 
'  The  Diseslablished  Church  received  all  ils  places  of  worship  without  charge, 
Ihoujjh  most  of  Ihem  haii  been  liuill  at  the  public  expen'c.  It  also  obtained  the 
(;l.:bi'-houscs  and  ten  acres  of  land  connecicil  with  them  at  tilile  mure  than  a 
nominal  value — the  value  of  Ihc  buildings  not  l«ing  taken  into  account.  The  com- 
mutation money  received  by  it  till  Kcbruary,  1S73,  amounted  to  £7,64S,Sii  51.  +/. 
The  numlwr  of  ils  ministers  who  had  not  then  commuted  amountcJ  to  loS.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  the  commutation  money,  including  bonus  where  payable, 
paid  in  respect  of  claims  investigated  up  to  February,  1S73;— 

£.  '-     d. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  and  incumbents      .     5.561.877     16       ■ 

Curates I,7M.7'0       7       5 

Diocesan  schoolmasters,  clerks,  sextons  Ac        3S9.264        "      "> 

Total LlM^^S^        S       4 

— See  Thorn's  Almannt  for  1874,  p.  197. 

'  The  curates  to  whom  annuities  were  allowed  amoun[e<l  to  911,  and  the  total 
amount  of  iheir  annuities  to  jJ'9S,894  151.  lorf.  According  to  a  clause  in  the  Irish 
(.hurch  Act,  the  Commissioners  were  emlmwercd  to  EranI  compensation  to  those 
vho  bad  been  curates  before  the  1st  of  January,  187 1.  The  salaries  of  the  curates 
were  meanwhile  raised,  and  [he  bishops  continued  to  onlaiit  others  in  unusual  ^mir- 
bersup  tilllhecluseotI3e«Kitien&lo.    Uliiq *\i'i\«d not  completed  a  coUegiate 
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in  a  better  position  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The 
General  Assembly,  and  other  smaller  bodies,  were  permitted 
to  commute  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Establishment  ;*  though, 
in  many  matters  of  detail,  they  received  much  less  indulgence.* 
Maynooth  was  bought  out  at  fourteen  years'  purchase  ;*  and 
the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  obtained  the  same  considera- 
tion.* After  a  protracted  conflict,  the  Bill  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1869,  received  the  royal  assent.*  In  accordance  with  its  enact- 
ments, the  Protestant  Elstablishment  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871. 

Thus  fell  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  after  it  had,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  short  interval,  maintained  its 
ascendency  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  had 
meanwhile  lost  ground  in  the  country.  It  was  immensely 
more  influential  in  1871  than  in  1560.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  did  not  lose  its  status  in  con- 


course, and  some  who  had  never  been  at  college  at  all,  now  received  imposition  of 
hands.  Hence  the  extraordinary  amount  paid  to  curates  for  compensation. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Established  Church  Commission,  there  were  in 
July,  1868,  "  more  than  500  stipendiary  curates,'*  so  that  400  must  have  been 
added  immediately  before  disestablishment. 

I  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly  for  1S74  (pp.  620, 
622)  its  Commutation  Fund  then  amounted  to  ;^S79,762  4J.  All  its  ministers 
«ith  the  exception  of  nineteen,  had  commuted.  The  commutation  money  re- 
ceived by  the  Unitarians  of  all  parties  appears  to  have  been  under  ^^30^000.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  did  not  commute. 

'  Though  the  Episcopal  curates  were  so  lil)era11y  treated,  the  Licentiates  of  the 
ANsembly  received  nothing  whatever.  Whilst  curates  ordained  before  the  1st  of 
January,  187 1,  were  remunerate<1,  no  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  after  the 
pa^sing  of  the  Act  received  any  compensation. 

3  Maynooth  obtained  its  college  buildings  free,  though  Government  had 
expended  on  them  at  different  times  not  le^s  than  ^{^70,000.  The  commutation 
money  received  by  Nfaynooth  C'ollege  amounted  to  ;f 372. 331.  Sec  Thomas 
Almanac  for  1 874,  p.  802. 

*  The  Assembly's  College  obtained  ;f39.500 — including;^  15,000  for  buildings. 
The  Unitarians  reccive<l,  in  commutation  for  professors'  salaries,  ;f4,2oa  Rep«»rt 
of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  upon  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Church  Temporalities  in  Irelan<I,  p.  37.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printetl  25th  June,  1874. 

»  It  is  the  32nd  and  3*.rd  of  Victoria,  chap,  xlii.— "  An  Act  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  to  make  Provision  in  rft^pect  of 
the  Timporalities  thereof,  and  in  respect  of  the  Rojral  College  of  Maj-nooth.*' 
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seqncocc  of  its  iocreiwoB  incflkkncy.  It  never  bad  periap 
«  greater  number  of  abtc,  learned,  pious,  xntl  zealous  minitten  ' 
than  at  the  period  of  its  discstabli<hrociiL  It  had  i 
greater  progrDn.  in  tbe  way  of  a  wpply  of  dcrgy  aad  d 
church  accomtDodabon,  within  the  prccedtrtg  seventy  ytan. 
than  it  had  ever  made  before  within  the  same  length  of  time 
In  i8cx>,  it  bad  about  i^iocfaurcbca,  t. i3o benefices,  3 $4  par- 
sow^c-houscs,  and  1,100  cleigy- '  In  1871.  it  had  i,S79 
chnrthes,  1,5 1 8  benefices,  97S  glebc-houscs,  and  2,256  dcrgy.' 
thiriog  the  same  •eventy  yean,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chindi 
had  made,  comparatively,  even  greater  progress.  In  180A 
there  were,  En  l)ie  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  two  seceding 
bndicft  combined,  about  250  ministers,  240  churches,  and  u 
manwes.  In  1S71  the  General  Assembly  had  628  ministers, 
550  congn^tiona,  and  nearly  300  mansesL*  Meanwhile  tbe 
Church  of  Rome  tn  Ireland  had  been  exerting  itsdf  witb 
unusual  activity.  Its  clergy  had  not  mudi  increased  sincethe 
period  of  emancipation  ;  for  its  parishes  h.id  ihun  a  fair 
nupplyof  priests,  and,  in  the  interval,  the  population  haddiini- 
ni^jhcd ;  but  most  of  its  churches  had  been  rebuilt,  and  some 
of  its  ecclesiastical  structures  were  very  costly  and  magni- 
ficent. During  the  present  century,  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, it  has  c.\pcnded  millions  of  money  on  its  church  edifices,* 

1  l'tic~c  nre  tlie  numbers  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  a^^cerlahicd.  See  Mant,  ii. 
7;6;  .iml  f-\i.ts,  C-e.,  by  Lm,  p.  j8.  Mant  ami  Lee  dijli-t  wiJelj  as  lo  ihc 
llUllllx-T  of  (i.-usuti-ige-hoUM^, 

■  See  Iriih  Chunh  D:riih>ry  for  1870,  p.  181.  From  1834  to  1865  (he  Eecle- 
^i.islicsl  Coromissioncrs  cipended  on  church  huildin(,-s;£i,  103,699  191,  j^. 

'  SeeMinulca  fur  l8;t,  p.  187.  There  wecc  al^  in  Ireland  in  1S71  about 
M\ij--[hrec  CDnu  regal  ions  of  Covenanlets  Unileil  Presbylerians,  and  Seceders. 
There  were  besides  254  Methodist  ministers  Ui'senling  and  Primitive ;  and 
abi.ul  fnrly-one  l-nilarian  mini>lcra.      Sec   TAom's  Alm,iniu  for  1S72,  pp.  UIJ-J- 

*  The  kunian  Catliolic  e^lheJral  of  Armagh  recently  opened  for  worship  is  said 
lo  luvc  cost  jffio, 000,  Tlie  Homan  Catholic  cathedral  of  Kilkenny  cost  upivards 
iif /■jS.ooo  ;  the  Kc>man  Catholic  cathedral  of  Londonderry  costj^iz.ooo  ;  and  ■ 
koman  Catholic  calhedral  lately  erected  at  Killamey  «wt  £30,000.  I-rmnaiii 
Journal  Chunk  Ccmmission,  pp.  87,  190,  318.  Meagher  stales  thai  "ninety' 
veien  ehurches  great  and  small,  have  been  erected  in  the  archdiocess  (of  Dublin) 
since  the  ctmsecralion  [of  Dr.  Murray)  at  an  expense  of  liltie  less  than  £-oa,<XO. 
....  An  Chlimate  made  out,  with  great  cate,  represents  the  amount  of  prupeny 
moveable  and  immoveable  acquired  by  religion  in  the  (Roman)  Calbolic  arcb- 
bisho|>ric  of  Dublin,  during  his  incumbency,  as  considerably  exceeding^l,20C^ooa." 
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In  1 87 1,  it  had  in  this  country  four  archbishops,  25  bishops, 
2,349  churches  and  chapels,  and  3,150  priests.  Of  these 
priests,  999  were  parish  priests,  1,729  were  administrators, 
curates,  and  so  forth  ;  and  420  were  monks  or  regular  clergy.^ 
But,  during  this  century,  the  Romish  Church  has  lost  ground 
considerably  in  Ireland  among  the  general  population.  In 
1834,  it  had  6,427,712  adherents.2  Protestants,  of  all  deno- 
minations, then  amounted  to  1,516,228.^  In  1847,  famine  and 
pestilence  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Romanists ;  and 
emigration  has  since  removed  many  of  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation.* In  1871,  the  Irish  Romanists  amounted  to  4,141,933; 
and  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  to  1,260,568.^ 
It  thus  appears,  that  whilst  Romanists  have  declined  in 
numbers  to  the  extent  of  2,285,779 — ^^  considerably  more 
than  one-third — Protestants  have  diminished  only  to  the 
extent  of  252,402,  or  very  little  more  than  one-sixth.  Ulster 
is  now  the  most  populous  of  the  four  provinces  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1871,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are 


— Life  and  Character  of  Dr,  Munay^  p.  146*.  Dublin,  1853.  Since  1800  the 
Roman  Cxtholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  said  to  have  expended  ^^5,690, 995  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  convents,  colleges,  hospitals,  parochial-houses  and  school- 
buildings.  Freeman  s  younial  Church  Commission ^  p.  387.  Dublin,  1868. 
Quarterly  Revie7i\  vol.  124,  p.  549. 

*  Sec  the  Irish  Catholic  Directoty  for  1S72,  p,  21 1. 

3  See  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction. 
^  Ibid. 

*  *•  From  the  returns  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  we  learn  that,  of  the  tofl 
emigrants  who  sailed  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  the  isl  April, 
1861,  and  the  31st  March  last  (1871),  819,903  were  Irish."— Census  of  Ireland  for 
1871,  p.  4. 

^  According  to  the  census  of  1 871,  the  various  Protestant  denominations  stood 
thus  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April  of  that  year  : — 

Episcopalians 683,295 

Presbyterians 503,461 

Methoilists 41,815 

Independents 4*485 

Baptists 41643 

Society  of  Friends 3.834 

Other  ChrUtian  peraua;>ions '9>035 

1,260,568 

Abstract  of  the  £numriator*s  Returns.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  p.  5.     Dubhn,  1 871. 
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IVotettantfl.*  In  1 834,  tltc  Rumaniats  or  Ireland  were  tu  ibe 
Protc»taDtB  in  the  proi>ortion  of  nearly  four  and  one-fourth  to 
one  ;  in  1S71,  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  little  mon:  tloa 
tlitcc  and  onc-fourtli  to  one. 

Having  now  reached  the  times  in  which  we  live,  it  may  be 
well,  in  dosing  the  review,  to  add  a  few  inferences  and  stig- 
Kotions. 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  is  staled  in  these  pages,  that 
much  of  the  false  religion  to  be  found  in  Ireland  is  based  on 
pure  ignorance  of  the  national  history.  How  many  believe 
that  Patrick  was  !icnt  here  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  archbishops  of  Armagh  can  trace  up  their  lineage  to  our 
apostle  through  an  unbroken  chain  of  episcopal  ordinations ! 
Neither  of  these  propositions  is  true.  Patrick  himself  has 
left  behind  him  an  account  of  his  mission,  In  which  he  never 
mentions  either  the  Pope  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  Multi- 
tmlcs  of  the  U-llors  of  tiie  Popes,  ivho  flourished  when  Patrick 
was  in  Ireland,  are  still  preserved  ;  they  relate  to  all  the 
transactions  of  Western  Christendom,  in  which  these  great 
Italian  prelates  were  concerned  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
repeats  the  name,  or  alludes  to  the  labours,  of  this  most  suc- 
cessful evangelist.  When  missionaries,  deputed  by  the  Pope, 
afterwards  .settled  in  England  ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  they  sought  to  open  a  correspondence 
wiih  the  Church  of  Ireland;  the  Hibernian  clergy  repelled 
their  advances,  and  at  first  refused  to  have  any  communion 
with  them.  Early  in  the  eighth  century — when  the  venerable 
ISede  was  preparing  to  write  the  Ecdesiastical  History  of 
Englaiid — he  tells  us  that  he  was  furnished  with  materials 
from  the  Roman  archives,  to  aid  him  in  his  work  ;  and  some  of 
the  memoranda  published  by  him  relate  to  Ireland  ;  but  still 
Patrick  is  ignored — much  less  15  anything  said  of  his  mission 
by  the  Pope.  Had  Patrick  been  sent  here  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  would  assuredly  have  introduced  Roman  usages 
and  a  hierarchy  like  that  existing  in   Italy  ;  but  he  estab- 


'  The  eiilirc   popiilalion  of  Ulster,   accorilmg  to   ihc    cemu 
1,830.398  ;  and  o(  the  *\»oU  89^,^15  *«e  Romanists. 
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lished  a  polity  and  worship  of  a  totally  different  character. 
The  assertion,  that  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  can  trace  their 
succession  from  Patrick  through  an  unbroken  series  of  epis- 
copal ordinations,  is  contradicted  by  the  plain  fact  that»  in  the 
early  Irish  Church,  there  was  no  succession  of  either  bishops 
or  archbishops  of  Armagh.  Our  ancient  Church  was  governed, 
not  by  metropolitans,^  but  by  presbyter  abbots,  who  presided 
over  monasteries ;  and  who — like  Columbkille  and  his  succes- 
sors in  lona — ordained  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.* 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Armagh 
Primates,  is  therefore  a  miserable  figment,  resting  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

It  must  also  be  plain,  from  the  statements  contained  in  this 
work,  that  Protestantism  has  indirectly  contributed  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clei^.  Immediately  before  the  Re- 
formation, Ireland  had  become  one  of  the  vilest  dens  of 
iniquity  in  Christendom.  The  Irish  females — who  have  since 
acquired  such  an  honourable  reputation  for  their  chastity — 
then  wallowed  in  vice.  The  petty  chiefs  were  almost  per- 
petually at  war;  and  multitudes,  who  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  idleness,  maintained  themselves  by  highway  robbery  and 
cattle  stealing.  What  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  when  even  bishops  and  archbishops  ventured  to  live  in 
open  adultery  ?  The  monks  and  the  inferior  clergy  were 
generally  alike  ignorant  and  licentious.'  There  were,  no 
doubt,  among  them  some  men  of  a  more  respectable  descrip- 
tion ;  but  history  tells  of  very  few  entitled  to  special  commen- 
dation. As  a  body,  the  clergy  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
utter  carelessness,  that  a  large  number  of  the  monasteries  and 
churches  were  in  ruins.  In  the  time  of  the  good  Bishop 
Bedell — or  about  a  century  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
had  dawned  on  the  country — many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  exhibited  a  most  profligate 
example ;  and  their  bishop  ^'as  a  beastly  toper.  Even  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 


»  5>c  vol.  i.  50,  13a  •  //>ui.  35.  '  yWr/.  p.  336,  nOe. 
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Knman  Catholic  Trimate  of  Armagh,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  fiitt)  a  priest  in  UUtcr  whu  was  not  addicted  to  drunkenness.' 
Many  of  the  early  I'rotcrtant  bishops  and  clet^-  of  Ireland 
were  confessedly  persona  of  indifferent  reputation  ;  but.  not- 
withstanding, they  were  a  check  on  their  Roman  Cathol^ 
rivals.  The  Church  of  Rome  felt  that,  if  Poper>'  »""  to  be 
maintained  in  the  island,  there  must  be  a  reformation  in  the 
conduct  of  its  official  representatives.  It  accordingly  began 
to  appoint  bishops  who  insisted  on  a  stricter  discipline,  and 
who  compelled  the  priests  to  cultivate  greater  decency  in 
their  behaviour,  Thus  it  is  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  of  the  pre*enl  day.  arc  an  entirely  different  class  of  men 
from  their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  change, 
for  the  better,  which  ha.i  meanwhile  taken  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Irish  females  must,  no  doubt,  be  trsced  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  of  the  priesthood. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  thai,  since  the  Reformation, 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  done  nothing  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Iri'sh  people.  Their  moral  condition  now 
is  greatly  superior  to  vhat  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  priests,  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  their  Protestant  neighbours,  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  improvement.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  we  can  calmly  contrast  the  results  of  Popery  and 
Protestantism  ;  and  assuredly  the  comparison  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  religion  of  Rome.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of 
Ulster  and  Munster.  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  Ulster  stood  lowest  among  the  four 
provinces.  Mur.ster  had  a  better  soil  and  climate,  a  better 
mercantile  position,  and  more  safe  and  capacious  harbours. 
But  Ulster  is  now  far  ahead  in  all  the  elements  of  substantial 
prosperity.  It  stands  higher  in  point  of  wealth  and  education ; 
it  is  more  peaceful  and  more  populous.^  Neither  can  it  be 
pleaded  that   Ulster  has  escaped  the  pressure  of  the  penal 

'  SeevdI.  Li.,  p.  154,  x^f  {4). 

'  According  to  a  relum  made  lo  P.arliament  in  1871.  Ihe  annual  toIuc  of  pro- 
perty  Tor  rating  in  Ulster  was ^■3. 066, 738  ;  in  Munsler,  ■;£z,658.47i.  Munster  if 
much  larRcr.       .See  TA^'-i's  Almnnw  for  1S75,  p.  R36. 
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laws,  and  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  superiority  to  State 
patronage.  These  pages  testify  to  the  contrary.  The  majority 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  have  always  been  Presbyterians  ; 
and  they  have  been  persecuted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cruelly 
and  as  persistently  as  the  Romanists.  In  the  days  of  Charles 
I.  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  to  escape  the  imposition  of  the  Black  Oath  ;  and  all  their 
ministers  were  driven  from  the  country.  When  the  preachers 
returned,  after  the  massacre  of  164 1,  they  again  suffered  from 
the  proscription  of  Cromwell.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  they  dared  not  openly  meet  in  Presbyteries,  or 
venture  publicly  on  the  ordination  of  ministers.  Their  wor- 
ship was  illegal ;  they  were  often  obliged  to  celebrate  it  in 
some  secluded  spot  at  dead  of  night ;  and  any  pastor,  who 
dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  liable,  for  every  such  offence, 
to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.  At  the  Revolution — 
when  the  Presbyterians  saved  their  country  by  their  noble 
defence  of  Londonderry — they  were  requited  in  a  way  which 
might  well  have  made  wise  men  mad.  The  brave  Adam  Murray, 
the  hero  of  the  siege,  was  basely  deprived  of  the  very  horse 
which  had  borne  him  triumphantly  through  many  a  terrific 
struggle  ;^  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Presbyterian 
officers,  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  so  many  deeds  of 
valour,  were  driven  ignominiously,  by  the  Test  Act,  out  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  For  ages,  the  Presbyterians  were 
harassed  by  the  bishops'  courts,  and  their  children  branded, 
with  impunity,  as  bastards.  Romanists  cannot,  therefore,  lay 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  suffering.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  present  superiority  of  Ulster  ?  Must  we  not  ascribe 
it  to  the  blessing  of  God  ?  Must  we  not  infer,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  three  hundred  years,  that  He  looks  down  with 
greater  favour  on  Protestantism  than  on  Popery  ? 

We  are  taught,  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  the 
multiplication  of  ritual  observances  is  no  sure  evidence  of  true 
godliness.  The  rulers  and  people  of  Israel  were  offering 
multitudes  of  sacrifices,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced 
them  as  "  laden   with  iniquity,"  as  the   "  rulers  of  Sodom," 

1  See  Mackenzie's  Narrath»ey  ch.  vu 
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and  the  "people  of  Gomorrah."'  The  brigand  vrill  attend 
mass,  and  say  hU  prayers  most  punctually,  at  the  vcr^'  ttne 
that  he  is  preparing  to  perform  some  horrid  act  of  assassina- 
tion. There  are.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  few  of  the  chiidren 
of  God  in  communion  with  the  Pope ;  and,  looking  merely  at 
their  attention  to  outward  forms,  Irish  Romanists  maybe 
safely  pronounced  a  devout  people.  Hut  facts,  too  glaring  to 
escape  general  observation,  must  shut  us  up  to  the  concluHon 
that,  after  all,  their  sj'stcm  cannot  be  the  true  way  of  pro- 
moting that  righteousness  which  exallcth  a  nation.  In  the 
times  of  primitive  Christianity,  its  disciples  could  boast  that, 
notwith.>itanding  their  increasing  numbers,  it  was  rare  to  hear 
of  one  of  them  convicted  of  any  act  of  immorality  before  a 
civil  tribunal.  Romani«tft  can  appeal  to  no  such  argument 
in  support  of  their  religion.  Were  they  to  attempt  it,  they 
could  be  confronted  with  the  damnatory*  testimony  of  the 
.statistics  nf  the  Irish  jails.*  Christ  is  the  I'rince  of  Peace;  but 
the  Romish  .system  has  signally  failed  to  promote  peace  and 


'  In  1851,  rroiesianii  formcil  only  aboui  ilie  one-fifteenlh  pari  of  the  popalwion 
of  Munslcr  1  at  Ihc  same  lime,  in  Ulster  t'le  Protf&lant!  mnti  Romajiiits  were 
nearly  equal  in  numlierf.  But  for  the  live  preceding  years  that  is,  for  1S46, 
1S47,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  these  two  prosinces  eihihiccd  very  different  resolts  in 
regard  la  crime.  The  number  of  cases  of  burglary  and  housebreaking  in  t'islet 
amounted  ti>  825  ;  in  Munsier  they  were  1,518.  The  number  of  cases  of  robbery  in 
Ulster,  iluring  the  same  peri  oii,  amounied  to  950;  in  Munster  I  hey  were  1,851.  See 
Twcnly-ninlh  Report  of  Ihe  Intpector-tJeneral  of  the  Prisonsof  Ireland,  iSjo.p,  viiL 
In  1851.  Vlsterhadapopulationof  7,004,189,  whilst  Munster  hail  only  1,831,817. 
In  September  1851,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  in  the  County  Antrim 
Jail  amokinlcii  10  125,  and  Ihe  number  of  Presbyterian  prisoners  lo  forty-two  ; 
though  at  ihal  time  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  county  was  nearly  douHi 
ihe  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners 
in  County  Down  Jail  was  lo3,  and  (he  number  of  Presbyterian  prisoners  firiy-six  ; 
though  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  county  was  much  larger  than  the  Roman 
Catholic.  .See  Hisl.  0/  Ihe  Prahyttriatt  Chunk  in  Inland,  iiL  413,  net!. 
Multitude!  of  such  statistics  could  be  readily  produced.  In  1873,  Ihe  proportion 
of  police  in  ihe  five  norlhem  counties  of  Londonderry,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
and  Antrim  was  only  from  eight  lo  len  for  every  10,000  of  Ihe  population  ;  whilst 
at  ihe  same  time,  in  (he  North  Riding  of  Tipperaiy.  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperaiy, 
Mealh,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County,  ti  was  from  thirty-five  to  forty-three  for 
every  lO.OOOof  Ihc  population.  Criminal  and  JuJieial  Slalitticsof  IrdanJ  far  \%-]i. 
p.  61.  Dublin,  1874.  It  appears  from  (he  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland,  that  in  187J,  of  the  juveniles  committed  to  (he  county  and 
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social  order.  P'or  centuries,  Popery  has  kept  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  chronic  rebellion.  The  penal  laws  have  long  since 
been  abolished  ;  but  sedition  is  as  rampant,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Protestant 
North,  any  one  who  would  kill  another,  in  cold  blood  in  open 
day,  would  forthwith  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice;  for  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  whole  country  would  cry  out  against  the 
deed  ;  but  there  are  places,  elsewhere,  in  which  the  murderer 
may  walk  quietly  away  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  witnesses ; 
and  any  one,  who  would  supply  evidence  to  lead  to  his  con- 
viction, would  be  condemned  by  the  entire  community.  Nay, 
more,  when  a  worthless  miscreant  has  been  apprehended,  and 
convicted  of  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  attempting 
to  convert  the  land  into  a  field  of  blood,  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  will  sympathize  with  the  prisoner ; 
and  meet,  under  the  countenance  of  their  priests,  in  multitu- 
dinous assemblages,  to  clamour  for  his  release !  Do  not  these 
things  point  to  the  awkward  conclusion,  that  Popery,  in  some 
way,  blunts  the  moral  sense ;  and  often  encourages  its  votaries 
to  call  evil,  good  ;  and  good,  evil }  The  primitive  Christians 
were  taught  by  the  apostles  to  lead  "  quiet  and  peaceable  " 
lives  under  the  yoke  of  pagan  rulers;^  but  Irish  Romanists 
have  yet  learned  no  such  lesson  from  their  clergy.  They  are 
**  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest ; "  and,  when  they  can 
find  no  other  grievance,  they  are  absurdly  agitating  for 
deliverance  from  the  mild  and  tolerant  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Any  inquirer  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  candidly  studies 
the  history  of  this  country,  may  be  convinced  that,  from  the 
b^inning,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  been  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  Irishmen.  The  Bull  of 
Adrian  IV.  prepared  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island. 
All  the  miseries  it  subsequently  endured,  under  the  tyranny 


borough  prisons,  8  per  cent  were  Protestant  Episcopalians.,  somewhat  less  than 
2  per  cent  were  Presbyterians,  and  90  per  cent  were  Romanists.  During  the  same 
year  (1872)  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  committed  to  county  and  borough  gaob 
in  Ireland  amounted  to  3,499  ;  the  Presbyterians,  to  963 ;  and  the  Romanists,  to 
^S»53^-  Fifty-second  Report,  pp.  19,  24.  Dublin,  1874. 
^  I  Tim.  ii.  2. 


of  iW  EaffUk  'mi*'¥»\  may  be  tnced  to  that  tn&nxnia 
Fn»  the  tioie  of  Hcory  II.  to  the  Rcrormation. 
t  am  ujuiitiyiaca  attemptEd  to  bmk  away  from  tb« 
(nap  ot  tbdr  oppnaaors,  they  vere  cncouoterod  by  papal 
fKfiTmmni"Ti»*'*«  aad  intcrdkli.  Aod  wfaat  a  cune  has  the 
Po^  been  to  lidand  froo  the  Rdbniutiaa  to  the  present 
'  ^  yi  HeywxDotodifcenBBomwatiof  De«nood  and  O'Neill; 
Etefs  oa  the  country  during  the 
e  of  the  Catholic  Confederation.  And 
H,  m  more  recent  times,  he  has  ceucd  to  patronize  the  fighting 
t,  he  has  done  to,  stniply  bccaux  be  has  been  shorn 
of  ha  fltragth,  and  has  found  dt»cretion  to  be  the  better  part 
uT  vakmi:. 

The  Chutth  of  Rome  in  Ireland  presents  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  qNritual  deqiotism.  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  Apostolic 
days,  was  an  eminently  free  oommoowcaHh.  The  cbcHoe  of  a 
kocceisor  to  Judas  was  entrusted  to  the  one  buntlred  and 
twenty  disciples.'  The  whole  multitude  chose  the  seven 
deacons  ;*  and  the  laity  were  commanded  to  "  try  the  spirits,"' 
or  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  But 
Popery  has  stripped  Irishmen  of  every  shred  of  spiritual 
freedom.  The  Pope  appoints  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  appoint 
the  priests;  and  the  priests  rule  the  people  with  absolute  do- 
minion.* The  Irish  peasant  may  choose  his  medical  attend- 
ant or  his  law  adviser;  he  may  vote  for  a  coroner  or  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  but  he  has  no  more  influence  in  the 
nomination  of  the  spiritual  guide,  to  whom  he  is  required  to 
commit  his  deepest  secrets,  than  has  the  sheep  which  he 
shears,  or  the  donkey  which  he  drives  to  market.    In  matters 


'  Acts  i.  15,  aa.  '  Acls  *i  3.  S-  *  •  Jo''"  ■"■  >■ 

*  The  bishop  "  may  choose  to  deal  ixtra-judkially  wiih  any  ecclesiastic  within 

his  junsdiclinn Should  he  prefer  it,  he  may  thus  relieve  himself  Erom  the 

nece^ily  of  observing  my  form  of  law  whatever.  His  rule  of  conduct  is  thai 
prescribed  by  his  own  (overcign  will  and  plea.sure.  The  accused  may  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  offence  wilh  which  he  is  charged,  or  the  persons  whose  enmity 
he  has  provoked  1  yet  the  bishop,  without  assigning  anyreason  for  his  proceeding, 
and  without  hearing  a  word  in  explanation  or  defence,  has  power  and  aDtbority 
lo  is^uc  against  him  a  sentence  of  suspension,  from  which  there  is  practically  no 
appeal." — KlKKI'ATItlCK's  iHtrvdmlien  le  Rc/vrtn/iht  ..is/  ef  O'Ketffiv.  CulUit, 
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of  religion,  he  must  not  dare  even  to  think  for  himself.  He 
must  believe,  without  challenge,  whatever  his  Church  believes. 
Irishmen,  who  talk  loudly  of  the  blessings  of  Home  Rule, 
patiently  crouch  under  this  unmitigated  Italian  slavery. 

Ireland  contains  within   itself  many  of   the  elements  of 
national  greatness.     It  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  climate, 
a  teeming  supply  of  streams  and  rivers,  noble  harbours,  rich 
pasture  lands,  splendid  lakes,  beautiful  valleys,  and  sublime 
mountain  scenery.     Its  children  have  few  compeers  in  the  gifts 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.     Goldsmith  and   Moore,  Grattan, 
Burke,  Curran,  and  many  others,  are  names  known  all  over 
the  world.     With  the  aid  of  the  Pope  it  was  subdued  by 
England ;  but  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  it  has 
given  birth  to  sons  mighty  in  war  ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of 
Niall  of  the  nine  Hostages,  Brian  Boru,  and  Wellington  ?    But 
Ireland  can  never  attain  the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  nations,  as  long  as  so  many  of  its  population  ex- 
hibit, in  things  spiritual,  the  blindness  of  infatuation.     They 
fret  and  fume  against  England,  though,  by  their  alliance  with 
its  imperial  government,  they  are  kept  from  anarchy,  strength- 
ened, and  blessed  ;  whilst  they  stupidly  submit  to  the  absolute 
will  of  a  superstitious  old  man  in  Italy,  who  has  no  more 
right  to  rule  them,  than  has  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.     And  their  folly  is  all  the  more  ridiculous,  as  their 
subjection  to  the  Pope  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  older 
than  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.     The  surrender  of 
their  ecclesiastical  freedom   was  quickly  followed  by  their 
political  slavery.     When  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Saints  and  the  Light  of  the  Western  Church,  it  was  unfettered 
by  papal  shackles.     Then  its  Synods   were   not  held   with 
closed  doors,  and  the  laity  forbidden  to  enter.     They  met  in 
public ;  and  the  king  and  the  heads  of  the  people  were  present 
at  the  deliberations.     Then,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  acknow- 
ledged obedience  to  the  canons  of  foreign  councils.     Then,  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  there  was  Home  Rule,  and  no 
submission  to  foreign  dictation.     Now,  when  a  Synod  is  con- 
vened at  Thurles  or  elsewhere,  all  things  are  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  the  people  are  shut  out ;  and  if  even  an  archbishop 
happens  incontinently  to  divulge  aught  that  has  occurred,  he 
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must  meekly  crouch  under  a  papal  repri 
that  men  can  bow  their  necks  to  such  h 
venture  to  declaim  about  liberty  ! 

Though  Protestantism  has  been  disc 
its  adherents  have  no  cause  whatevw 
The  truth  is  with  them,  and  God  will  m 
of  the  Church  is  not  the  unity  of  3  gr 
federation,  subject  to  one  earthly  ruler, 
unity  in  the  times  of  primitive  Christi< 
such  unity  in  the  midst  of  hatred, 
uncharitableness.  The  unity  of  the  C 
far  higher  and  holier  character.  It  is  i 
lightened  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  kn 
ment  to  a  Head  in  Heaven — the  Lord  c 
Protestants  seek  to  convince  their  Roi 
men  by  their  conduct,  as  well  as  by  a 
statement  of  the  gospel,  that  the  pun 
holiest  and  happiest  life,  they  adopt 
securing  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  p 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  Bible 
and  yet  they  seem  instinctively  to  feel  1 
them.  Hence  nothing  so  much  excit 
general  circulation  among  the  laitj'. 
ever  remember  that  it  is  the  sword  of  t 
is  the  grand  weapon  with  which  tlity 
for  Christ. 

The  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  separatt 
endowed  with  the  power  of  sdf-gover 
sented  wrth  a  precious  opportunity  for  s 
and  reconstructing  its  framework.  It  has 
some  important  improvements.  Much 
made  for  the  influence  of  long-cJierisht 
attachment  to  usages  recommended  i 
venerable  antiquity.  It  is  at  the  same 
that  the  disestablished  Church  has  en 
hesitation,  in  the  work  of  renovation.  1 
still  clog  the  wheels  of  the  ecclesiastical 

'  So  lalcly  as  lS66  even  a  friendly  witneu  Jelivt 
"  II  b  noloHuiu  ihal  /Art>ii!y  buhof  tn  Inland,  b«3i 
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under  the  new  constitution,  the  principle  of  prelacy  is  retained. 
The  rule  of  voting  by  orders,  and  of  making  the  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  of  each  order  necessary  to  carry  any  important 
proposition,  is  a  strange  device  never  heard  of  before  in  the 
Church  of  God.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Irish  Episcopalians 
will  yet  inaugurate  a  policy  of  more  thorough  reform,  taking 
the  Word  of  God  as  their  only  guide,  and  the  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age  as  their  divine  model.  They  would  thus  do 
much  towards  gathering  into  one  the  various  fragments  of 
Protestantism.  The  union  of  Irish  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians is  a  consummation  for  which  all  good  men  should 
pray  and  labour.  Some  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  their 
incorporation  have  been  sketched  long  since  by  the  immortal 
Ussher;^  and  were  charity  to  hold  the  pen,  it  could  easily 
contrive  to  complete  the  outline.  The  union  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  will,  we  tru.st,  yet 
be  realized ;  and  the  day  on  which  it  will  be  celebrated,  will 
be  the  most  glorious  that  ever  dawned  on  the  Isle  of  Saints. 


and  perhaps  the  bishop  of  Down — who  goes  amongst  his  clergy,  and  works  hand 
in  hand  with  them,  is  the  bishop  of  Cork.*' — Dublin  UniucrsUy  Afagasine  for 
February  1866,  p.  239. 

^  See  his  "Reduction  of  Episcopacy  into  the  form  of  Synodical  Government,'* 
in  Neal*8  History  of  the  Puritans^  ii.  72.  London,  1837.  It  is  only  right  to  add 
that  Ussher^s  scheme  would  not  now  satisfy  Presbyterians. 
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Sec  p.  45 1,  noU  (2). 


TO 


THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY 


OF  THS 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH 


IN  IRELAND. 


Rev.  Brothers,  beloved  Children, 

With  a  trembling  sense  of  the  obligations  which  the  nature  of  our 
office  imposes  on  us,  we  have  come  together,  after  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  to  deliberate  in  conmion  on  the  awful  interests  with  which 
we  are  charged.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  various  subjects 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  religion ;  and  whilst 
we  have  sought  with  jealousy  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit  "  committed  to 
our  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (3  Tim.  i.  14. ;)  we  have  also  esteemed  it  a 
duty  to  be  '^  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  us,''  (i  Pet  iii.  15.)  that  yqu,  "dearly  t^loved,  our  joy 
and  our  crown  (may)  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  (PhiL  iv.  i. ;)  and  "  tlu^t  he 
who  is  on  the  contrary  part  may  be  afraid,  having  no  evil  to  say  of  us." — 
Tit  ii.  8. 

We  know,  dearly  beloved,  the  filial  duty  with  which  yotf  are  solicitous  to 
hear  the  voice  of  those  who  ^  watch,  as  being  to  render  an  account  of 
your  souls."— Heb.  ziii.  17.  We  hasten  therefore  to  make  known  to  you 
our  unanimous  decision  on  such  matters  as  are  of  common  concern,  that 
you,  on  your  part,  may  **  fulfil  our  jpy  ;  that  being  of  one  accord,  you 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  labouring  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel" — PhiL  ii.  2  and  i.  27. 


tsr  Knot.tmo)i. 

HAVmOMOiideredatiaAhdjrapbaiil  i 
faea  wbwfcuJ  M  sa,— toohcd  AM  llw  aAmiiiiiw  «r  Prowuuu  and 
RooHW  Catlwia  iUD  Ae  mbm  Kfaook,  lor  Ac  pnpow  ariurrarr  Ib- 
ancdoa,  nuir,  rader  edntaB  ctrftMHwnrct,  be  alowpJ.  prorlttod 
fltfcienr  caie  be  takes  tn  pfsMct  dw  nSfieB  of  Ac  Wrwi  CMboic 
1  in  bniMiibaB  vitli  adMfntt  mam  af  r^cmmb  insnNs 


That  in  order  in  Mcnn  nfficicnt  protection  Ut  ibe  lelifiaB  of  RamB 
Catfaalic  diiltlitfi  under  tttcb  a  tjttem  of  edncaiioo,  ore  dean  it  inn  HMj 
thai  the  fiuuier  tif  each  tckml,  ts  wbich  ibe  nujarity  of  tbe  pvpUs  pro- 
lew  ibe  Rntnati  Catholic  bltb,  be  a  Kmnut  Catholic  :  and  dwt  in  tcboob 
fai  which  the  Ruman  CaihoHc  dUUnn  fcrm  orJy  a  minoeny,  a  penaancot 
Roman  Caihfilic  miitant  be  nnplofed  :  vui  ilut  sucli  master  and 
aiuiunt  tic  jpjKiintni  upon  the  rrcoenmefidnlinn,  nr  with  ihe  eipfcss 
a[i[irovnl,or  lilt  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they 
arc  lo  l>t  t-niidoyeii  :  and  further,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  removed 
up'in  ilii-  n|>rcsLni;iLion  of  such  llishop.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed 
or  diimissa)  of  niisiresses  and  assistants   in  female 


f:t  thi-  ;.[,!, 

SClLJ-lU. 


3RD  Rksoi.ltion. 

improper,  thai  masters  and  mistresses  intended 
:tion  of  Roman  Catholic  youth,  should  be  trained 
der  the  control  of  persons  professing  a  different 
iceive  it  most  desirable,  that  a  inalc  and  fi^male 
established  in  each  province  in  Ireland,  lo  be  sup- 
pcnsc,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters 
iniporiant  duties  which  ihey  shall  be  appointed  to 


4TII  Resolution. 

THA'l  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  protecting  the  religion  of 
Rcmian  Catholic  children,  the  books  intended  for  their  particular  instrtic- 
lion  in  rclijjion,  shall  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
I'relates  :  and  that  no  book  or  tract  for  common  instruction  in  literature 
■hall  be  introduced  into  any  school  in  which  Roman  Catholic  children 
arc  cducaied,  which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds 
by  (he  Roiwan  Ca\ho\\c  Bw\\<j\i  q(  the  diocese  in  which  such  school  is 
estaljlislied. 
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5TH  Resolution. 

That  a  transfer  of  the  property  in  several  schools  which  now  exist,  or 
may  hereafter  exist  in  Ireland,  may  be  utterly  impracticable  from  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  held  ;  and 
from  the  number  of  persons  having  a  legal  interest  in  them,  as  well  as 
from  a  variety  of  other  causes  ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  any  regulation 
which  should  require  such  transfer  to  be  made,  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  receiving  parliamentary  support,  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  useful  schools  from  all  participation  in  the  public  bounty. 


6th  Resolution. 

That,  appointed  as  we  have  been  by  divine  providence  to  watch  over 
and  preserve  the  deposit  of  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland  ;  and  responsible 
as  we  are  to  God  for  the  souls  of  our  flocks,  we  will,  in  our  respective 
dioceses  withhold  our  concurrence  and  support  from  any  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  not  fully  accord  with  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions. 

7TH  Resolution. 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  project  of  a  provision  to  be  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland, — resolved,  that  no  such  legal  provision  for  our  support 
and  that  of  our  clergy,  will  be  acceded  to  by  us,  until  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  shall  have  been  emancipated.  And  that  at  no  period  can  we 
accept  any  such  legal  provision,  unless  our  acceptance  of  it  be  found  by 
us  consistent  with  the  independence  of  our  Church  and  the  integrity  of 
its  discipline,  as  well  as  with  the  cordial  union  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment which  has  hithetto  subsisted  between  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  that 
faithful  people,  from  whose  generous  contributions  we  and  our  predeces- 
sors have,  for  centuries,  derived  our  support. 


8th  Resolution. 

Having  learned  with  sorrow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ex- 
positions already  given  of  our  faith,  some  grievous  misconceptions 
regarding  certain  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  are  still  unhappily  found 'to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, — resolved,  that  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  remove  the  possibility  of  future  misconception  on 
those  heads,  by  the  following  full  and  authentic  declaration. 


I 


•5 


•    I, 

A 


»: 
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I. 


Established  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  which  order  is 
essential,  the  Catholic  religion,  far  from  interfering  with  the  constituted 
authorities  of  any  state,  is  reconcileable  with  every  regular  form  which 
human  governments  may  assume. — Republics  as  well  as  monarchies  have 
thriven  where  it  has  been  professed,  and,  under  its  protecting  influence, 
any  combination  of  these  forms  may  be  secure. 

II. 

The  Catholics  in  Ireland  of  mature  years,  are  permitted  to  read  authen- 
tic and  approved  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  explanatory 
notes ;  and  are  exhorted  to  use  them  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and 
obedience.  The  Clergy  of  the  Cathohc  Church  are  bound  to  the  daily 
recital  of  a  canonical  office,  which  comprises,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
almost  the  entire  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  her  pastors  are  required,  on 
Sundays  and  on  festivals,  to  expound  to  the  faithful,  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  the  epistle  or  gospel  of  the  day,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
divine  law. 

.   Ill- 

Catholics  believe  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  has  not  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  God.  The  belief,  however,  of  any  partic- 
ular miracle  not  recorded  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  is  not  required  as 
a  term  of  Catholic  communion,  though  there  are  many  so  strongly 
recommended  to  our  belief,  that  they  cannot  without  temerity  be 
rejected. 

IV. 

Roman  Catholics  revere  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  and  piously 
invoke  their  Intercession.  Far,  however  from  honouring  them  with 
divine  worship,  they  believe  that  such  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  paid  to  any  creature  without  involving  the  guilt  of 
idolatry. 


V. 

Catholics  respect  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  his  Saints,  without 
believing  that  they  are  endowed  with  any  intrinsic  efficacy.  The  honour 
which  is  paid  to  these  memorials  is  referred  to  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  and  should  the  faithful,  through  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
ascribe  to  them  any  divine  virtue,  the  Bishops  are  bound  to  correct  the 
abuse,  and  rectify  their  misapprehensions. 
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Al'fENDlX. 


without  any  ^iipcasition  already  grunted  by  the  pope,  or  any  ;iu[)i<ii'iiy  irf 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  any  person  whaicier,  and  without  thinking  thu 
they  are,  *r  cnn  he  acquitU'd  bcfurc  God  or  man,  or  absoivcd  of  lltii 
declaration,  or  any  pari  thereof,  although  the  pope  or  Auy  persons  or 
authority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  dedafc 
tliat  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.* 

After  this  full,  explicit,  and  sworn  declaratioa,  we  are  utterly  at  a  lo&s  !• 
conceive  on  what  possible  ground  we  could  be  justly  charged  with  bearing 
towards  out- MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN  ONLY  A  DIVIDED 
ALLEGIANCE. 


The   Catholics  of  Ircia 
felted   lands,   resulting   froi.. 
ancestors  may  h.ive  had  ther 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
perty  in  thi-s  country,  as  est: 
also  "  disclaim,  disavow-,  ana  soii^. 
the   present   Church   F.siablishmeni 
Catholic  Establishment  in  its  stead. 
e  any  prli'llcj 


ming  any  right  or  title  M  far- 
lie,    or    interest,    which   their 
in  oath,  "•  that  they  will  defend, 
and  arrangement  of  the  pm- 
;  laws  now  in  being."    They 
ure,  any  inteoiion  to  Mibre.t 
11.    ..ic    purpose   nf    substituting  a 
And  further,  they  swt.ar  th.il  ihi'v 
hlch  they  arc'  or  may  be  fndilcd.  ;o 


[Islurb  and  weaken  the  i'rolcstant  Rdi 
n  Ireland." 


.  and  I'rotesta 


XIV. 

Whilst  we  have,  In  the  foregoing  Declaration,  ende^tvoured  lo  state.  .:i 
the  siiiiiilicliy  uf  truth,  such  doctrines  of  our  Church  .;j  are  mcjt 
freiiucnily  misunilerstciod  or  mlsrepresenieii  .amongst  i>ur  follinv-sub;cc'^- 
to  the  sreai  detriment  of  the  public  iielfare.  and  of  Chri?tian  chants  : 
and  whilst  we  have  disclaimed  anew  those  errors  or  nicked  princ]p!t< 
which  have  been  imputed  lo  Catholics,  we  .liso  avail  uursches  of  l!:e 
present  occasion,  to  express  our  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  give,  whoa 
required  by  the  competent  authority,  aiitlientic  and  true  inlbrniation  upoa 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Chu:ch  ; 
.md  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  having  our  faith  and  principles  iud.;c,l 
of  by  reports  made  of  them  by  persons  either  avowcdiv  ignor.int  <.!.  ,  ■ 
Iwit  iinpcrfecily  acquainted  with,  the  nature  of  our  Church  tiovLinmev.;. 
lis  doctrines,  laws,  usa-es,  and  disclphne. 

This  Uecl.iration  we  approve,  subscribe,  and  publish,  as  well  that  those 
v.Iui  hav;  formed  erroneous  opinions  of  our  diictrines  and  our  prncip!-. s 
may  be  at  len-ih  uniUcelved,  ns  that  you.  dearly  beloved,  be  m.tde  ;f.i.  r.; 
in  lliat  f.iiih  whii.h  vou  h.ive  inherited  as  ■"  the  children  of  saints.  »I;  ' 
look  for  ih.u  lif- which  (-...dwill  i^Wc  to  ihuie  that  never  chan-ed  -.hJ.T 
falLh  h-))"  hin:,~T(.b.  ■!,  ti^. 


Sec  p.  45 1,  note  (2). 


TO 


THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY 


OF  THB 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH 


IN  IRELAND. 


Rev.  Brothers,  beloved  Children, 

With  a  trembling  sense  pf  the  obligations  which  the  nature  of  our 
office  imposes  on  us,  we  have  come  together,  after  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  to  deliberate  in  common  on  the  awful  interests  with  which 
we  are  charged.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  various  subjects 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  religion  ;  and  i;^hilst 
we  have  sought  wjth  jealousy  to  guard  the  sapred  deposit ''  committed  to 
our  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghos^,"  (2  Tim.  i.  14. ;)  we  have  also  esteemed  it  a 
duty  to  be  *'  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  us,''  (i  Pet.  iii.  15.)  that  ypu,  "dearly  t^loved,  our  joy 
and  our  crown  (may)  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  (PhiL  iv.  i. ;)  and  ''  tl^s^t  he 
who  is  on  the  contrary  part  may  be  afraid,  haying  nq  evil  to  say  of  us." — 
Tit  ii.  8. 

We  know,  dearly  beloved,  the  filial  duty  with  which  yoi^  are  solicitous  to 
hear  the  voice  pf  those  who  ''  watch,  as  being  to  render  an  account  of 
your  souls." — Heb.  ziii.  17.  We  hast^  therefore  to  make  known  to  you 
our  unanimous  decision  on  such  matters  as  are  of  common  concern,  that 
you,  on  your  part,  may  **  fulfil  our  jpy  ;  that  being  of  one  accord,  you 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  labouring  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  GospcL" — PhiL  ii.  2  and  i.  27. 


w 
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INDEX. 


Aaron,  i.  88 

Abbey  Lands,  i.  369 

Abbot,  Archbishop,  it  64,  note 

Abbots  Presbyter,  L  33-4  ;  J  ari  Miction 

OYer  Bishops,  L  34,  60,  107  ;  Chosen 

by  lot,  i  iio^  noU ;  in  PariianDei.t,  i. 

292,  337 
Abel,  i.  88 
Abemethy,  i.  90 ;   Rer.  John,  iL  233, 

note 
At>janition,  oath  of,  u.  118^  note;  195-6, 

n-^te;  203,  204 
Abraham,  i.  88 
Absentees  among  the  clergy,  i.   313, 

note 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  iu  436, 

438 
Achonry,  i  205,  207,  316,  412 
Achill  Mission,  iL  498-502 
Adaire,  or  Adair,  u  318  ;   ii.   14,   25, 

note  ;   Sir  Robert,  ii.  26,  182. — Rev. 

Wil  iam,  ii.  53,  note ;   Rer.  Patrick, 

ii.  54,  note 
Adamnan,   i.    23,  25,  30,  33-4,  54,  78, 

79,  80,  81,  90,  105 
Adrian  IV.,   Pope.    i.    159,   210,  213, 

note,  214-5,  2756.  323 
Advcnrarers,  ii.  118 
Aelfric,  Archbishop— j/r  Elfric 
Aengus  the  Culdce,  I  21 
Aetheling,  i.  144 

Africa,  wife  of  De  Courcv,  i  242 
African  Church,  L  14,  note  ;  21,  182 
Agar,  Archbishop,  ii.    309,  note;  312, 

*^^;  353.  "^f^ 
Agatho,  Pope,  i.  54 

Aghaboe,  i.  96,  106 

Aghadoe,  i.  207 ;  ii.  18 

Agilulf,  i  46 

Agistment,  Tithe  of,  ii.  260-1 

Agricola,  i.  4 

Ahogill,  iL  529 

Aidan,  King,  i.  36,  105 

Ailbe,  i  ^o,  note 

Aileach,  1.  80 


Aileran,  i.  87 

AihU,  i.  147,  note 

Airchinneach,  i.  109,  note 

Albert,  of  Cologne,  i.  267 

Albin,  i.  97-8,  100,  135 

Alcala,  i.  455  ;  ii.  340 

Alcuin,  i.  99.  note;  loo 

Aldhelm,  L  52-3,  58,  61,  note  ;  92 

Ale,  i.  297 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  t  226,  228.  240. 

249;    IV.,   Pope,   I  235,  njfe;  297, 

note 
Alexandria,  L  64 
Alfred  the  Great,  i.  144 
Alfrid,  King,  i.  78 
Allan,  Archbishop,  L  249,  nott^ 
Allen,  the  Jesuit,  L  420,  422,  424-5.  — 

Rev.  Robert,  ii.  497 
Ahham,  Sir  James,  i.  453 
Alvey,  Henry,  i.  454 
America,  ii.,  25,  133,  167,  241  ;  United 

States  of,  ii.  290 
Amhalgaid,  i.  113,  note 
Amlaff,  L  129 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  i.  29 
Anabaptbts,  ii.  132,  noff 
Anderson,  i.  289  290,  nofe ;  454-5 
Angel,  Book  of  the,  t  1 16 
Anglo-Irish,  ii.  33,  note 
Animab,  death  of,  i.  77-8 
Annals,  Irish,  i.  77,  note 
Annadown,  i.  247,  no*e 
Annally,  i.  403,  note 
Anne,  Queen,  iL  191-219 
Anselm,  L  166,  168,  171,  172,  178,  193 
Antioch.  L  64 
Antipodes,  L  96 
Antrim,  i.  30^  67  ;  ii.  53  ;  Round  Towrcr 

at,  L  123,  note;  Castle,  ii.  14  ;   Earl 

of,  iL  26,  note ;  227  ;  Presbytery  o^, 

iL  232 
Apennines,  L  46 
Apocryphal  Books,  i.  12 
Apostolic  Churches,  L  64  ;   Apostolic 

SttcceasioDy  i.  100-103 
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Bedell,  Bishop,  ii.  8- 1 1,  46-8,  49 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  ii.  275,  281 

Bees  tithed,  i.  297 

Be^ach  Droichet,  il  1 1 1 

Belfast,  ii.  199,  343  ;  Presbytery,  v. 
104  ;  Acadetniod  Institution,  ii.  436, 
438,  notf  ;  Qaeen's  College,  ii.  520-1, 

527 
Bell  of  the  Monastery,   i.  38 ;  of  the 

Round  Tower,  i.  121  ;  of  the  Chapel, 

ii.  309 ;   of  the  Will,  i.  75,  no/^;  of 

Slane,  I  149 
Bellahoe,  i  348 
Belling,  ii.  80,  mfi^ ;  83,  142 
Benburh,  iL  74 
Benedict,  of  Peterborou2h,  i.  220-250, 

the  IXth,  161,  note;   the  XlVth,  ii. 

255 
Benedictines,  i.  167,  241,  note 
Bencvento,  i.  262 
Benignus,  I  23,  29,  115,  1 16,  118 
Beniie%  I  391,  note 
Bcrenger,  i.  163,  note;  164 
Berkeley,    Lord,    ii.    147,    150,    i;6; 

Bishop,  ii.  256 
Beresfoitl,  Archbishop,  i  loi,  note 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.   i.   59,   72,   73, 

167,  271,   1889,   191,   I93-2CO,  202- 

204,  210,  212 
Berminghams,  i  292 
Besom  of  Devotion,  L  87,  noU 
Befham,  Sir  William,  i.  18,  21,  115 
Bible,  L  374 ;  in  Irish,  ii.  10,  11,  159  ; 

in  English,  ii.  37 
Bible  Sdiools  coademned  by  the  Pope, 

ii  417 
Bible  Society,  Hibernian,  ii.  390-1 
Bicknor,  Primate,  I  286 
Biggar,  Rev.  William,  il  188 
Bingham,  i.  23,  124 
Bime  Thady,  i.  344 
Burr  converts,  il  495-6 
Bishops,    Irish,  i.  20-1,    36,   472 ;   or- 
dained by  single  bishops,  i.  60 ;  Fi^^ht- 

ing.  ii.  115,  note;   Protestant,  ii.  191 
Bishops'  Courts,  il  193,  534-5 
Bishoprics,  Extent  of,  i.  207  ;  Ten  sup- 
pressed, il  460 
Black  Oath,  il  27,  28 
Black,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  303,  noU 
Blacker,  Colonel,  ii.  359,  noU 
Blackstone,  I  376,  nou 
Blair,   Rev.  Robert,   il  li,  13,  14,   16, 

126,  note 
Blake,   Walter,    i.   322;    Sir    Richard 

Blake,  ii.  94 ;  Bishop,  il  514 
Blest,  Mr.  Albert,  ii.  391,  noU 
Blight,  i.  78 ;  of  1847,  il  490 
Blcxxi's  Plot,  ii.  135,  136 
Blow's  Biblt,  ii.  218,  noU 
Bobbio,  L  41,  46 
Bodkin,  Archbishop,  I  380^  386 


Bodley,  Captain  Josia«,  i.  414,  nuitr 

Bohemia,  ii.  121,  note 

Boleyn,  I  335,  note^  373 

Bollandists,  I  299,  noti: 

Bonagh,  i.  308,  note 

Bone^  of  Patrick,  Biigid,  and  Columh- 

kill^  I  267-8,  269 
Boniface  IV.,  I  42,  44,  46,  47  ;  VII L, 

i.  306 
Bonner,  Bishop,  I  365,  366 
B<H)k  of  Common  Prayer,  i.  395  ;    01 

Armagh,  I  114,  115  17,  155-6,  157; 

of  Rights,  I  117,  173  ;  of  Htwth,  I 

228,  note 
Booker,  Rev,  Moore,  il  268 
Borlase,  il  37,  note ;  39,  note ;  42,  60, 

61,63 
Boromha,  or  cattle  tribute,  i.  80,  note  ; 

150,  note 
B  •uiogne-sur-mer,  i.  10,  14,  note 
Boulter,  Archbishop,  il  15,  note ;  246, 

248 
Bower,  i.  213,  note 
Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  ii.  10, 

note 
Boyd,  Rev.  Mr.  il  138,  note 
Boyle,    Bi«hop    Michael,    il    8,    note; 

130,  185  ;   Bishop  Richard,  ii.   17  ; 

Honourable  Robert,  il  11,  159 
Boyne,  i.  243  ;  il  168,  169,  170 
Boyse,  Rev.  Joseph,  il  173,  192,  note; 

212 
Brady,    Rev.    Maziere,    I    258,    note; 

279.  322,  33»f  «^;  365-6.  377-83* 

386-7.  392-3.  448 
Bramhal),  Bishop,  i.  383,  note\  it.  17, 

18,  19,  21,  23,  24.  30.  3',  129.30, 

132 
Brannigan,  Rev.  Michael,  ii.  497 
Brawling,  ii.  535 
Bray  i.  207 
Breasail,  I  72,  note 
Breakspear,  Pope  Nicholas,  i.  209 
Brechin,  I  123,  note 
Breed,  i.  28 
Bregentz.  I  45 

Bregia,  Territory  of,  i  78,  156 
Brehon  Law,  i.  24,  32,  36,  no,  173  ; 

Brehons,  i.  184 
Brenan,  i.   200,   249,   323,   324,  n^tt- ; 

332,  353.  413*  430 
Brendan,  I  30,  106 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  I  348 
Bretons  I  14 

Brian  Borumha  or  Boru,  I  149- 1 57, 1 65 
Brice,  Rev.  Edward,  ii.  11,  24;  Ran- 
dal, M.P.,  ii.  182,  note 
Brictius,  Bishop,  I  233 
Bridge,  Murder  of,  il  286 
Bridius,  i.  34 
Brigade,  Irish,  ii.  181 
Bright,  Bishop  of,  I  107,  197 
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Cclcvtii,  i.  129 

Cclclbhaiil,  i.   156 

Cclcsriiie,  Pop-,  i.  6-8,  12,  14,  17,  22, 

63.85 
Celibacy,  Cl-i'lcal,  i.  10,  58,  nuW ;  60, 

note;  91,  237 
Celsas,  i.  1 72-5,  178,  180,  190,  194 
Cely,  Uishop  John,  i.  309 
Census,  Kccle-»iaotical,  ii.  463,  543 
Ccolfri'l,  The  Abb..t,  i.  91 
Cessation,  The,  ii.  64-6 
Chalice,  ii.  165,  290,  no'c ;  509 
Challoner,  Lucii,  i.  452 
Chalons,  Council  o^,  i.  1 1 1 
Chanibcrry,  i.  235 
Chanter,  i.  192 

Cha{>el,  Connie's,  i,  195,  note 
Cha|>{>cl),  William,  ii.  20 
Chapter-,  The  Three,  i.  46 
Charlemagne,  i.  96-7,  100,  118,  126-7, 

132,  135.6,  154,  256,  ftoU 
Charles  ihc  Fat,  i.  98,  note;  the  IJald, 

i.  139,  141  ;  the  Fift'».   i.  331,  m  ; 

the  First,  ii.  3,   16,  66-8,  73-4  ;  tlie 

Second,  ii.  136 
Chariemont,  Lord 
Charnock,  ii.  123,  note 
Charter  SchoDls  ii.  20S,  322,  408 
Chester,  i.  368,  twU 
Cheiiterfield,  Kirl  o^,  ii.  254,  308 
Chichester,  Lor  I  Deputy,  i.  477,  480 
Chickens  tithed,  i.  297 
Chieftains,  Clerical,  i.  31 
Children  ti  h(d,  i.  297,  noU ;  adaiicLcd 

to  church  preferments,  i.  409 
Chorcpibcopi,  i.  181,  182,  207 
Christ  Church,  Dablm,  i.  249 
Chris' ian,     Bishop,    i.    59,   note;    205, 

219,  258,  note ;  265 
Christian     Brothers,     ii.     393,      513; 

Evidences,  ii.  515 
Chronicon  Scotorum,  i.  77,  note ;  181, 

note 
Chrysostnm,  L  23,  64,  144 
Church  Defence  Association,  i.  260 

Education  Society,  ii.  473-4 

Chuiches  Irish,  L  19,  120  ;  ii.  182 

Churton,  Archdeacon,  L  164 

Ciacunius,  i  236 

Ciaran,  i.  80,  106,  113 

Cinel,  i.  32 

Cistercians,  i.  200-1,  241,  243,  245,  292 

Civita  Vccchii,  i  422 

Clancar.y,  Lord,  ii.  143 

Clandeb<iye,  i.  290,  n.>ee 

ClanricarJe,  i.   230;    ii.   50,   w.V;  93, 

III,  113,  118,  wt'.V;  200,  //w'/«r 
Cans,  numb-T  of,  i.  177,  not*.' 
Clare,   Lord,  ii.   134,  note;  370,  ttate ; 
County  of,  ii.  2S3,  noU- ;  elccuoii,  ii. 

432 

Ciarciiduu,  Lord,  ii.  161,  162 


Ciairvaux,  i.  198,  200 

Claik,  Gabriel,  ii.  123,  note 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  257,  note ;  Dr. 

Adam,  ii.  378,  note 
Claudius  of  Turin,  i.  13^,136,  note  ;  137 
Clayton,  Bishop,  ii.  250,  257 
Clemens,  the  Irish  Bi>hop,  i.  9^  ;  an 

Irishman   in   France,    i.    97-8,    100^ 

136-7,  note 
Clement  III.,  Pope,  L  205  ;  V.,  Pope, 

i.  272 
Clinch,  Mr.,  ii.  401,  note 
Cloch  Teach,  i.  122,  149 
Clogher,  i.   180,  207,  41 1  ;  S>nod  at, 

i.  445,  twte 
Clo;jy,   Mr.,  ii.   7,  note ;  10,   note;  48 

nofe,  49 
Clunard,  1.  30,  40,  67,  148,   I  So,   181, 

note ;  205,  207,  244 
Clondalkm,  i.  129,  note 
Clonenagh,  i.  131,  note;  206 
Clonfert,  i.  30,207  ;  University  at,  i.4^7 
Clongowes  Woo<(,  ii.  45,  note  ;  393 
Clonmacnois,  i.  30,  78,  87,   100,  112, 

124,   128,  note;  159,  181,  205,  207, 

255.  309f  «^^^ 
Clonmany,  i.  68 

Clonmel,  i.  349,  454,  471,  478  ;  i>.  73 

Clontarf,   i.  151-3.  155,  161,  note ;  312 

Clontusket,  i.  1 77,  note 

Clooncraff,  i.  177,  note 

Clotworthy,  Sir  John,  ii.  13,  43,  note ; 

54,  56 
Clnu^houter  Castle,  ii.  48,  ill 
Clovii,  i.  44 
Cloyne,  i.   148,  207,  317  :  ii.  18,  463, 

note 
Clyn,  i.  274,  283,  284,  286,  301,  305 
Co-arb,    i.    106,     113,    114,    130;    of 

Patrick,  i.  174 
Cobbe,  Archbishop,  ii.  266,  note 
Code,  Rfv.  John,  ii.  389,  note 
Codure,  John,  i.  351,  356,  3S9 
Coeltjstius,  i.  5 

Cotneachair,  i.  15,  note ;  149,  note 
Coenfeola^l,  i.  145 
Cogan,  i.  181,  note ;  337,  437.  note 
Cogitorus,  i.  27,  102,  123,  nj.'e 
Coile,  Mr.,  ii.  360,  note 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  i.  453 
Colcu  or  Colgu,  I,  too 
Cole,  Dr.,  i.  368.  note 
Coleraine,  i.  39,  254 
Co'gan,   i.    27.    loi,   mv/ ;    lOJ,    n.tf: 

105.  note ;  ii.  95,  m'A* 
Colii;iji,  i.  429 
Colla  Dachric'i,  i.  72,  note 
College,  Poj'i  h  in  Dublin,  ii.  5  ;  May- 

nooth,  ii.  349 
Collier,  i.  52,  165.  373,  374,  395*  43° 
Colman,  i.  57,  Si 
CoIoj;ne,  i.  159,  160 
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Cullcn,  Cardinal,   ii.  507-8,   512,  517, 

525.  note 
Cumberland,  Duke  yii^  ii.  464 
Cumin  or  Corny n,  John,  i.   234,   236, 

238,  240-1,  249 
Cummene,  i.  30,  66,  note ;  82 
Cummian,  L  51,  57,  63  6,  67,  "^2^  83,  S8 
Curran,  John  Phil^ot,  ii.  332 
Curry,    Dr.    I.,  435,  note;  ii.  37,  note ; 

38»  43.  45.  63,  230,  note;  277 
Cursus  Scotorum,  i.  86 
Curtis,  Archbishop,  ii.  413 
Curwin,  Primate  Hugh,  L  365-7,  372-3, 

379.  390 
Cusack,  Bishop,  ii.  156,  note 

Cush,  Bernard,  ii.  360,  note 

Cushendun,  i.  396,  411 

Cyclopean  architecture,  i.  120 

Cjril,  i.  23 

Dakr  stock  tenants,  i.  109,  note 

Dagan,  Bishop,  i.  62 

Dagobert,  i.  149,  note 

Dal,  L  32,  note 

Dalaradia,  i.  195 

Dal  Cais.  i.  150,  18 1 

Dale,  John,  i.  374 

Dallas,  Rev.  A.  R.  C,  ii.  502-5 

Dalriada,  t  36,  68,  6;),  80 

D' Alton,  L  206,  247 

Dal  way,  Capt.  John,  ii.  131,  note 

Daly,  Bishop  Robert,  i.  391,  note  ;  ii. 
388,  note;  418,  note;  Priest,  ii.  50 

Damasu5,  Pop;,  i.  92,  note 

Danes,  i.  127,  129,  145 

Daniel,  Terence,  i.  385,  note;  Arch- 
bishop William,  i.  406 ;  Godfrey,  ii. 
122,  note 

Daicy,  Bishop  Oliver,  ii.  143 

D'Aubigne,  I  li,  no*e :  136,  n^te 

David,  Bishop,  i.  26 

Davies*  Mythology,  i.  28 

Dawson,  Mr.  Joseph,  ii.  215,  note 

Davys,  Sir  John,  i.  273,  n,te:  292-3, 

434.  472-3.  480 ;  ".  S3 
Deans,    Origin   o^,    L    249,    njfc ;   of 

residences,  ii.  483,  511,  519 
Dcarg  Lough,  i.  298  ;  iL  195 
Dea-ie,  Bishop  Thomas,  ii.  58,  62,  92 
De  Bicknor,  Archbishop  Alexander,  i. 

300 
De  Burgh,  Bi^hop  Raymond,  i  382. 
l>e  Burgo,  i.  230,  //.'/*•;  254,  no'e  ;  292  ; 

A»chbisho})  J  )hn,  ii.  50,  93  ;   l;i»hop 

Thomas,  li.  306,  note 
Declan,  i.  30,  note 
Dcclaratiun,  R.  C,  ii.  278,  341 
De  Courcy,  John,   i,  230  i,   242,  244, 

268,  269 
Decretals,  the  false,  i.  114,  not^ 
Defenders,  ii.  356-9 
D^eneraie  English,  i.  291 


De  Lacy,  i.  243 

Delany,  Bishop,  ii.  507 

De  Lisle,  Sir  VVdiiam,  i.  29S 

De  Loundres,  Hear/,  i.  251 

Denmark,  i.  161 

Uens'  Theology,  ii.  449,  note ;  430 

De  Portu,  L  271 

Derby,  Lord,  ii.  451-2 

De  Rosario,  Dommick,  i.  435  7 

Deiry,  i.  28,  31,  68,  106,  180,  207,  254 

Desertegny,  i.  68 

Desertoghill,  i.  68 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  i.  300,  310,  330,  349, 

363.  397,  418.  421,  424-5.  455,  470; 
Sir  J/ines,  i.  425 

De  Tick  hull,  i.  246 

Devercux,  Bishop,  i.  379,  410 

Diamond,  Battle  of  the,  ii.  359 

Diarmaid,  Kinj,  i.  31,  32,  33,  38 

Dichu,  i.  71 

Digby,  Bishop  Simon,  ii.  160,  169,  185  ; 

Rev.  William,  ii.  411 

Dilapidations  of  churches,  i.  335,  363  ; 

ii.  158 
Dillon,  Lord  Chancellor,  i.  441  ;  Mr. 

James,  ii.  6 ;  Dr.,  ii.  49,  note 
Diman,  i.  67,  81 
Dingle,  i.  439 ;  ii.  466,  ;/  ffe 
Diocesan  Bishops,  i.  179  ;  statutes,  ii. 

450,  note 
Dioceses,  Irish,  i.  207 
Diodati,  ii.  11 

Di  Rivera,  Bishop  Franciscus,  i.  521 
Discussions,  controversial,  ii.  422,429*30 
Disert,  Aengas,  i.  131,  note 
l)i>establibhmetit,  ii.  536-541 
Dissenters,   ii.    191,    note;    211,    not^ 

Chai)els  Bill,  ii.  479-80 
Distilleries  stopped,  ii.  2S9 
Dixon,  Bishop  Richard,  i.  410 
Dobbs,  Richard,  ii.  232,  nute 
Dobda  i.  96 
Doctor,  a,  i.  36,  note 
Docus,  i.  26 

i^odd,  i.  400,  note:  402,  note 
Dominicans,  i.  254-5,  288,  290,  300,  31S 
Donaghinore,  i.  206 
Donald,  King,  i.  ii,  note 
Donat  of  Fesuiae,  i.  II,  note 
Donegal,  i.  30,    160,  318;  Convent  «»f, 

i.  319;  Lord,  il  289 
D.mell.in,  Nehcmia,  i.  406 
Doneraile,  ii.   iSi,  no'e 
Don  Juan  de  Atjuda,  i.  457,  461 
Donnan  i.  34,  no/e 
Donnchadh,  i.  156,  fiote;  160 
Donouglimore,  i.  123,  note 
Doppin^',  Bishop,  ii.  167,  note;  169,  176 
Doran,  Bishop  Maurice',  i.  332,  note 
Douay  College,  i.  455  ;  ii.  340 ;  version 

of  Bible,  il.  454,  note 
Dowdall,  Sir  Ro..cr%  i.  311 
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nowline'*  Aaii*l«,  i.  131,  310,  h»Ci 
Down,  I.  73.  '80,  197.  205-  «4' 
Do«ne«,  BisliDp  Ilenrir,  ii.  »57.  ""'' 
Downham,  BitBop  Geurge,  iL   21,  ne'i 
Downpabick.  i  71.   73.  '"T.  >".  "7, 

148,  197,  267-8;  ".  J19 
IX.ylc,  Bishop,  I.  M5[  iU  155.   wfr; 

349,  4>4"6.  411.  4*a.  «rti,-  415-7. 

444.  45*.  456.  457 
Dispiei'l  Lellers,  ii.  JJ7 
Di(«hed«,  L  254,  295.  i°°>  3'4.  36^1  i 

ii.  14,112 
DramoTF,  I.  900 

Druidi,  i.  4,  5.  13,  19,  S7, 18,  llj,  Bi// 
DmidcMO,  i.  aS 
Drum  Altiin,  i,  90 
Drumccdl,  i.  36 
Dnimdiff,  i.  68 

DrumnKMul,  Rev.  Dt.,  ii.  431,  noCt 
Drury,  Sir  William,  i.  414  432,  mtU 
DulxJalell],  i.  t6o 
Dulihgwil,  i.  127 
Dublin,  i.  toS,  tielt;  taS-g,  i&t,  164, 

170,  178-9,  3t>s.  207,  241,  341.  478  ; 

ii.   1 72,  tult ;  Atchbiihop,   L    259 ; 

his  wealth,  L  a94<  'n" 
Dublin    University,   i.   449-54;    ii.    20, 

S17  i  lis  revenues,  ii-  4Sj,  hoU 
nuiik-j,  Lotd.  1.  391,  note 
Duff,  Adam,  i.  284.  iwU 
DuAjr.  i.  371,  471.  «!"';  ii.  "55.  «■'■'• 
Duisenaii,  Dr.,  11.  367.  o^S,  hm  ;  400 

Dubne,  i.  iSi 
Duleck,   r.   180,   iSl, 

J44,  ttJf 
Dunanus,  Bishoi>,  1.  loS,  'icrt 
Dunbojnr,  Lord,  ii.  324,  3^6,  »cU 
Duiibniily,  Abbey  of,  L  241,  noti 
Diinajlk,   i.  254,  267,  274,  279.   287, 

:9a  ;  ii.  Z09,  noti 
Duiida-s  Kighl  lion.  Henry,  ii.  344 
Dunfern.line  Dechration,  ii,  log,  ii.-lt 
DunRal,  i.  13s.  136 
Uiin^^.i'^nun  Kcsolulmns  li,  302-3,  304 
Duis-lIvaT,,  i.  S5l;  ii.  as.  343 

DuiiUy,i.23l    '•*     ■    " 
Dunlier,  ii.  iSr.  bh.'i- 

Duniiiclien',  f.  7S 

Dun!>haa(t1iUn.  i.  iSi,  ;  t^ 
]>unsScoln5,  John.  i.  ^^71 


;   207,   243. 


Ebcan),  Dr.  1.  41,  49^  mtt.  da,  mtk 

Efhlin,  Biihap,  B.  16,  23 

Edipw  of  the  mk,  L  76 

Edgar,  King,  L  i&t,  iHfr;  Rev.  Ih. 
fohn.  iL  441,  444,  497.8 

EcUnbur^  U.  ;c5 

Edmonilan,  Arcllihald,  ii.  235,  mti 

Bdmondi,  JtAa,  t.  368^  ■■« 

Edrad,  L  162,  HdW 

Edacaiion,  E  i«-3,  45"'' 

Edward  t..  King,  l,  jgt  a;;,  173; 
U..  I  214,  mt^;  271,  279 i  '".'■ 
27J,  2S5,  292;  VI..  L  355 ;  t^ 
Prayer  Booli,  i.  37s.  377.  lud 

Egt^iltheMonk.  (.  90 

Egfrid,  King.  L  78 

Egyptians,  1.  z6^  64 

Eigess,  i.  146 

Eigg,  bkod  ot  i.  34,  «* 

ElectiTe  frandiite 

EU.  i.  SS 

Elfric,  HtwDily  of,  i.  143 

Elimbeth,  Queen,  i.  371,  392.  403.  4". 

450.  459  ;  dealh  (.f.  i,  457 
Ellis,  Atjcl,  1.  36S,  ,wlt 
i-Jphin,  i.  tl4.  207 
HIriogion,  I.  164,  39Si  njli:  447,  45^, 

552-3. 464  :  ii-  56 
Emanctpalion,  Koman  Calholic.  il  433 


Emly,  u  30.  145,  205,  207,  211 

Uf,  i.  2SS,   H.'U 

Eiulin,  Kev.  Thomas,  ii.  231 
Er  aHLdune,  i.  205,  245,  247,  , 

31S 
Ercumbertd  Estates  Court,  ii. 
Entmies,  Irish,  i.  304,  neU : 
Engagement,  the,  ii.  105 
Enylacd,   L    25;    uniin    with. 

'89,  369  75  ;  Bishop,  ii.  4j 
Engbsh  language  and  habit  ei 

293.  339-40 
Emus.  Mr.,  ii.  25J 
Eu.us>:o.lliy,  i.  3[S 
i:notb,  i.  1>S 

I'piscopal  succei-sioii,  i,  103  c 
Kpiscopaliasji,   Sl.o1l:^,    i-'   .' 


E:v-kyn-cu-,.ior.  i^,  42.!,  v..- 


i:ti;all,  i.  198 
i;.ic,  i.  24,  229 
Eii^.im.  i.  .39, 
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Ethelred,  i.  162,  noU 

Eu,  i.  234 

P^ucharist,  i.  59,  note;  134,  142-3,  201  ; 

it  174,  273,  509 
Eugcmus,  ill.,  Pope,  i.  203,  205,  212, 

248 
Eutychianism,  i.  46 
Excommunication^  i.  33,  240,  258,  259, 

261,  293,  323,  466;  ii.  61,  HI 

Fachtna,  i.  160 

Fagan,  Archbishop  Luke,  ii.  252 

Fairman,  Colonel,  ii.  464 

Famine,   i.  78 ;   ii.  289 ;  of    1847,  ii. 

490-5*  497 
Farilly,  Edmund,  ii.  49,  note 

Farnese,  Ottavio,  i.  333,  note 

Famey,  i.  348 

Farnham,  ii.  428 

Fasting,  i.    43,  98,    note;    183,    184  ; 

fasting  against,  i.  184 

Faughard,  i.  in 

Fees  to  Papal  officials,  i.  321,  322  ;  ii. 

325 
Fclim,  King,  i.  155 

Felix,  Bishop,  i.  233  ;  of  Ui^el,  i.  136, 

137,  note 
Fenian5,  i.  4,  note 
Fennor,  i.  181 
Fergus,  Bishop,  i.  71,  note 
Fer-Leighlinn,  or  Fearleighlinn,  i.  88, 

note ;  too,  189 
Fermanagh,  i  178,  note 
Ferai,  i.  109 

Ferns,  L  147,  note ;  180,  207 
Festilogium,  i.  131 
Fiach  Finn,  i.  92,  note 
Ficch's  or  Fiacc's  hymn,  i.    13,  note ; 

18,85 
Fiacre,  i.  51 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  L  175,  176,  181, 

note 
Fictitious  persecutions,  i.  433 -71  506-7 
Field,  Bishop,  i.  379 
Fioaghty,  Rev.  James,  iL  124-5' 
Findlater,  Alex.  J. P.,  ii.  381,  note 
Fines  for  non-attendance  at  church,  L 

375»  376,  394.  478,  480^  noU;  il  19, 

I3» 
Findchan,  i.  105 

Fingal,  Lord,  ii  143,  341,  392,  400 

Finglass,  i.  207 

Fin  MacCumhail,  i.  4,  note 

Finnachta,  i.  79,  80 

Finnbarr  of  Cork,  i.  88 

Finnian  of  Clonard,  i.  30,  40,  note;  270 ; 

of  Moville,  i.  31,  32 

Fire*arms,  i.  305,  note 

First-fruits,  i.  192 

Fit  ton.  Sir  Alexander,  it  162 

FitzAdam,  i.  259 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  i.  254,  256 ;  I^rd 
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Thomas,  i.  353,  note;  Jame?,  i.  402, 
419;  Bishop,  ii.  184,  245,  no.e ; 
George  Robert,  iu  320 

Fitzgibbon.  Mr.,  ii.  301,  304 

Fitzjohn,  Bishop  Miles,  i.  317 

P'ltzherbert,  Mrs.,  ii.  352 

Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  James,  i  382,  386  ; 
Chieftain,  i.  402,  419-24,  433 

Fitzralph,  Primate  Richard,   i.   287-8, 
289-90 

Fitz-Stephen,  i.  237 

Fitzwalter,  Lord,  i.  365,  note;  367 

Five  Bloods,  the,  i.  273,  note 

Flanders,  i.  281,  note 

Flaith  Cheartach  O'Neill,  L  160 

Flann  Febhia,  i.  35,  note 

Flathertach,  L  146 

Fleming,  Rev.  James,  il  211 

Flemingstown,  i.  281,  note 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  ii.  231,  note 

Flood,  Henry,  it  305 

Font,  I  239 

Fontenoy,  li.  18  f,  note 

Forbes,  Sir  Anhur,  ii.  139 

Fordun,  L  275,  note 

Fore,  I  181 

Forkhill,  il  357,  note 

Foscarini,  Antonio,  i.  167,  note 

Fosterage,  I  291,  339 

Fourfold  Apostolic  See,  i.  64 

Four  Masters,  I  4,  note ;  77,  note ;  109, 
113.  145,  147,  156,  i6o,  noU;  1S8 

Fox,  George,  li.  138,  note 

Foxall,  Archbishop,  I  313 

Foy,  Bishop,  il  184 

France,  1.  97,  144,  419,  455 

Franchise,  Elective,  ii.  250,  346 

Francis  I.  i.  330^   333  ;  Kcv.    Samuel. 

ii.  369 
Franascans,  I   254-5,  271,   288,   290^ 

318,  413  ;  ii.  66,  note 
Franckfort,  Council  of,  I  99,  132 

Fraud,  pious,  I  119 

Frederic,  Emperor,  I  213,  note 

Freemasons,  il  510 

Freeman,  Mr.,  ii.  14 

French,  Bishop,  ii.  40,  note ;  81,  note; 

114 
Friars,  Begging,  i.  289.  398 
Friday,  Good,  i.  323,  note 
Fridolin,  i.  51 
Frith,  I  373 
Frogs,  I  II,  note 
Frost,  great,  i.  77  ;  il  261 
Froude,  Mr.,   i.  334,  339,   379,   noU ; 
402,  420,  422,  433,  441,  note;  \^; 
il  357,  note :  359,  note 
Fuidhir  tenants,  i.  109,  note 
Fulda,  I  159 

Fulk  de  Sanford,  i.  260,  nots 
FuUarton,  J^mes,  i.  453 
Fuller,  i.  451-2,  453  ;  Bishop,  i.  129 
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179-So,  r95.  199.  H^ 
Gillen,  J.  30S 

Giraldus  Cambrenut,  i  II9.  225 
Glsdilone,  Kight  Hon.  \V.  K.,  li.  536 
Glimurcnn,  Karl  of,  ii.  66-7,  6S 
Gla-Kow,  ii.  25 
Glltv-I.mn,  i.    148 
Glawonljury,  i,   16,  net/;   I44S,  169 
Glendalougli,   i.    106,    129,    note;   iSo^ 

20s,  107,  233.  148,  448 
Gleoti,  I.  109.  rw/e 
GlosvirT,  Cormic'l,  1.  147 
Gobliins,  the,  ii.  141,  iiele 
Godfaiheij,  i.  165 
Godless  colleges,  il.  4S3 
Goldsmith,  ii,  Z45,  nnu 
Goodacre,  Primate,  i.  358,  .159,  364 
Goold,  Mr,  Ceorge,  ii.  300^  Hotc 
Gunnariilown,  Lont,  ii,  41,  noli;  143 
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CvDtk  Useufc,  L  41,  13S,   I4G^   343 

GieekCbnxh,  L  91 

Cnn,  Mt,  ii.  1&4 

Gngory  tke  FirW,  Pope,  L  9,  a^lr ;  43, 
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Grelachdinach.  i. 
Grey  .^bbey,  i.  21 


60.  1S3 

37S,  »* 
'/-■,-  iSo, 


Guiiol,  M.  i.  99  ;  ii.  126'7,  n 

IIacket,  Bishop  Thomas,  ii. 
ll»lc^  Ke*.  Dr.,  ii.  331,  «.■/.•,• 
lUlLm,    i.  217.   «^;;  J59,    „ 

291.332,  418 
lltluir.  llisho])  Ihomis,  i.  366 
lUmill,  Colom.']  Hugh,  ii.  1S2,  n,}li 
HamilIOI^   James,  M.!'..  ii.  182,  h^ 

Kir  J»nie^   I  45J  i   K=v.  James, 

"        V ;  24.  Si 
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1.  240 
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Hatiov 


Hardrnge. 
Hare,  liur 

Harold's  < 


William,  i.  470.  npf^ 


Hartley,  Rev  John.  ii.  381 
Harvey,  John,  L  36S.  n^, 
Hastings,  iiattle  of,  i.  162 
Haugh,  Henry,!.  jCii,  ii,-ti 
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Havcrty,  i.  330-i.  335,  342,  353,  4245, 

463,  noU;  li.  35,  38,  44 
Havre-de- Grace,  ii.  94 
HeaiU  of  Oak,  it  28S,   290^  310;  of 

Sieel,  ii.  289-90,  310 
Heath,  Archbishop,  i.  373 
Hebrew  Language,  L  42,  138^  270 ;  iL 

20 
Hebrides,  i.  28,  note;  34,  note 
Hedge  School?,  ii.  451,  note 
Helvetia,  L  49 

Hennessy,  Rev.  John,  ii.  235,  note 
Henrietu  Maria,  Queen,  ii  3 
Henry  the  First,  i.  171 ;  the  Second,  L 

223  ;  the  Fourth  of  France,  it  3 ; 

Henry  the  Elighth  of  England,  i.  329, 

333-4 ;  Excommunicated,  L  343 
Herenach,  L  109 
Heresy,  u  282,  284,  note;  296,  note; 

367 
Heretics,  ii.  176 
Hermit,  i.  112  note 
Hermon,  a  bishopric,  L  14 
Hepidamnus,  i.  132,  note 
Hemian,  I  67 

Herod  the  Great,  i.  241,  note 
Heron,  i.  378,  note;  449- 5<^  45' 
Hervey,   Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus,  ii. 

312,  note;  318 
Heywood,  ii  464 
Hibernia    Dominicana,    i.   344,   note; 

399,  421,  437,  note;  458,  475;  ii. 

"8,  234.5,  243,  306.  note;  329-30 
Hickman,  Bishop,  ii.  184 
Hierarchy,  Roman  Catholic,  ii.  58,  60^ 

75,  109,  III,  276 
Higgins,  ii.  160 
Hildebrand,  i.  163 
Hills,  Rev.  George,  i.  461,  note;  484, 

fiote ;  iL  40^  note 
Hincmar,  i.  144 
Hoadly,  Archbishop,  ii.  271 
Hodge,  Rev.  Dr.  i.  140,  note 
Hoggingreen,  i.  242,  n4fte ;  448 
Hohenlohe,  Prince,  ii.  424 
Holland,  ii.  305 
Holme,  Benjamin,  ii.  232,  note 
Holywell,  i.  338  « 

Holywood,  i.  67,  270 ;  ii.  53,  note 
Honorius,  Pope,  i.  63,  65,  note;  81,  234 
Homicide,  L  220 
Hooker,  Richard,  i.  452-3 
Hopkins,  Bishop,  ii.  169,  170^  note 
Hore,  H.  F.,  i.  336,  note 
Hospitallers,  i.  272 
Houston,  Rev.  Dt.,  ii.  441,  note 
Hoveden,  i.  216,  note;  224 
Howard,  Father,  ii.  153 
Howe,  Rev.  John,  ii.  126,  note 
Hoyle,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  55 
Hume,  W.,  ii.  37,  note 
Hurling,  i.  323,  9toti 


Husenbetb,  ii.  399 

Hussey,  Bishop,  ii.  343 

Hutton,  Alderman,  ii.  336 

Hy-garchon,  i.  178,  note 

Hy,  Island  of,  i.  33,  54, 104,  Abbot  of, 

i.  66  ;  Disciples  of,  i.  74 
Hy  Nyall,  i.  31,  69,  ijo 
Hymn  of  Patrick,  i.  18,  19 
Hynms,  Book  of,  i.  83 

Ibas,  i.  46 

Iceland,  i.  34,  note ;  95,  note 

Idolatry,  i.  341 

Illegitimacy  of  many  Irish  Saints,  L  27, 
note 

Images,  i.  61,  99,  240;  Image  contro- 
versy, I  131,  132 

Immortal  memory,  toast  of  the,  iL  216 

Ina,  King,  L  61 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  iL  86-88, 93,  118,  note 

Indemnity,  act  of,  L  471 

Indenen,  L  181,  note 

Independence  of  Ireland,  iL  309 

Independents,    ii.    122-4,    131,    132-3, 

134.  39it  note 
India,  i.  242,  note 
Indulgences,  L  264,  265,  325,  457 
Infallibility  of  Pope  denied,  i.  47,  48 ; 

iL  280 
Infra  duos  Pontes,  L  412,  note 
In^e,  Archbishop,  L  337 
Iniscathy  or  Iniscattery,  L   108,  note; 

146^  207,  248 
Iniscourcy,  i.  245,  note 
Inisfallen,  L  157,  176,  181,  note;   196, 
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Inislonaght,  i.  336,  note 
Inishmurry,  i.  128 
Inis- Patrick,  synod  of,  i.  203 
Innisboffin,  iL  117 
Innocent  II. ,  Pope,  L,  198,   200;  the 

Third,  L  236,  note;  246 ;  the  Eighth, 

i.  323-4 
Innyslawenaghte,  L  336,  note 

Inquisition  at  Londonderry,  L  loi 

Inscriptions,  Christian,  L  112 

Interdict,  L  240,  259-60 ;  ii.  77,  92 

Intolerance,  ii.  98,  99 

Iny,  L  148 

lona,  L   32,  34,  68-9,  72,  77,  90,  127, 

148 
Ireland,  L  22,  169,  note 
Irishmen's  antipathy  to  Romanists,  L 

61,  62 
Irish  Bibles,  i.  290,  note;  ii.  10^  11,  23, 
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Irish  spoken  in  Dublin,  L  342,  note ; 

in  Parliament,  i.  350 

Irvine,  Colonel  WiUiam,  ii.  302 

Irwine,  Sir  John,  iL  300,  note 

Isaac,  L  88 

Island  Magee,  ii.  44-6»  141,  note 
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T<4lSnw  Scotai.  i.  138.  >4".  «44.  1^4 
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Kilmacduh,  i.  307,  316 

Kilowdlan,  i.  41*.  "«' 

T*en'y-«cond.   i.   214,  -xrff ;   a7S. 
279.  »8».  ^ 
1n»in    nf  SmllsburV.   1.  200.    ai4,   Wi-f; 

Kilmaooeb.  i.  wj? 

Kilmainham,   L  14*.   3"o,  337.  '»«''/ 

John  of  S.ll5bu7,  i.  209. 

S  i.  41.  44,45.  136 

s,  Tliunias,  i.  36S  ;  llishop  Henry, 


Kilmakilltee,  ii-  1S6,  "U 
Kilmallock,  i.  419.  »•>'' 
Kilmore,  i.  68,  155  ;  ii.  i 


(,  ReT,  Mr.,  ii.  224 
g.i.  24.63.  112-3.  '^2.' 
219,224.  3TI-13 
h,  i.  172 
i,  6S,   107,   134.   '77.   ' 


46,  149.  '95 
62.  179.  1S7, 


King,  Mr.,  qaoleU,  i.47.  59,  lo",  i"": 
177,    1S2,  254,   256,  25S,   2S9,    341. 

Kings  I'elly  Imh.  i.  177 


Kiikpalrick,  Rtv.  Dr.,  ii.  4 
Kneeling  at  Lord's  Supper, 
Ktiieht,  Bis!       -    '- 


Kno  kbiiae,  i.  28 


Kenniarc,  ii.  1S6,  «jfr,-   I.nH,  ii.   330, 

Ken>oTi,  Lord,  ii.  464 

Ketnes,  i.  43^ 

Kerry,  i.  14S.  17^^05.  42^ 
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i.  30.  * 


Koach,  the,  i.  74,  ni-li 
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I^akes  of  Ireland,  i.  77,  noU 

L%lor,  Robert,  i.  500,  522 

Lambay,  i.  37,  127 

Lancaster,  Bishop,  i.  358,  364 

Land  Oa'h,  ii.  158 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop,!.  163-4,  165,  201 

Langford,    Lord,    ii.     103,    noU ;    Sir 

Arthur,  ii.  225 
Lanigan,   Dr.,  i.   6-8,    10,    13,  27,  30, 

45,  nott;   57,   noU;    141,   144,   149, 

177.   193.  214.  219.  253  ;  hb  death, 

ii.  403,  not€ 
Lann  Leire,  i.  1 8 1,  note 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  ii.  128,  note 
Laodicea,  council  of,  i.  20 
I^oghaire,  I.  18,  24 
Larcom,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  180 
Lame,  i.  274,  ii.  53 
Laserian,  i.  65,  note;  344-5,  note 
Lateran,    council    of,   i.    ill;    Third 

council,  i.  233  ;  Fourth,  i.  246,  332 
Latin  Liturgy,  i.  59,  86-7  ;  Latin  Bible, 

i.  306,  note 
Laud,  Archbishop,  ii.  1 1,  17,  20,  30 
Laurence,  i.  438 

Laurentius,  Archbishop,  i.  62,  81 
Lavatory,  i.  239 
Law,  Bishop,  ii.  336,  345 
Laws,  Penal,  ii.  178-9,  194-6 
Lcabhar  Breac,  i.  9,  note;  87 
Leases,  Bishops',  ii.  241,  note  ;  309,  note 
Leath-Cuinn,  i.  79,  128,  171,  176,  179, 
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Leaih-Mogha,  i.  79,  150,  179 
Le  Blunde,  Margaret,  L  257 ;  Bishop 

Nicholas,  i.  270,  note 
Lecain,  Yellow  Book  of,  i.  87 
Lecale,  i.  50,  note ;  271 
Lech,  Archbishop  John,  i.  300 
Lecky,  Rev.  Mr.,  iu  135 
Lector,  i.  149,  215 
Led  red,    Bishop    Richard,    i.    280-3, 

286-7,  296 
Ledwich,  Rev.   Dr.,  i.    22,    123,   145, 

note  ;  177,  250 
Lee,   Dr.   A.  T.,   i,   366,   note;   378, 

note ;  380,  note;  Captain  Henry,  i. 

460,  note 
Lefroy,  Chief  Justice,  ii.  418 
Legate,  Papal,  i.  179,  205 
Lei^h,  i.  372 

Lcighlin,  i.  180,  205,  207,  344 
Leighton,  Sir  Ellis,  ii.  149 
Leinster,  i.  113,  145  ;  Duke  of,  ii.  453 
Leitrim,  i.  178,  note 
Leix,  i.  369 
Leixlip,  i.  207 
Leland,  Dr.,  I  224,  357,  396.  418;  ii. 

36,  40-1,  51  ;  Dr.  John,  ii.  273 
Lenihan,  ii.  244,  note 
L»o  I.,  Pope,   i.  8,   13,  note;  IX.,  i. 
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Leopold  of  Low  Countries,  ii.  no 

Le  Petit  Ralph,  i.  246 

Le  Poer,  i.  282,  2S3 

Leslie,  Bishop  Henry,  ii.  23-4,  26,  103, 

138  ;  Bishop  John,  IL  103  ;  Charleys, 

ii.  163,  170 
Leveller:),  The,  ii.  284 
Leverous,   Bishop,   i.  348,  note ;  379, 

386,  440,  note 
Leybum,  ii.  69,  note 
Leyny,  Bishop  of,  i.  247,  note 
Liber  Munenim  Hibemiae,  i.  226,  374, 

435»  461 
Library  of  Dublin  College,  i.  513 
Lichfield,  i.  287 
Limerick,  i.   128,  146,  162,   170,   180^ 

20s,  207,  248,  254,  397,  424-5,  441, 

471,  478;   ii.    18,    73-4,   113,    176; 

Treaty  of,  ii.  176-7,  178,  181,  197,  198 
Lindsay,  Primate,  ii.  216,  238 
Linen  trade,  ii.  28 

Lingard,  Dr.,  i.  143,  364;  ii.  41,  note 
Lis,  i.  120,  note 
Lisbon,  i.  422,  455 
Lisbum,  ii.  23,  172,  note 
Listnore,   i.  30,   100,   106,   note;  191, 

201,  205,  207,  244,  251,  317,  412  ; 

ii.  18 
Lisnegarvie,  ii.  26,  note 
Litanies,  i.  152,  153,  note ;  371 
Liturgy,    Irish,    i.    86,    155;    iL    23; 

English,  1358,  360,  ftote;  363  ;  ii.  137 
Livin,  L  51 
Livingston,  Rev.  John,  iL  12,  note;  13, 

16,  23 
Llanthony,  i.  244,  note 
Lochland,  i.  127,  150 
Lock  wood.  Dean,  i.  360 
Loftus,     Archbishop,    i.    386,     njte ; 

392-4,  442-4,  449,  452 
Lollardism,  i.  332  ;  Lollards,  i.  367 
Lombards,  i.  46 ;    Peter  Lombard,  i» 

27 »»  403*  *^^^ 
Lomley,  i.  312 

Londonderry,  ii.  200,  230 

Longford,  i.  318,  514 

Long  Parliament,  ii-  29 

Lord's  Day,  i.  38,  note;  66,  note ;  ii. 

28,  note;  450 

Lord's  Prayer,  i.  352,  353 

Lord*s  Supper,  i.  133,  141  ;  ii.  138,174 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  li.  1 10- 11 

Lou^h,  i.  93,  108,  266-7 

Ix>uvain,  i.  432,  440,  441  ;  ii.  340 

Low  Countries,  The,  L  454 

Loyalty,  Presbyterian,  ii.  218 

Lucas,  Dr.,  ii.  293,  note 

Ludlow,  ii.  112,  114,  note 

Luke,  Archbishop,  i.  256 

Lurgan,  ii.  45,  note ;  123,  notd 

Lusk,  i.  207,  note 

Luther,  i.  334; 
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Lunoium,  i.  4> 

Migh-Bile.  B»bap  o(,  i.  107.  W               1 

Lrdl.  Sir  Ch.,H  i.  II.  1^;  77.  -rf' 

Miih-DrMgh.  i.  iSl 

LyaatJr.L  iSi 

M»ghcni,  i   107.  197.  107 

VrtK    A«l.bi,l«v  ;-•«.  il.    146 ! 

Bwlwp  J0I.0.  i  414.  ««* 
Ljmch.  Kc».  John.  i.   Ij8»  JIJ.  nMr^; 

M«gh.LrDe.  Synod  of,    i.   63.  66.   8* 
116,  J4S,  ««■<■ 

aU.  -i^'.-  137.  "wtt;  u.  9J  wift 

M.gh-R»ih,  hsxxle  of,  i  6S-70.  80 

Lfoch'*  Knock,  ii.  lOJ 

M^i.i.  a9 

I.joo.lJl.bop\VUIuiii,  1.317 

Migic  L  iSi.  IPB& 

Uasillok.  1.  9fi 

M<iei«ErA>c1>UJ>op    Miltr,    1.    381, 

HacAriUur.  R*>.  Dimcu,  U.  3o£,  -xb 

*jV;  411-I6.471 

M»Bn»nT,  i,  31,  hM 

M»,n.ain:k,  Fr«cu.  iL  96 

Georpe.!..  aij.  nwfe 

Mlffiure,  Father  Thon,  u.  410-1 

Mih«  UUnd,  i.  30 

M.h<»..  Lord,  ii.  JJ7 

MkcCanhT.  King  Connie,  i.  I?'.  iM-6 

Mwhcn.  Mr.  Andrew,  ii.  39«.  •■■^ 

M«ldur,  i.  SJ 

Mdachy  O'.vlorg»ir.   i.   59.   167.  185  : 

B              *<V/ 

■          UmCoIIuid.    R«t.  AichibaU,  ii.   106. 

King  M«l«cl.y  the  and,  149-5°.   '5^ 

■              ~^ 

171.  l8i-3 

^           MacCoaehlwi,  B^kop  Conuc.  L  908, 

MkluliT  3r<t.  B!(hop.  J.  26S 

Hftlahide,  ii.  161,  w* 

llM-Culin«n,  Kinc  Conaac,  L  uj-S 

Mdchus  Bidiop,  i.   161.   167-8,   "76. 

«9i.  "93.  "95-  197                                        1 

8s.  .01.  «.,          *.        '  J«        ' 

Mildcn,  iL  S6,VV^                                           1 

MKHutid,  DoMgh,  i.  iJo.  H«ff 

MacDunaghy,  The  Abbot,  i.  309,  imU 
^^>cFia^guM,  i.  145 
^^acFirbi^  i.  ;S.  114 

MicgcoBhrKin.  L  114. -,.V,-.-  30S.  325, 


MmImI 


.  ,1S» 


•92  ;   lli,hop  MiurLi 


Maiilnle,  ArchliiOiop,  it.  501,  514,  note 
Maclntwh.  Sir  James  i'  4(4 
Macl-ochluD,  Donnel,  i.  158.  ni>.'c 
MBCun.iclisa,    Archliiihop   Nicholas,    i. 

360,  a6i,  iiii/t ;  a69.  270 
Macmah<in,    Primate,    i.     23;,     394 ; 

Chiellain,  i.  349  ;  Aichliisliop  Bryan, 


Malone,  i.  aij,  m^e ;  241,  397.  "'>'': 
299.  319.  321.3^3.  332.  337 

Man,  Isle  ot,  i.  242 

Nfanby.  Rev.  I'etcr,  Ii.   163 

Manchin.  i.  132 

Minn,  Bishop,  ii.  313 

Manl,  Bishop,  i.  loi,  167,  253,  373, 
378,  382  :  ii.  18,  ijS  ;  hii  death,  li. 
475.  n.'fr 

Marccllo.  i.  311-ia 

Marefauschi,  ii.  330,  rioff 
"  ihopj,  i.  379-83 


Man 


Mac 


253 


'59 


MacMaiirice,  i.  2g2 
MacMoyer.  li.  15S,  m-Tf 
MacMurrouyli,    King  Dei 

242.  244,  44S 
Mac^^am,■l^a,  \.  2S4 
MacNoin.i.  471,  ,„>/.;  ii.  362.  -r^/ 
MacWilliims  i.  292,  350 
MacV..ris  i.  292 

Madden,  ii.  132,  iiati' ;  2S5,  287,  iieft 
Maelia.  Ahbjt,  1.  174 
Maelmuire,  i.  I5y,  176 
Mietsechlinn,  L   liS,  149 
Maclsulhian,  i.  157 
Magce,    Arcliliiihop,    ii.    4[9-2r,   435 

455.  "■•" 
MaKce  Collece,  ii.  4S5-6 
Wacentii?,  Bisliop  l.njjene,  i.  350,  n,>(V 


224. 


Mark,  its  1        , 
Marriage  of  clergy,  i.  83-4,  gi,  93 
Marriages,  Irish,  i,  192,  193.  220,  25S, 
297.474;  by  I'nesls   ii.   233,  luvc  ; 

Mamage«,  Presbyterian,   ii.    193,   261, 

299.  300.  477-9 
Marsh,  Archbishop,  ii.  164,  iii-tf  :  184 
Manin,  of  Tours,  i,  17,  27,  85  ;  Bishjp 

of  Meath,  ii.  102 
Martin,  William  the  Quaker,  ii.  468,469 
Mailyrologir  of  Bede,  i.  22 
Mniy,  the  mother  of  Christ,  i.  19,  23, 

S4,  SS,  221,  age.  fiM 
Mary,  Queen,  i.  364-5,  j6S.  369.70 
Maryl)orongh,  i.  370 
Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  i.  200,  n.* 
Mason,  i.  249  :  ii.  8,  rieli' 
Mass,  or  form  of  Morsbip,  L   26,   59, 
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Massareene,  Lord,  ii.  171 
Masson,  ii.  26,  note  ;  105,  note 
Masters,   The  Four,   i.    5,   n^ ;    16^ 

note ;  20,  ii.  96,  note 
Mathew,  Father,  ii.  468-472,  506-7 
Matthias,  Archbishop,  i.  521 
Mathias,  Rev.  B.  W.  ii.  382-4 
Maturio,  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  385 
Maule,  Bishop,  ii.  248 
Maxwell,  Bbhop,  ii.  25,  39,  note;  46, 

50,  note 
Maynooth,  i.   349,   note;   College,   ii. 

326,  note;  349-5o»  400,  443»  480-1, 

525 
Mayo,  i.  207,  247,  316 

Mc Alpine,  Rev.  John,  ii.  212 

McArthy,  i.  191 

McAuIey,  Rev.  Bernard,  ii.  430 

McBride,  Rev.  John,  ii.  171,  note;  188, 

217 
McClure,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  540,  note 
McCric,  i.  407,  note 
McDavid,  The  Abbot,  i.  309 
McDermott,  Mr.  Anthony,  ii.  281 
McDonne],     King     Hogh,     i.     156 ; 

McDonneb,  i.  396,  455 
McDowel,  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  381-2 
McEgan,     Eugene,     i.     462-3,    note; 

Stephen,  ii.  235 
McFcrral,  Bishop,  i.  265 
McGauran,  Bishop,  i  521 
McGee,  Thomas  D*Arcy,  i.  436,  note; 

ii.  44,  note 
McGhee,    Rev.    R.   T.  ii.  450,  note; 

461,  note 
McGillicuddy,  i.  331,  note 
McGillivider,  Eugene,  i.  246 
McGonnigle,    Bi^op  Donald,  i.  381, 

387,  note 
McGrahe,  Bishop  Dermod,  i.  478 
McLaughlin,  King  Donald,  i.  171 
McManus,  Rev.  Henry,  ii.  497 
McMurroughs,  The,  i.  273 
McQuigg,  Jauies,  ii.  376 
McSkimin,  ii.  44,  note 
McTeige,  Bishop  Donat,  L  392 
Meath,  i.    107,    128,    207,   247,   note; 

Kingdom  of,  i.  181  ;  County  of,  i.241 
Mecklenburgh,  I  144 
Medals,  Temperance,  il  470 
Meehan,  i.  254,  note;  415,  436,   note; 

460-1,  472,  480,  note;  il  85,  87 
Meilochon,  i.  34 
Mel,  Bishop,  i.  102 
Mellifont,  i.  198,  200,  292,  note;  337, 

note 
Mellitus,  Bishop,  i.  62,  81 
Mendicants,  The,  i.   255,  287-8,   289, 

339,  347 
Mentz,  i.  94,  159 

Metalogicus,  i.  214,  note 

Metensis  Episcopus,  L  345 


Methodists,  ii.  264,  315,  376-80 

Metropolitans,  i.  14,  59,  130,  197 

Mey,  Primate  John,  i.  324 

Middleton,  Bishop  Marmadnke,  i.  409 

Midleton,  ii.  181,  not€ 

Midwives,  baptizing,  ii.  448,  450^  509 

Migne,  i.  7,  102,  note 

Milk  tithed,  i.  297 

Millenarians,  ii.  134,  note 

Millington,  ii.  102 

Milman,  i.  99,  note ;  279 

Milner,  i.   281,  note;   ii.   398-9,  400, 

426,  note 
Milton,  John,  ii.  104,  105 
Ministers'  money,  iu  187,  note 
Miracles,  i.  199,  372 
Missionaries,   Romish  i.   58 ;  Irish,  i. 

33-4.41,51 
Missions,    il    380,    440;    to   Roman 

Catholics,  il  497,  498,  502-5 
Mizen  Head,  I  419,  note 
Mochay,  i.  30 
Mochta,  I  93,  108,  266 
Model  Schools,  ii,  513-4 
Mogha,  King,  i.  79,  note 
Moira,  Lady,  I  11,  note;  Town  of,  I 

68 
Moling,  I  80 

Moljmeux,  Mr.  William,  M.P.,  il  190 
Monachism,  I  22,  26,  27,  38 
Monaghan,  I  348^  il  36 
Monaster-neva,  I  424 
Monasteries,  i.  243  ;  Suppression  of,  I 

337 
Mongan,  Bishop,  il  408-9 

Monie,  Lancelott,  I  452 

Monks,  multitude  of,  i.  40  ;  fighting,  I 
55  ;  new  orders  of,  I  198,  not€ 

Mononia,  I  150,  154 

Monster  meetings,  ii.  480 

Montgomery,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  ii.  438 

Moore,  I  28,  149,  154,  331,  335,  480^ 
note 

Moran,  Bishop,  I  87,  92,  note ;  93, 
247,  noU;  298,  344,  381-2,  387,  390, 
420,  431,  noU;  433,  437,  note;  438, 
445,  note;  461,  note;  475,  ncte ;  il 
44,  46,  note;  114,  note 

Moravians,  The,  il  265,  note 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  il  6 

Morell,  Rev.  Samuel,  ii.  311 

Mor|[an,  Rev.  Dr.,  il  417,  note 

Monsco,  I  241,  note ;  245 

Morland  Samuel,  ii.  127,  note 

Morocco,  i.  422 

Morrin,  I  449,  note  ;  450,  464, 465 

Moryson,  i.  458,  471,  note 

Moses,  I  88,  119 

Mosheim,  I  99,  note ;  loi,  note ;  137 

Motley,  I  167 

Mountgarret,  Lord^  vv,  •\\^  \\'v>^  a^S"^ 


MobclwBiuai,  I  146 

Mukcnn,  1.  IJ6 

HtOt^antt,  I  i^v  43*  mtt 

H«1Lnii«r.  L  isS 

MaliliciMM,  L  >7cm83.  Mtr,  it.  11 


INDEX. 

Nice,  Cooodl  of;  l  I],  mM;  57,  mmt; 

81.  108 
Nicholu  BmlupMr.  L  159 
hkhiJann,  llithop,  il.  >(7 
Nidi,  or  Ntecllii>.  i.  lyS 
NuniiMliiin  ol  Kumaa  CftthoUc  prdsu*, 

ii44».  S07 
Non-cnre.,  ii.  JSJ 
Noo-juron,  ii.  l6j.  170 
Noo-rcnduce,    ii.    139,     mmV;    *Sj, 

3<4.<09 
Nornundr,  1.  164 
Nortbjunplon,  Dubop  Adam  dc,  I.  i;s. 


L    113,    is«,  145.    14S.   HI. 

174.  l7<>.4»i.4»T.  43».  470 
MOMtnloiir.  tL  39.  •ucr 
Untcai  O'Mornlr,  L  189 
Uutnf,    AicMiithoti,   IL  443.   4SS  ^. 
4S).   $■>*•    5IA   Cokncl   AiUm,   ii 

IT*  i*T 
Monough.  i,  1« 

Muit'igfL,  O'Dnm,  i.  158;  17S,  181 
Murphy,  ii  ijj 
kliu(n»e.  Sir  Richud.  il  359.  mt/f ; 


.  3*3  . 


.  114 


Ti'uttbRien,  I.  136-8,  139 
Northanitma,  1.  63,  77,  j8 
Notthumbvriuiil,  Duk«  of,  t.  J63 
KoTwiiy.  L  I6s,  mtlt 
NuEcoi,   ii.   ii,   neH;  Fuhsr.  ii   UJ. 

Thnmas,  ii.  163,  Loid,  il  198 
Nun,  a  yotaa^  1.  tfi,  «u* 
Nuncio,  t'apal,  i.  389 
NuacioniKti,  Ii.  7$,  S$ 
Nuaiwrles  ■■  <7i  ^ 


Oar  Bov4,  ii.  aSS 
Oates  TitHS,u.  Iji,  IJS 
Onh  of    Supremacy,  i.  394.  395,   dll, 
4JO,  474  ;  of  Alleeiance,  ii.  4  ;  Black 


Ka*=,  i.  .;iS.  ii,  64 

c;., :  Ncv  oalh  ,.f  Aikei.ince,  ii.  205  ; 

Ka.-'i  hfi.l  loiiscccalion,  i.  440.  '"" 

0.„„a.i..n    ,aih,    ii.     355;    Koman 

N.alan  or  Nech  nr,  i.  90,  91 

(■,-.-l„.lic™,h,  ii,  43J-4 

K^il,..,.  ii.  4J.  "•>" 

OUnrnc,  Uishop,  ii.  350-4 

Nannie.  Rev.  Fi^Uard.  ii.  499.  500 

()'H,iile,  Hi-hnp  Niil.  1,478.511 

^■anT^■..  K.litt  of,  iL  172 

O'li.ian  or  O'Brien,    D.mald.    i.    160, 

Nai-le*.  i.  170 

p.'U:    Lucius,    M.P.,    ii.    283,    ,;,./,, 

N.-,|.,.lom  l;u,...aparte.  ii.  401 

N.irl-.iiiie.  i.  14-  "  1^ 

<"nnar,  i.   194.    19^,    196;  Bishoii  of 

N.itlii,  i.  IS.  >T.  irS.  "•■« 

Kilhlo*,  i.  2J3;  ni,hop  of  Emly,  ii. 

Kalioiial  Covciian'.  ii.  it, 

114  ;   r.ince  of  Thomond,  i.  14S.9  ; 

Katiuiial     l-Mucaliun,     ii.    451-6,    474, 

SI3-5.  5"i9 

Naii.uiifii,  lltcgory,  i.  23 

TheO-B,iens,i.3;3,  «''<;  33'.  jSo, 

O-Calanan,  Rev.  Hugh,  ii.  234 

Kea^h,    L<.ugti,   i,    77.    "2,   «p/^,-  ii. 

0-Cart.il.  KinR  DonaKh,  i.   19S.  109 

^3'!.  ".'''■ 

O'Cervalkn,  Uisliop  Hugh.  i.  350 

Ke.inJcr,  i.  95,  101,  B<7/?,-  204 

Ochiltree,  l.or.),  ii.  12.  nolr 

O'Ccry,  Michael,  i.    160,    aoU i  ii.  96, 

Nefii-um,  or  Ncndrum,    i,   30,  67,  107, 

197. 

O'Coffy,  Bi>hop,  i.J36 

Nennius  i.  19 

O'Conncll.   Daniel,   il.  297,  n.Ut  ,■  407, 

Nciherlands  i.  435 

435.  43*.  462.  4S6-9 

NeucasUc.  i.  207 

O'Conndly,    U«cn,    0.    13,   „^/, .    41, 

Now  l-nylaiid,  ii.  I2r.  note 

not/  ;  43,  H.'lf 

New  l.iehlmiiii.lers,  ii.  233 

O'Conor.  I'.imafe  Thomai;.  I  16,  W^; 

New  Ko-.  i.  4;S 

246.  26S  ;    tharlet  of  Belnagire,   i. 

Ke»iv.  i,  6S 

100.  H,..V.-  ii.    177.    281,  iiolt;  Rev. 

New  tcl.iiiieiU  in  Iri-h,   i.   290,    n^le ; 

I)..clcr,  i.  ifo.  iMf:  224,  132.  n<ae; 

ii.  159  ^ 

aSj.  305,  438.  445  i  "■  3J.  36.  40, 

.\Vwv.  tl^rUw.  ii.  3-.7 

45,   '':>!'■;  50,    58.9.   92,    396,    noU; 

ti.\.  n-..-  ■  tpi ;  1, -.;hal  Crobhdear^, 
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}.-i77,'fwtf;  255  ;  King  Rodciic,  L 

230;  Calvagb,  i.  306 
O'Coyne,  Bishop  Connac,  L  381 
O'Creane,  Daniel,  iL  9,  pmU 
Octavian,  u  314 
OcoboD,  Cardinal,  L  259 
O" Curry,  i.  9,  nvU;    33,  76^  ftof^;  88, 

«43f    I57f   176;  hh  death,   ii.   520, 

O'Daly,  L  424,  no/e;  435,  438 

O'Dempsy,  i.  370 

0*Oevany,  Biahop  Coraelius,   L   478, 

521 
O'Donnel,    i.    330,    note;    349,    369; 

Calvert,  i.  385,  moU 
O*  Donnelly,  Turloogh,  ii.  162 
O* Donovan,  ^Dr.,   i.  20,   27,   32,   1 13, 

145,   247,  37<^  4»9 ;   ^  <i«il*>»  "• 

520,  H4f/e 
(Mo  Roe,  i.  319 
O' Duffy,  i.  233 
(Ecumenical  Council,  The  2nH,  i.  44 ; 

ihe  5th,  i.  46 ;  6th,  i.  54,  65,  91 
O'Kihcl,  i.  379 
OTihely,  Maurice,  L  271 
Offaly,  i.  369 
O' Flaherty,  i.  90,  178 
O'Gallagher,  bishop  Redmond,  i.  380  ; 

Art,  i.  381 
0|{bam,  i.  4,  mfte 
Ogulla,  i.  177,  Molt 
Ogvgia,  i.  178,  ftofe 
O  Haingly,  Bishop  Samuel,  i.  168.  169, 

179 
O'Hainmire,  Maelisa,  i.  176,  180 

O^Halloran,  i.  20 

O'Hanlon,  i.  189;   Redmond,  ii.   122, 

ftoi^  ;  451,  no/f 

0*Harte,  Bishop  Eugene,  i.  381,387, 

9iV^;   414,  MOfd 

O'Hea,  Bishop  Mauiice,  L  381 
O'Hedian,  Archbishop  Kichaid,  i.  304, 

310,  320,  9UfU 

(VHrgan,  Ivar,  i.  190,  193,  197 
O'llely,  Bishop  Patrick,  i.  439 
O'lUney,  Bishop  Donnel,  i.  47,  160, 

O'Henissa,  Nicholai:,  i.  321,  no/^ 
O'Heilihy,  Bishop  Thomas,  l  3S1 
(>'Higgins,  Bishop  Bernard,  i.  3S1 
O' Hurley,  Archbishop  Dermot,  1.  441- 

43 
Oiri;hiall,  i.  209,  fMU;  229.  no/f 

0*Keefc,  Bishop,  ii.  278,  349 

O'Ktlly,  Archbishop  Malactiy,   ii.  50, 

68 

O'Kcmy,  i.  522 

Olav,  i.  129,  165 

Olchob^ir,  i.  145 

Oldstone,  ii.  12 

(3*Leary,  Father  .\rthur,.ii.  306  7,  328, 

330.  333-4*  »<f^^ 


OM  Leighlin,  i.  63,  6$,  344 
O'Lochlainn,  King  Com-r,  i.  195 
O'Mahony,    i.    24,  28,    63,   113,    162, 

176;  ii.  39.  noff 
O'Maolseachlain,    King  Morroagh,    i. 

181 
O'Mellan,  Hugh,  L  311 
O'More,  u  349,  350,  370 
O'Morgair,  Archbishop  Malachy,  L  1 74, 

188-92,  I93-2CX>,  202,  205,  210 
O'Mulconner,  Bishop,  L  522 
O'Mulloy,  Albin,  i.  236 
O'MuIrian,  Bishop,  i.  522 
O' Murray,  Bibhop,  i.  236,  322 
O'Morthy,  i.  207 
O'Neiil,  i.32,  150.  330  ;  The  O'Neills, 

i.    273,   nofe ;  King  Donald,  1.271;; 

Prince  Owen,   L  324 ;  Con,  L  338  ; 

344,   346,  349,   369;  Shane,  L  371, 

385,    Mo/r;    395,    397,    403,    411; 

Hugh,   Earl  of  Tyrone,  i.  415,  440, 

455-61,  463-4,  4&3;  Sir  Phelim,  li. 

36,  41,  50;  Owen  Roc,  ii.  50^  no/f  ; 

62-3,  74,  79-8<\  88,  93,    115;  Mr. 

O'NeUI,  M.P.,  iL  316,  mofe 
O'Quin,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  it  13,  ftole 
Orange,  Prince  of,  iL  166,  167 
Orangemen,    ii.    359-60,    363-6^    394, 

456.  463-5 
Orde,  Sccietary,  iL  325,  fu>l€ 

Orriination,  L    35,    36,    105;    ii.   137, 

140,  203,  m>U;  235,  not^ 
Organs  in  worshipi,  i.  10,  17,  noU 
O'Reilly,  i.  350;   ArchbLihop   Hugh, 

ii.  58  ;  Archbishop  Edmund,  iL  145  ; 

Archbishop  Michael,  iL  253 
Oriel,  L  198,  fio/^ 
O'Rourke  or  O'Rorke,   Comelint,    L 

439  ;  The  Chieftain,  L  349 
Ormonde,  i.  303,  no/ir ;  329,  350,  379, 

418,  432 ;    iL   64.5,    68,  87,    107.9, 

H4.  I35^  I39t  143.  i45t  «5if  164, 
226 

Onnondists,  iL  75,  85 

Orrery,  Earl  of,  iL  131 

O&borne,  Sir  >\'illiam,  ii.  283,  fkfte 

Osiris,  i.  124,  noU 

Ossian,  i.  4,  rtoU 

Oi&ory,  i.  205,  207,  2S0 ;  Earl  6f,  i.  335 

O'Suhivan,  Prilip,  i.  15,  note;  211, 
noU;  415,  434,  NoU;  bishop,  i.25», 
noU;  The  O'Suliivanit,  L  331,  lUfii  : 
Rev.  Mortimer,  ii.  364,  noie 

Ota,  i.  128 

O'Toole,  Archbishop  Laurence,  i.  233-4, 
23S,  noU:  240,  249,  250,  note 

Otway,  Bi>hop,  iL  169,  170,  note 

Ouselcy,  Rcv.  Gideon,  ii.  376-7,  428^ 
note 

Outlaw,  William,  i.  280-5 

0»iedo,  Archbishop  De,  i.  387,  mote; 
467,  478,  note 


[ 


I 


Owd,  Loa^  I.  iiS 

Owni.  Rn.  Jttim,  IL  tij,  im* 

OAwl,  t  «7«.  33*.  ■«» 

Pitaiui  Stmboia,  I.  ■>}.  14a 

r^n,  Diifaofi  tohn.  i.  3«9 

FiiM.  Tam,  i<.  SS6 

raUnne  frinco,  L  }0J,  w*;  311, 

We,  Tbf.   as*  (Mtr;  ajj.  joi,  3*9, 


Fontcnlion,  i  JSJ 

Pajn.  Williaoi,  i.  119 

FBlilence.  ii.  loo,  lit-J,  m* 

re(«r.  tlie  apoiUc,  t.  ;a ;  IlibemiGiu, 

IVicibonmch,  E«ri  of.  tL  6 ;  CoontCM 

P«rl».  Dr.  I.  9.  »*//;  16.  tS,  19,  77, 
iMh  146;  hii death,  i.  133,  ■»» 

Pttronilb,  i.  iS},  tSs 

Pe«r.  Sir  WUluni.  t.  to,  itj;  SI.  38, 
Hutt ;  tOOtitrtr;  114,  ■<»«,■  IlS;  157, 


Phe) 


hloMT  or  FatoenUn,  Tbonu,  L  S70 

raditiit,L  140 

rkpuo,  Cinlmal,  i  105,  itOk  ill,  »5, 

<*«;  147 
F»|riiu,  i  461 
huiloncn,  i  44$,  iii>rr 
Pmu,  Malihcir,  1.  aio,  iwfr;  113,  iiS, 

1151  Thccitvor,  1.371 
Paiker,  Ardibuhoph  L  371 
Parliuncnti  in  IrclMd.   L   99>, 


58.  w^, 

sUn,   Re*.  Dr.,  i.   241.  ■<«;  256, 

(auir:   jjS,  4M,  4SS.  4*53:    8i*hop 

J«me»,  ii.  146 
niilt)>  tbe  Falf,  King.  i.  171 ;  of  Spun, 

I.  369.  400,  4JO,  454 
Phili(>*iown,  i.  J  JO 
rhonkia,  i.  ^ 
Picardy,  i.  aiti,  tWc 
Ptcti,  NtvUian.  ApoEilc  of,  i.  34.  69, 

74.77 
Pidaro  in  wonhip,  t.  61 
PidEcon,  Rev.  Ed*ard.  ii.  3S6 


J5J,  **f.  304.350.  374.378 
pBriiaiiuniarr  ttrlTirm,  il.  317  ;   Inde- 

rili-rim,  L  til,  naU;  160,  161 
Pinlerton,  i.  4,  n^U 

peiwlmcc  of  Irclind,  ii.  300 
Parneil,  Mr,,  li.  343,  347,  378-9,  m-l/ 

Pi.is  ii.  16S 

riajjue.  i.  325  :  ii.  132,  nnle 

PariKliia,  i.  317,  n.J,- 

Plantation,  ii.  29.  32 

Panona^e  House  Act.  ii.  407 

PloughlanHs,  1.  241 

I'aschal  fesiival.  i.  57,  64,  70,  81 

Plowilen.   Mr.  ii.   372.  ncli  :    375 

;  hit 

Paschiiius  Radian,  i.  ijj 

death,  404,  ,w!f 

Paslorini's  |>rn(ihecies,  ii.  4I4 

Plunket.  Hi5liin>  Patrick,  ii.  352; 

Lord 

Palrii-k.  Sen.,  i.  16,  mit :   145  ;   of  Ihe 

Chancellor,  ii.  399.  -o" 

rraycrs.    i.    71  ;    an    Iri>h  abbot,  L 
144 

Pollock.  Caiilaln  Joseph,  ii.  303, 
Polycraticu<.  i.  214.  n.>U 

""" 

Palriots,  Th«.  ii.  236 

Pomponias  .Mela,  1.  ;S 

rattonigc.  i.  245.  2^1.  3^' 

Ponwinby.   Mr.,   M.E',,   li.    2S1, 

39S, 

ration,  Rev.  Isaac,  ii.  262 

401,  nole 

rau,  i.  12.  Hott 

Pooley.  Bishop,  ii.  215,  nolt 

Paul.  Father,  ii.  8  ;   Rev.  Dr.  John,  ii. 

I'oor  L-iw,  ii.  46S 

Pope,  Paallll..  i,  333.  343,  351 

Pius 

Pauliniis  of  Nola,  i.  92 

IV.,    i.   400;  Pius  v..  1.  3(19. 

Pavia,  i.  gS 

400.  423  ;  Inn.icenl   X.,  ii,   96 

Pay.  Hi^h..,.  Adatn.  i.  317 

Peei,  Sir  Kobrrl.  ii.  480,  4^3,  4S5 

on  Kpiillc' to  Rum:ms;  i.    133 

Rev. 

Peep-of-Day  Hovs  ii.  356-60 

T.  P.  ii.  430 

Pekham,  .Sir  William,  i.  432 

Population  <if  Ircl.'iiH.  i,    20,    76, 

167; 

Pel.iKi"S  i.  6 

Femlm.ke,  i.  171,  241,  noU 

463.  491 

Penance,  i.  1S3.  250.  325  ;  ii.  174 

Pottailoivn,  li.  ;6 

Penitential,  i.  33,  B3,  S4 

Portal liuElon,  ii.  172,  nek;   iSl, 

Pentiy.  its  value,  i.  212.  »oU 

PorlcMs  i,  9S,  «>'k 

Percival,  lion.  Mr.  i.  382,  nali 

Porter,  Bisbop,  li.  382.   Rev.  \V 

liam, 

Pctiuig.  ii.   166 

il.  436-7 

Perkins  CapUin,  ji.  9,  noli 

Port  Ijir^i.  i.  176,  note 

Perquisites  ufa  Komin  Caiholic  bishop, 
il.  292 

rortiu<,rc,  ii.  102 
rono|;a),  il.  204 

PeTTit>,JurfEf,  11.477.  »'■'' 

PoTtunina  i.  3lS;ii.  1  iS,  iiolf 

Pe-rol,    Sir   Ju\.n,   i,    42S,    4M.   noh ; 

Potato,  i.  ^2b,  npf,-;  ii,  262,  323 

rifK 

444.  447 

Ya\-,\-i^,\.  \a 
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Potter,  Archbishop,  L  21 

Powel,  Humphry,  i.  360,  note 

Po\¥erscourt,  Lord,  ii.  418 

Poynings*  Act,  L  303,  437 

Poynter,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  392,  noU 

Praemunire,  i.  376,  note 

Prayers  in  I^tin,   i.  376,  377  ;  for  the 

dead,  i.  87 
Preachers,  want  of,  i.  357,  364 
Predestination,  i.  140,  144 
Prelates,  Irish,  and  Henry  II.,  i.  216, 

223  ;  new  pretensions  of,  i.  256 
Prendergast,   ii.    41,  note;    100,   note; 

117,  note  ;  118-9 
Prene,  Primate  John,  i.  307 
Presbyter  Abbot,  i.  35,  45,  note 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  ii.  484-5, 

486 
Presbytery  organized,  ii.  53 
Preston,  General,  ii.  79 
Pretender,  The,  ii.  201,  203-4,  216,  223, 

225-6,   254,  note ;  274,  287,  296,  note 
Preuss,  i.  271 

Price,  Bishop  Thomas,  iL  130 
Priests,  number  of,  ii.  243,  349,  432,  543 
Primacy  of  Armagh,  i.  235 
Primate,   i.   206,  256  ;  of  all  Ireland, 

L   294 
Primitive  Methodists,  ii.  380 
Primus  Episcopus,  i.  14,  note 
Printing,  i.  305  ;  of  Bibles  in  Ireland, 

ii.  218,  note 
Probate  of  a  will,  i.  332,  note 
Probus,  i.  15,  note ;  149 
Proctors,  Tithe,  ii.  285,  327,  note;  of 

the  Clergy,  i.  340 
Propaganda,  ii.  4016,  442,  456,  note 
Prosper,  i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  85 
Protector  of  Ireland,  Pope,  ii.  108 
Protestant  clergy,  i.  408,  467-8,  ii.  7 
Proteus,  i.  23,  note 
Proud,  John  the,  i.  396 
Provisors,  i.  321 
Psalm-singer,  i.  173 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  i  147 
Purcel,  William,  i.  325 
Purgatory,  i.  87,  255,  297;  St  Patrick's, 

i.  298 
Pullen,  Dr.,  ii.  51 
Puritanism,  ii.  19,  20 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  121 
Pyrenees,  i.  22,  note 
Pythagoras,  i.  29 

Quakers,   ii.    123,  note;    138,   note; 

168,  note ;  213,  229,  232,  note;  282, 

490,  note;  494 
Quarantotti,  ii.  406 
Quarry,  Rev.  John,  ii.  385 
Quartodecimans,.i.  57,  note 
Queen  Machi,  i.  74,  note 
Queen,  The  Fairy,  i.  467 


Queen's  Colleges,  ii.  481-5,  511,  519* 

21 
Queen's  County,  i.  178,  note ;  477 
Quesnel  Paschasius,  iL  234,  note 
Questions  as  to  Papal  Power,  ii.  90- 1 , 

340 
Quini-Sextum  Council,  i.  91,  note 

Rack  LIN   or   Rathlin,  L   37,   108, 

127 
Radbert  Paschasius,  i.  132 
Ragged,  Bishop  Patrick,  i .  325 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  i.  128 
Rahalp,  i.  107,  197 
Rahugh,  i.  181,  note 
Raleigh,  Sur  Walter,  i.  426,  note 
RamiSlan,  i.  318 
Randalstown,  ii.  181,  note 
Ranke,  i.  333,  note 
Raphoe,  i.  68,  106,  207 
Rashee,  i.  107 
Rath,  L  120,  note 
Rathmaighe  Deisgert,  i.  180 
Rathbreasail,  i.  108,  note ;  158,   175-6, 

178-80,  182,  187,  206,  209,  247 
Rathcormick,  iL  1 81,  note 
Rathfryland,  ii.  219 
Rathlury,  i.  207 
Ratisbon,  i.  159 
Rebellion  of  1641,  iL  57  ;  of  1798,  it . 

367 
Rechrann,  L  127 

Recusants,  ii.  32 

Red  Branch  Knights,  L  70 

Red  Hand,  The,  L  123,  note 

Reeves,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  20-1,  note ;  25,  30^ 

32,  39»  68,  79,   104,  106,  109,  115, 

note;  157,  167,  206 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  ii.  335,  441 
Regium  Donum,  iL  139,  167,  172,  175, 

188,  192,  212-3,  218,  226,  311,  334- 

5.  380-1,  S36.  541 
Registrar's  Marriage,  ii.  479 
Registration    of   priests,  iL  195,   203, 

204 
Regular  clergy,  ii.  308,  note 
Reid,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  374,  406;  iL  16,  24, 

note;   27,  45,    note;    52-3,  55;  his 

death,  ii.  475,  note 
Reilly,  Primate,  Hugh,  ii.  ill 
Reiner  or  Reginald,  Archbishop,  i.  262, 

note 
Relics,  i.  65,  255,  265,  266 
Relief,  Roman  Catholic  Bills,  ii.  305, 

346,  354*  433»  480 
Remigius,  Bishop,  i.  165,  note 
Remonstrance,   The  Roman   Catholic, 

ii.  14  2,   I44the  Unitarian,  ii.  439 
Remonstrants,  ii.  439 
Renehan,  Rev.  Dr.    L  296,  note;  441, 

note;  iL  58,  note;  2<ii.,noteW§^>^^^ 
R«k\,  B\«Jc:V>\»  "^ja^N  ^aKM»^^^\v.  AA**^ 


JNDSX.                                    ^^^^1 

KrpMl  •«lt»tlo«.  U.  46s.  *!*'■  -i^" 

SMtiacn'.  i.  141                             jH 

R.,^««^™.  -n,..  11.  %n 

Swnmtntal    Tetf.    ii.    197.8,    ts9-aa^ 

RcUMt,  !<t'<^>ual,  li.  4I<S  «*" 

xt},  »S.  3«9                                    -JB 

Bnmiiin  of  Iiitb  bi«l»opiie.,  ii.    <59, 

S*(>s  L  liS                                           ■ 

461  ;  1I  Iri*  Chnith.  il.  4Sr.  -^ 

S*«itl*iiiu,  L  124                                 ^m 

R.vi.«ls  iL  ii-1.1.  ir,  5i9-33 

S«low.l.l.Qf,L40.4l                       fl 

Rhrims  i.  441 

S^uMU.,  1.  454.   4At.  4641   U-  ^1 

Rbo<l«.i.3l» 

J40                                                  ^1 

Ribbonmco.  U.  304.  "»* 

Rciiihuir.  ■.  lii                           ^B 

RifF.  Jai»0,  i.  331,  iwW.-  S:<p1icn,  ii. 

Sail,  Rev.  An'lnir.  ii.  150,  n>tt          H 

161;  Mr.  ii.  yn.  mctr 

Salrauiiu,  ii.  loj.  imto                          ^H 

Riehiid  )..  Kioc  i.  uj,  iMft;  11..  t 

Silne-w.  Alphoow*.  u  3S1.  SSC        ■ 

177,  luu :  y>t 
Blch.«!».  Don.  ii.  1S6.  m>lf 

SoUburj.  L  96                                           i 

Simpwn.  Bithop  RidwH,  L  366,  ivft 

Ricl«rt«>n.  Bbhop  JcJiH.  iu  10,  --to; 

SnuatTv  Ibe  Jeutt.  i.  420.  412,  423^ 

Rtv.  JoliB,  a.  ;ei6-T,  jo8 

*iS 

Ritfccy.  Mr.,  i    J9S.  Ji».  il*-;.  35*. 

.Sui,;illea>i>  Monachut,  i.  98 

Ri.lfcr.  Buhop,  L  4>9 

S.uHdets  Hnhiip  M>[bcw,  1.  3SO.  •<«    _ 

SsngDtM,  i.  141.  mtff                              ■ 

SudKi,  Ctiondl  of,  L  M                      H 

Rinhu  of  ConiacM*  Sod«ly,  il.  50$ 

SUunlar,  i.  38,  ■!•«                              ^H 

Saiil  Abb«r.  i.  71.  a69                          ^ 

Kine  ■>f  r«pil  bvotiiiue.  L  123 

Sum  Oinmidc.  i.  104                        " 

»fa„c<i«i.'iLs8.-*to.-   «-7ir70-8c 

S»»on»,  P.e»ii,  i.  2S.  26,  126 

Rjg-o'J.;'XM<......3o«, 

Stann»!,  i.  156,  njif 

.Scuampi,  ihc  Nuiido.  i).  66,  b;,  64, 

!^,',:,l,.i.Lrf(;<ilMion»or  II86.  i.  tyg 

„./...' 83                                          ^ 

School!. 


round  tlie  church,  i 


]!Mi.i] 

)  of,  i.  Oc 

■M  o(.  i, 

to  l.e 

vL-iicI 

l.y   ihe 

vear.  ii.  1 

Rosary, 

ii.  m 

Ko«rcv.  Hi 

Knyal  S 


KniiHle,  lii>lii)|i  i'lKimas, 
Kurnl  Ucin',  i.  24R ;  ii. 
Rushworlh,  ii.  42,  »,'/<' 
1-ii.sell.  Arcl.|.i,hi.p  P..I1 
l.on,  l!isiioi>Ciirndiuj, 


Scriplure; 

F.  Ilie  lulc 

off. 

.i-h,  i 

.  48.  60 

i.fe, 

S5-9 

,91,  13S 

sSq 

Seylhians 

,  i.64 

Sebislian 

of  I'ortup 

a1,  i. 

4^4 

Scccder-, 

Prt.bjltr 

■■••:,■  335 

Scchnall. 

i.  19 

Setkinyci 

■.  i.  5' 

Scc.jnd  Cummindnienl 

suppr 

■<^^.   \i. 

S«.*iie.. 

Thf,  ii.  1 

2Z 
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Settlement  and  Etplan'iti  )n,  Acts  of, 

ii.  134,  166 
Seven  Churches,  L  21,  loS 
Seville,  i.  242,  noU 
Shannon,  i.  148 

Shaw,  Rfv.  Rt'bert,  i».  389-90,417,  note 
Sheehy,  Father  Nicholas,  iL  2S5-7 
Sherburne,  i.  61 
Sheri<ian,  Bishop,  iL  170;  Rev.  Thomas, 

ii  224 
Sheriffs  i.  291,  note 
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